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NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


Iw this Edition of Barnes on Isaiah, the “ New Translation,” given with 
the first Edition of the Work, is withheld, because the Author himself has 
suppressed it in his second and last Edition, and the Editor did not feel 
himself at liberty to disturb that arrangement. “ My principal aim,” 
says Mr. Barnes in his preface, “has been to condense the work as much 
as possible, by removing redundant words, and by excluding whatever 
did not contribute to the elucidation of the prophet. In revising it I 
have stricken out matter, besides the ‘New Translation,’ to the amount 
of about one hundred and twenty octavo pages.” For the omission of 
the Translation in the recent Edition, the want of room was one reason, 
and probably the character of the Translation itself was another. The 
Author never claimed much for it, and his profound countryman, 
Alexander, observes regarding it, that “it seems to be wholly indepen- 
dent of the Commentary, and can hardly be considered an improvement, 
either on the Common Version or on that of Lowth.” It is on the 
Commentary that the Author has rested his fame, and there assuredly 
it has a solid and lasting foundation. 


For peculiarities of this Edition, see the Editor’s Preface in the first 


volume. 
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or 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


CUAPTER XXXVI. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tuts chapter commences the historical por- 
tion of Isaiah, which continues to the close of 
the thirty-ninth chapter. The main subject is 
the destruction of Sennacheril and his army. 
It contains also un acconnt of the sickness and 
recovery of Hezekiah; the song with which he 
celebrated his recovery; and an account of his 
ostentation in showing his treasures to the am- 
hassadors of the king of Babylon. In 2 Chron. 
xxii, $2, the following record occurs:— Now 
the yest of the acts of Hezekiah, and his good- 
neas, behold they are written m the vision of 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz;’ and it is to this por- 
tion of Isainh to which the author of the Book 
of Chronicles doubtless refers. 

There was an obvious propriety in Isaiah’s 
making a record of the invasion and destruction 
of Sennacherib, That event has occupied a 
considcrable portion of his prophetic announce- 
ments; and as he lived to sce them fulfilled, it 
was proper that he should record the event. The 
prophecy and its fulfilment can thus be com- 
paved together; and while there is the strongest 
internal testimony that the prophecy was uttercd 
hefore the event, there is also the most striking 
and clear fulfilment of all the predictions on the 
snbject. 

A parallel history of these transactions occurs 
in 2 Kings xvii.-xx., and in 2 Chron. xxxit. The 
history in Chronicles, though it contains an ac- 
count of the same transaction, is evidently by 
another hand, as it bears no further resemblance 
to this, than that it contains an account of the 
same transaclions. But between the account 
here and in 2 Kings there is a most striking 
resemblance, so much so as to show that they 
were mainly by the same hand. It has been 
mide a matter of inquiry whether Isaiah was 
the original author, or whether he copied a his- 
tory which he found in the Book of Kings, or 
whether both he and the author of the Book of 
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Kings copied from some original document which 
is now lost, or whether the collectors of the pro- 
phetie writings after the return from the cap- 
tivity at Babylon, judging that such a history 
would appropriately explain the prophecies of 
Isaiah, copied the account frum some historical 
record, and inzerted it among his prophecies. 
This last is the opinion of Rosenmiiller—an 
opinion which evidently lacks all historical evi- 
dence, andindeed all probabilily. The most ob- 
vious and fair supposition undoubtedly is, that 
this history was inserted here by Isaiah, or, that 
he made this record according to the statement 
in 2 Chron. xxxii.32, Gesenius also accords sub- 
stantially with Roseumiiller in supposing that 
this history is an elaboration of that in the Book 
of Kings, and that it was reduced to its present 
form by some one who collected and edited the 
Books of Isaiah after the Babylonish captivity. 
Vitringa supposes that both the accounts in 
Kings and in Isaiah have been derived from a 
common historical decument, und hare been 
adopted aud somewhat abridged and modified by 
the author of the Book of Kings and by Isaiuh. 

It is impossible now to determine the truthin 
regard to this subject; nor is it of much import. 
mice. Those who are desirous of seeing the 
subject discussed more at length may consult 
Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius. The view 
of Gescnius is chiefly valuable because he has 
gone into a comparison of the account in Isaiah 
with that in Kings, The fo:lowing remarks are 
all that occur to me as desirable to make, and 
express the conclusion which I have been able 
to form on the subject -— 

I. The two accounts have a common origin, 
or are substantially the production of the same 
hand. This is apparcnt on the face of them, 
The same course of the narrative is pursued, the 
samae expressions occur, and the same style of 
composition is found. It is possible, indeed, that 
the Holy Spirit mighé have inspired two differ- 
ent authors to adopt the same style and expres- 
sions in recording the same events, but this ir 
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not the mode elsewhere observed in the Serip- 
tures. Every sacred writer is allowed to pursue 
his own method of narration, and to express 
himself in a style and manner of his own. 

2. There is no evidence that the two accounts 
were abridged from a more full narrative. Such 
a thing is possible; nor is there auy impropricty 
in the supposition. But it lacks historical sup- 
port. That there were histories among the Jews 
which are now lost; that there were public re- 
cords which were the fountains whence the au- 
thors of the histories which we now have drew 
their information, no one can doubt who xcads 
the Old Testament. ‘Thus we have accounts of 
the writings of Gad, and lddo the seer, and 
Nathan, and the prophecy of Ahijah the Shi- 
lonite, and of the Book of Jehu the prophet 
(2 Chron. ix. 29; xx. 34; 1 Kings xvi. 1), all of 
which are now lost, except so far as they are 
incorporated in the historical and prophetical 
books of the Old Testament. It is possible, 
therefore, that these accounts may have been 
abridged from some such common record, but 
there is no historical testimony to the fact. 

3. There is no evidence that these chapters in 
Isaiah were inserted by Ezra, or the other in- 
spired men who collected the Sacred Writings, 
and published a recension, or an edition of them 
after the return from Babylon. That there was 
such a work performed by Ezra and his contem- 
poreries is the testimony of all the Jewish his- 
torians (sce Dr. Alexander On the Canon of 
Scripture). But there is no historical evidence 
that they thus introduced into the writings of 
Isaiah on entire historical narrative from the 
previous histories, or that they composed this 
history to be inserted here, It is done nowhere 
else, And had it been done on this occasion, 
we should have had reason to expect that they 
would have inserted historical records of the 
fulfilment of ai? the other prophecies which had 
been fulfilled. We should have looked, there- 
fore, for historical statements of the downfall of 
Damascus and Syria; of the destruction of Sa- 
maria, of Moab, of Babylon, and of Tyre, as 
proofs of the fulfilment of the predictions of 
Isaiah. There can be no reason why the account 
of the destruction of Sennacherib should have 
been singled out and inserted in preference to 
others, And this is especially true in regard to 
Babylon. The prophecy of Isaiah (ch. xiii., xiv.) 
had been most striking and clear; the fulfilment 
had also been most remarkable; Ezra and his 
contemporaries must have felt a much deeper 
interest in that than in the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib; and it is unaccountable, therefore, if 
they inserted this narrative respecting Senna- 
cherib, that they did not give us a full account 
ulso of the overthrow of Babylon, and of their 
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deliverance, as showing the fulfilment of the 
prophecies on that subject. 

4, The author of the Books of Kings is un- 
known. There is reason to believe that these 
books, as well as the Books of Chronicles, and 
some other of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, were written dy the prophets; or at 
least compiled and arranged by some inspired 
man, from historical sketches that were made by 
the prophets. To such sketches or narratives 
we find frequent reference in the books them- 
selves. Thus Nathan the prophet, and Ahijah 
the Shilonite, and Iddo the scer, recorded the 
acts of Solomon (2 Chron. ix. 29); thus the same 
Iddo the seer, and Shemaiah the prophet, re- 
corded the acts of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xii. 15); 
thus the acts of Jehoshaphat were written in the 
Book of Jehu (2 Chron. xx. 34); and thus Isaiah 
wrote the acts of king Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 
22), and also of Hezckiah (2 Chron. xxxii, 32). 
Many of these historical sketches or fragments 
have not come down to us; but all that was 
essential to us has been doubtless incorporated 
into the sacred narrative, and transmitted to our 
own times. It isnot improbablethat many of these 
histories were mere fragments or public docu- 
ments; narratives or sketches of a single reign, or 
some important fact in a reign, Which were sub- 
sequently revised and jnsertcd in the more ex- 
tended history, so that, after all, it may be that 
we have all, or nearly all, of these fragments 
incorporated in the historics which we now 
possess. 

5. As Isaiah is thus known tohavewritten some 
portions of the history of the kings, it is probable 
that his history would be incorporated into the 
record of the kings by whomsoever that record 
might be composed. Indeed, the composition of the 
entire Books of Kings has been ascribed by many 
writers to Isaiah, though Grotius and some others 
ascribe it to Jeremiah. The general, and the prob- 
able opinion is, however, that the Books of the 
Kings were digested into their present form by 
Ezra. It is probable, therefore,I think, that Isaiah 
wrote the chapters in Kings respecting the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib; that the compiler of the 
Books of Kings, whoever he might be, adopted the 
fragment as a part of his history, and that the 
portion which we have here in Isaiah is the same 
fragment revised, abridged in some places, and 
enlarged in others, to adapt it to his purpose in 
introducing it into his boak of prophecy. But it 
is admitted that this is conjecture. Every consid- 
eration, however, must lead us to suppose that 
this is the work of Isaiah (comp. Introd. § &). 

The portion of history contained in these 
chapters differs from the recurd in the Kings in 
several respects. There is no difference in re- 
gard to the historical facts, but the difference 
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has respect to the fulness of the narratives, and 
to the change of a few words. The most mate- 
rial difference is that a few sentences, and mem- 
bers of sentences, are omitted in Isaiah which 
are found in Kings. These variations will be 
noticed in the exposition, and it is not necessary 
more particularly to refer to them here. 

The thirty-sixth chapter contains the follow- 
ing parts, or subjects:—1. Sennacherib, having 
taken most of the strongholds of Judca, sent 
Rabshakeh with a great force to besiege Jerusa- 
lem, and to summon it to surrender (1,2). 2. 
Hezekiah sent an embassy to meet with Rab- 
shakeh, evidently to induce him to depart from 
the city (3). 3. This embassy Rabshakeh ad- 
dressed in a proud, insolent, and taunting specch, 
reproaching them with putting their trust in 
Egypt, and with their fecbleness, and assuring 
them that Sennacherib had come up against the 
city at the command of Jenovan (4-10). 4. The 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

1. In the fourteenth year of Heze- 
hiah. Of his reign, 3.c. 709. (J That 
Sennacherib. Sennacherib was son and 
successor of Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, and began to reign a.m. 3290, or 
p.c. 714, and reigned, according to Cal- 
met, but four years, according to Pri- 
deaux cight years, and according to 
Gesenius eighteen years. The imme- 
diate occasion of this war against Judah 
was the fact that Hezeliah had shaken 
off the yoke of Assyria, by which his 
father Ahaz and the nation had suffered 
so much under Tiglath-pileser, or Shal- 
maneser (2 Kings xviii. 7). ‘To reduce 
Judea again to subjection, as well as to 
carry his conquests into Egypt, appears 
to have been the design of this celebrated 
expedition. He ravaged the country, 
took the strong towns and fortresses, and 
prepared then to lay siege to Jerusalem 
itself. Ifezekiah, however, as soon as 
the army of Sennacherib had entered 
Judea, prepared to put Jerusalem into 
a state of complete defence. At the 
advice of his counsellors he stopped the 
waters that flowed in the neighbourhood 
of tle city, and that might furnish re- 
freshment to a besieging army, built up 
the broken walls, enclosed one of the 
fountains within a wall, and prepared 
shields and darts in abundance to repel 
the invader (2 Chron. xxxii. 2-5). Sen- 
nacherib, seeing that all hope of easily 
taking Jerusalem was taken away, ap- 
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Jewish embassy requested Rabshakeh to speak 
in the Aramean or Syrian language, that the 
common people on the wall might not hear (11). 
6. To this he replied, that he came that éhey 
might hear ; to endeavour to draw them off from 
trusting to Hezekiah, and to induce them to 
submit to Sennacherib, promising them abund- 
ance in the land to which he would take them 
(12-20). 6. Toall this, the embassy of Hezekiah 
said nothing, but returned, as they had been in- 
structed, into the city, with deep expressions of 
sorrow and grief (21, 22). 


OW it came to pass in the 
fourteenth year of king Heze- 
kiah, that Sennacherib king of Assy- 
ria came up against all the defenced 
cities of Judah, and took them. 


@ 2Ki,18.13,&e.; 2 Ch.32.1,&¢, 


parently became inclined to hearken 
to terms of accommodation. ITezelciah 
sent to him to propose peace, and to ask 
the conditions on which he would with- 
draw his forces. He confessed his error 
in not paying the tribute stipulated by 
his father, and his willingness to pay 
now what should be demanded by Sen- 
nacherib, Sennacherib demanded three 
hundred talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold. This was paid by Heze- 
kiah, by exhausting the treasury, and 
by stripping even the temple of its gold 
(2 Kings xviii, 13-16). It was evidently 
understood in this treaty that Senna- 
cherib was to withdraw his forces, and 
return to his own land. But this treaty 
he ultimately disregarded (see Note on 
ch. xxxiii. 8). THe seems, however, to 
have granted Hezekiah some respite, 
and to have delayed his attack on Jeru- 
salem until his return from Egypt. ‘This 
war with Egypt he prosecuted at first 
with great success, and with a fair pro- 
spect of the conquest of that country. 
But having laid siege to Pelusium, and 
having spent much time before it with- 
out success, he was compelled at length 
to raise the siege, and to retreat. ‘Tir- 
hakah king of Ethiopia having come to 
the aid of Sevechus, the reigning mon- 
arch of Egypt, and advancing to the re- 
lief of Pelusium, Sennacherib was com- 
pelled to raise the siege, and retreated 
to Judea. Here, having taken Lachish, 
and disregarding his compact with Iie- 
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2 And the king of Assyria sent 
Rabshakeh from Lachish to Jeru- 
salem unto king Hezekiah with a 
great army. And he stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool in the 
highway of the faller’s field. 

3 Then came forth unto him 
Eliakim, Hilkiah’s son, which was 
over the house, and Shebna the 


zekiah, he sent an army to Jerusalem 
under Rabshakeh to Jay siege to the 
city. his is the point in the history 
of Sennacherib to which the passage 
before us refers (see Prideaux’s Connec- 
tion, vol. i. pp. 138-141; Jos. Ant. x.1; 
Gesenius tn locos and Robinson's Cal- 
met). (All the defenced cities. All 
the towns on the way to Egypt, and in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem (see Notes on 
ch. x. 28-32). 

2, And the king of Assyria sent Rab- 
shukeh. In 2 Kings xviii. 17, it is said 
that he sent Tartan, and Rabsaris, and 
Rabshakeh. In regard to Tartan, sce 
Note on ch. xx. 1. It is probable that 
Rabshakeh only is mentioned in Isaiah 
because the expedition may have been 
mainly under his direction, or more 
probably because he was the principal 
speaker on the occasion to which he 
refers. QJ From Lachish. This was a 
city in the south of the tribe of Judah, 
and was south-west of Jerusalem (Josh. 
x. 23; xv. 89). It was situated in a 
plain, and was the seat of an ancient 
Canaanitish king. It was rebuilt and 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9). 
It was in some respects a border town, 
and was a defence against the incursions 
of the Philistines. It was therefore situ- 
ated between Jerusalem and Egypt, and 
was in the direct way of Sennacherib in 
his going to Egypt, and on his return. It 
lay, according to Eusebius and Jerome, 
seven Roman miles from Eleutheropolis 
towards the south. No trace of the 
town, however, is now to be found (sce 
Robinson’s Bib. Researches, vol. ii. 
pp. 888, 889). J With a great army. 
Sennacherib remained himself for a 
time at Lachish, though he followed not 
long after. It is probable that he sent 
forward a considerable portion of his 
immense army, retaining only so many 
forces as he judged would be necessary 
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scribe, } and Joah, Asaph’s son, the 
recorder, 

4 And Rabshakech said unto 
them, Say ye now to Hezekiah, 
Thus saith the great king, the king 
of Assyria, What confidence is this 
wherein thou trustest ? 

5 I say, sayest thou (but they are 


1 or, sreretury. 


to carry on the siege of Lachish. In 
2 Chron. xxxii. 9, if is said that Sen- 
nacherib, while he sent his servants to 
Jerusalem, ‘laid siege to Lachish and 
all his power with him ;’ but this must 
mean that he retained with him a con- 
siderable part of his army, and doubtless 
all that contributed to his magnificence 
and splendour, ‘The word ‘power’ in 
2 Chron. xxxii. 9, means also ‘dominion’ 
(sec the margin), and denotes all the in- 
signia of royalty; and this might have 
been retained while a considerable part 
of his forees had been sent forward to 
Jerusalem. {J And he stood. He halted ; 
he encamped there; he intended to make 
that the point of attack. J By the 
conduit, &e. (see Notes on ch. vii. 3.) 

3. Then came forth unto him. Isaiah 
has here omitted what is recorded in 
2 Kings xviii. 18, viz., that Rabshakeh 
and his companions ‘called to the king,’ 
and as the result of that probably Ileze- 
kiah sent out Eliakim. J Zliakim, 
Hilkiah's son, which was over the house, 
Respecting Eliakim, and his character, 
see Notes on ch. xxii. 20-25. YJ And 
Shebna the scribe. This may have been 
some other man than the one mentioned 
inch. xxii. 15. Ile is there said to have 
been ‘over the house,’ and it is stated 
that he should be degraded from that 
office, and succeeded by Eliakim. It 
is possible, however, that Hezekiah re- 
tained him as sertbe, or as secretary 
(see the analysis of ch. xxii. 15-25). 
q And Joah, Asaph’s son, the recorder, 
The chronicler ; the officer to whom was 
intrusted the keeping of the records of 
state. ‘The Ilebrew word means ‘the 
remembrancer ;’ him by whose means 
former events might be recalled and 
remembered, perhaps an officer such as 
would be called historiographer. 

4. What confidence. What is the 
ground of your confidence? on what do 
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but vain lwords) *Z have counsel 
and strength for war: now on 
whom dost thou trust, that thou 
rebellest against me ? 

6 Lo, thou trustest in the staff 
of this broken reed, on Egypt ; 
whereon if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand, and pierce it: so is 


1 a word of lips. 
2 or, but counsel? and strength are fur the war. 


you trust? The appellation ‘great king’ 
was the customary title of the kings of 
the Persians and Assyrians. 

5. I say, saycst thou. In 2 Kings 
xviii, 20, this is ‘thou sayest ;’ and thus 
many MSS. read it here, and Lowth 
and Noyes have adopted that reading. 
So the Syriac reads it. But the sense 
is not affected whichever reading is 
adopted. It is designed to show to 
Ilezekiah that his reliance, cither on his 
own resources or on Egypt, was vain. 
q{ But they are but vain words. Marg. 
as Heb. ‘A word of lips;’ that is, mere 
words; vain and empty boasting. J On 
whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest 
against me? Hezekiah had revolted 
from the Assyrian power, and had re- 
fused to pay the tribute which had been 
imposed on the Jews in the time of Ahaz 
(2 Kings xviii. 7). 

6. Lo, thow trustest. Tt is possible 
that Sennacherib might have been ap- 
prised of the attempt which had been 
made by the Jews to secure the co- 
operation of Egypt (sec Notes on ch. 
xxx. 1-7; xxxi. 1, sq.), though he 
might not have been aware that the 
negotiation was unsuccessful. {J Jn the 
staff of this broken reed. The same 
comparison of Egypt with a broken 
reed, or a reed which broke while they 
were trusting to it, occurs in Ezels. xxix. 
6,7. Reeds were doubtless used often 
for staves, as they are now. They are 
light and hollow, with long joints. The 
idea here is, that as a slender reed would 
break when a man leaned on it, and 
would pierce his hand, so it would be 
with Egypt. ‘Their reliance would give 
way, and their trusting to Egypt would 
be attended with injury to themselves 
(comp. ch. xxx. 5, 7; xxxi. 3). 

%. But if thou say to me. Tf you 
shall make this plea, that you believe 
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Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that 
trust in him. 

7 But if thou say to me, We 
trust in the Lorp our God ; is ié not 
he whose high places and whose 
altars Hezekiah hath taken away, 
and@ said to Judah and to Jeru- 
salem, Ye shall worship before this 
altar ? 

@9K1,18.4. 


Jenova will protect you in your revolt. 
The word ‘thou’ here refers to Heze- 
kiah, or to the ambassadors speaking 
inhisname. In 2 Kings xviii. 22, it is, 
‘but if ye say unto me;’ that is, you 
ambassadors. ‘The sense is substantially 
the same. J Is it not he, &c. This 
is given as a reason why tl.cy should 
not put their confidence in Jenovan. 
The reason is, that he supposed that 
Hezekiah had removed all the altars of 
Jenovan from all parts of the Jand, and 
that they could not calculate on the 
protection of a God whose worship had 
been abolished. It is probable that 
Sennacherib and Rabshakech had heard 
of the reformation which had been 
effected by Hezekiah ; of his destroying 
the groves and altars which had been 
consecrated in the reign of his father to 
idolatry, and perhaps of the fact that he 
had even destroyed the brazen serpent 
which Moses had made, and which had 
become an object of idolatrous worship 
(2 Kings xvili. 4), and he may have 
supposed that all these altars and groves 
had been devoted to Jenovaun, and were 
connected with his worship. He did 
not seem to understand that all that 
Hezekiah had done was only to estab- 
lish the worship of JEwovan in the Jand. 
qi High places. The worship of idols 
was usually performed in groves on high 
places ; or on the tops of hills and moun- 
tains, It seems to have been suppesed 
that worship in such places was more 
acceptable to the Deity. Perhaps it 
may have been because they thus seem- 
ed nearer the residence of the gods ; or, 
perhaps, because there is sublimity and 
solemnity in such places—a stillness and 
elevation above the world which scem 
favourable to devotion (see 1 Sam. ix. 
12; 1 Kings iii. 4; 2 Kings xii. 2; 1 
Chron. xiii, 29). Chapels, temples, and 
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8 Now therefore give 1 pledges, 
I pray thee, to my master the king 
of Assyria, and I will give thee two 
thousand ¢ horses, if thou be able on 
thy part to set riders upon them. 

9 How then wilt thou turn away 
the face of one captain of thc least 


lor, hostuges. &7s.20./,8; Hos1i3, 4 Jer.2 36. 


altars, were erected on such places (1 


Kings xiii. 22; 2 Kings xvii., xxix), and 
ministers and priests attended there to 
officiate (1 Kings xii. 32; 2 Kings xvii. 
32). Even the kings of Judah, not- 
withstanding the express prohibition of 
Moses (Deut. xii.), were engaged in 
such acts of worship (2 Kings xii. 4; 
xiv. 4; xv. 4, 35; 2 Chron. xv. 17; xx. 
83); and Solomon himself sacrificed in 
chapels of this kind (1 Kings iit. 2). 
These places Ilezekiah had destroyed ; 
that is, he had cut down the consecrated 
groves, and had destroyed the chapels 
and temples which had been erected 
there. The fact that Ahaz, the father 
of Ilezekiah, had been distinguished for 
worshipping in such places had probably 
led the king of Assyria to suppose that 
this was the proper worship of the God 
of the Jews; and now that Ilezekiah 
had destroyed them all, he seems to 
have inferred that he was guilty of gross 
irreligion, and could no longer depend 
on the protection of Jenovan. {J And 
said to Judahand Jerusalem. He had 
commanded them to worship only in 
Jerusalem, at the temple. This was in 
strict accordance with the law of Moses; 
but this seems to have been understood 
by Sennacherib as in fact almost or quite 
banishing the worship of JEnovam from 
the land. Probably this was said to 
alienate the minds of the people from 
Hezekiah, by showing them that he had 
taken away their rights and privileges 
of worshipping God where they chose. 
8. Now, therefore, give pledges. 
Marg. ‘Ilostages.’ ‘The Hebrew verb 
(22%) means properly to mix or min- 
ale; then, to exchange commodities by 
barter or traffic; then, to become surety 
for any onc, to exchange with him, to 
stand in his place; then, to pledge, to 
pledge one’s life, or to give security of 
any kind. Tere it is used in a spirit 
of taunting or derision, and is equiva- 
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of my master’s servants, and put 
thy trust on Egypt ¢for chariots 
and for horsemen ? 

10 And am I now come up without 
the Lorp against this land to de- 
stroy it? The Lorp ‘said unto me, Go 
up against this land, and destroy it. 

¢ ch.d5.7; Am.3.6. 


a ee 


lent to what would be said among us, 


‘TI will bet you, or T will lay a wager, 
that if we should give you only two 
thousand horses, you could not find 
men enough to ride them, or men that 
had knowledge of horsemanship enough 
to guide them.’ There was much se- 
verity in this taunt. The Jews hoped 
to defend themselves, Yet here was an 
immense army coming up to lay siege 
against them. What hope had they of 
defence? So weak and feeble were 
they, that Rabshakeh said they could 
not furnish even two thousand horse- 
men to resist all the host of the Assy- 
rians. ‘There was also, doubtless, much 
truth in this taunt. It was not per- 
mitted by the law of Moses for the Jews 
to keep cavalry, nor for their kings to 
multiply horses. ‘The reason of this 
may be seen in the Netes on ch. ii. 7. 
Though some of the kings, and es- 
pecially Solomon, had disregarded this 
law of Moses, yet Hezekiah had en- 
deavoured to restore the observance of 
the law, and it is probable that he had 
no cavalry, and that the art of horse- 
manship was little known in Jerusalem. 
As the Assyrians prided themselves on 
their cavalry, they consequently looked 
with contempt on a people who were 
destitute of this means of defence. 

9. How then wilt thou turn away 
the face. The most unimportant cap- 
tain in the army of Assyria commands 
more horsemen than this, and how can 
you expect to oppose even him, much 
more how can you be able to resist all 
the mighty army of the Assyrians? 
{| One captain of the least. The word 
‘captain’ here (mhz, construct state 
from M33) denotes a prefect or gov- 
ernor of a province less than a satrap, 
an officer who was under the satrap, 
and subject to him. It is applied to an 
officer in the Assyrian empire (2 Kings 
xviii. 24); in the Chaldean empire (Jer. 
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11 Then said Bliakim, and Sheb- 
na, and Joah, unto Rabshakeh, 
Speak, I pray thee, unto thy serv- 
ants in the Syrian language ; for 


li. 23); the Persian (sth. viii. 9; ix. 
3); and to the prefects of Judea in the 
time of Solomon (1 Kings x.15), The 
word is of foreign origin. 

10. And am I now come ap without 
the Lorp. Am I come up without his 
permission or command?  Rabshakeh 
here speaks in the name of his master ; 
and he means to say that he had the 
express command of Jrnovau to inflict 
punishment on the Jews. It is possible 
that there had been conveyed to Sen- 
nacherib a rumour of what Isaiah had 
said (see ch. x. 5, 6) that God would 
bring the Assyrians upon the Jewish 
people to punish them for their sins, and 
that Rabshakeh now pleads that as his 
authority, in order to show them that 
resistance would be vain. Or it may 
be that he uses the name Jenovan here 
as synonymous with the name of Gop, 
and means to say that he had been 
divinely directed to come up in that 
expedition. All the ancient warriors 
usually consulted the gods, and en- 
deavoured by auguries to obtain the 
Divine approbation of their plans of 
conquest, and Rabshakeh may mean 
simply to say that his master came now 
under the divine sanction and direction. 
Or, which is more probable, he made 
use of this as a mere pretence for the 
purpose of influencing the people who 
heard him, and to whom he said he 
was sent (ver. 12), in order to alienate 
their minds from Ilezekiah, and to in- 
duce them to surrender. Je knew that 
it was one of the principles of the Jews, 
however little they regarded it in prac- 
tice, to yield to his authority. Wicked 
men willbe glad to plead Divineauthority 
for their purposes and plans when they 
can have the slightest pretence for it. 

11. Speak, £ pray thee, unto thy 
seruints in the Syrian language. Heb. 
measx—‘ Aramean.’ Aram, or Aramea, 
properly meaning a high region, or the 
highlands, was of wider extent than 
Syria Proper, and comprehended not 
only Syria, but Mesopotamia. It usually 
denotes however Syria Proper, of which 
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we understand it: and speak not 
to us in the Jews’ language, in the 
ears of the people that are on the 
wa e 


the capital was Damascus. The lan- 
guage of all this country was probably 
the same—the Syrian or Aramean, a 
language of the same family as the He- 
brew, and having a strong resemblance 
to that and to the Chaldee. This was 
not properly the Janguage of Assyria, 
where probably a dialect composed of 
the language of the Medes and Persians 
was employed. But the Syriac language 
was spoken in different parts of Assyria. 
Tt was speken in Mesopotamia, and 
doubtless in some of the provinces of 
the Assyrian empire, and might be pre- 
sumed to be understood by Rabshakeh, 
and those with him. The Jews had in- 
tercourse with the Syrians, and those 
who had been sent out by Hezekiah had 
learned to speak that. It is not pro- 
bable that they understood the Medo- 
Persian tongue that was spoken by the 
Assyrians usually. The Syriac or Ara- 
mean was probably the most common 
language which was spoken in that 
region. Its knowledge prevailed in the 
time of the Saviour, and was that which 
he usually spoke. J Jn the Jews’ lan- 
guage (nez1m). The language of Judah. 
It is remarkable that they did not call 
it the Hebrew language. But there 
might have been some national pride in 
regard to this. The Hebrew language 
had been the common language of all 
the Jews, and had been spoken by those 
of the kingdom of Israel or Samaria, as 
well as by those of the kingdom of 
Judah. But after the revolt of the ten 
tribes it is possible that they might have 
claimed the language as their own, and 
regarded the Hebrew — the venerable 
language of their fathers—as belonging 
to them peculiarly, as they claimed 
everything that was sacred or vencrable 
in the nation, and hence they spoke of 
it as the language of Judah. The name 
of Judah, or Jews, which is derived from 
Judah, was, after the removal of the 
ten tribes, given to the entire nation— 
a name which is retained to the present 
time. In Isa. xix. 18, it is called the 
language of Canaan (see Note on that 
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12 But Rabshakch sajd, Hath 
my master sent me to thy master 
and to thee to speak these words ? 

a’ Ps,31.18, 


place). J Jn the ears of the people that 


are on the wall. This conference took 
place evidently near the city, and within 
hearing distance. Doubtless the people 
of the city, feeling a curiosity to hear 
the message of the Assyrian, crowded the 
walls, ‘lhe Jewish ambassadors were 
apprehensive that what was said by Rab- 
shakeh would alienate their minds from 
Mezekiah, and requested that the con- 
ference might be conducted in a language 
which they could not understand. 

12. Hath my master sent me to thy 
master and to thee? To Hezekiah, and 
to you alone. A part of my purpose is 
to address the people, to induce them 
to leave Iezekiah, and to offer no re- 
sistance to the Assyrian. J 70 the men 
that sit on the wall, &c. ‘The meaning 
of this is, that the inhabitants of the 
city, if they do not surrender, will be 
subjected to the severest evils of famine. 
If they did not surrender, it was the 
purpose of the Assyrian to lay siege to 
the city, and to reduce it. But it was 
often the work of years to reduce and 
take a city. Nebuchadnezzar spent 
thirteen years before ‘Tyre, and the 
Greeks employed ten in reducing an- 
cient ‘Troy. The sense here is, there- 
fore, that unless the people could be 
induced to surrender to Sennachcrib, 
they would be subjected to all the hor- 
rors of a siege, when they would be 
reduced to the most deplorable state of 
necessity and want. ‘The idea in the 
whole verse is clearly expressed in the 
parallel place in 2 Chron. xxxii, 11: 
‘Doth not Hezckiah persuade you to 
give over yourselves to die by famine 
and by thirst, saying, The Lorp our God 
shall deliver us out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria?’—In regard to the 
indelicacy of this pas8age, we may ob- 
serve—1l. That the Masorites in the 
Hebrew text have so pointed the words 
used, that in reading it the offensivencss 
would be considerably avoided. It is 
common in the IIcbrew Seriptures, when 
a word is used in the text that is in- 
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hath he not sent me to the men that 
sit upon the wall, that they may 
cat their own dung and drink their 
own piss with you ? 


margin, and the vowel-points that be- 


lone to the word in the margin aro 
applied to the word in the text, and tho 
word in the margin is thus commonly 
read. In accordance with this custom 
among the Jews, it is evident that mora 
delicacy might have been observed by 
our translators in this, and in somo 
otlicr places of the Scriptures. 2. ‘The 
customs, habits, and modes of expression 
of people in different nations and times, 
differ. What appears indelicate at ono 
time or in one country, may not only 
Le tolerated, but common in another. 
Many things are esteemed indclicate 
among us which are not so in polite and 
refined France; many expressions aro 
so regarded now which were not in the 
time when the Bible was translated into 
English. Many things may be to us 
offensive which were not so to the 
Syrians, the Babylonians, and the Jews ; 
and many modes of expression which 
are common now, and consistent with 
all onr notions of refinement, may ap- 
pear improper in some other period of 
the world. There are many things in 
Shakspere, and in most of the old 
English writers, which cannot now be 
read without a blush. Yet need I say 
that those expressions will be heard with 
unconcern in the theatre by those whose 
delicacy is most offended by some ex- 
pression in the Bible? There are things 
infinitely more offensive to delicacy in 
Byron, and Moore, and even Burns, 
than there are in the Seriptures ; and 
yet are these not read without a mur- 
mur by those who make the loudest 
complaints of the slightest departure 
from delicacy in the Bible? 3. There 
is another remark to be made in regard 
to this. Isaiah is not at all responsible 
for the indelicacy of the language here. 
He is simply a historian. LHe did not 
say it; nor is he responsible for it. If 
there is indelicacy in it, it is not in 
recording it, but in saying it; and 
the responsibility is on Rabshakeh. If 
Isaiah undertook to make a record of 


delicate, to place another word in the | an important transaction, what right 
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13 ‘Then Rabshakeh stood, and 
cried with ¢a loud voice in the Jews’ 
language, and said, Hear ye the 
words of the ’great king, the king 
of Assyria. 

14 Thus saith the king, Let not 
Iezekiah deceive you : for he shall 
not be able to deliver you. 

15 Neither ¢let Hezekiah make 
you trust in the Lorn, saying, 
The Lorp will surely deliver us: 
@ P.17.10-13, 8 Ps.82.6,7; Dan.d.37.  ¢ P's.71.10,11. 


had he to abridge it, or contract it, or 
to make it different from what it was? 
4, And again: it was of importance to 
give the true character of the attack 
which was made on Jerusalem. The 
coming of Sennacherib was attended 
with pride, and insolence, and blas- 
phemy ; and it was important to state 
the true character of the transaction. 
and to record just what was said and 
done. Hence Isaiah, as a faithful his- 
tovian, recorded the coming of the As- 
syrians; the expressions of their haugh- 
tiness, insolence, and pride; their vain 
boasting, and their reproaches of Jeno- 
var; and for the same reason he has 
recorded the gross and indelicate lan- 
guage which they used to add to the 
trials of the Jews. Let him who used 
the language, and not him who recorded 
it, bear the blame. 

13. Yhen Rabshakeh stood. Indi- 
cating the posture of a man who intends 
to speak to them at a distance. J And 
ericd with a loud voice. So that those 
on the wall could hear. Zhe words 
of the king, dc. (sce Note on ver. 4.) 

14, Let not Hezekiah deccive you. 
By inducing you to put your trust in 
Jenova or in himself, or with promises 
that you will be delivered. Not be 
able to deliver you. In 2 Kings xviii. 
29, it is added, ‘ out of his hand ;’ but 
the sense is substantially the same. 

15. Make you trust in the Lon. 
Rabshakeh knew that Iezekiah was 
professedly devoted to JeHovay, and 
that he would endeavour to induce the 
people to trust in him. The Jews had 
now no other refuge but God, and as 
long as they put their confidence there, 
even Rabshakeh knew that it was 
hazardous to attempt to take and de- 
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this city shall not be delivered into 
the hand of the king of Assyria. 

16 Hearken not to Hezekiah : 
for thus saith the king of Assyria, 
Make Jan agreement with me by a 
present, and come out to me: and 
eat ye every one of his vine, ¢and 
every one of his fig-tree, and drink 
ye every one the waters of his own 
cistern ; 


1 with me a blessing, or, seek my favour by a present. 
d Zcch.3.10, 


stroy their city. It was his policy, 
therefore, first to endeavour to under- 
mine their reliance on God, before he 
could have any hope of success. The 
enemies of God’s people cannot succeed 
in their designs against them until they 
can unsettle their confidence in Iim. 


16. Hearken not to Hezekiah. Do 
not listen to his entreaties to confide in 
him, and in Jxnovau; do not unite 
with him in endeavouring to make any 
resistance or opposition tous. Make 
an agreement with me by a present. 
The XX. read this, Ei Bosaseds 
su20yrbivas— If you wish to be bles-ed, 
or happy, come out to me.’ ‘The He- 
brew is Jiterally, ‘Make with me a 
blessing’ (mp2a). ‘The idea of its 
being done ‘by a present,’ is not in the 
Hebrew text. ‘Tlic word ‘blessing’ 
here probably means the same as peace, 
‘Make peace with me,’ perhaps because 
peace was regarded as a blessing ; and 
perhaps the word is used with a refer- 
ence to one of the significations of 472, 
which is to kneel down, and this word 
may refer to their kneeling down ; 
that is, to their offering allegiance to 
the king of Assyria. ‘The former is, 
however, the more probable sense, that 
the word means peace, because this wis 
an evident blessing, or would be the 
source of rich blessings to them. It is 
not, however, used in this sense else- 
where in the Bible. The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘Make peace (s339) with 
me.’ J And come out to we. Sur- 
render yourselves tome. It is evident, 
however, that he did not mean that he 
would then remove them from their 
city and country, but he demanded a 
surrender, intending to come and re- 
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17 Until ¢I come and take you 
away to a land like your own land, 
a land of corn and wine, a land of 
bread and vineyards. 

18 Beware lest Hezekiah per- 
suade you, saying, The Lorp will 
deliver us: ’ Hath any of the gods 


move them at some other period (ver. 
17). § And cat ye every one of his 
own vine. An emblem of safety, when 
every man might be permitted to par- 
take of the fruit of hisown labour. All 
that he now professed to desire was, 
that they should surrender the city, 
and give up their means of defence, 
and then he would leave them in 
security and quietness, until it should 
please his master to come and remove 
them to a land as fertile as their own. 
| And drink ye every one. Another 
emblem of security and happiness. This 
promise was made to induce them to 
surrender, On the one hand, he threat- 
ened them with the dreadful evils of 
famine if they refused and allowed their 
city to be besieged (ver. 12); and on 
the other, he promised them, for a time 
at least, a quiet and secure residence in | 
their own city, and then a removal toa | 
land not inferior to their own. 

17. Until T come. ‘These are the 
words of the king of Assyria delivered 
by Rabshakeh. It was proposed that 
they should remain safely in Jerusalem 
until Sennacherib should himself come 
and remove them to his own land. He 
was now engaged in the siege of Lachish 
(ver. 2), and it is probable that he pur- 
posed to take some other of the unsub- 
dued towns in that part of Palestine. 
q] And take you away. It was common 
for conquerors in ancient times to re- 
move a vanquished people from their 
own country. They did this either by 
sending them forth in colonies to people 
some unsettled region, or by removin 
the body of them to the Jand of the 
conqueror. This was done for various 
purposes. It was sometimes to make 
slaves of them ; sometimes for the pur- 
poses of triumph ; but more commonly 
to secure them from revolt. In this 
manner the ten tribes were removed 
from the kingdom of Samaria; and 
thus also the Jews were carried to; 
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of the nations delivered his land 
out of the hand of the king of As- 
syria ? 

19 Where are the gods of Ha- 
math and Arphad ? where ave the 
gods of Sepharvaim? and have 

& Prov.12.10. & Dan.3.15. 


Babylon. Suctonius says (ch. xxi.) of 
Augustus, that he removed the Suevi 
and the Sicambri into Gaul, and sta- 
tioned them on the Rhine. The same 
thing was also practised in Egypt, for 
the purpose of securing the people from 
revolt (Gen. xlvii. 21). {A land like 
your own land. A fertile land, abound- 
ing in the same productions as your 
own, (And wine. Palestine was 
celebrated for the vine. The idea is, 
that in the Iand to which he would 
remove them, they should not want. 

18. Lath any of the gods of the na- 
tions, &c. ‘This is said to show them 
the impossibility, as he supposed, of 
being delivered from the arm of the 
king of Assyria. He had conquered 
all before him, and not even the gods 
of the nations had been able to rescue 
the Jands where they were worshipped 
from the hands of the victorious invader. 
He inferred, therefore, that JEuovan, 
the God of Palestine, could not save 
their Jand. 

19. Where are the gods of Hamath, 
&e. In regard to these places, sce 
Notes on ch. x. 9-11. J Where are 
the gods of Sepharvaim ? Sepharvaim 
was probably in Mesopotamia. Ptolemy 
mentions a city there of the name of 
Sipphara, as the most southern city of 
Mesopotamia, which is probably the 
same. It is evident that it was in the 
vicinity of Hamath and Arphad, and 
these are known to have been in Meso- 
potamia. When Shalmaneser carried 
Israel away captive from Samaria, he 
sent colonies of people into Palestine in 
their stead, among whom were the 
Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvii. 24, 31). 
{| And have they delivered Samaria 
(see Note on ch. x. 11), The author 
of the Books of Chronicles expresses 
this in a more summary manner, and 
says, that Rabshakeh joined JEnovau 
with the gods of the nations in the 
same language of reproach: ‘And he 
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they delivered Samaria out ¢of my 
hand ? 

20 Who are they among all the 
gods 4of these lands that have de- 
livered their land out of my hand, 
that the Lorn should deliver Jeru- 
salem out of my hand ? 

21 But they held their peace, 
and answered him not a word: for 

2% 2 Ki.18.10, 


spake against the God of Jerusalem, as 


against the gods of the people of the 
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the king’s commandment was, say- 
ing, Answer him ¢not, 

22 Then came Kliakim the son 
of Hilkiah, that was over the house- 
hold, and Shebna the seribe, and 
Joah the son of Asaph, the re- 
to Hezekiah with their 
clothes rent, and told him the 
words of Rabshakeh, 


} oh.37.18,19; 45.16,17. © Prov.26.4. 


earth, which were the work of the 
hands of man’ (2 Chron, xxxii. 19). 
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21. But they held their peace. 
zekiah had commanded them not to 
answer. ‘hey were simply to hear 
what Rabshakeh had to propose, and to 
report to him, that he might decide on 
what course to pursue. It was a case 
also in which it was every way proper 
that they should be silent. ‘There was 
so much insolence, self-confidence, blas- 
phemy, the proposals were so degrading, 
and the claims were so arrogant, that it 
was not proper that they should enter 
into conference, or listen a moment to 
the terms proposed. ‘their minds also 
were so horror-stricken with the lan- 
guage of insolence and blasphemy, and 
their hearts so pained by the circum- 
stances of the city, that they would not 
feel like replying to him.—There are 
circumstances when it is proper to main- 
tain a profound silence in the presence 
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of revilers and blasphemers, and when 
we should withdraw from them, and go 
and spread the ease before the Lorn, 
This was done here (ch. xxxvii. 1), and 
the result showed that this was the 


‘course of wisdom. 
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22. With their clothes rent. ‘This 
was a common mark of grief among 
the Jews (see 2 Sam iii. 21; 1 Kings 
xxi. 27; Ezra ix, 3; Job i. 20; it. 12; 
Jer, xxxvi. 24; and Notes on Matt. 
xxvi. 65; Acts xiv. 14). The causes 
of their griefs were the insolence and 
arrogance of Rabshakeh ; the proposal 
to surrender the city ; the threatening of 
the siege on the one hand, and of the re- 
moval on the other, and the blasphemy 
of the name of their God, and the re- 
proach of the king. All these things 
filled their hearts with grief, and they 
hastened to make report to Iezekiah. 
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ANALYSIS, 


Tis chapter contains a continuation of the 
historical narrative commenced in the previons 
chapter. IJlezckiah went with expressions of 
grief to the temple, to spread the cause of his 
Gistress before the Lord (1). Ile sent an em- 
bassage to Isaiah to ask his counscl in the time 
of the general distress (2-5). Isaiah replicd 
that he should not be afraid of the Assyrian, for 
that he should soon be destroyed (6,7). The 
return of Rabshakeh to Seunacherib (8). Scn- 
nacherib heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, 
was preparing to make war upon him, and sent 
another embassay, with substantially the same 
message as the former, to induce him to sur- 
render (9-13). ezckiah having read the Ictter 
which he sent, went again to the temple, and 
spread it before the Lord (14). Mis prayer is 
recorded (15-20). Isaiah, in answer to his 
prayer, reproves the pride and arrogance of 
Scnnacherib, and gives the assurance that Je- 
rusilent shall be safe, and that the Assyrian 


shall be destroyed (21-35), The chapter closes 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1, When king Hezekiah heard it. 
JWeard the account of the words of Rab- 
shakeh (ch. xxxvi. 22). J That he rent 
his clothes (see Note on ch. xxxvi. 22). 
{ Ile covered himself with sackcloth 
(sce Note on ch. iii. 24). J And went 
into the house of the Lonv. Went up 
to the temple to spread out the case 
before Jenova (ver. 14), ‘This was in 
accordance with the usual habit of He- 
zekiah ; and it teaches us that when we 
are environed with difficulties or danger, 
aud when the name of our God is blas- 
phemed, we should go and spread out our 
{celings before God, and seek: his aid. 

2. And he sent liakim (see Note on 
ch. xxxvi. 3). GY And the elders of the 
priests. Tt was a case of deep import- 
ance, and one that pertained in a special 
manner to the interests of religion ; and 
he, therefore, selected the most respect- 
able embassage that he could to present 
the case tothe prophet. | Covered 
with sackcloth. Mcligion had been in- 
sulted. The God whom the priests 
served had been blasphemed, and the 
very temple was threatened, and it was 
proper that the priests should go with 
the habiliments of mourning. {J Unto 
Tsaiah, It was customary on occasions 
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with an account of the destraction of the army 
of the Assyrians, and the death of Scnnachesib 
(36-88). 


AS’ D ait came to pass when king 

Hezekiah heard 7t, that he 
rent 2his clothes, and covered him- 
self with sackcloth, and went ¢into 
the house of the Lorn. 

2 And he sent Eliakim, who was 
over the household, and Shebna 
the scribe, and the elders of the 
priests, covered with ¢sackeloth, 
unto Isaiah the prophet the son of 
Amoz. 

8 And they said unto him, Thus 
saith Hezckiah, This day 7s a day 
of ¢trouble, and of rebuke, Sand of 
blasphemy :1 for the children are 
come to the birth, and there 97s not 
streneth to bring forth. 


@9 Ki 19.1,&¢. 6 Job 1.20. ¢ ver. 14. 
@Jovll.13, 6 Ps 80.15. f 0.25.8; Rev. 
1 or, zrovocution, 9g ch.66.9, 


——. 


of danger to consult proplicts, as those 
who had direct communication with God, 
and seck counsel from them. Thus 
Balak sent messengers to Balanm to 
consult him in a time of perplexity 
(Num. xxii. 5, sq.); thus Jehoshaphat. 
and the king of Isracl consulted Micaialh 
in time of danger from Syria (1 Kings 
xxii. 1-13); thus Ahaziah, when sick, 
sent to consult Elijah (2 Kings i. 1-9); 
and thus Josiah sent an embassage to 
Wuldah the prophetess to inquire in re- 
gard to the book which was found in the 
temple of the Lord (2 Kings xxii. 14.) 
3. This isa day of rebuke. This may 
refer either to the reproaches of Rab- 
shakeh, or more probably to the fict 
that Hezckiah regarded the Lorp as 
rebuking his people for their sins. The 
word which is here used (mz), means 
more properly chastisement or punish- 
ment (Ps, exlix, 7; Hos. v. 9). { And 
of blasphemy. Marg. ‘ Provocation.’ 
The word here used (E83), means pro- 
perly reproach ov contumely; and the 
sense is, that God and his cause had 
been vilified by Rabshakeh, and it was 
proper to appeal to him to vindicate the 
honour of his own name (ver. 4). J For 
the children are come, &c. The mean- 
ing of this figure is plain, ‘There was 
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4 Jt may be the Lorp thy God 
will hear the words of Rabshakeh, 
whom the king of Assyria his 
master hath sent to reproach ¢the 
living God, and will reprove the 
words which the Lorn thy God 
hath heard: wherefore lift up thy 
rayer fur the #remnant that is 
eft. 1 

5 So the servants of king Ieze- 
kiah canie to Isaiah, 


@ ver.23.24; ch.51.7,8. 6 Ro.9.97. 3 found. 


the highest danger, and need of aid. 
Tt was as in childbirth in which the 
pains had been protracted, the strength 
exhausted, and where there was most 
imminent danger in regard tothe mother 
and the child. So Iezekiah said there 
was the most imminent danger in the 
city of Jerusalem, They had made all 
possible preparations for defence, And 
now, in the most critical time, they felt 
their energies exhausted, their strength 
insufficient for their defence, and they 
needed the interposition of God. 


4. It may be the Lonp thy God. The 
God whom thou dost serve, and in whose 
name and by whose authority thou dost 
exercise the prophetic office. Q Will 
hear the words. Will come forth and 
vindicate himself in regard to the Jan- 
guage of reproach and blasphemy which 
has been used. Sce a similar use of the 
word ‘hear’ in Ex, ii, 24; iii. 7. J Zo 
reproach the living God. The revil- 
ings of Rabshakeh were really directed 
against the true God. The reproach 
of the ‘living God’ consisted in com- 
paring him to idols, and saving that he 
was no more able to defend Jerusalem 
than the idol-gods had been able to de- 
tend their lands (sce Note on ch. xxxvi. 
18). The phrase ‘the Uving God’ is 
often applicd to Jeuovan in contradis- 
tinction from idols, which were mere 
blocks of wood or stone. | for the 
remnant that is left. For those who 
survive ; or probably for those parts of 
the land, including Jerusalem, that have 
not fallen into the hands of the Assyrian. 
Sennacherib had taken many towns, 
but there were many also that had not 
yet been subdued by him. 

6. Wherewitth the servants, &c. Teb, 
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G6 And Isaiah said unto them, 
Thus shall ye say unto your master. 
Thus saith the Lorn, Be not afraid 
of¢ the words that thou hast heard, 
wherewith the servants of the king 
of Assyria have blasphemed me. 

7 Behold, I will 2send a blast 
upon him, and he shall hear a 
rumour, and return to his own 
land; and I will cause him to fall 
by the sword in his own land. 


¢ ch.43.1,2; 51.12,13. 
2 or, put a spirit into him; 1 Ki.22.23. 


se93—The ‘youth,’ or the young men. 


The word properiy denotes boys, youths, 
young men; and is used here probably 
by way of disparagement, in contradis- 
tinction from an embassy that would be 
truly respectable, made up of aged men. 
{ Have blasphemed me. God regarded 
these words as spoken against himself, 
and he would vindicate his own honour 
and name. 

7. Behold, I will send a blast upon 
him, Marg. ‘Put a spirit into him.’ 
‘The word rendered ¢ blast’ (1919) is com- 
monly rendered ‘spirit.’ It may denote 
breath, air, soul, or spirit. There is no 
reason to think that the word is here 
used in the sense of blast of wind, as 
our translators scem to have supposed, 
The sense is probably, ‘ I will infuse into 
him a spirit 0° fear, by whieh he shall 
be alarmed by the rumour which he 
shall hear, and return to his own Jand.’ 
The word ig often uscd in this sense 
(comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 14; sce also Isa. 
xxxi. 8, 9). Gescenius understands it 
here in the sence of will or disposition. 
‘I will change his will or disposition, 
so that he will return to his own land.’ 
Gi And he shall hear a rumour. The 
rumour or report here referred to, was 
doubtless that respecting ‘Tirhakah king 
of Ethiopia (ver. 9). It was this which 
would alarm him, and drive him in haste 
from the cities which he was now be- 
sieging, and be the means of expelling 
him from the land. § And Iwill cause 
him, &e. This is said in accordance 
with the usual statements in the Scrip- 
tures, that ali events are under God's 
providential control (comp. Note on ch. 
x. 5, 6). Q By the sword in his own 
land (see Note on ver. 38). 


14 
8 So Rabshakeh returned, and 
found the king of Assyria warring 
against Libnah ; ¢for he had heard 
that he was departed from ¢Lachish. 
9 And he Jreard say concerning 

@ Num.33.20,21; Jos.91,13; 2 Ch.21,10. 


8. So Rabshakeh returned. Returned 
from Jerusalem to the camp of his 
master. Ife had received no answer to 
his insulting message (ch. xxxvi. 21) ; 
he saw there was no prospect that the 
city would surrender ; and he therefore 
returned again to the camp. J And 
found the king of Assyria warring 
against Libnuah. Ie had departed from 
Lachish. Why he had done this is un- 
known. Tt is possible that he had 
taken it, though this is net recorded 
anywhere in history. Or it is possible 
that he had found it impracticable to 
subdue it as speedily as he had desired ; 
and had withdrawn from it for the pur- 
pose of subduing other places that 
would offer a more feeble resistance. 
Libnah was a city in the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 42), given to the priests, and 
declared a city of refuge (1 Chron. vi. 
54, 57). Eusebius and Jerome say it 
was in the district of Eleutlheropolis 
(Calmct). It was about ten miles to 
the north-west of Lachish. ‘This city 
was taken by Josliua, and all its in- 
habitants put to the sword. After 
taking this, Joshua next assaulted and 
took Lachish (Josh. x. 29-32). 

9. And he heard say. The report or 
rumour referred to in ver. 7. In what 
way he heard this is not intimated. It 
is probable that the preparations which 
Tirhakah had made, were well known 
to the surrounding regions, and that lie 
was already ou his march against Sen- 
nacherib. § Tirhakah. This king, 
who, by Eusebius and by most ancient 
writers, is called Tagaxes ( Zurakes), 
was a celebrated conqueror, and had 
subdued Egypt to himself. Ie reigned 
over Eeypt eighteen years. When Sen- 
nacherib marched into Eevpt, Sevechus 
or Sethon was on the throne. Senna- 
eherib having laid siege to Pelusium, 
Tirhakah came to the aid of the city, 
and, in consequence of his aid, Senna- 
cherib was compelled to raise the siege 
and returned to Palestine, and laid 
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Tirhakah king of Ethiopia, He is 
come forth to make war with thee. 
And when he heard it, he sent 
messengers to Hezekiah, saying, 
10 Thus shall ye speak to Heze- 


& Jos.10,31-34, 


siege to Lachish. ‘Tirhakah succeeded 
Seyechus in Egypt, and was the third 
and last of the Ethiopian kings that 
reigned over that country. IIe probably 
took advantage of the distracted state 
that succeeded the death of Sevechus, 
and secured the crown for himself. ‘This 
was, however, after the death of Senna- 
cherib. ‘The capital which he occupied 
was Thebes (sce Prideaux’s Connection, 
vol. i. pp. 141, 145, 149. Ed. 1818). 
As he was celebrated as a conqueror, 
and as he had driven Sennacherib from 
Pelusium and from Egypt, we may see 
the cause of the alarm of Sennacherib 
when it was rumoured that he was 
about to follow him into Palestine, and 
to make war on him there. {| //e is 
come forth. Ile has made preparations, 
and is on his way. 4 /7e sent messen- 
gers, &e. With letters or despatchies 
(ver. 14). JLezekiah was probably 
ignorant of the approach of 'Tirhakah, 
or at all events Sennacherib would sup- 
pose that he was ignorant of it; and as 
Sennacherib knew that there would be 
no hope that Iezekiah would yield if 
he knew that Tirhakah was approach- 
ing to make war on him, he seems to 
have resolved to anticipate the intelli- 
gence, and to see if it were possible to 
induee him to surrender. Ie, there- 
‘fore, sent substantially the same mes- 
‘save as before, and summoned him to 
‘capitulate. 

10. Let not thy God deceive thee. 
The similar message which had been 
sent by Rabshakeli (ch. xxxvi. 14, 15) 
had been sent mainly to the people to 
induee them not to put confidence in 
Uezekiah, as if he would deceive them 
by leading them to rely on the aid of 
Jenova. <As that had failed, he, as a 
last. resort, sent a similar message to 
Hezekiah himself, designed to alienate 
his mind from God, and assuring him 
that resistance would be vain. To 
convince him, he referred him (ver. L1- 
13) to the conquests of the Assyrians, 
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kiah king of Judah, saying, Let 
not thy God, in whom thou trust- 
est, deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem 
shall not be given into the hand of 
the king of Assyria. 

11 Behold, thou hast heard 
what the kings of Assyria have 
done to @all lands by destroying 

@ ch.14.17, 5 2KL17.6; 18.11. 


and assured him that it would be impos- 


sible to resist a nation that had subdued 
so many others. He had it not in his 
power to add Egypt to the list of sub- 
dued kingdoms, or it would have been 
done. 

11, And shalt thou be delivered ? 
Tfow will it be possible for you to stand 
ont against the conquerors of the 
world ? 

12. My fathers. My predecessors 
on the throne. QJ Gozan, This was a 
region or country in the northern part 
of Mesopotamia, and on the river Cha- 
boras. There was a river of the name 
of Gozan in Media, which ran through 
the province, and gave it its name. The 
river fell probably into the Chaboras. 
This region is known to have been 
under the dominion of Assyria, for 
Shalmaneser, when he had subdued the 
ten tribes, carried them away beyond 
the Euphrates to a country bordering 
on the river Gozan (2 Kings xvii. 6). 
According to Gesenius, the river which 
is referred to, is the Chaboras itself. 
IIe translates the passage in 2 Kings 
xvii. 6, thus: ‘And placed them in 
Chaleitis (Halah), and on the Chabor 
(Uabor), a river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes.” According to this, 
the river was the Chaboras, the Chabor 
of Ezekiel, and the region was situated 
on the Chaboras. This river falls into 
the Euphrates from the east. Ptolemy 
calls the region lying between the Cha- 
boras and Laocoras by the name of 
Gauzanitis, which is doubtless the 
same as the Ilebrew Gozan. Gozan is 
usually mentioned in connection with 
cities of Mesopotamia (2 Kings xix. 
42; 1 Chron. v. 26). G@ And Haran. 
This was a city of Mesopotamia, to 
which Abraham went after he left Ur 
of the Chaldees. Lis father dicd here; 
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them utterly ; and shalt thou be 
delivered ? 

12 Have the gods of the nations 
delivered them which my fathers 
have destroyed, as ®Gozan, and 
Haran,¢ and Rezeph, and the 
children of ¢Eden which were in 
Telassar ? 


¢ Gen.12.4; 28,10. @ Amos 1.5 


into the land of promise (Gen. xi. 31, 
32; comp. Notes on Acts vii. 4). It is 
now called Harran, and is situated in 
lat. 36° 52’ N.; lon. 39° 5’ E., in a flat 
and sandy plain, and is only peopled by 
a few wandering Arabs, who select it 
as the place of residence on account of 
the delicious waters it contains. It 
belonged by conquest to the Assyrian 
empire. {J And Rezeph. According 
to Abulfeda, there were many towns of 
this name. One, however, was more 
celebrated than the others, and is pro- 
bably the one here referred to. It was 
situated about a day's journey west of 
the Euphrates, and is mentioned by 


Ptolemy by the name of ‘Pyeage (Ie- 
sapha). ? And the children of Eden. 


Eden was evidently a country well 
known in the time of Tsaiah, and was, 
doubtless, the tract within which man 
was placed when he was created. The 
garden or Paradise was ix Eden, and 
was not properly itself called Eden 
(Gen. ii. 8). It is probable that Eden 
was a region or tract of country of con- 
siderable extent. Its situation has been 
a subject of anxious inquiry. It is not 
proper here to go into an examination 
of this subject. It is evident from the 
passage before us that it was either in 
Mesopotamia, or in the neighbourhood 
of that country, since it is mentioned 
in connection with cities and towns of 
that region. It is mentioned by Amos 
(pc. 787), as a country then well 
known, and as a part of Syria, not jar 
from Damascus: 


T will break also the bar of Damascus, 
And cut off the inhabitant from the plain cf 


Aven, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from the house 
of Eden, : 
And sie people of Syria shall go into captivity 
to Kir, 


Saith the Lord. Amos i. 5. 


and from this place he was called to go’ In Isa. li. 3, Eden is referred to asa 
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13 Where isthe king of ¢ Hamath, | the Lord, and spread it before the 
and the king of Arphad, and the; Lorn. 


king of tie city of Sepharvaim, 
Ilena, and Ivah ? 

14 And Hezekiah received the 
letter from the hand of the mes- 
sengers, and read it: and Icze- 
kiah went up 4unto the house of 


8 ver.1; Joc! 2.17-20. 
¢@ Ps,86,10, 


ach.x.9; Jer.49.23, 
© Ex.23.22; Ps 80.1; 99.1. @ ch.44.10,21. 


country well known, and as distin- 
guished for its fertility : 

For JEnovatt shall comfort Zion ; 

He will comfort all her waste places, 

Awd he will make her wilderness dike Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of JEuovatt. 
Thus also in Iezeck, xxvii. 23, we find 
Sden mentioned in connection with 
Haran and Canneh. Canneh was pro- 
bably the same as Calneh (Gen. x. 10), 
the Calno of Isaiah (ch. x. 9), and 
was, doubtless, situated in Mesopotamia, 
since it is joined with cities that are 
known to have been there (comp. also 
Fizek. xxxi. 9, 16, 18). All these pas- 
sages demonstrate that there was such 
a country, and prove also that it was 


either in Mesopotamia, or in a country : 


adjacent to Mesopotamia, It is not, 
however, possible now to designate its 
exact boundaries. Qi Jn Telassar. ‘This 


place is nowhere else mentioned in the, 
Scriptures. Nothing, therefore, is known ' 


of its situation. ‘The connection de- 
mands that it should be in Mesopotamia. 


15 And Hezckiah prayed unto 
the Lonp, saying, 

16 O Lorn of hosts, God of 
Tsracl, that dwellest ¢ between the 
cherubims, thou ¢aré the God, even 
thou ¢ alone, of all the kingdoms of 
the earth: thou hast made heaven 
and earth. 


not mentioned in the account of the 
embassy (ver. 9), that a letter was sent, 
but it is not probable that an embassage 
would be sent to a monarch without a 
written document. ] Went up into the 
house of the Lorn. The temple (ver. 
1), ( And spread it before the Lorv. 
Perhaps unrolled the document there, 
and spread it out; or perhaps it means 
simply that he spread out the contents 
of the letter, that is, made mention of 
it in his prayer. ILezekiah had no 
other resource. Ile was aman of God; 
and in his trouble he looked to God for 
aid. IIe, therefore, before he formed 
any plan, went up to the temple, and 
laid his case before God. What an 
example for all monarchs and rulers ! 
And what an example for all the people 
of God, in times of perplexity ! 

16. O Lonp of hosts (see Note on chi. 
9). | Phat dwellest between the cheru- 
bins. On the cherubim, see Note on ch, 
xiv. 13, The reference here is doubtless 
to the fact that the symbol of the Divine 


The names of ancient places were so! presence in the temple—the Shechinah 
| 


often lost or changed that it is often im- 
possible to fix their exact locality. 


13. The king of Hamath (see Note 
on ch. xxxvi. 19). F A-na and Ivah. 
IIena is mentioned in 2 Kings xviii. 34; 
xix, 13. It was evidently in Meso- 
potamia, and was probably the same 
which was afterwards called Ana, 
situated near a ford of the Euphrates. 
The situation of Ivah is not certainly 
known, J¢ was under the Assyrian 
dominion, and was one of the placcs 
from which colonists were brought to 
Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24, 31). Mi- 
chaelis supposes that it was between 
Berytus and Tripoli, but was under 
the dominion of the Assyrians. 

14, And Lczeckiah received the let- 
ter. eb. ‘ Letters’ (plural). 


(from joo shakhan, to dwell, to inhabit ; 
so called because it was the symbol of 
God’s dwelling with his people or in- 
habiting the temple)—rested on the 
cover of the ark in the temple. TIence 
God is frequently represented as dwell- 
ing between the cherubim (Ex. xxv. 
22; Ps. Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1). On the 
whole subject of the cherubim, the 
reader may consult an article in the 
Quarterly Christian Spectator for Sep- 
tember 1836. J Yhow art the God. 
The only God (ch. xliii. 10, 11). Y Even 
thou alone. There is none besides thee 
—a truth which is often affirmed in the 
Seriptures (Deut. xxxii. 39; Ps. Ixxxvi. 
10; 1 Cor. viii. 4). 9 Thou hast made 
heaven and carth. It was on the 


It is} ground of this power and universal 
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17 Incline «thine car, O Lorp, | into the fire: for they were no gods, 
and hear; open thine eyes, 4 O| but ¢ the work of men’s hands, wood 
Lorp, and sce: and hear all the| and stone: therefore they have de- 
words of Sennacherib, which hath | stroyed them. 
sent to reproach the living God. 20 Now, therefore, 0 Lorp our 

18 Of a truth, Lorn, the kings| God, save us from his hand, that 
of Assyria have laid waste all the | all the kingdoms of the earth may 
nations, ! and their countries, know ¢that thou art the Lorn, even 

19 And have * cast their gods | thou only. 


© Ps.115.4,&e.; ch.40.19,20; 41.7; 44.9, &e, 


@ Dan.9,18, gIJob36.7. llands, given. @ ch.42.8; Ts.40.16 


dominion that Hezekiah pleaded that | the fre. This appears to have been the 
God would interpose. usual policy of the Assyrians and Baby- 
17. Incline thine ear. This is evi- | lonians. It was contrary to the policy 
dently language taken from what occurs | which the Romans afterwards pursued, 
among men. When they are desirous : for they admitted the gods of other na- 
of hearing distinctly, they incline the ' tions among their own, and even allowed 
ear or apply it close to the speaker. | them to have a place in the Pantheon. 
Similar language is not unfrequently | Their design seems not to have been to 
uscd in the Scriptures as applicable to | alienate the feelings of the vanquished, 
God (2 Kings xix. 16; Ps. Ixxxvi. 1; | but to make them feel that they were a 
xxxi, 2; Ixxxviii. 2; Dan. ix. 18).! part of the same people. They sup- 
{| Oper thine eyes. This is similar! posed that a vanquished people would 
language applicd to God, derived from | be conciliated with the idea that their 
the fact that when we wish to sce an | gods were admitted to participate in the 
object, the eyes are fixed upon it (comp. | honours of those which were worshipped 
Job xiv. 3; xxvii. 19). J And hearall| by the conquerors of the world. But 
the words. That is, attend to their! the policy of the Eastern conquerors 
words, and inflict suitable punishment. | was different. They began usually by 
This was the burden of the prayer of | removing the people themselves whom 
llezekiah, that God would vindicate his | they had subdued, to another land (sce 
own honour, and saye his name from | Note on ch. xxxvi.17). They thus in- 
reproach. (| Which he hath sent. In| tended to alienate their minds as much 
the letters which he had sent to Heze- | as possible from their own country. 
kiah, as well as the words which he had | ‘They laid everything waste by fire and 
sent to the people by Rabshakeh (ch. | sword, and thus destroyed their homes, 
xxxvi. 18-20). Q To reproach the | and all the objects of their attachment. 
living God (see Note on ver. 4). They destroyed their temples, their 
18. Of a truth. It is as he has said, | groves, and their household gods. They 
that all the nations had been subjected | well knew that the civil poliey of the 
to the arms of the Assyrian. Ile now | nation was founded in religion, aud that, 
intends to add Jerusalem to the number | to subdue them cilectually, it was neces- 
of vanquished cities and kingdoms, and | sary to abolish their religion, Which 
to boast that he has subdued the nation | was the wisest policy, may indecd ad- 
under the protection of Jenovan, as he | mit of question, Perhaps in each ease 
had done the nations under the protec-| the policy was well adapted to the 
tion of idol-gods. | Have luid waste | particular end which was had in view. 
all the nations. Heb. as Marg. ‘ All| {[ For they were no go/s. They were 
the lands.’ But this is evidently an | not truly gods, and therefore they had 
elliptical form of expression, meaning all | no power of resistance, and it was casy 
the inhabitants or people of the lands, | to destroy them. 
In 2 Kings xix. 17, it is thusexpressed: | 20. That all the kingdoms of the 
‘The kings of Assyria have destroyed | earth may know. Since he has been 
the nations and their lands.’ able to subdue all others; and since 
19. And have cast their gods into’ Judea alonc, the land under the pro- 
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21 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz 
sent unto Ilezekiah, saying, Thus 
suith the Lorn God of Israel, 
Whereas thou hast prayed ¢to me 
against Sennacherib king of As- 
syria: 

22 This is the word which the 
Lorn hath spoken concerning him ; 
The virgin, the daughter of Zion, 


tection of Jenovan, would be saved, all 
the nations would know that it could 
not be by the power of an idol. The 
desire of Ifezekiah, therefore, was not 
primarily that of his own personal safety 
or the safety of his kingdom. It was 
that Jenova might vindicate his great 
and holy name frum reproach, and that 
the world might know that he was the 
only true God. A supreme regard to 
the glory of God influenced this pious 
monareh in his prayers, and we have 
here a beautiful model of the object 
which we shouid have in view when we 
come before God. It is not primarily 
that we may be saved ; it is not, as the 
leading motive, that our friends or that 
the world may be saved; it is that the 
anime of God may be honoured. ‘This 
motive of praver is one that is with 
great frequency presented in the Bible 
(comp. ch. xlit, 8; xiii, 10, 13, 25; 
Deut. xxxii. 89; Ps. xlvi. 10; Ixxxiii. 
18; Neh. ix.6; Dan. ix. 18,19).—Per- 
haps there could have been furnished no 
more striking proof that Jenovam was 
the true God, than would be by the 
defeat of Sennacherib. No other nation 
had been able to resist the Assyrian 
arms. ‘The great power of that empire 
was now concentrated in the single 
ariny of Sennacherib, Ile was coming 
with great confidence of success. He 
was approaching the city devoted to 
Jenovan—the city where the temple 
was, and the city and people that were 
everywhere understood to be under his 
protection, The affairs of the world 
had arvived ata crisis; and the time 
had come when the great Junovar could 
strike a blow whieh would be felt on 
all nations, and carry the terror of his 
name, and the report of his power 
throughout the earth. Perhaps this 
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hath despised ¢thee, and laughed 
thee to scorn ; the daughter of Jeru- 
salem hath shaken her head at thee, 
23 Whom hast thou reproached 
and blasphemed ? and against whom 
hast thou exalted thy voice, and 
lifted up thine eye on high? even 
against the Holy One of Israel. 


@ Prov.15.29; Lu.18.2, ® Pe.31.18; 46.1,9. 


destruction of that mighty army. God 
intended that his power should be felt, 
and that monarchs and people that ar- 
rayed themselves against him, and 
blasphemed him, should have a striking 
demonstration that he was God, and 
that none of the devices of his enemies 
could succeed. 

21. Whereas thou hist prayed. Be- 
cause thou hast come to me instead of re- 
lying on thy own resources and strength, 
In 2 Kings xix. 20, it is, ‘That which 
thou hast prayed to me against Senna- 
cherib, king of Assyria, 1 have heard.’ 

22. The virgin, the daughter of Zion. 
Jerusalem (see Note on ch. i. 8; comp. 
Noteoncl. xxiii. 12). The parallelism in 
this and the following verses shows that 
the poctic form of specch is here intro- 
duced. {J Last despised thee. That 
is, it is secure from thy contemplated 
attack, The idea is, that Jeruxalem 
would cxult over the ineffectual attempts 
of Sennacherib to take it, and over his 
complete overthrow. J Hath laughed 
thee to scorn. Will make thee an ob- 
ject of derision. 4 d/ath shaken her 
head at thee. This is an indication of 
contempt and scorn (comp. Ps. xxii. 7; 
eix. 25; Jer. xviii. 16; Zeph. ii. 15; 
Matt. xxvii. 39). 

23. Whom hast thow reproached ? 
Not an idol. Not one who has no 
power to take vengeance, or to defend 
the city under his protection, but the 
living God. Exalted thy voice. 
That is, by thy messenger. ‘Thou hast 
spoken in a loud, confident tone ; in the 
language of reproach and threatening. 
{| And lifted up thine eyes on high. 
‘To lift up the eyes is an indication of 
haughtiness and pride. Ile had evinced 
arrogance in his manner, and he was 
yet to learn that it was against the 


was vnc of tle main motives ef the ; living and true God. 
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24 By lthy servants hast thou 
reproached the Lorp, and hast said, 
By the multitude of my chariots am 
I come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of Leba- 


1 the hand of thy. 


24. By thy servants. eb. ‘ By the 
hand of thy servants.” ‘That is, by 
Rabshakeh (ch. xxxvi.), and by those 
whom he had now sent to Ilezekiah 
with letters (ver. 9, L4). (And hast 
said. Jsaiah does not here quote the 
precise words which Rabshakeh or the 
other messengers had used, but quotes 
the substance of what had becn uttered, 
and expresses the real feelings and in- 
tentions of Sennacherib. “| By the 
multitude of ny chariots. The word 
‘chariots’ here denotes war-chariois 
(see Notes on ch. ii. 7; Ixvi. 20). (J Zo 
the height of the mountains. Lebanon 
is here particularly referred to. Cha- 
riots were commonly used, as cavalry 
was, in plains. But it is probable that 
Lebanon was accessible by chariots 
diawn by horses. | To the sides of 
Lebanon. On the situation of Lebanon, 
see Notes on ch. x. 34; xxix. 17. Sen- 
nacherib is represented as having car- 
ried desolation to Lebanon, and as having 
cut down its stately trees (sce Nete on 


We el 
sot 


Cypress TREE (Cupressus Sempervirens). 


ch. xxxiii. 9). 9 J will cut down the 
tail cedars thereof. Marg, ‘The tall- 
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non; and I will cut down the ?tall 
cedars thereof, and the choice fir- 
trees thereof: and [| will enter into 
the height of his border, and the 
forest of his Carmel. 


Q taliness of the cedurs thereof, and the choic: of the 
Sir-trees thercof, 3 or, and his fruitful field, 


ness of the cedars thereof.’ The boast 
of Sennacherib was that he would strip 
it of its beauty and ornament; that 
is, that he would lay the land waste. 
4] And the choice fur-trees thereof (see 
Note on ch, xiv.8). The LXX. render 
it, Yragicoov—‘ The beauty of the cy- 
press.’ ‘Ihe word here denotes the 
cypress, a tree resembling the white 
cedar. It grew on Lebanon, and, to- 
gether with the cedar, constituted its 
glory. Its wood, like that of the cedar, 
was employed for the floors and ceilings 
of the temple (1 Kings v. 22, 24; vi. 
15, 84). It was used for the decks and 
sheathing of ships (Ezek. xxvii. 5); for 
spears (Neh. ii. 4); and for musical in- 
struments (2 Sam.vi.5). §j Zhe height 
of his border, The extreme retreats ; 
the furthest part of Lebanon. In 2 Kings 
xix. 23, it is, ‘I will enter the lodgings 
of his borders ;’ perhaps referring to the 
fact that on the ascent to the top of the 
mountain there was a place for the re- 
pose of travellers; a species of inn or 
earayansera which bounded the usual 
attempts of persons fo ascend the moun- 
tain. Such a lodging-place on the sides 
or tops of mountains which are frequent- 
ly ascended, is not uncommon. {| And 
the forest of his Carmel. On the mean- 
ing of the word Carmel, see Note on chi. 
xxix. 17. Ilere it means, as in that 
passage, a rich, fertile, and beautiful 
country. It is known that Lebanon 
was covered on the top, and far down 
the sides, with perpetual snow. But 
there was a region lying on its sides, 
between the snow and the base of the 
mountain, that was distinguished for 
fertility, and that was highly cultivated. 
This region produced grapes in abund- 
ance; and this cultivated part of the 
mountain, thick set with vines and trees, 
might be called a beautiful grove, This 
was doubtless the portion of Lebanon 
which is here intended. At a distance, 
this tract on the sides of Lebanon ap- 
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26 I have digged, and drunk feet have I dried up all the rivers 
water; and with the sole of my| of the | besieged places, 


peared doubtless as a thicket of shrubs 


and trees. The phrase ‘ garden-forest," 
will probably express the sense of the 
passage. ‘After leaving Baalbec, and 
approaching Lebanon, towering walnut- 
trees, either singly or in groups, and a 
rich carpet of verdure, the offspring of 
numerous streams, give to this charming 
district the air of an English park, ma- 
jestically bordered with snow-tipped 
mountains. At Deir-el-Akmaar, the 
ascent begins—winding among dwarf 
oaks, hawthorns, and a great variety 
of shrubs and flowers. A deep bed of 
snow had now to be crossed, and the 
horses sunk or slipped at every mo- 
ment. To ride was impracticable, and 
to walk dangerous, for the melting 
snow penctrated our boots, and our 
feet were nearly frozen. An hour and 
a half brought us to the cedars.’— 
(lMogg.) 

25. [have digged. That is, I have 
digged wells, ‘This was regarded among 
castern nations as an important achieve- 
ment. It was difficult to find water, 
even by digging, in sandy deserts ; and 
in ® country abounding with rocks, it 
was an enterprise of great difficulty to 
sink a well. Hence the possession of a 
well became a valuable property, and 
was sometimes the occasion of conten- 
tion between neighbouring tribes (Gen. 
xxvi. 20). Hence also to stop up the 
wells of water, by throwing in rocks or 
sand, became one of the most obvious 
ways of distressing an enemy, and was 
often resorted to (Gen. xxvi. 15, 18; 
2 Kings iii. 19, 25). ‘To dig wells, or to 
furnish water in abundance to a people, 
became also an achievement which was 
deemed worthy to be recorded in the 
history of kings and princes (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10). Many of the most stupendous 
and costly of the works of the Romans 
in the capital of their empire, and in the 
principal towns of their provinces, con- 
sisted in building aqueducts to bring 
water from a distance into a city. An 
achievement like this I understand 
Sennacherib as boasting he had per- 
formed ; that he had furnished water 
for the cities and towns of his mighty 


1 or, fenced and closed. 


empire; that he had accomplished what 


was deemed so difficult, and what 
required so much expense, as digging 
wells for his people; and that he had 
secured them from being stopped up by 
his enemies, so that he and his people 
drank of the water in peace. Gesenius, 
however, understands this as a boast 
that he had extended the bounds of his 
empire beyond its original limits, and 
unto regions that were naturally desti- 
tute of water, and where it was neces- 
sary to dig wells to supply his armies. 
Rosenmiiller understands it as saying : 
‘I have passed over, and taken posses- 
sion of foreign lands.’ Drusius regards 
it as a proverbial saying, meaning ‘T 
have happily and successfully accom- 
plished all that I have undertaken, as 
he who digs a well accomplishes that 
which he particularly desires.’ Vitringa 
regards it as saying, ‘ that to dig wells, 
and to drink the water of them, is to 
enjoy the fruit of our labours, to bo 
successful and happy.’ But it seems to 
me that the interpretation above sug- 
gested, and which I have not found in 
any of the commentators before me, is 
the correct exposition. { And drunk 
water, In 2 Kings xix. 24, it is, «I 
have drunk strange waters;’ that is, 
the waters of foreign lands. I have 
conquered them, and have dug wells in 
them. But the sense is not materially 
changed. § And with the sole of my 
feet. Expressions like this, denoting 
the desolations of a conqueror, are found 
in the classic writers. Perhaps the 
idea there is, that their armies were so 
numerous that they drank up all the 
waters in their march—a strong hyper- 
bole to denote the number of their 
armies, and the extent of their desola- 
tions when even the waters failed be- 
fore them. ‘Thus Claudian (De Bello 
Getico, 526) introduces Alaric as boast- 
ing of his conquests in the same ex- 
travagant manner, and in language 
remarkably similar to this: 


Cum cesscrit omnis 
Obsequiis natura mcis. Subsidere nostris 
Sub pedibus montes ; arescere vidimus amnes-= 
Fregi Alpes, galeisque Padum victricibus haus2. 
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26 Hast thou not heard } long 
ago, how I have done it; and of 
ancient times, that I have formed 
it? now have I ¢ brought it to pass, 
that thou shouldest be to lay waste 
defenced cities into ruinous heaps, 

lor, how Ihave made it long ago, and formed it 


of ancient times? should I now bring it to be keid 
waste, and defenced cities to be ruinous heaps. 


So Juvenal (Sat. x. 176), speaking of 


the dominion of Xerxes, says: 
— cre.limus i.ltos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente. 

The boast of drying up streams with 
the sole of the foot, is intended to con- 
vey the idea that he had not only sup- 
plied water for his own empire by 
digging wells, but that he had cut off 
the supplies of water from the others 
against whom he had made war. ‘The 
idea perhaps is, that if such an army as 
his was, should pass through the streams 
of a country that they should invade, 
and should only take away the water 
that would adhere to the sole or the 
hollow of the foot on their march, it 
would dry up all the streams. It is 
strong hyperbolical language, and is 
designed to indicate the number of tlic 
forees which were under his command. 
{ Of the besieged places. Marg. 
‘Fenced’ or ‘closed.’ The word rendered 
‘rivers’ ("8), miy denote canals, or 
artificial streams, such as were common 
in Egypt. In ch. xix. 6, it is rendered 
‘brooks,’ and is applied to the artificial 
canals of Egypt (sce Note on that 
place). The word here rendered ‘be- 
sieged places’ (“is'3 méitzor), may mean 
distress, straitness (Deut. xxviii. 53) ; 
siege (Ezek. iv. 2,7) ; mound, bulwark, 
intrenchment (Deut. xx. 20); orit may 
be a proper name fur Egypt, being one 
of the forms of the name 3" ( Mitz- 
vaim) or Egypt. The same phrase 
occurs in ch. xix. 6, where it means 
Egypt (see Note on that place), and 
such should be regarded as its meaning 
here. It alludes to the conquests which 
Sennacherib is represented as boasting 
that he had made in Egypt, that he 
had easily removed obstructions, and de- 
stroyed their means of defence. ‘Though 
he had been repulsed before Pelusium 
by Tirhakah king of Ethiopia (see 
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27 Therefore their inhabitants 
were of small power, they were 
dismayed and confounded: they 
were as the grass of the field, and 
as the green herb, as the grass on 
the house-tops, and as corn blasted 
before it be grown up. 


@ ch.10,5,6. 2 short of hand, 


Note on ch. xxxvi. 1), yet it is not im- 
probable that he had taken many towns 
there, and had subdued no small part of 
the country to himself. In his vain 
boasting, he would strive to forget his 
repulse, and would dwell on the case of 
conquest, and the facility with which 
he had removed all obstructions from his 
way. The whole language of the verse, 
therefore, is that of a proud and haughty 
Oriental prince, desirous of proclaiming 
his conquests, and forgetting his morti- 
fying defeats. 

26. Hast thou not heard. This is 
evidently the language of God addresxed 
to Sennacheril. It is designed to state 
to him that he was wider his control ; 
that this was the reason (ver. 27) why 
the inhabitants of the nations had been 
unable to resist him; that he was en- 
tirely in his hands (ver. 28); and that 
he would control him as he pleased 
(ver. 29). Long ago how I have done 
at. You boast that all this is by your 
own counsel and power. Yet I have 
done it; ¢.¢., I have purposed, planned, 
arranged it long ago (comp. ch. xxii. 11). 
Q ZLhat thow shouldest be to lay wust:. 
T have raised you up for this purpose, 
and you have been entirely under my 
control (see Note on ch. x. 5). 

27. Therefore. Not because you 
have so great power; but beeause I 
have rendered them incapable of resist- 
ing you. J Were of small power. 
Heb. ¢ Short of hand ;’ they were feeble, 
imbecile, unable to resist you. ( They 
were dismayed. Ileb. ‘They were 
broken and ashamed.’ Their spirits 
sank ; they were ashamed of their fecble 
powers of resistance ; and they submitted 
to the ignominy of a surrender. {J Zhe 
were as the grass of the field. The 
same idea is expressed by Sennacherib 
himself in ch. x. 15, though under a 
different image (see Note on that verze). 
The idea here is, as the grass of the 
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28 But I know thy labode, and 
thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage against me. 

29 Beeause thy rage against me, 
and thy tumult, is come up into 
mine cars, therefore will I put my 
hook ¢in thy nose, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee 


lor, sitting. @ ch.30.28; Eze.38.4. 


ficld offers no resistance to the march 
of an army, so it was with the strongly 
fortified towns in the way of Sen- 
nacherib. f As ihe grass on the house- 
tops. In eastern countries the roots of 
houses are always flat. ‘They are made 
of a mixture of sand, gravel, or earth; 
and on the houses of the rich there is 
a firmly constructed floorii:g made of 
coals, chalk, gypsum, and ashes, made 
hard by being beaten or rolled. On 
these roofs spcars of wheat, barley, or 
grass sometimes spring up, but they are 
soon withercd by the heat of the sun 
(Bs, exxix. 6-8). The idea here, there- 
fore, is that of the greatest feeblencss. 
llis enemies were not simply like the 
grass in the field, but they were like 
the thin, slender, and delicate blade that 
sprung up in the little earth on the roof 
of a house, where there was no room for 
the roots to strike down, and where it 
soon withered beneath the burning sun. 
4] As corn Ulasted before it is grown 
up. Befure it acquires any strength. 
he idea in all these phrases is sub- 
stantially the same—that they were 
incapable of offering even the feeblest 
resistance. 

28. But know. The language of God. 
‘Tam well acquainted with all that per- 
tains to you. You neither go out to war, 
nor return, nor abide in your capital 
without my providential direction ’ (see 
Notes on ch. x. 5-7). §& Zhy abode. 
Marg. ‘ Sitting.” Among the licbrews, 
sitting down, rising up, and going out, 
were plrases to describe the whole of a 
man’s life and actions (comp. Deut. vi. 7; 
xxviii. 6; 1 Kings iii. 7; Ps. exxi. 8). 
God here says that he knew the place 
where he dwelt, and he was able to re- 
turn him again to it, ver. 29. (| And 
thy rage against me (see ver. 4). 

29. Because thy rage and thy tumult. 
Or rather, thy pride, thy insolence, thy 
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back by the way by which thou 
camest. 

80 And this shall be a sign unto 
thee, Ye shall eat this year such as 
groweth of itself; and the second 
year that which springeth of the 
sane: and in the third year sow ye, 
and reap, and plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit thereof. 


vain boasting. § Therefore will I put 
my hook in thy nose. This is a most 
striking expression, denoting the com- 
plete control which God had over the 
haughty monarch, and his ability to 
direct him as he pleased. ‘The language 
is taken from the custom of putting a 
ring or hook in the nose of a wild ani- 
mal for the purpose of governing and 
guiding it. ‘The most violent animals 
may be thus completely governed, aud 
this is often done with those animals 
that are fieree and untameable. The 


‘Arabs often pursue this course in regard 


to the camel, and thus have it under 
entire control. Asimilar image is used 
in respect to the king of Egvpt (Ezek. 
xxix. 4). The idea is, that God would 
control and govern the wild and am- 
bitious spirit of the Assyrian, and that 
with infinite ease he could conduct him 
again to his own land. (| And my 
bridle (see Note onch. xxx. 28). (| And 
I witl turn thee back (sce ver. 37). 

30. And this shall be @ sign unto 
thee. It is evident that the discourse 
here is turned from Sennacherib to 
Hezekiah. Such transitions, without 
distinctly indicating them, are common 
in Isaiah. God had in the previous 
verses, in the form of a direct personal 
address, foretold the defeat of Sen- 
nacherib, and the confusion of his plans. 
He here turns and gives to Hezekiah 
the assurance that Jerusalem would be 
delivered, On the meaning of the word 
‘sign,’ see Note on ch. vil. 14. Com- 
mentators have been much perplexed in 
the exposition of the passage before us, 
to know how that which was to occur 
one, two, or three years after the event, 
could be a sign of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Many have supposed that 
the year in which this was spoken was 
a Sabbatie year, in which the lands 
were not cultivated, but were suffered 
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to lie still (Lev. xxxv. 2-7); and that! it seems to mean that, in the events 
the year following was the year of, predicted here, Hezekiah would have a 
Jubilee, in which also the lands were to, token or argument that the Jand was 
remain uncultivated. They suppose that | completely freed from the invasion of 
the idea is, that the Jews might be; Sennacherib. Though a considerable 
assured that they would not experience | part of his army would be destroyed ; 


, though the monarch himself would be 


the evils of famine which they had an- | 
ticipated from the Assyrians, beeause | compelled to flee, yct Hezekiah would 
not from that fact alone have the as- 


the Divine promise gave them assurance | 
of supply in the Sabbatie year, and in| surance that he would not rally his 
the year of Jubilge, and that although : forces, and return to invade the land. 
their fields had been laid waste by the’ There would be every inducement aris- 
Assyrian, yet their wants would be sup- ing from disappointment and the rage 
plied, until on the third year they would of defeat for him to do it, ‘l'o compose 
be permitted in quietness to cultivate the mind of Ilezekiah in regard to this, 


their Jand, and that this would be to 
them @ sign, or a token of the Divine. 
interposition, But to this there are 
two obvious objections—1. There is not. 


this assurance was given, that the land 
would be quiet, and that the fuet that tt 
would remain quict during the re- 
mainder of that year, and to the third 


the slightest evidence that the year in year, qwould be a sien, or demonstration 
which Sennacherib besieged Jerusalem that the Assyrian army twas ENTIRELY 
was a Sabbatie year, or that the follow- | wethdrawn, and that all danacr of an 
ing year was the Jubilee. No mention: invasion was at an end. The sign, 
is made of this in the history, nor is it; therefore, docs not refer so much to éhe 
possible to prove it from any part of the| past, as to the security and future 
sacred narrative. 2. It is still difficult | prosperity which would be consequent 
to see, even if it were so, how that; thereon. Tt would be an evidence to 
which was to occur two or three years them that the nation would he safe, and 
after the event, could beasign to Heze-! would be favoured with a high degree 
kiah then of the truth of what Isaiah| of prosperity (see ver. 31, 32). It is 
had predicted. Rosenmiiller suggests | possible that this invasion took place 
that the two years in which they are! when it was too late to sow for that 
mentioned as sustained by the spon-j year, and that the land was so ravaged 


tancous productions of the earth were 
the two years in which Judea had been 
already ravaged by Sennacherib, and 


‘ that it could not that year be cultivated. 


The harvests and the vineyards had 
been destroyed ; and they would he de- 


that the third ycar was the one in| pendent on that which the earth had 
which the propket was now speaking, | spontaneously produced in those parts 
and that the prediction means that in; which had been untilled. As it was 
that very year they would be permitted | now too late to sow the land, they would 
to sow and reap. In the explanation | be dependent in the following year on 
of the passage, it is to be observed that | the same scanty supply. In the third 


the word ‘sien’ is used in a variety of 
significations. Jt may be used as an 
indication of anything unseen (Gen. 
i. 14); or as a military ensign (Num. 
ii, 2); or as a sign of something future, 
an omen (Isa. viii. 18); or as a token. 
argument, proof (Gen. xvii. 2; Exod. 
xxxi. 13). It may be used as asign or 
token of the truth of a prophecy; that 
is, when some minor event furnishes a 
proof that the whole prophecy would be 
fulfilled (Ix. iii, 12; 1 Sam. ii. 34; 
x. 7,9). Or it may be used as a 
wonder, a prodigy, a miracle (Deut. 
iv. 34; vi. 22). In the case before us, 


year, however, they might cultivate 
their fields securely, and the former 
fertility would be restored. ] Such as 
groweth of itself. The Webrew word 
here (f°ED), denotes grain produced 
from the kernels of the former year, 
without new seed, and without cultiva- 
tion. This, it is evident, would be a 
scanty supply; but we are to remember 
that the land had been ravaged by the 
army of the Assyrian. § That which 
springeth of the same. ‘The word here 
used (5°), in the parallel passage in 
2 Kings xix. 29 (w79), denotes that 
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81 And 1 the remnant that is 
escaped of the house of Judah shall 
again take root downward, and 
bear fruit upward. 

32 For out of Jerusalem shall go 
forth a remnant, and *they that 
escape out of mount Zion: the zeal 
of the Lorp of hosts shall do this. 


which grows of itself the third year after 


sowing. This production of the third 
year would be of course more scanty 
and less valuable than in the preceding 
year, and there can be no doubt that 
the Jews would be subjected to a con- 
siderable extent to the evils of want. 
Still, as the Jand would be quiet ; as the 
people would be permitted to live in 
peace ; it would be a sign to them that 
the Assyrian was finally and entirely 
withdrawn, and that they might return 
in the third year to the cultivation of 
their land with the assurance that this 
much-dreaded invasion was not again 
to be feared. (And in the third year. 
Then you may resume your agricul- 
tural operations with the assurance that 
you shall be undisturbed. Your two 
years of quiet shall have been a full 
demonstration to you that the Assyrian 
shall not return, and you may resume 
your employments with the assurance 
that all the evils of the invasion, and 
all apprehension of danger, are at an 
end, 

31. And the remnant that is escaped 
(see Marg.) Those that are left of the 
Jews. ‘The ten tribes had been carried 
away ; and it is not improbable that the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah 
had been reduced by want, and by the 
siege of Lachish, Libnah, &e. It is not 
to be supposed that Sennacherib could 
have invaded the land, and spread deso- 
lation for so long a time, without dimin- 
ishing the number of the people. 
promise in the passage is, that those 
who were left should flourish and in- 
crease. The land should be at rest; 
and under the administration of their 
wise and pious king their number would 
be augmented, and their happiness pro- 
moted. {J Shall again take root down- 
ward. Like a tree that had been 
prevented by any cause from growing 
or bearing fruit. A tree, to bear well, 
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33 Therefore thus saith the Lorp 
concerning the king of Assyria, He 
shall not come into this city, nor 
shoot an arrow there, nor come be- 
fore it with 3 shields, nor cast a 
bank against it. 


1 the escaping of the house of Judah that remaineth, 
2 the escaping. 


3 shield, 


must be in a soil where it can strike its 
roots deep. ‘The sense is, that all ob- 
structions to their growth and prosperity 
would be removed. 

32. Shall go forth avremnant. The 
word ‘remnant’ means that which is 
left; and does not of necessity imply 
that it should be a small portion. No 
doubt a part of the Jews were destroyed 
in the invasion of Sennacherib, but the 
assurance is here given that a portion 
of them would remain in safety, and 
that they would constitute that from 
which the future prosperity of the state 
would arise. (| And they that escape. 
Marg. ‘Tle escaping,’ 7@.¢e., the rem- 
nant. {| Zhe zeal (see Note on ch. 
ix. 7). 

33. He shall not come into this city. 
Sennacherib encamped probably on the 
north-east side of the city, and his 
army was destroyed there (see Notes 
on ch, x, 28, sq.) {| Nor shoot an arrow 
there. That is, nor shoot an arrow 
within the walls of the city. § Nor 
come before it with shields (see Note on 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BATTLEMENTS. 
From Rosellini. 


ch. xxi. 5), The meaning here is, that 
the army should not be permitted to 
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34 By the way that he came, 
by the same shall he return, and 
shall not come into this city, saith 
the Lorp. 

35 For I ¢will defend this city 
to save it for mine own sake, and 
for my servant David’s sake. 

@ ch.38.6; Jer.17,25,26, 


come before the city defended with 


shields, and prepared with the means 
of attack and defence. {] Nor cast a 
bank against it. A mound; a pile of 
earth thrown up in the manner of a fort 
to defend the assailants, or to give them 
an advantage in attacking the walls. 


S1KGE ToWERS, FILLED WITHE ARMED MEN. 


Sieges were conducted by throwing up 
banks or fortifications, behind which 
the army of attack could be secure to 
carry on their operations. Towers filled 
with armed men were also constructed, 
covered with hides and other impene- 
trable materials, which could be made 
to approach the walls, and from which 
those who were within could safely con- 
duct the attack. 

34. By the way that he came (ver. 
29; comp. ver. 37). {J And shall not 
come into this city (ver. 33; comp. ch. 
xxix. 6-8), 

35. For I will defend this city. 
Notwithstanding all that Hezekiah had 
done to put it in a posture of defence 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 1, sg.) still it was 
Jenovan alone who could preserve it. 
| For mine own sake. God had been 


reproached and blasphemed by Sen- ' 
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36 Then ? the angel of the Lorp 
went forth, and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians an hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand: and 
when the arose early in the morn- 
ing, behold, they were all dead 
corpses, 
3 ch.10.12,&¢. 


nacherib, As his name and power had 
been thus blasphemed, he says that he 
would vindicate himself, aud for the 
honour of his own insulted majesty would 
save the city. (| And for my servant 
David's sake. On account of the pro- 
mise which he had made to him that 
there should not fail a man to sit on his 
throne, and that the city and nation 
should not be destroyed until the Mes- 
siah should appear (sce Ps. exxsii. 
10-18), 
36. Then the angel of the Lorp 
went forth. This verse contains the 
: record of one of the most remarkable 
| events which have oceurred in history. 
; Many attempts have been made to 
| explain the occurrence which is here 
‘ recorded, and to trace the agency or 
means which God employed. It may 
| be observed that the use of the word 
‘angel’ here does not determine the 
manner in which it was done. So far 
as the word is concerned, it might have 
been accomplished cither by the power 
of an invisible messengcr of God—a 
spiritual being commissioned for this 
purpose ; or it might have been by some 
second causes under the direction of an 
angel—as the pestilence, or a storm and 
tempest ; or it might have been by some 
agents sent by God whatever they were 
—the storm, the pestilence, or the 
simoom, to which the name angel might 
have been applicd. The word ‘angel’ 
(N22 from ‘8> to send) means pro- 
perly one sent, a messenger, from a 
private person (Job i. 14); from a king 
(1 Sam. xvi. 19; xix. 11, 14,20). Then 
it means @ messenger of God, and is 
applied (1) to an angel (Ex. xxiii. 20; 
2 Sam. xiv. 16; cé al.) ; (2) to a pro- 
phet (Hag. i. 13; Mal. iii. 1); (3) to 
a priest (Eccl. v. 5; Mal. ii. 7). The 
word may be applied to any messenger 
sent from God, whoever or whatever 
that may be. Thus, in Ps. civ. 4, the 
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winds are said to be his angels, or 
messenvers : 
Who maketh the winds (mipy9) his angels 
(4938319) 5 
The flaming fire his ministers. 
The general sense of the word is that 
of ambassador, messenger, one sent to 
bear a message, to execute a commis- 
sion, or to perform any work or service. 
Tt is known that the Jews were in the 
habit of tracing all events to the agency 
of invisible beings sent forth by God to 
accomplish his purposes in this world. 
There is nothing in this opinion that is 
contrary to reason ; for there is no more 
improbability in the existence of a good 
angel than there is in the existence of a 
good man, or in the existence of an evil 
spirit than there is in the existence of a 
bad man. And there is no more im- 
probability in the supposition that God 
employs invisible and heavenly messen- 
gers to accomplish his purposes, than 
there is that he employs man. Whiat- 
ever, therefore, were the means used in 
the destruction of the Assyrian army, 
there is no improbability in the opinion | 
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on Hurmer's Obs., i. 65), to the hot 
pestilential wind which often prevails in 
the East, and which is often represented 
as suddenly destroying travellers, and in- 
deed whole caravans. ‘This wind, called 
sam, stmim, samiel, or simoom, has 
been usually supposed to be poisonous, 
and almost instantly destructive to lite. 
Tt has been described by Mr. Bruce, by 
Sir R. KX. Porter, by Niebuhr, and by 
others. Prof. Robinson has examined 
at length the supposition that the As- 
syrian army was destroyed by this wind, 
and has stated the resu!ts of the inves- 
tigations of recent travellers. ‘lhe con- 
clusion to which he comes is, that the 
former accounts of the effects of this 
wind have been greatly exaggerated, 
and that the destruction of the army 
of the Assyrians cannot be attributed 
to any such cause. See the article 
Wiyxps, in his edition of Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary. Burekhardt says of this wind, 
whose effects have been regarded as so 
poisonous and destructive, ‘I am rer- 
FECTLY coNVINCED that all the stories 
which travellers, or the inhabitants of 


that they were under the direction of a the towns of Egypt and Syria, relate 
eclestial agent sent ferth to accomplish , of the simoom of the desert are greatly 
the purpose. ‘The chief suppositions | exaggerated, and I never could hear of 
which have been made of the means of | @ SINGLE WELL-AUTHENTICATED INSTANCR 
that destruction are the following :—| of tts having proved mortal to cither 
1. It has been supposed that it was by | man or beast.’ Similar testimony has 
the direct agency of an angel, without; been given by other modern travellers ; 
any second causes, But this supposition | though it is to be remarked that the 
lias not been generally adopted. It is: testimony is rather of a negative char- 
contrary to the usual modes in which ; acter, and docs not entirely destroy the 
God directs the affairs of tne world. His! possibility of the supposition that this 
purposes are usually accomplished by | so often described pestilential wind may 
some second causes, and in accordance | in some instances prove fatal. It is 
with the usual course of events. Calvin: not, however, referred to in the Scrip- 
supposes that it was accomplished by ; ture account of the destruction of Sen- 
the direct agency of one or more angels ; nacherib; and whatever may be true 
sent forth for the purpose. 2. Some, of it in the deserts of Arabia or Nubia, 
have supposed that it wes accomplished | there is no evidence whatever that such 
by Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who is; poisonous effects are ever experienced 
supposed to have pursued Sennacherib, | in Palestine. 4. It has been attributed 
and to have overthrown his army in a/ to a storm of hail, accompanied with 
single night near Jerusalem. But it is; thunder and lightning, This is the 
sufficient to say in reply to this, that! opinion of Vitringa, and seems to accord 
there is not the slightest historical evi- | with the descriptions which are given 
dence to support it ; and had this been in the prophecy of the destruction of 
the mode, it would have been so recorded, | the army in ch. xxix. 6; xxx. 30. To this 
and the fact would have been stated. | opinion, as tle most probable, I have 
3. It has been attributed by some, , been disposed to incline; for although 
among whom is Prideaux (Connection, | these passages may be regarded as 
vol. i. p. 143) and J. E. Faber (Notes: figurative, yet the more natural intere 
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Assyria departed, and went and 


pretation is to regard them as descrip- 
tive of the event. We know that such 
a tempest might be easily produced by 
God, and that violent tornadoes are 
not unfrequent in the East. One of 
the plagues of Egypt consisted in such 
a tremendous storm of hail accompanied 
with thunder, when ‘the fire ran along 
the ground,’ so that ‘there was hail, 
and fire mingled with the hail,’ and so 
that ‘the hail smote throughout all the 
land of Egypt all that was in the ficld, 
both man and beast’ (Ex. ix. 22-25). 
‘his description, in its terror, its sud- 
denness, and its ruinous effects, accords 
more nearly with the account of the 
destruction of Sennacherib than any 
other which has been made. See Notes 
on ch. xxx. 30, for a remarkable de- 
scription of the effect of a storm of hail. 
5. It has been suppo:ed by many that 
it was accomplished by the pestilence. 
This is the account which Josephus 
gives (Ant. x, 1. 5), and is the supposi- 
tion which has been adopted by Rosen- 
miuiler, Déderlin, Michaelis, Hensler, 
and many others. But there are two 
objections to this supposition. Once is, 
that it does not well accord with the 
description of the prophet (ch. xxix. 6; 
xxx. 80); and the other, and more ma- 
terial one is, that the plague does not 
accomplish its work so suddenly. ‘This 
was done ina single night; whereas, 
though the plague appears suddenly, 
and has been known to destroy whole 
armics, yet there is no recorded instance 
in which it has been so destructive in 
a few hours as in this case. Tt may 
be added, also, that the plague does not 
often leave an army in the manner de- 
scribed here. One hundred and eighty- 
five thousand were suddenly slain. ‘The 
survivors, if there were any, as we have 
reason to suppose (ver. 37), fled, and 
returned to Nineveh. There is no men- 
tion made of any who lingered, and who 
remained sick among the slain. Nor is 
there any apprehension mentioned, as 
having existed among the Jews, of going 
into the camp, and stripping the dead, 
and bearing the spoils of the army into 
the city. Lad the army been destroyed 
by the plague, such is the fear of the 
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and dwelt at Nine- 


yeh. 


contagion in countries where it prevails, 
that nothing would have induced them 
to endanger the city by the possibility 
of introducing the <lreaded disease. 
The account leads us to suppose that the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem immediately 
sallied forth and stripped the dead, and 
bore the spoils of the army into the city 
(see Notes on ch. xxxiii. 4,24). On the 
whole, therefore, the most probable sup- 
position seems to be, that, if any second- 
ary causes were employed, it was the 
agency of a violent tempest—a tempest 
of mingled hail and fire, which suddenly 
descended upon the mighty army. 
Whatever was the agent, however, it 
was the hand of God that directed it. 
It was a most fearful exhibition of his 
power and justice; and it furnishes a 
most awful threatening to proud and 
haughty blasphemers and revilers, and a 
strong ground of assurance to the right- 
eous that God will defend them in times 
of peril. 

It may be added, that Herodotus has 
given an account which was undoubt- 
edly derived from some rumour of the 
entire destruction of the Assyrian army. 
Ie says (ii, 141) that when Sennacherib 
was in Ecypt and engaged in the siege 
of Pelusium, an Egyptian priest prayed 
to God, and God heard his prayer, and 
sent a judgment upon him. ‘For,’ 
says he, ‘a multitude of mice gnawed 
to picces in one night both the bows 
and the rest of the armour of the As- 
syrians, and that it was on that account 
that the king, when he had no bows 
left, drew off his army from Pelusium.’ 
This is probably a corruption of the 
history which we have here. At all 
events, the account in Ierodotus does 
not conflict with the main statement of 
Isaiah, but is rather a confirmation of 
that statement, that the army of Sen- 
nacherib met with sudden discomfiture. 
q And when they arose. At the time 
of rising in the morning ; when the sur- 
viving part of the army arose, or when 
the Jews arose, and Jouked toward the 
camp of the Assyrians. 

37. So Sennacherib departed, Pro- 
bably with some portion of his army 
and retinue with him, for it is by no 
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38 And it came to pass, as he 


was worshipping in the house of 


Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech 


and Sharezer his sons smote ¢ him 
@ ch.14.9-12, 


means probable that the whole army 
had been destroyed. In 2 Chron. xxxil. 
21, it is said that the angel ‘cut off all 
the mighty men of valour, and the 
leaders and captains in the camp of the 
king of Assyria.’ His army was thus 
entirely disabled, and the loss of so 
jarge a part of it, and the consternation 
produced by their sudden destruction, 
would of course lead him to abandon 
the siege. J Went and returned. 
Went from before Jerusalem and re- 
turned to his own land. (And dwelt 
at Nineveh. How long he dwelt there 
is not certainly known. Berosus, the 
Chaldean, says it was ‘a little while’ 
(see Jos. Ant. x. 1. 5). Nineveh was 
on the Tigris, and was the capital of 
Assyria. For an account of its site, 
and its present situation, see the Amert- 
can Biblical Repository for Jan. 1837, 
pp. 139-159. 

88, As he was worshipping. Per- 
haps this time was selected because he 
might be then attended with fewer 
guards, or because they were able to 
surprise him without the possibility 
of his summoning his attendants to 
his rescue. Qf Jn the house. In the 
temple. { Of Nisroch his god. The 
god whom he particularly adored. Ge- 
senius supposes that the word Nisroch 
denotes an eagle, or a great eagle. 
The eagle was regarded as a sacred 
bird in the Persian religion, and was the 
symbol of Ormuzd. ‘This god or idol 
had been probably introduced into Nine- 
veh from Persia. Among the ancient 
Arabs the eagle occurs as an idol. 
Josephus calls the idol Araskes; the 
author of the book of Tobit calls it 
Dagon. Vitringa supposes that it was 
the Assyrian Bel, and was worshipped 
under the figure of Mars, the god of 
war. More probably it was the figure 
of the eagle, though it might have been 
regarded as the god of war, { Zhat 
Adrammelech and Sharezer hia sons 
smote him with the sword. What was 
the cause of this rebellion and parricide 
is unknown, ‘These two sons subse- 
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with the sword ; and they escaped 
into the land of } Armenia: and 
Esarhaddon his son reigned in his 


stead. 
1 Ararat. 


quently became, in Armenia, the heads 
of two celebrated families there, the 
Arzerunii, and the Genunii (see Jos. Azé. 
x. 1, 5, note). YJ And they escaped. 
This would lead us to suppose that it 
was some private matter which led them 
to commit the parricide, and that they 
did not do it with the expectation of 
succeeding to the crown. {| Jnio the 
land of Armenia. THeb. as Marg. ‘ Ar- 
arat.’ The Chaldee renders this, ‘ The 
land of s3"p (Kardoo,’ that is, Kardi- 


anum, or, the mountains of the Kurds. 
The modern Kurdistan includes aconsid- 
erable part of the ancient Assyria and 
Media, together with a large portion of 
Armenia. This expression is generally 
substituted for Ararat by the Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic translators, when 
they do not retain the original word Ar- 
arat. It isa region among the mountains 
of Ararat or Armenia. ‘The Syriac ren- 


tee PD 
ders it in the same way }wo9,99—‘ Of 


Kurdoya’ (the Kurds). The LXX. 
render it, ‘Into Armenia.’ Jerome says 
that ‘ Ararat was a champaign region 
in Armenia, through which the Araxes 
flowed, and was of considerable fertility.’ 
Ararat was a region or province in Ar- 
menia, near the middle of the country 
between the Araxes and the lakes Van 
and Oroomiah. It is still called by 
the Armenians Ararat. On one of the 
mountains in this region the ark of Noah 
rested (Gen. viii. 4). The name Ararat 
belongs properly to the region or coun- 
try, and not toany particular mountain. 
For an account of this region, see Sir 
R.K. Porter’s Zravels, vol. i. p.178, 8q.; 
Smith and Dwight’s Researches in Ar- 
menia, vol. ii. p. 73, sg.; and Morier’s 
Second Journey, p. 312. For a very 
interesting account of the situation of 
Ararat, including a description of an 
ascent to the summit of the mountain 
which bears that name, see the Bib. 
Rep. for April, 1836, pp. 390-416. 
‘The origin of the name Armenia is 
unknown. The Armenians call them- 
selves after their fabulous progenitor 
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ANALYSIS. 

THIs chapter contains the record of an im- 
portant transaction which occurred in the time 
of Isaiah, and in which he was deeply interested 
—the dangerous sickness, and the remarkable 
recovery of Hezekiah. It is introduced here, 
doubtless, because the account was drawn up by 
Isaiah (see Analysis of ch. xxxvi.); and because 
it records his agency at an important crisis of 
the history. A record of the same transaction, 
evidently from the same hand, occurs in 2 Kings 
xx. 1-11. But the account differs more than 
the records in the two previous chapters. Itis 
abridged in Isaiah by omitting what is recorded 
in Kings in ver. 4, and in the close of ver. 6, it 
is transposed in the statement which occurs in 
regard to the application of the ‘lump of figs;’ 
and it is enlarged hy the introduction of the 
record which Hezekiah made of his sickness and 
recovery (9-20). 

The contents of the chapter are—1. The state- 


Haig, and derive the name Armen from 


the son of Haig, Armenag. They are 
probably a tribe of the ancient Assy- 
rians ; their language and history speak 
alike in favour of it. ‘Their traditions 
say also that Haig came from Babylon.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1. In those days. That is, his sick- 
ness commenced about the period in 
which the army of Sennacherib was de- 
stroyed. lt has been made a question 
whether the sickness of Hezekiah was 
before or after the invasion of Senna- 
cherib. The most natural interpretation 
certainly is, that it occurred after that 
invasion, and probably at no distant 
period. The only objection to this view 
is the statement in ver. 6, that God 
would deliver him out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria, which has been 
understood by many as implying that he 
was then threatened with the invasion. 
But this may mean simply that he would 
be perpetuatly and finally delivered from 
his hand; that he would be secure in 
that independence from a foreign yoke 
which he had long sought (2 Kings xviii. 
7); and that the Assyrian should not 
be able again to bring the Jews into 
subjection (see Notes on ch. xxxvii. 30, 
31; comp. Note on ver. 6). Jerome 
supposes that it was brought upon him 
lest his heart should be elated with the 
signal triumph, and in order that, in his 
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ment of the dangerous sickness of Hezekiah, 
and the message of God to him by the prophet 
(1). 2. The prayer which Hezekiah offered for 
his recovery (8). 8. The assurance which God 
gave to him by the prophet that his days should 
be lengthened out fifteen years, and the sign 
given to confirm it by the retrocession of the 
shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz (5-8). 4. The 
record which Hezekiah made in gratitude to 
God for his recovery (9-20); and 5. The state- 
ment of the manner in which his recovery was 
effected (21, 22). 


N «those days was Hezekiah 
sick unto death. And Isaiah 
the prophet, the son of Amoz, came 
unto him, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lorp, 1 Set thine house 
te order: for thou shalt die, and not 
ive. 


@ 2 Ki.20.1,&e.; 3 Chron.32.24, 
1 give charge concerning thy house. 


circumstances, he might be kept humble. 
Josephus (Ané. x. 2. 1) says that the 
sickness occurred soon after the destruc- 
tion of the army of Sennacherib. Pri- 
deaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 187) places 
his sickness before the invasion of the 
Assyrians. {| Was sick. What was 
the exact nature of this sickness is not 
certainly known. In ver. 21 it is said 
that it was ‘a boil,’ and probably it was 
a pestilential boil. The pestilence or 
plague is attended with an eruption or 
boil. ‘No one,’ says Jahn, ‘ever re- 
covered from the pestilence unless the 
boil of the pestilence came out upon him, 
and even then he could not always be 
cured’ (Biblical Antiquities, § 190). 
The pestilence was, and is still, rapid in 
its progress. It terminates thie life of 
those who are affected with it almost 
immediately, and at the furthest within 
three or four days. Hence we see one 
ground of the alarm of Hezekiah. An- 
other sause of his anxiety was, that he 
had at this time no children, and con- 
sequently he had reason to apprehend 
that his kingdom would be thrown into 
contention by conflicting strites for the 
crown, § Unto death. Ready to die; 
with a sickness which in the ordinary 
course would terminate his life. J Seé 
thine house in order. Heb.‘ Give com- 
mand (%%) to thy house,’ z.¢., to thy 
family. If you have any directions to 
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give in regard to the succession to the; and the prophet was- directed to go to 


crown, or in regard to domestic and 
private arrangements, let it be donesoon, 
Hezekiah was yet in middle life. He 
came to the throne when he was twenty- 
five years old (2 Kings xviii. 2), and he 
had now reigned about fourteen years. 
It is possible that he had as yet made 
no arrangements in regard to the suc- 
cession, and as this was very important 
to the peace of the nation, Isaiah was 
sent to him to apprize him of the ne- 
cessity of leaving the affairs of his king- 
dom so that there should not be anarchy 
when he should die. The direction, also, 
may be understood in a more general 
sense as denoting that he was to make 
whatever arrangements might be neces- 
sary as preparatory to his death. We 
see here—1. The boldness and fidelity of 
a man of God. Isaiah was not afraid 
to go in and freely tell even a monarch 
that he must die. The subsequent part 
of the narrative would lead us to suppose 
that until this announcement Ilezekiah 
did not regard himself’ as in immediate 
danger. Jt is evident here, that the 
physician of Ilezekiah had not informed 
him of it—perhaps from the apprehen- 
sion that his disease would be aggravated 
by the agitation of his mind on the sub- 
ject. ‘The duty was, therefore, lcft, as 
it is often, to a minister of religion—a 
duty which even many ministers are slow 
to perform, and which many physicians 
are reluctant to have performed. 2. No 
danger is to be apprehended commonly 
from announcing to those who are sick 
their true condition. Friends and rela- 
tives are often reluctant to do it, for fear 
of agitating and alarming them. Phy- 
sicians often prohibit them from know- 
ing their true condition, under the ap- 
prehension that their disease may be 
aggravated. Yet here was a case in 
which pve-eminently there might be 
danger from announcing the danger of 
death. ‘The disease was deeply seated. 
It was making rapid progress. It was 
usually incurable. Nay, there was here 
a moral certainty that the monarch 
would dic. And this was a case, there- 
fore, which particularly demanded, it 
would seem, that the patient should be 
kept quiet, and free from alarms. But 
God regarded it as of great importance 
that he should know his true condition, 


him and faithfully to state it. Physi- 
cians and friends often err in this. 
There is no species of cruelty greater 
than to suffer a friend to lic on a dying 
bed under a delusion. There is no sin 
more aggravated than that of designedly 
deceiving a dying man, and flattering 
him with the hope of recovery when 
there is a moral certainty that he will 
not, and cannot recover. And there is 
evidently no danger to be apprehended 
{from communicating to the sick their 
true condition. It should be done ten- 
derly, and with affection ; but it should 
be done faithfully. I have had many 
opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
apprizing the sick of their situation, and 
of the moral certainty that they must 
die. And I cannot now recall an in- 
stanee in which the announcement has 
had any unhappy effect on the disease. 
Often, on the contrary, the effect is to 
calm the mind, and to lead the dying to 
look up to God, and peacefully to repose 
onhim. And the effect of rit is adways 
salutary. Nothing is more favourable 
for a recovery than a peaceful, calm, 
heavenly submission to God; and the 
repose and quiet which physicians so 
much desire their patients to possess, is 
often best obtained by securing confid- 
ence in God, and a calm resignation to 
his will, 3. Every man with the pro- 
spect of death before him should set his 
house in order. Death is an event 
which demands preparation—a prepara- 
tion which should not be deferred to the 
dying moment. In view of it, whether 
it comes sooner or later, our peace should 
be made with God and our worldly af- 
fairs so arranged that we can leave them 
without distraction, and withont regret. 
{ For thou shalt dic, and not live. Thy 
disease is incurable. It is a mortal, 
fatal disease. ‘The JIebrew is, ‘for thou 
art dead’ (m2); that is, you area dead 
man. <A similar expression occurs in 
Gen. xx. 3, in the address which God 
made to Abimelech: ‘Behold thou art 
a dead man, on account of the woman 
which thou hast taken.’ We have a 
similar phrase in our language, when 4 
man is wounded, and when he says, ‘i 
am a dead man.’ This is all that we 
are required to understand here, that, 
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2 Then Hezekiah turned his face 
toward the wall, and prayed unto 
the Lorp, 

3 And said, Remember «now, O 
Lonp, 1 beseech thee, how I have 


according to the usual course of the 
disease, he must die. It is evident that 
Tsaiah was not acquainted himself with 
the secret intention of God ; nor did he 
know that Hezekiah would humble him- 
self, and plead with God; nor that Ged 
would by a miracle lengthen out his life. 

2. Then Hezekiah turned his face 
toward the wall. The wall of the room 
in which he was lying. Ile was pro- 
bably lying on a couch next the wall of 
his room. Eastern houses usually have 
such couches or ottomans running along 
on the sides of the room on which they 
recline, and on which they lie when they 
are sick. Tlezckiah probably turned his 
face to the wall in order that his emotion 
and his tears might not be seen by the 
bystanders, or in order that he might 
compose himself the better for devotion. 
Ilis prayer he wished, doubtless, to be 
as secret as possible. ‘The Chaldee ren- 
ders this, ‘Turned his face to the wall 
of the house of the sanctuary ;’ that is, 
of the temple, so that it might appear 
that he prayed toward the temple. Thus 
Daniel, when in Babylon, is said to have 
prayed with his windows opened towards 
Jerusalem (Dan. vi. 10). ‘The Maho- 
metans pray everywhere with their faces 
turned toward Mecca. But there is no 
evidence in the [ebrew text that Ieze- 
kiah prayed in that manner. The simple 
idea is, that he turned over on his couch 
toward the wall of his room, doubtless, 
for the greater privacy, and to hide his 
deep emotion. 
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walked before thee in truth, and 
with a perfect heart, and have done 
that which is xood in thy sight: and 
Ilezekiah wept ! sore. 


@ Neh,13.14; Heb.6.10. 1 with greut weeping. 


reformation among the people. IIe had 
exerted his influence as a king in the 
service of Jrnovan, and it was his pur- 
pose still to do it; and he, therefore, 
prayed that his life might be spared in 
order that he might carry forward and 
perfect his plans for the reformation of 
the people, and for the establishment 
of the worship of Jnuovau. How J 
have walked. Yow Ihave lived. Life, 
in the Scriptures, is often represented as 
a journey, and a life of piety is repre- 
sented as walking with God (see Gen. 
v. 24; vi. 9; 1 Kings ix. 4; xi. 33). 
q In truth. In the defence and main- 
tenance of the truth, or in sincerity. 
{ And with a perfect heart. Witha 
heart sound, sinecre, entire in thy ser- 
vice. This had been his leading aim ; 
his main, grand purpose. He had not 
pursucd his own ends, but his whole 
official royal influence had been on the 
side of religion. This refers to his 
publie character rather than to his pri- 
vate feelings. For though, as a man, 
he might be deeply conscious of imper- 
fection ; yet as a king, his influence had 
been wholly on the side of religion, and 
he had not declined from the ways of 
God. And have done that which is 
good. This accords entirely with the 
account which is given of him in 2 Kings 
xviii. 3-5. J And Hezekiah wept sore. 
Marg. as Heb. ‘ With great weeping.’ 
Josephus (Ant. x. 2. 1) says, that tho 
reason why Hezekiah was so much af- 
fected was that he was then childless, 
and saw that he was about to leave the 


3. And said, Remember now, O Lorn, 
I beseech thee. The object which He- | government without a successor. Others 
zekiah desired was evidently that his suppose that it was because his death 
life might be spared, and that he might | would be construed by his enemies as a 
not be suddenly cut off. He therefore ' judgment of God for his stripping the 
makes mention of the former course of temple of its ornaments (2 Kings xviii, 
his life, not with ostentation, or as a!16). It is possible that several things 
cround of his acceptance or justification, ; may have been combined in producing 
but as @ reason why his life should not {the depth of his gricf. In his song, or 
be cut off. Ife had not lived as many jin the record which he made to express 
of the kings of Israel had done. He had | his praise to God for his recovery, the 
not been a patron of idolatry. IIe had ' main reason of his grief which he sug- 
promoted an extensive and thorough gested was, the fact that he was in 
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4 Then came the word of the 
Lorp to Isaiah, saying, 

5 Go and say to Hezekiah, Thus 
saith the Lorp, the God of Da- 
vid thy father, I have heard thy 


prayer, I have seen thy tears: be- 


danger of being cut off in the midst of 
his days; that the blessings of a long 
life were likely to be denied him (see 
ver. 10-12). Wo have here an instance 
in which even a good man may be 
surprised, alarmed, distressed, at the 
sudden announcement that he must die. 
The fear of death is natural; and even 
those who are truly pious are sometimes 
alarmed when it comes. 

4, Then came the word of the Lorp. 
In the parallel place in 2 Kings xx. 4, 
it is said, ‘And it came to pass, afore 
Isaiah was gone out into the middle 
court, that the word of the Lord came 
unto him.’ That is, the message of God 
came to Isaiah before he had left Heze- 
kiah ; or as soon as he had offered his 
prayer. This circumstance is omitted 
by Isaiah on the revision of his narra- 
tive which we have before us. But 
there is no contradiction. In this place 
it is implied that the message came to 
him soon, or immediately. 

5. The God of David thy father. Da- 
vid is mentioned here, probably, because 
Hezekiah had a strong resemblance to 
him (2 Kings xviii. 3), and because a 
long and happy reign had been granted 
to David ; and also because the promise 
had been made to David that there 
should not fail a man to sit on his throne 
(see Note on ch. xxxvii. 35). As Heze- 
kiah resembled David, God promised 
that his reign should be lengthened out ; 
and as he perhaps was then without a 
son and successor, God promised him a 
longer life, with the prospect that he 
might have an heir who should succeed 
him on the throne. § Behold, I will 
add unto thy days fifteen years. This 
is perhaps the only instance in which 
any man has been told exactly how long 
he would live. Why God specified the 
time cannot now be known. It was, 
however, a full answer to the prayer of 
Hezekiah, and the promise is a full de- 
monstration that God is the hearer of 
prayer, and that he can answer it at 
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hold, I will add unto thy days fifteen 
years. 

6 And I will deliver thee and this 
city out of the hand of the king of 
Assyria: and I will defend this 
city. 


once.—We learn here, that it is right 
for a friend of God to pray for life. In 
times of sickness, and even when there 
are indications of a fatal disease, it is 
not improper to pray that the disease 
may be removed, and the life prolonged. 
If the desire be to do good ; to advance 
the kingdom of God ; to benefit others ; 
or to perfect some plan of benevolence 
which is begun, it is not improper to 
pray that God would prolong the life. 
Who can tell but that he often thus 
spares useful lives when worn down with 
toil, and when the frame is apparently 
sinking to the grave, in answer to 
prayer? He does not indeed work 
miracles as he did in the case of Heze- 
kiah, but he may direct to remedies 
which had not before occurred ; or ho 
may himself give a sudden and unlooked- 
for turn to the disease, and restore the 
sufferer again to health. 

6. And Iwill deliver thee and this 
city. The purport of this promise is, 
that he and the city should be finally 
and entirely delivered from all danger of 
invasion from the Assyrians. It might 
be apprehended that Sennacherib would 
collect a large army, and return; or that 
his successor would prosecute the war 
which be had commenced. But the as- 
surance here is given to Hezekiah that 
he had nothing more to fear from the 
Assyrians (see Notes on ch. xxxi. 4, 5; 
xxxvii. 35). In the parallel place in 
2 Kings xx. 6, it is added, ‘I will defend 
this city for mine own sake, and for my 
servant David's sake.’ In the parallel 
passage also, in 2 Kings xx. 7, 8, there 
is inserted the statement which occurs 
in Isaiah at the end of the chapter (ver. 
21, 22). It is evident that those two 
verses more appropriately come in here. 
Lowth conjectures that the abridger of 
the history omitted those verses, and 
when he had transcribed the song of 
Hezekiah, he saw that they were neces- 
sary to complete the narrative, and 
placed them at the end of the chapter, 
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7 And this shall be a sign 4 unto 
thee from the Lorp, that the Lor» 
will do this thing that he hath 
spoken ; 
8 Behold, I will bring again the 
& ch,7,11,14. 


with proper marks to have them inserted 


in the right place, which marks were 
overlooked by transcribers. It is, how- 
ever, immaterial where the statement 
is made; and it is now impossible to 
tell in what manner the transposition 
occurred. 

4, And this shall be a sign unto thee. 
That is, a sign, or proof that God would 
do what he had promised, and that He- 
zekiah would recover and be permitted 
to go again to the temple of the Lord 
(ver. 22; 2 Kings xx. 8). On the mean- 
ing of the word ‘sign,’ see Notes on ch. 
vii. 11, 14; comp. Note on ch. xxxvii. 
30. The promise was, that he should 
be permitted to go to the temple in 
three days (2 Kings xx. 3). 

8. Behold, I will bring again the 
shadow. The shadow, or shade which 
is made by the interception of the rays 
of the sun by the gnomon on the dial. 
The phrase ‘ bring again’ (Heb. ag) 
means to cause to return (Hiphil, from 
axd, to return); that is, I will cause 
it retrograde, or bring back. LXX. 
Lreinvw— I will turn back.’ Few sub- 
jects have perplexed commentators more 
than this account of the sun-dial of 
Ahaz. The only other place where a 
sun-dial is mentioned in the Scriptures 
is in the parallel place in 2 Kings xx. 
9, 10, where the account is somewhat 
more full, and the nature of the miracle 
more fully represented : ‘ This sign shalt 
thou have of the Lorp, that the Lorp 
will do the thing which he hath spoken : 
—Shall the shadow go forward ten de- 
grees, or go back ten degrees? And 
Hezekiah answered, It is a light thing 
for the shadow to go down ten degrees ; 
nay, but let the shadow return back- 
ward ten degrees.’ That is, it would be 
in the usual direction which the shadow 
takes, for it to go down, and there would 
be less that would be decisive in the 
miracle. He therefore asked that it 
might be moved backward from its com- 
mon direction, and then there could be 
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shadow of the degrees, which is 
gone down in the sun-dial 1 of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward. So the sun 
returned ten degrees, by which de- 
grees it was gone down. 

1 degrees by, or, with the sun, 


no doubt that it was from God ; 2 Kings 


xx. 11: ‘And Isaiah the prophet cried 
unto Jenovau, and he brought the 
shadow ten degrees backward, by which 
it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.’ 
1 The shadow of the degrees. ‘That 
is, the shadow made on the degrees ; or 
indicated by the degrees on the dial. 
But there has been much difficulty in 
regard to the meaning of the word de- 
grees. The Hebrew word (123% from 
mby, to ascend, to go up) means properly 
an ascent; a going up from a lower to 
a higher region; then a step by which 
one ascends, applied to the steps on a 
staircase, dic. (1 Kings x. 19; Ezek. 
xl. 26, 31, 34.) Hence it may be ap- 
plied to the ascending or descending 
figures or marks on a dial designating 
the ascent or descent of the sun ; or the 
ascent or descent of the shadow going 
up or down by steps or hours marked 
on its face. The word is applied to a 
dial nowhere else but here. Josephus 
understands this as referring to the steps 
in the house or palace of Ahaz. ‘He 
desired that he would make the shadow 
of the sun which he had already made 
to go down ten steps in his house, to 
return again to the same place, and to 
make it as it was before ;’ by which he 
evidently regarded Hezekiah as request- 
ing that the shadow which had gone 
down on the steps of the palace should 
return to its place ten steps backward. 
It is possible that the time of day may 
have been indicated by the shadow of 
the sun on the steps of the palace, and 
that this may have constituted what 
was called the sun-dial of Ahaz; but 
the more probable interpretation is that 
which regards the dial as a distinct and 
separate contrivance. The LXX. render 
it by the word steps, yet understanding 
it as Josephus does, *AvaeBadpeods ro ofxou 
rod waress covun— The steps of the house 
of thy father.’ | Which is gone down 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz. Marg. ‘ De- 
grees by,’ or ‘ with the sun.’ Heb, liter- 
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ally, ‘ which has descended on the steps, 
or degrees of Ahaz by, or with the sun’ 
(v3), that is, by means of the sun, or 
eaused by the progress of thesun. The 
shadow had gone down on the dial by 
the regular course of the sun. Ahaz 
was the father of Hezekiah; and it is 
evident from this, that the dial had 
been introduced by him, and had been 
used by him to measure time. ‘There 
is no mention of any instrument for 
keeping time in the Bible before this, 
nor is it possible, perhaps, to determine 
the origin or character of this invention, 
or to know where Ahaz obtained it. 
Perhaps all that can be known on the 
subject has been collected by Calmet, to 
whose article [Dial] in his Dictionary, 
and to the Fragments of Taylor ap- 
pended to his Dictionary (Fragments, 
ii., cli.) the reader may be referred for 
a more full statement on this subject 
than is consistent with the design of 
these Notes. ‘The mention of the dial 
does not occur before the time of Ahaz, 
who lived u.c. 726; nor is it certainly 
known that even after his time the Jews 
generally divided their time by hours. 
‘The word ‘hour’ (xaigsxds) occurs first 
in Tobit ; and it has been supposed that 
the invention of dials came from beyond 
the Euphrates (Herod. ij. 199). “But 
others suppose that it came from the 
Phenicians, and that the first traces of 
it are discoverable in what Homer says 
(Odyss. xv. 402) of ‘an island called 
Syria lying above Ortygia, where the 
revolutions of the sun are observed.’ 
The Phenicians are supposed to have 
inhabited this island of Syria, and it is 
therefore presumed that they left there 
this monument of their skill in astro- 
nomy. About three hundred years after 
Homer, Pherecydes set up a sun-dial in 
the same island to distinguish the hours. 
The Grecks confess that Anaximander, 
who lived u.c. 547, under the reign of 
Cyrus, first divided time by hours, and 
introduced sun-dials among them. ‘This 
was during the time of the captivity at 
Babylon. Anaximander travelled into 
Chaldea, and it is not improbable that 
he brought the dial from Babylon. The 
Chaldeans were early distinguished for 
their attention to astronomy, and it is 
probable that it was in Babylon that 
the sun-dial, and the division of the day 
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into hours, was first used, and that the 
knowledge of that was conveyed in some 
way from Chaldea to Ahaz. Interpre- 
ters have differed greatly in regard to 
the form of the sun-dial used by Ahaz, 
and by the ancients generally. Cyril 
of Alexandria and Jerome believed it 
was a staircase so disposed, that the 
sun showed the hours on it by the 
shadow. This, as we have seen, was the 
opinion of Josephus ; and this opinion 
has been followed by many others, 
Others suppose it was an obelisk or 
pillar in the middle of a smooth pave- 
ment on which the hours were engraved, 
or on which lines were drawn which 
would indicate the hours. Grotius, in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabbi 


Elias Chomer, describes it thus: «It was 
a concave hemisphere, in the midst of 
which was a globe, the shadow of which 
fell upon several lines engraved on the 
concavity of the hemisphere ; these lines, 
they say, were eight-and-twenty in 
number.’ Thisdescription accords nearly 
with the kind of dial which the Greeks 
called scapha, a boat, or hemisphere, the 
invention of which the Greeks ascribed 
to a Chaldean named Berosus (Vitruy. 
ix. 9). See the plate in Taylor’s Cal- 
met, ‘ Sun-dial of Ahaz’ (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Berosus was a priest of Belus in Baby- 
Jon, and lived indeed perhaps 300 yearg 
after Ahaz ; but there is no necessity of 
supposing that he was the cuventor of 
the dial. It is sufficient to suppose that 
he was reputed to be the first who in- 
troduced it into Greece. Ile went from 
Babylon to Greece, where he taught 
astronomy first at Cos, and then at 
Athens, where one of his dials is still 
shown. Ierodotus expressly says(i. 109), 
‘the pole, the gnomon, and the division 
of the day into twelve parts, the Greeks 
received from the Babylonians.’ ‘This 
sun-dial was portable ; it did not require 
to be constructed for a particular spot 
to which it shouid be subsequently con- 
fined; and therefore one ready-made 
might have been brought from Babylon 
to Ahaz. That he had commerce with 
these countries appears by his alliance 
with Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xvi. 7, &). 
And that Ahaz was a man who was 
desirous cf availing himself of foreign 
inventions, and introducing them into 
his capital, appears evident from his 
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desire to have an altar constructed in 
Jerusalem, similar to the one which he 
had seen in Damascus (2 Kings xvi. 10). 
The dial is now a well-known instru- 
ment, the principle of which is, that 
the hours are marked on its face by a 
shadow cast from the sun by a gnomon. 
In order to the understanding of this 
miracle, it is not necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the form of the ancient 
dial. It will be understood by a refer- 
ence to any dial, and would have been 


substantially the same, whatever was the | 
| in marking the hours on one of the 
crossways of the city. The first two are 


form of the instrument. The essential 
idea is, that the shadow of the gnomon 
which thus indicated a certain degree 
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however, to the illustration of this sub- 
ject to have before the eye a represen- 


‘tation of the usual form of the ancient 
| dial, and I therefore annex three forms 


of dials which have been discovered. 
‘The engraving represents—1. A con- 
eave dial of white marble, found at 
Civita, in the year 1762. 2. Another 
concave dial, found at mount Tusculum, 
near Rome, in 1726. 3. A compound 
dial, preserved in the Elgin collection 
in the British Museum. It was found 
at Athens, supposed to have been used 


considered to resemble, if indeed they 


* | . . . . 
or hour of the day, wa: made to go back | be not identical with the famous dial of 


ten degrees or places. It may conduee, | 


Ahaz.’ 


Ancient Sun Drats.—From Specimens in British Museum, 


In regard to this miracle, it seems 
only necessary to observe that all that 
is indispensable to be believed is, that 
the shadow on the dial was made sud- 
denly to reecde from any cause. It is 
evident that this may have been aceom- 
plished in several ways. It may have 
been by arresting the motion of the 
earth in its revolutions, and causing it 
to retrograde on its axis to the extent 
indicated by the return of the shadow, 
or it may have been by a miraculous 


That was granted. The retrocession 
of the shadow in this sudden manner 
was not a natural event. It could be 
caused only by God; and this was all 
that was needed. A simple exertion of 
Divine power on the rays of the sun 
which rested on the dial, deflecting 
those rays, would accomplish the whole 
result. It may be added that it is not 
recorded, nor is it necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the subject to suppose, 


> 
that the bending of the rays was per- 


bending, ov inclining of the rays of the | manent, or that so much time was lost. 
sun. As there is no evidence that the; The miracle was instantaneous, and 
event was observed elsewhere ; and as, wassatisfactory to Ilezekiah, though the 


it is not ecessary to suppose that the W 
earth was arrested in its motion, and 
that the whole frame of the universe 
was adjusted to this change in the 
movement of the earth, it is most prob- 
able that it was an inclination of the 
rays of the sun ; or a miraculous causing 
of the sha/ow itself to recede. ‘This is 
the whole statement of the sacred writer, 
and this is all that is necessary to be 
supposed. What Ilezekiah desired was 
a miracle; a sign that he should recover. 


rays of the sun casting the shadow may 
have again been soon returned to their 
regular position, and the shadow restored 
to the place in which it would have been 
had it not been interrupted. No infidel, 
therefore, can object to this statement, 
unless he can prove that this could not 
be done by him who made the sun, and 
who is himself the fountain of power. 
| By which degrees it was gone down, 
By the same steps, or degrees on which 
the shadow had descended. So the 
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9 The writing of Hezekiah king 
of Judah, when he had been sick, 
and was recovered of his sick- 
ness: 

10 I said ¢in the cutting off of 


LXX. express it ; ‘so the sun re-ascended 


the ten steps by which the shadow had 
gone down.’ It was the shadow on the 
dial which had gone down. The sun 
was ascending, and the consequence 
was, of course, that the shadow on a 
vertical dial would descend. The ‘sun’ 
here means, evidently, the sun as ¢¢ ap- 
peared ; the rays, or the shining of the 
sun. A return of the shadow was effected 
such as would be produced by the reces- 
sion of the sun itself. 


9. The writing of Hezekiah. This 
is the title to the following hymn—a re- 
cord which Hezekiah made to celebrate 
the goodness of God in restoring him to 
health. The writing itself is poetry, as 
is indicated by the parallelism, and by 
the general structure. It is in many 
respects quite obscure—an obscurity 
perhaps arising from the brevity and 
conciseness which are apparent in the 
whole piece. It is remarkable that 
this song or hymn is not found in the 
parallel passage in the Book of Kings. 
The reason why it was omitted there, 
and inserted here, is unknown. It is 
posstble that it was drawn up for Heze- 
kiah by Isaiah, and that it is inserted 
here as a part of his composition, though 
adopted by Hezekiah, and declared to 
be his, that is, as expressing the grati- 
tude of his heart on his recovery from 
his disease. It was common to compose 
an ode or hymn of praise on occasion 
of deliverance from calamity, or any re- 
markable interposition of God (see Notes 
on ch. xii, 1; xxv. 1; xxvi. 1). Many 
of the Psalms of David were composed 
on such occasions, and were expressive 
of gratitude to God for deliverance from 
impending calamity. The hymn or song 
is composed of two parts. In the first 
part (ver. 10-14), Ilezekiah deseribes his 
feelings and his fears when he was suf- 
tering, and especially the apprehension 
of his mind at the prospect of death ; 
and the second part (ver. 15-20) ex- 
presses praise to God for his goodness. 

10. J said. Probably the words ‘I 
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my days, I shall go to the gates of 
the grave: I am deprived of the 
residue of my years. 

11 I said, I shall not see the 


@ Joh 7.7,&¢.; Ps.77.3,&c. 


said ’ do not imply that he said or spoke 


this openly or audibly ; but this was 
the language of his heart, or the sub- 
stance of his reflections. J Jn the cut- 
ting off of my days. There has been 
considerable diversity of interpretation 
in regard to this phrase. Vitringa ren- 
ders it as our translators have done. 
Rosenmiiller renders it, ‘In the meri- 
dian of my days.’ The LXX. ’Ey 7a 
pe ray tego ou— In the height of 
my days,’ where they evidently read 
"2"3 instead of 73, by the change of 
a single letter. Aquila, and the Greek 
interpreters generally, rendered it, ‘In 
the silence of my days.’ The word 
here used in Iebrew ("27) denotes pro- 
perly stillness, quiet, rest ; and Gesenius 
renders it, ‘in the quiet of my days.’ 
According to him the idea is, ‘now 
when I might have rest; when I am 
delivered from my foes; when I am in 
the midst of my life, of my reign, and 
of my plans of usefulness, I must dic.’ 
The sense is, doubtless, that he was 
about to be cut off in middle life, and 
when he had every prospect of useful- 
ness, and of happiness in his reign. 
{J shall go to the gates of the grave. 
Heb. ‘ Gates of sheol.’ On the mean- 
ing of the word sheol, and the Hebrew 
idea of the descent to it through gates, 
see Notes on ch. y. 14; xiv. 9. The 
idea is, that he must go down to the 
regions of the dead, and dwell with de- 
parted shades (see Note on ver. 11). 
{ The residue of my years. Those 
which I had hoped to enjoy ; of which 
I had a reasonable prospect in the ordi- 
nary course of events. It is evident 
that Hezekiah had looked forward to 
a long life, and to a prosperous and 
peaceful reign. Zhis was the means 
which God adopted to show him the 
impropricty of his desire, and to turn 
him more entirely to his service, and to 
a preparation for death.—Sickness often 
has this effect on the minds of good 
men. 


11. T shall not see the Lonp. Inthe 
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Lorn, even the Lorn, in ¢the land 
of the living: I shall behold man 
no more with the inhabitants of the 
world, 

12 Mine age is departed, and is 


@ Ps.27.13, 


original, the Hebrew which is rendered 


‘Lorn,’ is not Jenovan, but m> ma (Jan, 


Jan.) On the meaning of it, see Note 
on ch. xii. 2 (comp. Note on ch. vii. 14). 
The repetition of the name here denotes 
emphasis or intensity of feeling—the 
deep desire which he had to see Jeno- 
van in the land of the living, and the 
intense sorrow of his heart at the idea 
of being cut off from that privilege. The 
idea here is, that Hezekiah felt that he 
would not be spared to enjoy the tokens 
of Divine favour on earth ; to reap the 
fruits of the surprising and remarkable 
deliverance from the army of Senna- 
cherib ; and to observe its happy results 
in the augmenting prosperity of the 
people, and in the complete success of 
his plans of reformation. {J J shall 
behold man no more. I shall see the 
living no more; I shall die, and go 
among the dead. He regarded it as a 
privilege to live, and to enjoy the society 
of his friends and fellow-worshippers in 
the temple—a privilege from which he 
felt that he was about to be cut off. 
{ With the inhabitants of the world. 
Or rather, ‘amongst the inhabitants of 
the land of stillness ;’ that is, of the 
land of shades—sheol. He would not 
there see man as he saw him on earth, 
living and active, but would be a shade 
in the land of shades ; himself still, ina 
world ofstil]ness. ‘I shall be associated 
with them there, and of course be cut 
off from the privileges of the society of 
living men.’ [See Supplementary Note 
on ch. xiv. 9.] The Hebrew word ren- 
dered ‘world’ (57), is from Sat, to 
ceasc, to leave off, to desist ; to become 
languid, flaccid, pendulous. It then 
conveys the idea of leaving off, of rest- 
ing, of being still (Judg. v. 6; Job iii. 
17; xiv. 6; Isa. ii. 22). Hence the 
idea of frailty (Ps, xxxix. 5); and 
hence the word here denotes probably 
the place of rest, the region of the dead, 
and is synonymous with the Jand of 
silence, such as the grave and the region 
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removed from me as a shepherd’s 
tent: I have cut off like a weaver 
my life: he will cut me off ! with 
pining sickness: from day even to 
night wilt thou make an end of me. 


1 or, from the thrum. 


of the dead are in contradistinction from 


the hurry and bustle of this world. Our 
translation seems to have been made as 
if the word was 7h, life, lifetime; 
hence the world (Ps. xvii. 14; xlix. 2). 
The Vulgate renders it, ‘ Habitatorem 
quietis.’ The LXX. simply, ‘I shall 
behold man no more.’ 

12. Mine age. The word which is 
here used ("4%) means properly the 
revolving period or circle of human life, 
The parallelism seems to demand, how- 
ever, that it should be used in the sense 
of dwelling or habitation, so as to corre- 
spond with the ‘shepherd’s tent.’ Ac- 
cordingly, Lowth and Noyes render it, 
‘Habitation.’ So also do Gesenius and 
Rosenmiiller. The Arabic word has 
this signification ; and the Hebrew verb 
“1 also means to dwell, to remain, as 
in the Chaldee. Here the word means 
a dwelling, or habitation; that is, a 
tent, as the habitations of the Orientals 
were mostly tents. { Js departed 
(393). The idea here is, that his dwell- 
ing was to be transferred from one place 
to another, as when a tent or encamp- 
ment was broken up; that is, he was 
about to cease to dwell on the earth, 
and to dwell in the land of silence, or 
among the dead. {J From me as a shep- 
herd’s tent. As suddenly as the tent 
of a shepherd is taken down, folded 
up, and transferred to another place. 
There is doubtless the idea here that he 
would continue to czisé, but in another 
place, as the shepherd would pitch his 
tent or dwell in another place. He was 
to be cut off from the earth, but he 
expected to dwell among the dead. The 
whole passage conveys the idea that he 
expected to dwell in another state—as 
the shepherd dwells in another place 
when he strikes his tent, and it is re- 
moved. {] I have cut off like a weaver 
my life. Thisis another image designed 
to express substantially the same idea. 
The sense is, as a weaver takes his web 
from the loom by cutting the warp, or 
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13 [ reckoned till morning, that, 
as a lion, so will he break all my 
bones: from day even to night wilt 
thou make an end of me. 

14 Like a crane or a swallow, 


the threads which bind it to the beam, 


and thus loosens it and takes it away, 
so his life was to be cut off. When it 
is said, ‘I cut off’ ("myzp,), the idea is, 
doubtless, I am cut off; or my life is 
cut off. Hezekiah here speaks of him- 
sclf as the agent, because he might 
have felt that his sins and unworthiness 
were the cause. Life is often spoken 
of as a web that is woven, because an 
advance js constantly made in filling up 
the web, and because it is soon finished, 
and is then cut off. J He will cut 
me off. God was about to cut me 
off. ( With pining sickness. Marg. 
‘From the thrum.’ Lowth, ‘From the 
loom.” The word mt means properly 


something hanging down or pendulous ; 
anything pliant or slender. Tence it 
denotes hair or locks (Cant. vii. 6). 
Ilere it seems to denote the threads or 
thrums which tied the web to the 
weaver's beam. The image here denotes 
the cutting off of life as the weaver cuts 
his web out of the loom, or as he cuts 
off thrums. The word never means 
sickness. {| From day even to night. 
That is, in the space of a single day, or 
between morning and night—as a 
weaver with a short web accomplishes 
it in a single day. The disease of 
Hezekiah was doubtless the pestilence ; 
and the idea is, that God would cut him 
off speedily, as it were in a single day. 
| Wilt thou make an end of me. Ileb. 
‘Wilt thou perfect’ or ‘finish’ me; 
that is, wilt thou take my life. 

13. Treckoned. ‘There has been con- 
siderable variety in interpreting this cx- 
pression. The LXX. render it, ‘I was 
given up in the morning as to a lion.’ 
The Vulgate renders it, ‘I lioped until 
morning ;’ and in his commentary, 
Jcrome says it means, that as Job in his 
trouble and anguish (ch. vii. 4) sus- 
tained himself at night expecting the 
day, and in the daytime waiting for the 
night, expecting a change for the better, 
so Ilezekiah waited during the night 
expecting relief in the morning. Ile 
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so did I chatter; I did mourn «as 
a dove: mine eyes fail with looking 
upward: O Lorn, I am oppressed ; 
undertake for 1 me. 


@ch,59.11, 1 or, ease me, 


Seen CASH A ee a EE 
knew, says he, that the violence of a 


burning fever would very soon subside, 
and he thus composed himself, and 
calmly waited. So Vitringa renders it, 
‘I composed my mind until the morn- 
ing.’ Others suppose that the word 
here used (*™3), means, ‘I made 
myself like a lion,’ that is, in roaring. 
But the more probable and generally 
adopted interpretation is, ‘IT looked to 
God, hoping that the disease would soon 
subside, bué as a lion he crushed my 
bones. The disease increased in vio- 
lence, and became past endurance. 
Then TI chattered like a swallow, and 
mourned like a dove, over the certainty 
that I must dic.’—Our translators, by 
inserting the word ‘ that,’ have greatly 
marred the sense, as if he had xeckoned 
or calculated through: the night that God 
would break: his bones, or increase the 
violence of the discase, whereas the 
reverse was truc. Ile hoped and ex- 
pected that it would be otherwise, and 
with that view he composed his mind. 
q As a lion so will he break all my 
bones. This should be in the past tense. 
‘He [God] did crush all my bones. 
The connection requires this construc- 
tion. The idea is, that as a lion crushes 
the bones of his prey, producing great 
pain and sudden death, so it was with 
God in producing great pain and the 
prospect of sudden death. {[ From day 
even to night, &c. (see Note on ver. 12.) 
Between morning and night. That is, 
his pain so resembled the crushing of all 
the bones of an animal by the lion, that 
he could not hope to survive the day. 
14, Like a crane. The word used 
here (D455) denotes usually a horse. 
The Rabbins render it here ‘a crane.’ 
Gesenius translates it ‘a swallow ;’ and 
in his Lexicon interprets the word which 
is translated ‘a swallow’ ("429) to mean 
circling, making gyrations; and the 
whole phrase, ‘as the circling swallow.’ 
The Syriac renders this, ‘As the chat- 
tering swallow.’ The Vulgate, ‘ As 
the young of the swallow.’ The LXX. 
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15 What shall I say? he hath 


both spoken unto me, and himself 


simply ‘As the swallow.’ That two 
birds are intended here, or that some 
fowl is denoted by the word my, is 


manifest from Jer. viii. 7, where it is 
mentioned as distinct from the O49 (the 
crane) “Mayi ci5%. On the meaning 


of the words Bochart may be consulted 
(Mieroz. i. 2. p. 602). It is probable 
that the swallow and the crane are in- 
tended. The swallow is well known, 
and is remarkable for its twittering. 
The crane is also a well-known bird 
with long limbs made to go in the water. 
Its noise may be expressive of grief. 
{ So did I chatter. Peep, or twitter 
(see Note on ch. viii. 19). The idea 
here is doubtless that of pain that was 
expressed in sounds resembling that 
made by birds—a broken, unmeaning, 
unintelligible sighing ; or quick breath- 
ing, and moaning. § J did mourn as 
a dove. The dove, from its plaintive 
sound, is an emblem of grief. It is so 
used in ch. lix. 11. The idea is that 
of the lonely or solitary dove that is 
lamenting or mourning for its com- 
panion : 

‘Just as the lonely dove liuments its mate.’ 
| Mine eyes fail. ‘The word here used 
(12%) means properly to hang down, to 
swing like the branches of the willow ; 
then to be languid, feeble, weak. Ap- 
plied to the eye, it means that it lan- 
guishes and becomes weak. {| With 
Jooking upward. To God, for relief 
and comfort. Ie had looked so long 
and so intensely toward heaven for aid, 
that his eyes became weak and fecble. 
{| O Lor, J am oppressed. ‘This was 
his language in his affliction. Ife was 
so oppressed and borne down, that he 
cried to God for relief. § Undertake 
forme, Marg. ‘Easeme.’ The word 
(a>¥) more properly means, to become 
surety forhim. See it explained in the 
Note on ch. xxxvi. 8. Ilere it means, 
be surety for my life; give assurance 
that T shall be restored ; take me under 
thy protection (see Ps. exix. 122): ‘Be 
surety for thy servant for good.’ 

15. What shall I say? This lan- 
guage seems to denote surprise and 
gratitude at unexpected deliverance. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
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hath done zt: i shall go softly all my 
years in the bitterness of my soul. 


It is the language of a heart that is 


overflowing, and that wants words to 
express its deep emotions. In the 
previous verse he had described his 
pain, anguish, and despair. In this 
he records the sudden and surprising 
deliverance which God had granted ; 
which was so great that no words could 
express his sense of it. Nothing could 
be more natural than this language ; 
nothing would more appropriately ex- 
press the feelings of a man who had 
been suddenly restored to health from 
dangerous sickness, and brought from 
the borders of the grave. {] He hath 
both spoken unto me. That is, he has 
promised. So the word is often used 
(Deut. xxvi. 17; Jer. iii. 19). He had 
made the promise by the instrument- 
ality of Isaiah (ver. 5,6). ‘The promise 
related to his recovery, to the length of 
his days, and to his entire deliverance 
from the hands of the Assyrians. {And 
himself hath done it. Ae himself has 
restored me according to his promise, 
when no one else could have done it. 
QJ shall go softly. Lowth renders 
this, in accordance with the Vulgate, 
‘Will I reflect.’ But the Hebrew will 
not bear this construction. ‘The word 
here used (71°21) occurs in but one other 


place in the Bible (Ps. xlii. 4): ‘I wené 
with them to the house of God ;’ @.¢., 
I went with them in a sacred procession 
to the house of God; I went with a 
solemn, calm, slow pace. The idea 
here is, ‘I will go humbly, submissively, 
all my life; 1 will walk in a serious 
manner, remembering that I am travel- 
ling to the grave; I will avoid pride, 
pomp, and display ; I will suffer the 
remembrance of my sickness, and of 
God's mercy to produce a calm, serious, 
thoughtful demeanour all my _ life.’ 
This is the proper effect of sickness on 
a pious mind, and it is its usual effect. 
And probably, one design of God was 
to keep Ilezekiah from the ostentatious 
parade usually attendant on his lofty 
station; from being elated with his 
deliverance from the Assyrian; from 
improper celebrations of that deliver- 
ance by revelry and pomp ; and to keep 
him in remembrance, that though he 
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life of my spirit: so wilt thou re- 
cover me, and make me to live. 


17 Behold, 1 for peace I had great 


bitterness ; but thou hast ?in love 
to my soul delivered z¢ from the pit 


was 2 monarch, yet he was a mortal 
man, and that he held his life at the 
disposal of God. {J In the bitterness of 
my soul. I will remember the deep 
distress, the bitter sorrows of my sick- 
ness, and my surprising recovery ; and 
will allow the remembrance of that to 
diffuse seriousness and gratitude over 
all my life. 


16. O Lonp, by these things men live. 
The design of this and the following 
verses is evidently to set forth the good- 
ness of God, and to celebrate his praise 
for what he had done. The phrase 
‘these things,’ refers evidently to the 
promises of God and their fulfilment ; 
and the idea is, that men are sustained 
in the land of the living only by such 
gracious interpositions as he had expe- 
rienced. It was not because men had 
any power of preserving their own lives, 
but because God interposed in time of 
trouble, and restored to health when 
there was no human prospect that they 
could recover. {J And in all these things. 
In these promises, and in the Divine 
interposition. J Isthe life of my spirit. 
T am alive in virtue only of these things, 
Y So wilt thou recover me. Orso hast 
thou recovered me; that is, thou hast 
restored me to health. 

17. Behold, for peace. That is, in- 
stead of the health, happiness, and pros- 
perity which I had enjoyed, and which 
T hope still to enjoy. §] Ihad great 
bitterness. Ileb. ‘Bitterness to me, 
bitterness ;’ an emphatic expression, de- 
noting intense sorrow. { But thou hast 
in love to my soul. Marg. ‘Loved m 
soul from the pit.’ The word which 
occurs here (mpwit) denotes properly 
to join or fasten together; then to be 
attached to any one; to be united ten- 
derly ; toembrace. Here it means that 
God had loved him, and had thus de- 
livered his soul from death. { Delivered 
it from the pit of corruption. The 
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16 O Lorp, by these things men 
live, * and in all these things is the 
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of 2corruption: for thou hast cast 
all my sins behind thy back. 

18 For the grave “cannot praise 
thee, death cannot celebrate thee: 
they that go down into the pit can- 
not hope for thy truth. 


@ Mat.4.4, 1 or, on my peace came. 
2 loved my soul from the pit. © Ps.10.9, ¢ Ps.6.5. 


word rendered corruption ("¥2), denotes 


consumption, destruction, perdition. It 
may be applied to the grave, or to the 
deep and dark abode of departed spirits ; 
and the phrase here is evidently synony- 
mous with sheol or hades. The grave, 
or the place for the dead, is often repre- 
sented as @ pit—deep and dark—to 
which the living descend (Job xvii. 16; 
xxxili. 18, 24, 28, 80; Ps. xxviii. 1; 
xxx. 3; lv. 23; Ixix. 15; Ixxxviii. 4; 
comp. Note on Isa. xiv. 15,19). J For 
thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back. Thou hast forgiven them ; hast 
ceased to punish me on account of them. 
This shows that Hezekiah, in accord- 
ance with the sentiment everywhere 
felt and expressed in the Bible, regarded 
his suffering as the fruit of sin. 

18. For the grave cannot praise thee. 
The Hebrew word here is sheol. It is 
put by metonymy here for those who 
are in the grave, 7.¢., for the dead. 
The word ‘ praise’ here refers evidently 
to the public and solemn celebration of 
the goodness of God. It is clear, I 
think, that Hezekiah had a belief in a 
future state, or that he expected to 
dwell with ‘the inhabitants of the land 
of silence’ (ver. 11) when hedied. But 
he did not regard that state as one 
adapted to the celebration of the public 
praises of God. It was a land of dark- 
ness; an abode of silence and stillness ; 
a place where there was no temple, and 
no public praise such as he had been 
accustomed to. A similar sentiment is 
expressed by David in Ps. vi. 5: 


Y | For in death there is no remembrance of thee; 


In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? 


In regard to the Jewish conceptions of 
the state of the dead, see Notes on ch. 
xiv. 15, 19. 

{See the Supplementary Note on ch. xiv. 9; 
also the Prefatory Remarks by the Editor on the 
Author’s exposition of Job. The ideas enter. 
tained by the Author on the state of knowledge 
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19 The living, the living, he shall 
praise thee, as I do this day: the 
father @to the chiidren shall make 
known thy truth. 

2 The Lorp was ready to save 
nie: therefore we will sing my songs 

e 


to the stringed instruments all t 
@ Ps,78.3,4. 


among the ancient saints regarding a future 
world, cannot but be regarded as peculiarly un- 
fortunate. After the fashion of some German 
critics, the Old Testament worthies are reduced 
to the same level with the heroes of Homer 
and Virgil, as far as this matter is concerned at 
least.) 

Y Cannot hope for thy truth. They 
are shut out from all the means by 
which thy truth is brought to the mind, 
and the offers of salvation are presented. 
Their probation is at an end; their 
privileges are closed; their destiny is 
sealed up. The idea is, it is a privilege 
to live, because this is a world where the 
offers of salvation are made, and where 
those who are conscious of guilt may 
hope in the mercy of God. 

19. The living, the living. An em- 
phatic or intensive form of expression, 
as in ver. 11,17. Nothing would ex-: 
press his iden but a repetition of the! 
word, as if the heart was full of it. 
The father to the children. One 
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days of our life in the house of the 
Lorn. 

21 For Isaiah had said, Let them 
take a lump of figs, and lay it for 
a plaster upon the boil, and he 
shall recover. 

22 Hezekiah also had said, What 


parallel place in Kings the statement in 
these two verses is introduced before the 
account of the miracle on the sun-dial, 
and before the account of his recovery 
(2 Kings xx. 7,8). The order in which 
it is introduced, however, is not mate- 
rial. Let them take a lump of figs. 
The word here used (93%) denotes a 
round cake of dried figs pressed together 
in a mass (1 Sam. xxv.18). Figs wera 
thus pressed together for preservation, 
and for convenience of conveyance. 
{| And lay it for a plaster. The word 
here used (M2) denotes properly to rub, 
bruise, crush by rubbing; then to rub, 
in, to anoint, to soften. Here it means 
they were to take dried figs and lay 
them softened on the ulcer. Upon the 
boil (Pv). This word means a burn- 
ing sore or an inflamed ulcer (Ex. ix 
9,11; Lev. xiii. 18-20). The verb in 
Arabic means to be hot, inflamed; to 
ulcerate. The noun is used to denote 


generation of the living to another.|a species of black leprosy in Egypt, 


The father shall have so deep a sense 
of the goodness of God that he shall 
desire to make it known to his children, 
and to perpetuate the memory of it in 
the earth. 

20. The Lorp was ready to save me. 
IIe was prompt, quick to save me. He 
did not hesitate or delay. Therefore 
we will sing my songs. That is, my 
family and nation. ‘The song of Heze- 
kiah was designed evidently not as a 
mere record, but to be used in celebrat- 
ing the praises of God, and probably in 
a public manner in the temple. The 
restoration of the monarch was a fit 
occasion for public rejoicing; and it is 
probable that this ode was composed to 
be used by the company of singers that 
were employed constantly in the temple. 
9 To the stringed instrumenis. We 
will set it to music, and will use it 
publicly (see Notes on ch. v. 12). 


21. For Isaiah had said. Inthe: 


called Elephantiasis, distinguished by 
the black scales with which the skin is 
covered, and by the swelling of the legs. 
Here it probably denotes a pestilential 
boil ; an eruption, or inflamed ulceration 
produced by the plague, that threatened 
immediate death. Jerome says that 
the plaster cf figs was medicinal, and 
adapted to reduce the inflammation and 
restore health. There is no improb- 
ability in the supposition ; nor does any 
thing in the narrative prohibit us from 
supposing that natural means might 
have been used to restore him. The 
miracle consisted in the arrest of tho 
shade on the sun-dial, and in the an- 
nouncement of Isaiah that he would 
recover. That figs,when dried,were used 
in the Materia Medica of the ancients, 
is asserted by both Pliny and Celsus 
(see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxiii. 7; Celsus, 
v. 2, quoted by Lowth.) 


22. Hezekiah also had said. What 
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is the sign that I shall also go up 
to the house ¢ of the Lorp ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ANALYSIS, 

Tus short chapter completes the historical 
part of Isaiah. The same record occurs with 
some slight changes in 2 Kings xx. 12-21. 
Conip. the Introduction to ch. xxxvi,. The chap- 
ter is composed of the following parts :—1. The 
statement that the king of Babylon sent an em- 
bassage to Hezekiah to congratulate him on his 
recovery (1). This embassage contemplated also 
an inquiry into the truth of the report in regard 
to the miracle on the sun-dial (2 Chron. xxxii, 
31). 2. Hezekiah showed them all his treasures 
in an ostentatious and improper manner (2). 
This was permitted, in order that he might be 
tried, and might know all that was in his own 


evidence or proof have I that I shall be 


restored, and permitted to go to the 
temple? ‘Che miracle on the sun-dial 
was wrought in answer to this request, 
and as a demonstration that he should 


yet be permitted to visit the temple of ; 


God (sce Note on ver. 7). 
CHAPTER XXXIX, 

1, At that time. That is, soon after 
his recovery; or after he had amassed 
great wealth, and was surrounded with 
the evidences of prosperity (2 Chron. 
xxxii, 27-31). | AMeroduch-baladan, 
the son of Baladan, king of Babylon 
In the parallel place in 2 Kings xx. 12, 
this name is written Berodach-baladan, 
by a change of a single letter. Prob- 
ably the name was written and pro- 
nounced both ways. Merodach was an 
idol of the Babylonians (Jer. 1. 2): 
‘ Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is confounded.’ ‘This idol, 
according to Gesenius, was probably the 
planet Mars, or Mars the god of war. 
To this god, as well as to Saturn, the 
ancient Semitic uations offered human 
sacrifices (see Gesenius’s Lew. and 
Comin.inloc.) The word ‘Baladan’ is 
also a compound word, and means ‘ Bel 
is his lord.’ The name of this idol, 
Merodach, was often incorporated into 
the proper names of kings, and of 
others. ‘Thus we have the names Evil- 
Merodach, Messi-Mordachus, Sisimor- 
dachus, Mardocentes, &c. In regard 
to the statement of Isaiah in this verse, 
no small degree of difficulty has been 
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heart, and not be lifted up with pride, and with 
the conviction of his own righteousness (2 Chron. 
xxxii, 31). 3. Isaiah is sent with a message to 
Hezekiah to inquire what he had done, and who 
those amMassadors were (2-5). 4. He is directed 
to deliver the solemn message of God that Jeru- 
satem should be taken, and that all its inhabit- 
ants and all its treasures should be carried to 
Babylon—the place whence those ambassadors 
came (5-7). 6. Hezckiah expresses submission 
to the just sentence and purpose of God, and 
gratitude that it should not occur in his days (8). 


T 2 that time Merodach-baladan, 
the son of Baladan, king of Ba- 
bylon, sent letters and a present to 
Hezekiah: for he had heard that he 
had been sick, and was recovered. 


a Ps.84.2, 5 2 Ki.20.12,&e. 


felt by commentators, and it is not until 


quite recently that the difficulty has 
been removed, and it has been done in 
a manner to furnish an additional and 
most striking demonstration of the en- 
tire and minute accuracy of the sacred 
narrative. The difficulty arose from 
several cireumstances—1l. This king 
of Babylon is nowhere else mentioned 
in sacred history. 2. The kingdom 
of Assyria was yet flourishing, and 
Babylon was one of its dependencies. 
For, only nine years before, Salmanas- 
sar the Assyrian monarch is said to 
have transported the inhabitants of Ba- 
bylon to other parts (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
and Manassch, not many years after, 
was carried captive to Babylon by the 
king of Assyria (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 
These instances incontestably prove that 
at the time of Hezekiah, Babylon was 
dependent on the Assyrian kings, Who, 
then, it is asked, was this Merodach- 
baladan, king of Babylon? Jf he was 
governor of that city, how could he send 
an embassy of congratulation to the 
Jewish sovereign, then at war with his 
liege lord? ‘The canon of Ptolemy 
gives us no king of this name, nor does 
his chronology appear reconcilable with 
sacred history. 

‘In this darkness and doubt,’ says 
Dr. Wiseman, ‘ we must have continued, 
and the apparent contradiction of this 
text to other passages would have re- 
maimed inexplicable, had not the pro- 
gress of modern Oriental study brought 
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2 And Hezekiah was glad of 
them and shewed them the house 
of his ! precious things, the silver, 
and the gold, and the spices, and 


the precious ointment, and all the 
1 or, spivery, 


to light a document of the most vener- 
able antiquity. This is nothing less 
than a fragment of Berosus, preserved 
in the chronicle of Euscbius. This 
interesting fragment informs us, that 
after Sennacherib’s brother had governed 
Babylon, as Assyrian viceroy, Acises 
unjustly possessed himself of the supreme 
command, After thirty days he was 
murdered by Meredach-baladan, who 
usurped the sovereignty for six months, 
when he was in turn killed, and was | 
succeeded by Elibus. But after three 
years, Sennacherib collected an army, 
gave the usurper battle, conquered, and | 
took him prisoner. Having once more 
reduced Babylon to his obedience, he 
Jeft his son Assordan, the Esarhaddon 
of Scripture, as governor of the city.’ 

The only objection to this statement, 
or to the entire consistency of this frag- 
ment with the Scripture narrative is, 
that Isaiah relates the murder of Sen- 
nacherib, and the succession of Esarhad- 
don before Merodach-baladan’s embassy 
to Jerusalem. But to this Gesenius 
has well replied, that this arrangement 
is followed by the prophet in order to | 
conclude the history of the Assyrian 
monarch, which has no further connec- 
tion with the subject, so as not to return 
to it again. 

By this order, also, the prophecy of ; 
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house of his 2armour, and all that 
was found in his treasures: there 
was nothing in his house, nor in all 
his dominion, that Ilezekiah shewed 


them noi. 
2 vessels, or, instrunients, or, feirels. 


unite himself in league and amity with 


the encmies of his master, against whom 
he had revolted. Wezekiah, who, no 
less than himself, had thrown off the 
Assyrian yoke, and was in powerful 
alliance with the king of Egypt, would 
be his first resource. No embassy, on the 
other hand, could be more welcome to 
the Jewish monarch who had the eom- 
mon enemy in his neighbourhood, and 
who would be glad to sce a division 
made in his favour by a rebellion in the 
very heart of that enemy's kingdom. 
Hence arose that excessive attention 
which he paid to the envoys of the 
usurper, and which so offended Isaiah, 
or rather God, who, as a consequence, 
threatened the Babylonian captivity 
(sec Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on Science 
and Revealed Religion, pp. 369-371. 
Ed. And. 1887). Sent letters. The 
LXX. add, xai xetoBsis—‘ and ambas- 
sadors.’ {| And a present. It was 
enstomary among the Orientals, as it is 
now, to send a valuable present when one 
prince sent an embassage for any pur- 
pose toanother. Itisstated in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31, that one object of their com- 
ing was to make inquiry ‘ of the wonder 
that was done in the land;’ that is, of 
the miracle in regard to the retrocession 
of the shadow on the sun-dial of Ahaz. 
It is well known that, from the earliest 


his murder is more closely connected , periods, the Babylonians and Chaldeans 
with the history of its fulfilment (ch. | were distinguished for their attention to 
xxxvii. 7; comp. ver. 38), And this! astronomy. Indced, asa science, astro- 
solution, which supposes some interval | nomy was first cultivated on the plaits 
to have clapsed between Sennacherib’s | of Chaldea; and there the knowledge 
return to Nineveh, and his death, is|of that science was scarcely surpassed 
rendered probable by the words of the! by any of the ancient nations, ‘The 
text itself. ‘IIe went and returned, | report which they had heard of this 
and dwelt in Nineveh; and it came to miracle would, therefore, be to them a 
pass,’ &e. (ch. xxxvii. 37, 38.) matter of decp interest as an astronomi- 


Thus we have it certainly explained | 
how there was a king, or rather a usurper | 
in Babylon at the time when it was 
really a provincial city of the Assyrian | 
empire. Nothing was more probable 
than that Merodach-baladan, having 
scized the throne, should cndeavour to 


cal fact, and they came to make inquiry 
into the exact truth of the report. 

2. And Hezekiah was glad of them. 
Possibly he regarded himself as flattered 
by an embassage from so great a dis- 
tance, and so celebrated a place as 
Babylon. It is certain that he erred 
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3 Then came Isaiah the prophet 
unto king Hezekiah, and said unto 
him, What said these men? and 
from whence came they unto thee ? 


in some way in regard to the manner in 


which he received them, and especially 
in the ostentatious display which he 
made of his treasures (2 Chron. xxxii. 
31). GJ And showed them the house o 
his precious things. The LXX. render 
this, Nexoda2—‘ The house of Nechotha,’ 
retaining the [lebrew word. The Marg. 
‘Spicery.’ The Ilebrew word ("r53) 
properly means, according to Gesenius, 
a contusion, a breaking to pieces ; hence 
aromatic powder, or spices reduced to 
powder, and then any kind of aromatics. 
Hence the word here may mean ‘the 
house of his spices,’ as Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and the Vulgate translate it ; 
or ‘a treasury,’ ‘a storchouse,’ as the 
Chaldee and the Syriae here render it. 
Tt was undoubtedly a treasure or store- 
louse ; but it may have taken its name 
from the fact, that it was mainly em- 
ployed as a place in which to keep 
spices, unguents, and the various kinds 
of aromatics which were used either in 
public worship, or for the purposes of 
luxury. J Zhe silver and the gold. 
Possibly Hezekiah may have obtained 
no small quantity of silver and gold 
from what was left in the camp of the 
Assyrians. It is certain that after he 
was delivered from danger he was sig- 
nally prospered, and became one of the 
most wealthy and magnificent monarchs 
of the east; 2 Chron. xxxii. 27, 28: 
‘And IJlezekiah had excceding much 
riches and honour; and he made himself 
treasuries for silver and for gold, and for 
precious stones, and for spices, and for 
shields, and for all manner of pleasant 
jewels ; storehouscs also for the increase 
of corn, and wine, and oil; and stalls 
for all manner of beasts, and cotes for 
flocks.’ A considerable part of this 
wealth arose from presents which were 
made to him, and from gifts which were 
made for the service of the temple 
(2 Chron. xxxii.23). And the precious 
ointment. Used for anointing kings 
and priests. Or more probably the oint- 
ment here referred to was that which 
was in more common use, to anoint the 
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And Hezekiah said, They are come 
irom a far country unto me, even 
from Babylon, 


body after bathing, or when they were 
to appear in public. { And all the 
house of his armour. Marg. ‘ Vessels,’ 
or ‘instruments,’ or ‘jewels.’ The word 


of |b denotes any article of furniture, 


utensil, or vessel; any trapping, instru- 
ment, or tool; and any implement of 
war, weapon, orarms. Probably it here 
refers to the latter, and denotes shields, 
swords, spears, such as were used in 
war, and such as Ilezekiah had pre- 
pared for defence. The phrase is equi- 
valent to our word arsenal (comp. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 27). Solomon had an 
extensive arsenal of this description 
(1 Kings x. 16, 17), and it is probable 
that these were regarded as a part of 
the necessary defence of the kingdom. 
{ Nor in all his dominion. Every- 
thing that contributed to the defence, 
the wealth, or the magnificence of his 
kingdom he showed to them. The pur- 
pose for which Hezekiah thus showed 
them all that he had, was evidently 
display. In 2 Chron. xxxii. 25, it is 
stated that ‘Hezekiah rendered not 
again according to the benefit done unto 
him, for his heart was lifted up;’ and 
in ver. 31, it is said, that in regard to 
this transaction, ‘God left him, to try. 
him, that he might know all that was 
in his heart.’ The result showed how 
much God hates pride, and how cer- 
tainly he will punish all forms of osten- 
tation. 

3. Then came Isaiah. Tsaiah was 
accustomed to declare the will of God 
most freely to monarchs (see ch. vii.) 
i What said these men? What pro- 
position have they made? What is the 
design of their coming? It is ¢mplied 
in the question that there had been some 
improper communication from them. 
To this question Hezekiah returned no 
answer. {j And from whence came they? 
It was doubtless known in Jerusalem 
that ambassadors had come, but it would 
not be likely to be known from what 
country they had come. {| From a far 
country. Probably this was said in order 
to palliate and excuse his conduct, by 
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4 Then said he, What have they 
seen in thine house? And Hezekiah 
answered, All that és in mine house 
have they seen: there is nothing 
among my 4treasures that I have 
not shewed them. 

5 Then said Isaiah to Hezekiah, 
Hear the word of the Lorp of hosts: 


intimating to the prophet that it was 
proper to show respectful attention to 
foreigners, and that he had done nothing 
more than was demanded by the laws 
of hospitality and kindness. 

4, What hae they seen? It is prob- 
able that the fact that Hezekiah had 
showed them the treasures of his king- 
dom was known in Jerusalem. Such a 
fact would be likely to attract attention, 
and to produce inquiry among the 
people into the cause. {j All that is in 
mine house. Here was the confessions 
of a frank, an honest, and a pious man. 
‘There was no concealment ; no disguise. 
Hezekiah knew that he was dealing with 
a man of God—a man too to whom he 
had been under great obligations. He 
knew that Isaiah had come commis- 
sioned by God, and that it would be in 
vain to attempt to conceal anything. 
Nor does he seem to have wished to 
make any concealment. If he was con- 
scious that what he had done had been 
improper, he was willing to confess it ; 
and at any rate he was willing that the 
exact truth should be known. Ilad 
Tlegekiah been like Ahaz, he might have 
spurned Isaiah from his presence as pre- 
senting improper inquiries. But Heze- 
kiah was accustomed to regard with 
respect the messengers of God, and he 
was therefore willing to submit his whole 
conduct to the Divine adjudication and 
reproof. Piety makes a man willing 
that all that he has done should be 
known. It saves him from double-deal- 
ing and subterfuges, and a disposition to 
make vain excuses; and it inclines him 
to fear God, to respect his ambassadors, 
and to listen to the voice of eternal 
truth. 

5. Hear the word of the Lorn of hosts. 
Hear what the mighty God that rules 
in heaven says of this. This is an in- 
stance of great fidelity on the part of the 
prophet, He felt himself sent from God 
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G Behold, the days 2eome, that 
all that is in thine house, and that 
which thy fathers have laid up in 
store until this day, shall be carried 
to¢ Babylon: nothing shall be left, 
saith the Lorn. 


@ Prov.93.5, b Jer.20.5. ¢ 2Ki,25.8,&c. 


in a solemn manner to rebuke sin in a 
monarch, and a pious monarch. It is 
an instance that strikingly resembles 
the boldness and faithfulness of Nathan 
when he went to David, and said, ‘ ‘Thou 
art the man’ (2 Sam. xii. 7). 

6. Behold, the days come. The cap- 
tivity of the Jews in Babylon commenced 
about one hundred and twenty years 
after this prediction (comp. Jer. xx. 5). 
q That all that isin thine house. That 
is, all the treasures that are in the trea- 
sure-house (ver.2). § And that which 
thy fathers have laid up in store. In 
2 Kings xviii. 15, 16, we are told that 
Ilezekiah, in order to meet the demands 
of the king of Assyria, had cut off even 
the ornaments of the temple, and taken 
all the treasures which were in ‘the 
king’s house.’ " It is possible, however, 
that there might have been other trea- 
sures which had been accumulated by 
the kings before him which he had not 
touched. § Nothing shall be left. This 
was literally fulfilled (see 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 18). It is remarkable, says Vi- 
tringa, that this is the first intimation 
that the Jews would be carried to Baby- 
lon—the first designation of the place 
where they would be so long punished 
and oppressed. Micah (iv. 10), a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, declares the same 
thing, but probably this was not before 
the declaration here made by Isaiah. 
Moses had declared repeatedly, that, if 
they were a rebellious people, they 
should be removed from their own to a 
foreign land ; but he had not designated 
the country (Lev. xxvi. 33, 34; Deut. 
xxviii. 64-67; xxx.3). Ahijah, in the 
time of Jeroboam (1 Kings xiv. 15), liad 
predicted that they should be carried 
‘beyond the river,’ z.c., the Euphrates ; 
and Amos (v. 27) had said that God 
would carry them ‘into captivity be- 
yond Damascus.’ But all these predic- 
tions were now concentrated on Babylon ; 
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7 And of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee, which thou shalt bezct, 
shall they take away; and ethey 
shall be eunuchs in the palace of 
the king of Babylon. 


@ Fulfillad, Dan.1,2-7. 


and it was for the first time distinctly 
announced by Isaiah that that was to 
be the land where they were to suffer so 
long and so painful a captivity. 

7. And of thy sons. Thy pastcrity 
(sec Note on Matt. i. 1), 4] That 
shall issne from thee. Of the royal fa- 
mily. The captivity at Babylon occurred 
more than a hundred years after this, 
and of course those who were carried 
there were somewhat remote deseend- 
ants of Hezekiah. 4] And they shall be 
eunuchs. ‘he word here used ("95 
sdvisim) denotes properly and strictly 
cunuchs, or such persons as were accus- 
tomed to attend on the harems of Orien- 
tal monarchs (st. ii. 8, 14,15). ‘These 
persons were also employed often in va- 
rious offices of the court (Est. i. 10, 12, 
15), and lence the word often means a 
mninister of court, a court-officer, though 
nut literally an eunuch (Gen. xxxvii. 6; 
xxxix. 1), It is not casy, however, to 
tell when the word is to be understood 
literally, and when not. The ‘Targum 
understands it of those who should be 
metured, or become great in the king- 
dom of Babylon. That the Jews were 
advaneed to some offices of trust and 
power in Babylon, is evident from the 
case of Daniel (i. 2-7). It is by no 
mnvans improbable, also, that the king 
of Babylon would have a pride in hav- 
ing anong the attendants at his court, 
or even over the harem, tlic descendants 
of the onee magnificent monarchs of the 
Jews. 

s. Good is the word of the Lorn. 
The sense of this is, ‘T acquicsee in 
this; I pereeive that it is right; I see 
in it evidence of benevolence and good- 
ness.” The grounds of his acquiescence 
seem to have been—1. ‘The tact that he 
saw that it was just. Ife felt that he 
had sinned, and that he had made an! 
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8 Then said Hezekiah to Isaiah, 
Good is the word of the Lorp 
which thou hast spoken. He said 
moreover, For there shall be peace 
and truth in my days. 

6 1Sam.3.18, 


he had reason to expect. 3. It was 
merciful to Adm, and to his kingdom at 
that time. God was not coming forth 
to cut him off, or to involve him in any 
more calamity. 4. IJis own reign and 
life were to be full of mercy still. Ife 
liad abundant cause of gratitude, there- 
fore, that God was dealing with him in 
so much kindness. It cannot be shown 
that Iezckiah was regardless of his pos- 
terity, or unconcerned at the calamity 
which would come upon them. All that 
the passage fairly implies is, that he 
saw that it was right; and that it was 
proof of great mercy in God that the 
punishment was deferred, and was not, 
as in the case of David (2 Sam. 13, 14, 
sq.), to be inflicted in his own time. 
The nature of the crime of Hezekiah is 
more fully stated in the parallel passage 
in 2 Chron, xxxii. 25, 26, 30,31. J Lor 
there shall be peace. My kingdom shall 
not be disturbed during my reign with 
a foreign invasion. {J And truth. The 
truth of God shall be maintained ; his 
worship shall be kept up; his name 
shall be honoured. J fi my days. 
During my reign. Ie inferred this be- 
cause Isaiah had said (ver. 7) that his 
posterity would be carried to Babylon. 
IIe was assured, therefore, that these 
calamities would not come in his own 
time. We may Icarn from this—1. That 
we should submit to God when he pun- 
ishes us. If we have right feclings we 
shall always sce that we deserve all that 
we are called to suffer, 2. In the midst 
of severest judgments we may find some 
evidence of .merey. There are some 
considerations on which the mind may 
fix that will console it with the evidence 
of the compassion of God, and that will 
not only make it submissive, but fill it 
with gratitude. 3.We should accustom 
ourselves to such views of the Divine 


improper display of his treasures, and | dealings, and should desire to find in 
deserved tu be punished. 2. We felt that} them the evidence of goodness and 
the sentence was mild and merciful. It} merey, and not the evidence of wrath 
was less than he deserved, and less than | and severity. It is of infinite import- 
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ance that we should cherish right views | ing principle from which we are never 
of God; and should believe that he is | to depart, that God is good, supREMELY 
holy, good, and merciful. To do this, |axpD wnotLy coop. ‘Then our minds 
we should feel that we deserve al that | will have peace. ‘Then with Hezekiah 
we suffer; we should look at what we , we may say, ‘Good is the word of JeE- 
might have endured ; we should look at | uovan.’ Then with the suffering Re- 
the mercies spared to us, as well as at |deemer of the world we may always 
those which are taken away; and we | say, ‘Not my will, but tu1nz BE Done’ 
should hold to the belief, agan unwaver- | (Luke xxii. 42). 
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Ir is admitted, on all hands, that the second part of Isaiah, comprising the 
prophecies which commence at the fortieth chapter, and which continue to the 
end of the book, is to be regarded as the most sublime, and to us the most im- 
portant part of the Old Testament. In the previous portions of his prophecies 
there was much that was local and temporary. Indeed all, or nearly all, that 
occurs from ch. i. to ch. xxxix. had direct and immediate reference to the times 
in which the prophet lived, or was suggested by the events which occurred in 
those times. Not unfrequently, indeed, there were prophecies respecting the 
Messiah’s coming (ch. ii., iv., vii., ix. xi., xxxv.), but the primary reference 
was to events that were then occurring, or which were soon to occur, and which 
were local in their character. And though the mind of the prophet is carried 
forward by the laws of prophetic suggestion (sce Introd. § 7, TII. (3), and he 
describes the times of the Messiah, yet the immediate and primary reference 
of those prophecies is to Judea, or to the kingdoms and countries in the vicinity 
of Judea, with which the Jews were in various ways connected. 

In this portion of the prophecy, however, there is little that is local and tem- 
porary. It is occupied with a prophetic statement of events which were to 
occur long after the time of the prophet ; and which would be of interest not 
only to the Jewish nation, but to the whole human family. It is a beautiful 
and glowing description of occurrences, in which men of the present and of all 
subsequent times will have as deep an interest as they who have lived at any 
former period. Indecd it is not improbable that as the world advances in age, 
the interest in this portion of Isaiah will increase ; and that as the gospel is 
earried around the globe, the beauty and accuracy of these descriptions will be 
more clearly seen and highly appreciated ; and that nations will yet derive their 
highest consolations, and sce the clearest proof of the inspiration of the Sacred 
Volume, from the entire correspondence between this portion of Isaiah and the 
events which are yet to gladden the world. There is no portion of the Old Testa- 
ment where there is so graphic and clear a description of the times of the Messialt, 
None of the other prophets linger so long, and with such apparent delight, on 
the promised coming of the Prince of Peace ; or his character and work ; on 
the nature of his instructions, and the manner of his reception ; on the trials 
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of his life, and the painful circumstances of his death; on the dignity of his 
nature, and on his lowly and humble character ; on the prevalence of his reli- 
gion, and on its transforming and happy effects; on the consolations which he 
would furnish, and on the fact that his religion would bear light and joy around 
the world. 

Lowth supposes that this prophecy was uttered in the latter part of the reign 
of Hezekiah. A more probable supposition is that of Hengstenberg, that it 
was uttered in the time of Manasseh. I have endeavoured to show (Introd. 
§ 2) that Isaiah lived some time during the reign of Manasseh, According to 
this supposition, there was probably an interval of some twelve or fourteen 
years between the close of the predictions in the first part, and those which 
occupy this portion of the book. Manasseh was a cruel prince ; and his reign 
was crucl (see Introd. § 3). It was a time of the prevalence of idolatry and 
sin. In this state of things, it is probable that Isaiah, who was then of great 
age, withdrew almost entirely from the public functions of the prophetic work, 
and sought personal consolation, and endeavoured to furnish comfort for the 
pious portion of the nation, in the contemplation of the future. In this period, 
I suppose, this portion of the prophecy was conceived and penned. Isaiah, in 
the close of the previous part of the prophecies (ch. xxxix. 7), had distinctly 
announced that the nation would be carried to Babylon. He saw that the 
crimes of the monarch and of the nation were such as would certainly hasten 
this result. Ie had retired from the public functions of the prophetic office, 
and given himself up to the contemplation of happier and purer times. He, 
therefore, devoted himself to the task of furnishing consolation for the pious 
portion of the nation, and especially of recording prophetic descriptions which 
would comfort the Jews when they should be held in long captivity in Babylon. 
We have seen (Notes on ch. xiii. and xiv.) that Isaiah had before this laid 
the foundations for these consolations by the assurance that Babylon and its 
mighty power would be entirely destroyed, and, of course, that the Jewish 
people could not be held always in bondage there. In this part of the prophecy 
(ch. xl.-Ixvi.) his object is to give more full and specific consolations. He 
therefore places himself, in vision (see Introd. § 7, I. (4), in the midst of the 
future scenes which he describes, and states distinctly and fully the grounds 
of consolation. These topics of consolation would arise from two sources—both 
of which he presents at great length and with great beauty. The first is, that 
the nation would be delivered from its long and painful captivity. This was 
the primary thing to be done, and this was needful in order to furnish to them 
consolation. He places himself in that future time. Ie sees his own nation 
borne to a distant land, according to his own predictions ; sees them sighing in 
their hard bondage ; and sees the city and the temple where they once wor- 
shipped the God of their fathers laid in ruins, and all their pleasant things laid 
waste (ch. lxiv. 11), and the people dispirited and sad in their long and pain- 
ful captivity. He predicts the close of that captivity, and speaks of it as 
present to his view. He consoles the people by the assurance that it was coming 
to an end ; names the monarch—Cyrus—by whom their oppressors were to be 
punished, and by whom they were to be restored to their own land; and de- 
scribes, in the most beautiful and glowing imagery, their certain return. The 
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second source of consolation is that which relates to the coming of a far more 
important deliverer than Cyrus, and to a far more important redemption than 
that from the captivity at Babylon. By the laws of prophetic suggestion, and 
in accordance with the usual manner of Isaiah, his mind is carried forward to 
much more momentous events. The descriptions of the prophet insensibly 
change from the immediate subject under contemplation to the far more im- 
portant events connected with the coming and work of the Messiah. ‘This was 
the common rule by which the mind of Isaiah acted; and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that an event so strikingly resembling the deliverance of man from 
the bondage of sin by the Messiah as was the deliverance from the captivity 
of Babylon, should have been suggested by that, and that his thoughts should 
pass rapidly from one to the other, and the one be forgotten in the other. The 
eve of the prophet, therefore, glances rapidly from the object more immediately 
in view in the future, to the object more remote; and he regards the return 
from the Babylonish captivity as introductory to a far more important deliver- 
ance. In the contemplation of that more distant event, therefore, he becomes 
wholly absorbed ; and from this he derives his main topics of consolation. Ie 
sees the author of redemption in various scenes—now as a sufferer, humble, 
poor, and persecuted ; and now the more distant glories of the Messiah's king- 
dom rise to view. Te sees him raised up from the dead; his empire extend 
and spread among the Gentiles ; kings and princes from all lands coming to 
Jay their offerings at his tect ; the distant tribes of men come bending beture 
him, and his religion of peace and joy diifusing its blessings around the 
world, In the contemplation of these future glorics, he desires to furnish 
consolation for his afflicted countrymen in Babylon, and at the same time a 
demonstration of the truth of the oracles of God, and of the certain preval- 
ence of the true religion, which should impart happiness and peace in all future 
tinies. 

The character of the period when this portion of the propheey was delivered, 
and the circumstances under which it was uttered, as well as the object which 
the prophet had in view, may account for some remarkable features in it which 
cannot fail to strike the attentive reader—1]. The name of the prophet does net 
occur. It may have been designed that the consolation should be furnished 
rather by the nature of the truth, than by the name or authority of the man. 
When addressing monarchs, and when denouncing the vices and crimes of the 
age, his name is mentioned (comp. ch. vii. and xxxviii.) ; the authority under 
which he acted is stated ; and he utters his warnings in the name of Jemovat. 
Ilere he presents simple truth, in a case where it is to be presumed that his 
prophetic authority and character were already sufficiently established. 2.‘There 
is less of fire and impetuosity, less of severity and abruptness of manner, in 
this than in the former prophecies, Isaiah was now an old man, and his style, 
and manner of thinking and of utterance would be naturally mellowed by age. 
lis object, also, was not reproof so much as consolation ; it was not, as for- 
merly, to denounce judgment, but to speak of comfort. It was not to rebuke 
kings and nobles for their crimes, and to rouse the nation to a sense of its 
danger ; it was to mitigate the woes of those in bondage, and to furnish topics 
of support to those who were groaning in captivity far from the temple of their 
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God, and from the sepulchres of their fathers. The language of the second 
part is more gentle and flowing ; more tender and mild. There is exquisite 
beauty and finish, and occasionally there are bursts of the highest sublimity ; 
but there is not the compression of thought, and the struggling as it were for 
utterance, which there often is in the former part. There, the prophetic im- 
pulse is like waters pent up between projecting rocks and hills, it struggles 
and bursts forth impetuously and irresistibly ; in this portion of the prophecy, 
it is like the placid stream—the full-flowing, majestic river—calm, pure, deep, 
and sublime. There are, indeed, characteristics of the same style, and of the 
same author, but it is in different circumstances, and with a different object in 
view. IJomer in the Odyssey has been compared to the sun when setting with 
full orb, but with diminished brightness ; in the Iliad to the sun in his meri- 
dian. Isaiah, in this part of his prophecies, resembles the sun shining with 
steady and pure effulgence without a cloud ; in the former part, he resembles 
the sun when it bursts through clouds in the darkened heavens—the light 
struggling through the openings in the sky, and amidst the thunders that roll 
and echo along the hills and vales, 3. The portion which follows (ch. xI.-Ixvi.) 
isa single prophecy, apparently uttered at one time, and having one great 
design. ‘The former part consists of a number of independent and separate 
predictions, some of them very brief, and having no immediate connection with 
each other. Jere, all is connected, and the same design is kept steadily and 
constantly in view. ITis beautiful descriptions roll on, to use one of his own 
images, ‘like a river,’ or the ‘waves of the sea.’ 4. Almost everything which 
occurs in the propheey relates to that which was to be fulfilled long after the 
time of [saiah. Occasionally there is a siight allusion to the prevalence of 
idolatry in his own time, but there is no express mention of the events which 
were then occurring. IIe does not inention his own circumstances ; he does 
not allude to the name of the monarch who lived when he wrote. Je seems 
to have forgotten the present, and to live and act in the scenes of the distant 
future. Ie, therefore, speaks as ¢7f he were among the exiled Jews in Baby- 
Jon when their long captivity was about to come to an end; he exhorts, re- 
bukes, administers, comforts, as if they were present, and as if he were directly 
addressing them. Ile speaks of the life, sufferings, and death of the Messiah 
iso, as events which he saw, and seeks personal consolation and support amidst 
the prevailing crimes and calamities of his own times, in the contemplation of 
future scenes. 

Tt wil! be seen, from what has been said, and from the examination of the 
prophecy itself, that it possesses a decidedly evangelical character. Indeed, 
this is so clear and apparent, that many have maintained that the primary 
reference is to the Messiah, and that it had no relation to the return from the 
caplivity at Babylon. Such was the opinion of the learned Vitringa. Even 
Grotius, of whom it has been said, that while Cocceius found ‘ Christ every- 
where, he found him nowhere,’ admits that the prophecy has an obvious refer- 
ence tothe Messiah. [is words are, ‘Cum autem omnia Dei beneficia umbram 
in se contincant corum que Christus priestitit, tm preecipue ista omnia que 
deineeps ab Esaia preenunciabuntur, verbis seepissime a Deo sic directis, wx 
stmplicius limpidiusque tn res Christi, quam in illas, quas primo sianificare 
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Lsaias voluit, convenirent.’ Indeed, it is impossible to read this portion of the 
prophecy without believing that it had reference to the Messiah, and that it 
was designed to furnish consolation from the contemplation of his glorious 
reign. ‘Ihab there was a primary reference to the return from the captivity 
at Babylon, I shall endeavour to show as we advance in the interpretation of 
the prophecy. But it will also be seen that though the prophet begins with 
that, he ends usually with a contemplation of the Redeemer ; that these events 
seem to have lain so near each other in the beautiful field of prophetic vision, 
that the one naturally suggested the other; and that the description passes 
from the former object to the latter, so that the contemplation of the person 
and work of the Messiah, and of the triumphs of his gospel, become the absorbing 


theme of his glowing language (see Introd. § 7). 


CIIAPTER XL. 


ANALYSIS, 


I. Tne subject of the whole prophecy (ch. x1.- 
Ixvi.) is introduced in ver. 1, 2. The general 
design is, to comfort the afflicted and oppressed 
people of God. They are contemplated as in 
Babylon, and as xear the close of the exile. 
Jerusalem is regarded as in ruins (comp. ch. 
xliv. 26-28 ; 11.3; lii. 9; lviii. 12); the land is waste 
and desolate (Ixiii. 18); the city and the temple 
are destroyed (Ixiv. 10,11). Their captivity is 
about to end, and the people about to be restored 
to their own land (ch. xliv. 28; Iviii. 12; Ix. 10; 
Ixv.9). Inthis situation, the prophet is directed 
to address words of consolation to the oppressed 
and long-captive Jews, and to assure them that 
their calamities are about to close. Jerusalem 
—now in ruins—was to be assured that the end 
of her desolation was near, for that an ample 
punishment had been taken for all her sins. 

IL. The prophict next represents the deliver. 
ance under an image taken from the march of 
eurthly kings (3-8). The voice of a herald is 
heard in the wilderness making proclamation, 
that every obstacle should be removed, that 
JEHOVAH might return to Zion conducting his 
people, As he had conducted them from the 
land of Egypt, so he was about to conduct them 
from Babylon, and to appear again in Jerusulem 
and inthetemple. Between Babylon and Jeru- 
salem there was an immense tract of country 
which was a pathless desert. Through this 
land the people would naturally be conducted, 
tod the voice of the herald is heard demanding 
that a highway should be madc—in the mauner 


of a herald who preceded an army, and who re- 
quired valleys to be filled, and rvads to be con- 
structed, over which the monarch and his army 
might pass with ease and safety. It is to be 
observed that the main thing here is not that 
the people should return, and a way be made for 
them, but that JEHoval was about torcturn to 
Jerusalem, and that the pathway should be 
made for kim. He was to be their leader and 
guide, and this was the principal source of com- 
fortin their return. In this, the Holy Spirit, 
who directed and inspired the prophet, purposely 
suggests languave that would be applicable to a 
far more important event, when the herald of 
the Messiah should announce fis coming. The 
main thing which the voice was to cry is repre- 
sented in ver. 6-8. That was, that JEnovan 
was faithful to his promises, and that his pre- 
dictions would be certainly fulfilicd. Everything 
else would fade away—the grass would wither, 
the flower would fail, and the people would die 
—but the word of Jrnovam would be unfuiling, 
and this would be manifest alike in the release 
of the people from Babylon, and in the coming 
of the Messiah. 

IIL. The messenger that brought these glad 
tidings to Jerusalem, is exhorted to announce 
the happy news tothe remaining cities of Judah 
—to go to an emincncee—to lift up the voice— 
and to proclaim that their God had come (9). 

IV. In ver. 10, 11, the assurance is given that 
he would come ‘with a strong hand ’—almighty 
and able to save; he would come as a tender 
and gentle shepherd, regarding espccially the 
weak and feeble of his people—language alike 
applicable to God, who should conduct the peonle 
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from exile to their own land, and to the Mes- 
siah; though more striking'y and completely 
fu filled in the latter. 

V. The mention of the omnipotence of JEn0- 
VA, Who was about to conduct his people to 
their own land, leads the prophet into a most 
sublime description of his power, majesty, and 
glory, the object of which seems to he to induce 
them to put entire confidence in him (12-17). 
God mensures the waters in the hollow of his 
hand; he metes out the heavens with a span; 
he measures the dust of the earth, and weighs 
the mountains (12). None has counselled, or 
can counsel him ;—his understanding is supe- 
rior to that of all creatures (13, 14). The nations 
before him are as a drop of a bucket, and as the 
small dust of the balance, and as nothing (15, 
17). All the vast forests of Lebanon, and all 
the beasts that roam there, would not be sufi- 
cicnt to constitute a burnt-offering that should 
be a proper expression of his majesty and 
glory (16). 


CHAPTER XL. 


1. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. 
This is the exordium, or the general 
subject of this and the following chap- 
ters. ‘Ihe commencement is abrupt, as 
often happens in Isaiah and the other 
prophets. ‘The scene where this vision 
is laid is in Babylon ; the time near the 
close of the captivity. ‘The topic, or 
main subject of the consolation, is stated 
in the following verse—that that cap- 
tivity was about toend, and that brighter 
and happier days were to succeed their 
cxlamities and their exile. The exhor- 
tation to ‘comfort’ the people is to be 
understood as a command of God to 
those in Babylon whose office or duty it 
would be to address them—that is, to 
the ministers of religion, or to the pro- 
phets. ‘The ‘Targum of Jonathan thus 
renders it: ‘Ye prophets, prophesy 
consolations concerning my people.’ 
‘The LXX. render it, ‘Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people, saith God. O priests, 
speak to the heart of Jerusalem ; comfort 
her.’ The design of Tsaiah is doubtless 
to furnish that which should be to them 
a source of consolation wheu amidst the 
deep distress of their long captivity ; to 
furnish an assurance that the captivity 
was about to end, and that brighter and 
happier times were to ensue. ‘The ex- 
hortation or command is repeated, to 
give intensity or emphasis to it, in the 
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VI. From this statement of the majesty and 
glory of God, the prophet shows the absurdity 
of attempting to form an image or likeness of 
God, and the certainty that all who trusted in 
idols should be destroyed, as the stubble is swept 
away by the whirlwind (18-25). 

VII. It follows also, if God is so great and 
glorious, that the people should put confidence 
inhim. They should believe that he was able 
to save them; they should wait on him who 
alone could renew their strength (26-31). The 
entire scope and design of the chapter, there- 
fore, is, to induce them to put their reliance in 
God, who was about to come to vindicate his 
people, and who would assuredly accomplish all 
his predictions and promises. The argument 
is a most beautiful onc; and the language is 
unsurpassed in sublimity. 


OMFORT ye, comfort ye my 
\Y people, saith your God. 
@ Veb.6.17,18. 


usual manner in JIebrew, where em- 
phasis is denoted by the repetition of 
a word. The word rendered ‘comfort’ 
(from 92 n&hicéim) means properly to 


draw the breath forcibly, to sigh, pant, 
groan; then to lament, or grieve (Ps, 
xc. 13; Jer. xv. 6); then to comfort or 
console one's-self (Gen. xxxviii. 12); 
then to take vengeance (comp, Note on 
ch. i. 24). All the forms of the word, 
and all the significations, indicate deep 
emotion, and the obtaining of relief 
either by repenting, or by taking 
vengeance, or by administering the 
proper topics of consolation. IIere the 
topic of consolation is, that their calam- 
ities were about to come to an end, in 
accordance with the unchanging pro- 
mises of a faithful God (ver. 8), and is 
thus in accordance with what is said in 
Heb. vi. 17, 18. ] Afy people. ‘The 
people of God. Ie regarded those in 
Babylon as his people ; and he designed 
also to adduce such topics of consola- 
tion as would be adapted to comfort all 
his people in all ages. J Saith your 
God. The God of those whom he 
addvessed—the God of tle prophets or 
ministers of religion whose office was to 
confort the people. We may remark 
here, that it is an important part of the 
ministerial office to administer consola- 
tion to the people of God in afflictiort ; 
to exhibit to them his promises; to urge 
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2 Speak ye 1comfortably to Je-yiniquity is pardoned ; for she hath 
rusalem, and cry unto her that her| received of the Lorp’s hand double 
warfare? is accomplished, that her | for @all her sins. 


1 fo the heart. 2 or, appointed time. @ ch.61.7, 


the topics of religion which are adapted | 16; x. 7). It is then used to denote 
to sustain them ; and especially to uphold | an appointed time of service ; the dis- 
and cheer them with the assurance that | charge of a duty similar to an enlist- 
their trials will soon come toan end, and | ment, and is applied to the services of 
willallterminate incomplete deliverance | the Levites in the tabernacle (Num. iv. 
from sorrow and calamity in heaven. | 28): ‘All that enter in to perform the 
2. Speak ye comfortably. Ueb. 32-59 | service (Heb. to war the warfare), to 
as in the margin, ‘Tothe heart.’ The|4o the work in the tabernacle of the 
heart is the seat of the affections. It is} congregation.’ Compare Num, viii. 
there that sorrow and joy are felt. We| 24, 25. Hence it is applied to human 
are oppressed there with grief, and we | life contemplated as a warfare, or enlist- 
speak familiarly of being pained at the | ment, involving hard service and calamn- 
heart, and of being of a glad or merry ity ; an enlistment from which there is 
heart. To speak ‘to the heart,’ is to| to be a discharge by death. 
speak in such a way as to remove tlie | Is there not a set time (Ileb, a warfare] to man 
troubles of the heart ; to furnish conso- upon earth? — 
lation and joy. Tt means that they Are not his days as the days of an hiraling? 
were not ‘merely to urge such to P2C% 48) But if a man die—shalt he indeed live again? 
should convince the understanding, but | an the days of my appointed time (IHeb. my 
such also as slould be adopted to mini- warfare} will L wait, . 
ster consolation to the heart. So the | Till my change come. Job xiv, 14. 
word is used in Gen. xxxiv. 3:‘And| Compare Dan. x. 1. The word then 
his soul clave unt> Dinah—and he| means hard service, such as soldiers 
loved the damsel, and spake kindly | endure; an appointed time which they 
(Ileb, to the heart) of the damsel ;’ Gen. | are to serve; an enlistment involving 
J}, 21: ‘And he comforted them, and hardships, toil, privation, danger, ca- 
spake kindly unto them’ (Leb. to their} lamity. In this sense it is applied here 
hearts); sce also 2 Chron. xyxii. 6.| to Jerusalem—to the trials, calamities, 
{ Zo Jerusalem. The direction is not| desolations to which she was subjected 
merely to speak to the people in Baby- | for her sins, and which were to endure 
lon, but also to comfort Jerusalem itself | @ definite and fixed time—like the en- 
lying in ruins. The general direction | listment of an army. That time was 
is, therefore, that the entire series of | now coming to an end, and to be suc- 
topics of consolation should be adduced | ceeded by a release, or discharge. Vi- 
—the people were to return from their tringa, who supposes that this refers 
bondage, and Jerusalem was to be re-| primarily and solely to the times of the 
built, and the worship of God to be} Messiah, regards this as meaning that 
restored. {[ And cry unto her. In the] the definite time of the legal economy, a 
manner of a crier ; or one making public | time of toil, and of vexatious and trouble- 
and loud proclamation (comp. ver. 3, 9). | some ceremonies, was about to end by the 
Jerusalem is here personified. She is| coming of the Messiah. But the more 
addressed as in ruins, and as about to! correct interpretation is, probably, that 
be rebuilt, and as capable of consolation | which supposes that there was a primary 
from this promise. { That her war-| reference to the Jong and painful eap- 
i are ts accomplished. LXX. ‘That | tivity of the Jews in Babylon, ( That 
ier humiliation (rawsivwois) is accom- | her iniquity. ‘The iniquity or sin here 
plished.’ The [ebrew word (33, ‘war-| referred to, is that long serics of acts of 
fare’) properly means an army or host | rebellion, corruption, and idolatry, with 
(comp. Note on ch. i. 9), and is usually | which the Jewish people had been 
applied to an army going forth to war,! chargeable, and which had rendered 
or marshalled for battle (2 Sam. viii. | their captivity necessary. Asa nation, 
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that sin was now expiated, or removed 
by their protracted punishment in Baby- 
Jon. It was a sufficient expression of 
the Divine displeasure at the national 
offences, and God was satisfied (™$"3) 


with it, and could consistently restore 
them to their land, and to their former 
privileges. The whole Janguage here 
has respect to national, and not to indi- 
vidual offences. J Js pardoned. Vulg. 
Dimissa est iniguitas illius. LXX. 
Afduras abris 4 a&uaoria— Ter sin is 
loosed,’ dissolved, remitted. The word 
‘pardon’ does not quite express the 
meaning of the word in the original 
(7373). The word m3 (ratzé) properly 
means to delight in any person or thing ; 
to take pleasure in; then to receive 
graciously or favourably ; to delight in 
sacrifices and offerings (Job xxxiil. 26; 
Ds. li. 18; Ezek. xx. 40); and, in the 
Jliphil conjugation, to satisfy, or pay 
off, z.¢., to cause to be satisfied, or 
pleased; and then in Lophal, to be 
satisfied, to be paid off, to be pleased or 
satisfied with an expiation, or with an 
atonement for sins, so as to delight in 
the person who makes it. Tere it 
means not strictly to pardon, but it 
means that they had endured the na- 
tional punishment which God saw to 
be necessary ; they had served out the 
Jong and painful enlistment which he 
had appointed, and now he was satisfied, 
and took delight in restoring them to 
their own land. It does not refer to 
the pardon of men in consequence of 
the atonement made by the Lord Jesus; 
but it may be used as an illustration 
of that, when God is satisfied with that 
atonement ; and when he has pleasure 
or delight in setting the soul free from 
the bondage of sin, and admitting the 
sinner to his favour—as he had delight 
here in restoring his people to their own 
land. (| For she hath received. Jeru- 
salem had now been desolate for almost 
seventy years, on the supposition that 
this relates to the period near the close 
of the exile, and that was regarded as 
an ample or full expression of what she 
ought to suffer for her national offences. 
{@ Of the Lord’s hand. From the 
hand, or by the agency of JEnovan. 
Whoever were the instruments, her suf- 
ferings were to be regarded as his ap- 
pointment. J Double for all her sins. 
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The word rendered ‘double’ (p%2Hz 
is the dual form from bpp, ‘a doubling,’ 
and occurs in Job xli, 13: 


Who will rip up the covering of his armour? 
Against the doubling of his nostrils who will 
advance ? Good. 


And in xi. 6: 
And that he would unfold to them the secrets of 


wisdom. 
That they are double to that which: is ; 


that is, there are double-folds to God's 
wisdom, or the wisdom of of God is com- 
plicated, inexplicable (Gesenius). ‘The 
word in Job means ‘conduplications, 
folds, complications, mazes, intricacies ’ 
(Good). Tere the word has doubtless 
its usual and proper meaning, and de- 
notes dowble, twice as much ; and the 
expression may denote that God had 
inflicted on them double that which 
had been usually inflicted on rebellious 
nations, or on the nation before for its 
sins, Or the word may be used to 
denote abundance, and the prophet may 
design to teach that they had been 
amply, or abundantly punished for 
their crimes. ‘ That is,’ says Grotius, 
‘as much as God judged to be sufficient.’ 
‘ Double, here,’ says Calvin, ‘is to be 
received for large and abundant.’ Some 
have supposed (see Rosenmiiller, who 
approves of this interpretation) that 
the word ‘sins’ here means the punish- 
ment of sins, and that the word ‘double’ 
refers to the mercies or favours which 
they were about to receive, or which 
God had purposed to confer on them. 
So Lowth understands it; and renders 
the word mhp> ‘shall receive’ (in the 


future): 
That she shall receive at the hand of JEnovant 
(Blessings) double to the punishment of all her 
§1ns. 
But though it was true that their 
favours on their return, in the hope of 
the Messiah, and in their renovated 
privileges, would be far more numerous 
than their sufferings had been, yet this 
does not so well suit the connection, 
where the prophet is giving @ reason 
why they should be released from their 
bondage, and restored to the privileges 
of their own land. That reason mani- 
festly is, that they had suffered what 
was regarded by Jenovau as an ample 
expression of his displeasure for their 
national offences. It does not refer to 
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8 The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness, Prepare 4 ye the 
@ Mat.3.3. 


individual sinners; nor to any power 


which they have to make atonement 
for their sins; nor does it refer to the 
atonement made by the Messiah. But 
it may be remarked, by the way, that 
in the sufferings of the Redeemer there 
has been ample satisfaction for the sins 
of his people. ‘The Chaldee interpreter 
understands this as Rosenmiiller does, 
that the word ‘double’ refers to the 
mercies which they had received : ‘ Be- 
cause she has received a cup of conso- 
lation from the presence of tle Lord, 
as tf (ox) she had been smitten two- 


fold for all her sins.’ 

3. The voice of him that cricth. 
Lowth and Noyes render this, ‘ A voice 
crieth,’ and annex the phrase ‘in the 
wilderness’ to the latter part of the 
sentence : 


A voice crieth, ‘In the wilderness prepare ye 
the way of JEHOVAH, 


The Hebrew (snip d4p) will bear this 


construction, though the Vulgate and 
the LXX. render it as in our common 
version. The sense is not essentially 
different, though the parallelism seems 
to require the translation proposed by 
Lowth. 
source of consolation referred to in the 
previous verses. ‘The time of the exile 
at Babylon was about to be completed. 
JEHOVAH was about to conduct his peo- 
ple again to their own country through 
the pathless wilderness, as he had for- 
merly conducted them from Egypt to 
the land of promise. The prophet, 
therefore, represents himself as hearing 
the voice of a herald, or a forerunner in 
the pathless waste, giving direction that 
a way should be made for the return of 
the people. The whole scene is repre- 
sented as a march, or return of Jrno- 
van at the head of his people to the 
land of Judea. ‘The idea is taken 
from the practice of Eastern monarchs, 
who, whenever they entered on a jour- 
ney or an expedition, especially through 
a barren and unfrequented or inhospit- 
able country, sent harbingers or heralds 
before them to prepare the way. Todo 
this, it was necessary for them to pro- 
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way of the Lorp, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God. 
> Mal.3.1, 


vide supplies, and make brid ges, or find 


fording places over the streams ; to levei 
hills, and construct causeways over val- 
leys, or fill them up; and to make a way 
through the forest which might lie in 
their intended line of march. This was 
necessary, because these contemplated 
expeditions often involved the necessity 
of marching through countries where 
there were no public highways that 
would afford facilities for the passage 
of an army. Thus Arrian (Ziist. liv. 
30) says of Alexander, ‘ IIe now pro- 
ceeded to the river Indus, the army’ 
1.6, 9 oroanié, a part of the army, or an 
army sutticient for the purpose, ‘ going 
before, which made a way for him, for 
otherwise there would have been no 
mode of passing through that region.’ 
‘When a great prince in the East,’ 
says Paxton, ‘sets out on a journey, it 
is usual to send a party of men before 
him to clear the way. ‘The state of 
those countries in cvery age, where 
roads are almost unknown, and, from 
want of cultivation, in many places 
overgrown with brambles and other 
thorny plants, which renders travelling, 
especially with a large retinue, incom- 


The design is to state the | modious, requires this precaution. ‘The 


Emperor of Uindoostan, in his progress 
through his dominions, as described in 
the narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s 
embassy to the court of Delhi, was 
preceeded by a very great company, 
sent before him to cut up the trees and 
bushes, to Jevel and smooth the road, 
and prepare their place of encampment. 
We shall be able, perhaps, to form a 
more clear and precise idea from the 
account which Diodorus gives of the 
marches of Semiramis, the celebrated 
Queen of Babylon, into Media and 
Persia. ‘Jn her march to Ecbatana,” 
says the historian, “she came to thie 
Zareean mountain, which, extending 
many furlongs, and being full of craggy 
precipices and deep hollows, could nut 
be passed without taking a great com- 
pass. Being therefore desirous of leav- 
ing an everlasting memorial of herself, 
as well as of shortening the way, she 
ordered the precipices to be digged 
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down, and the hollows to be filled up ; 
and st a great expense she made a 
shorter and more expeditious road ; 
which to this day is called from her the 
road of Semiramis. Afterward she 
went into Persia,. and all the other 
countries of Asia subjected to her do- 
minion, and wherever she went, she 
ordered the mountains and precipices 
to be levelled, raised causeways in the 
plain country, and, at a great expense, 
made the ways passable,””’ The writer 
of the apocryphal Book of Baruch, 
refers to the same subject by the same 
images : ‘ For God hath appointed that 
every high hill, and banks of long con- 
tinuance, should be cast down, and val- 
leys filled up, to make even the ground, 
that Israel may go safely in the glory 
of God’ (ch. v. 7), It is evident that 
the primary reference of this passage 
was to the exiles in Babylon, and to 
their return from their long captivity, 
to the land of their fathers. ‘The ima- 
gery, the circumstances, the design of 
the prophecy, all seem to demand such 
an interpretation. At the same time it 
is as clear, I apprehend, that the prophet 
was inspired to use language, of design, 
which should appropriately express a 
more important event, the coming of the 
forerunner of the Messiah, and the work 
which he shou!d perform as preparatory 
to hisadvent. There was such a striking 
similarity in the two events, that they 
could be grouped together in the same 
part of the prophetic vision or picture ; 
the mind would naturally, by the laws 
of prophetic suggestion (Introd. § 7, ITT. 
(3), glance from one to the other, and 
the same language would appropriately 
and accurately express both. Both 
could be described as the coming of 
Jenovan to bless and save his people ; 
both occurred after a long state of deso- 
Jation and bondage—the one a bondage 
in Babylon, the other in sin and national 
declension. The pathiess desert was 
literally to be passed through in the one 
instance ; in the other, the condition of 
the Jews was that which was not un- 
aptly likened to a desert—a condition 
in regard to real picty not unlike the 
state of a vast desert in comparison 
with fruitful ficlds. ‘It was,’ says 
Lowth, ‘in this desert country, desti- 
tute at that time of all religious cultiva- 
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tion, in true picty and works unfruitful, 
that John was sent to prepare the way 
of the Lord by preaching repentance. 

That this passage has a reference to 
John as the forerunner of the Messiah, 
is evident from Matt. iii. 3, where it is 
applied to him, and introduced by this 
remark: ‘For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, The 
voice,’ &e. (see also John i. 23.) The 
events were so similar, in their main 
features, that the same language would 
describe both. John was nurtured in 
the desert, and passed his early life 
there, until he entered on his public 
work (Luke ii, 80). Ife began to 
preach in a mountainous country, lying 
east of Jerusalem, and sparsely inhabited, 
and which was usually spoken of as a 
desert or wilderness (Matt. iii. 1) ; and 
it was here that his voice was heard 
announcing the coming of the Messiah, 
and that he pointed him to his own 
followers (John i. 28, 29). J In the 
wilderness. Babylon was separated 
from Judea by an immense tract of 

country, which was one continued desert. 
A large part of Arabia, called Arabia 
Deserta, was situated in this region. 
To pass in a direct line, therefore, from 
Babylon to Jerusalem, it was necessary 
to go through this desolate country. It 
was here that the prophet speaks of. 
hearing a voice commanding the hills to 
be levelled, and the valleys filled up, 
that there might be a convenient high- 
way for the people to return (comp. 
Notes on ch. xxxv. 8-10). {| Prepare 
ye the way. This was in the form of 
the usual proclamation of a monarch 
commanding the people to make a way 
for him to pass. Applied to the return 
of the exile Jews, it means that the 
command of God had gone forth that all 
obstacles should be removed. Applied 
to John, it means that the people were 
to prepare for the reception of the Mes- 
siah; that they were to remove all in 
their opinions and conduct which would 
tend to hinder his cordial reception, or 
which would prevent his success among 
them. § Of the Lonv. Of Jenova. 
Jzenovan was the leader of his people, 
and was about to conduct them to their 
own Jand. ‘Ihe march, therefore, was 
regarded as that of Jenovan, as a mon- 
arch or king, at the head of his people, 
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4 Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low: and the crooked ¢ shall 


conducting them to their own country ; 


and to prepare the way of JEnovau was, 
therefore, to prepare for his march at 
the head of his people. Applicd to the 
Messiah, it means that God was about 
to come to his people to redeem them. 
This language naturally and obviously 
implies, that he whose way was tlius to 
be prepared was Jenovan, the true God. 
So it was undoubtedly in regard to him 
who was to be the leader of the exile 
Jews to their own land, sinee none but 
Jevovay could thus conduct them. And 
if it be admitted that the language has 
also a reference to the Messiah, then it 
demonstrates that he was appropriately 
ealled Jznovan. That John the Baptist 
had such a view of him, is apparent 
from what is said of him. Thus, John 
i. 15, he says of him that, ‘he was be- 
fore’ him—which was not truc unless 
he had an existence previous to his 
birth ; he calls him, ver. 18, ‘the only- 
begotten Son, which ¢s in the bosom of 
the Father ;’ and in ver, 34, he ealls 
him ‘the Son of God’ (comp. John x. 
30, 33, 36). In ch. iti. 31, he says of 
him, ‘he that cometh from above is 
ABOVE ALL; he that cometh from heaven 
is anove atu.” Though this is not one 
of the most direct and certain proof- 
texts of the divinity of the Messiah, yct 
it is one which may be applied to him 
when that divinity is demonstrated from 
other places. It is not one that can be 
used with absolute certainty in an argu- 
ment on the subject, to corvince those 
who deny that divinity—sinee, even on 
the supposition that it refers to the Mes- 
siah, it may be said plausibly, and with 
some force, that it may mean that Jrno- 
van was about to manifest himself by 
means of the Messiah ; yet it is a pas- 
sage which those who are convinced of 
the divinity of Christ from other source:, 
will apply without hesitation to him as 
descriptive of his rank, and confirmatory 
of his divinity. Make straight. 
Make a straight or dtrect road ; one 
that’ should conduct at once to their 
Jand. The Chaldee renders this verse, 
‘Prepare a way before the people of 
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be made I! straight, and the rough 


places * plain. 
@ ch.45,8. 


lor, a straight place. 
2 or, a pluin place. 


Jenovan; make in the plain ways be- 
fore the congregation of our God.’ JA 
higiavay (see Note on ch. xxxv. 8), 

4. Every valley shall be exalted. 
That is, every vailey, or low picce of 
ground, shall be filled up so as to make 
a level highway, as was done in order 
to facilitate the march of armies. This 
verse is evidently designed to explain 
what is intended in ver. 3, by preparing 
the way for Jenova. Applied to the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, it 
means simply that the impassable val- 
leys were to be filled up so as to make 
alevel road for their journcy. If applied 
to the work of John, the forerunner of 
the Messiah, it means that the nation 
was to be called on to put itself in a state 
of preparation for his coming, and for 
the success of his labours among them. 
Vitringa, and others, have endeavoured 
to specify what particular moral quali- 
ties in the nation are meant by the ‘ val- 
ley,’ by the ‘mountain and hill,’ and by 
the ‘crooked’ and ‘rough places.’ But 
the illustrations are such as cannot be 
demonstrated to be referred to by the 
prophet. The general sense is plain. 
The language, as we have seen, is taken 
from the march of a monarch at the 
head of his army. The general idea 
is, that all obstructions were to be re- 
moyed, so that the march would be with- 
out embarrassment. As applicable to 
the work of John also, the language 
means in general, that whatever there 
was in the opinions, habits, conduct, in 
the pride, self-confidence, and irreligion 
of the nation that would prevent his 
cordial reception, was to be removed. 
T Every mountain and hill, They shall 
be dug down so as to make the journey 
easy. All obstructions were to be re- 
moved. YJ And the ercoked. The word 
here used (3-2) is usually rendered 
‘crooked ;’ but perhaps not by any good 
authority. The verb 279 usually denotes 
fo be behind; to come from behind; 
or, as Gesenius supposes, to be elevated 
like a mound, arched like a hill or 
tumulus, and is hence applied to the 
heel from the figure (sce Gen. xxv. 203 
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5 And the glory of the Lorp 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together: for the mouth of 
the Lorp hath spoken it. 


Ilos. xii. 4). According to this, the 
word would denote properly a_ hill, 
mound, or acclivity, which would put 
back those who attempted to ascend. 
q Shall be made straight. Marg.‘ A 
straicht place.’ The Iebrew word 
(mw) denotes properly evenness, a 
level region, a plain. The hilly places 
would be reduced to a level. (| And 
the rough places. Those which are 
hard, bound up, stony, difficult to pass. 
Such as abounded with rocks and preci- 
pices, and which presented obstructions 
toa journey. Such places abounded in 
the region lving between Palestine and 
Babylon, {J Plain. Marg. ‘A plain 
place.’ A smooth, Jevel plain. 

5. And the glory of the Lorn. The 
phrase here meansevidently the majesty, 
power, or honour of Jenovan, Ie would 
display his power, and show himself to 
be a covenant-keeping God, by deliver- 
ing his people from their bondage, and 
reconducting them to their own land. 
This glory and faithfulness would be 
shown in his delivering them from their 
captivity in Babylon ; and it would be 
still more illustriously shown in his 
sending the Messiah to accomplish the 
deliverance of his people in later days. 
G Andall fush. Alimen. ‘The word 
‘flesh’ is often used to denote human 
nature, or mankind in general (Gen. vi. 
12; Ps. Ixv. 3; exlv. 21). The idea is, 
that the deliverance of his people would 
be such a display of the Divine inter- 
position, so that all nations would dis- 
cern the evidences of his power and 
glory. But there isa fulness and a 
richness in the language which shows 
that it is not to be confined to that event. 
It is more strikingly applicable to the 
advent of the Messiah—and to the fact 
that through him the glory of Jrnovan 
would be manifest to all nations. Rosen- 
miiller supposes that this should be 
translated, 


And all flesh shall see together 
That the mouth of Jenova hath spoken it. 


The lebrew will Lear this construction, 
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6 The voice said, Cry. And he 
said, What shall Iery? All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field. 

@ 1'3,10.15; Ja.1.10,11, 


but there is no necessity for departing 


from the translation in the common ver- 
sion. The LXX. add here the words 
‘snlvation of God,’ so as to read it, 
‘and all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God,’ and this reading has been 
adopted in Luke iii. 6; or it may be 
more probable that Luke (iii. 4-6) has 
quoted from diferent paris of Isaiah, 
and that he intended to quote that part, 
not from the version of the LXX., but 
from Isa. lii. 10. Lowth, on the au- 
thority of the LXCX., proposes to restore 
these words to the Hebrew text. But 
the authority is insufficient. The Vul- 
gaite, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the 
Hebrew MSS. concur in the reading of 
the present Ilebrew text, and the au- 
thority of the Septuagint is altogether 
insufficient to justify a change. {[ For 
the mouth of the Lorn. ‘The strongest 
possible confirmation that it would be 
fulfilled (sce Note on ch. xxxiv. 16). The 
idea is, that God had certainly promised 
their deliverance from bondage ; and 
that his interposition, in a manner which 
should attract the attention of all na- 
tions, was certainly purposed by him. 
Few cyents have ever more impressively 
manifested the glory of God than the 
redemption of his people from Babylon ; 
none has occurred, or will ever occur, 
that will more impressively demonstrate 
his glory, wisdom, and faithfulness, than 
the redemption of the world by the 
Messiah. 

6. The votce said. Or rather ‘a 
voice.” Isaiah represents himself here 
again as hearing a voice. The word 
‘the’ introduced in our translation, 
mars the sense, inasmuch as it leads to 
the supposition that it was the voice of 
the same person or crier referred to in 
ver. 3. But it is different. That was 
the voice of a exier or herald, proclaim- 
ing that a way was to be open in the 
desert. Zhis is introduced for a differ- 
ent purpose. It is to proclaim distinctly 
that while everything else was fading 
and transitory, the promise of God was 
firm and secure. Isaiah therefore, 
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represents himself as hearing @ voice 
requiring the prophets (so the Chaldee) 
to make a proclamation. An inquiry 
was at once made, What should be the 
nature of the proclamation? The answer 
was, that all flesh was grass, &e. Ie 
had (ver. 3-5) introduced a herald an- 
nouncing that the way was to be pre- 
pared for their return. Je now intro- 
duces another voice with a distinct 
message to the people, that God was 
faithful, and that his promises would not 
fail. A voice, a command is heard, 
requiring those whose duty it was, to 
make proclamation. ‘The voice of God ; 
the Spirit speaking to the prophets, 
commanded them to ery. {] And he 
said. Lowth and Noyes read this, 
‘And T said.’ The LXX. and the 
Vulgate read it also in this manner, in 
the first person. Two manuscripts ex- 
amined by Kennicott also read it in the 
first person, Ioubigant, Hensler, and 
Doderlin adopt this reading. But the 
authority is not sufficient to justify a 
change in the Hebrew text. The Syriac 
and Chaldee read it as it is in the pre- 
sent Hebrew text, in the third peron. 
The sense is, that the person, or prophet 
to whom the command came to make 
proclamation, made answer, ‘ What 
shall be the nature of my proclamation 2’ 
It is equivalent to saying, ‘It was an- 
swered;’ or if Isaiah is the person to 
whom the voice is represented as com- 
ing, it means that he answered; and 
is, therefore, equivalent to the reading 
in the LXX. and Vulgate, and adopted 
by Lowth. This is the probable suppo- 
sition, that Isaiah represents himself as 
hearing the voice, and as expressing a 
willingness to make proclamation, but 
as waiting to know what he was to 
proclaim. {| Al’ flesh. This is the 
answer; or this is what he was to pro- 
claim. The general design or scope 
of the answer was, that he was to pro- 
claim that the promise of Jenova was 
secure and firm (ver. 8), and that there- 
fore God would certainly come to de- 
liver them. To make this more im- 
pressive by way of contrast, he states 
that all men are weak and feeble like 
the grass that is soon withered.—The 
expression does not refer particularly to 
the Jews in Babylon, or to any single 
nation or class of people, but to all men, 
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in all places, and at all times. All 
princes, nobles, and monarchs ; all ar- 
mies and magistrates are like grass, 
and will soon pass away. On the one 
hand, they would be unable to accom- 
plish what was needful to be done in 
the deliverance of the people; and on 
the other, their oppressors had no power 
to continue their bondage, since they 
were like grass, and must soon pass 
away. But Jenovan was ever-endur- 
ing, and was able to fulfil all his pur- 
poses. {J Is grass. It is as feeble, 
weak, and as easily consumed as the 
grass of the field. A similar sentiment 
is found in Ps, ceili. 15, 16: 


As for man, his days are as grass; 

As a flower of the field so he flourisheth ; 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 
And tke place thercof shall know it no more. 


Sce also James i. 10,11. The passage 
in Isaiah is evidently quoted by Peter, 
1 Ep. i. 24, 25: * All flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away: but the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever; 
and this is the word which by the gos- 
pelis preached unto you ’—a passage 
which proves that Isaiah had reference 
tothe times of the Messiah in the place 
before us. { And all the goodliness 
thereof. The word rendered ‘ goodli- 
ness’ (34) denotes properly, kindness, 
love, goodwill, mercy, favour. Jlere it is 
evidently used in the sense of elegance, 
comeliness, beauty. The LXX. render 
it de&e, and so does Peter (1 Ep. i. 24). 
Applied to grass, or to herbs, it denotes 
the flower, the beauty, the comeliness, 
Applied to man, it means that which 
makes him comely and vigorous— 
health, energy, beauty, talent, wisdom. 
His vigour is soon gone; his beauty 
fades ; his wisdom ceases; and he falls, 
like the flower, to the dust. ‘The idea 
is, that the plans of man must be tem- 
porary; that all that appears great in 
him must be like the flower of the field ; 
but that Jenovau endures, and his plans 
reach from age to age, and will cer- 
tainly be accomplished. ‘This important 
truth was to be proclaimed, that the 
people might be induced not to trust in 
man, but put their confidence in tho 
arm of God. 
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7 The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, because the spirit of the 
Lorp bloweth upon it: surely the 
people is grass. 


4. The grass withereth. Soonwithers. 
Tts beauty is soon gone. { Zhe flower 
Jadeth. Soon fades ; or fades when the 
wind of Jzuovan passes over it. So it 
is also with man. He loses his vigour, 
and dies at once when Jenovan takes 
away his strength and beauty. {] Be- 
cause the spirit of the Lorp bloweth 
upon itt. ‘This should be rendered, un- 
doubtedly, ‘ When the wind of Jenova 
bloweth upon it. The word ‘spirit’ 
here does not suit the connection, and 
does not express the idea of the prophet. 
The word 5" (2udéhh) means, properly, 
breath—a breathing, or blowing; and 
is often used indeed to denote spirit, 
soul, life. But it often means a breath 
of wind ; a breeze ; air in motion (Job 
xli. 8; Jer. ii. 24; xiv.6). It is applied 
to the cool breeze which springs up in 
the evening (Gen. iii. 8; comp. Cant. 
ii. 17; iv.6). It sometimes means a 
strong and violent wind (Gen. viii. 1; 
Tsa. vii. 2; xli. 16); and also a tempest, 
or hurricane (Job i. 19; xxx. 15; Isa. 
xxvii. 8). The ‘wind of Jenovan’ 
means that which JEnovan sends, or 
causes ; and the expression here refers, 
doubtless, to the hot or poisonous east 
winds which blow in Oriental countries, 
and which wither and dry up every- 
thing before them (comp. Jonah iv. 8). 
q Surely the people is grass. Lowth 
reads this, ‘ this pcople;’ referring to the 
Jewish nation. So the Syriac. Per- 
haps it refers to the people of Babylon 
(so Rosenmiiller),and means that mighty 
people would fade away like grass. But 
the more probable interpretation is that 
which regards it as referring to aLL peo- 
ple, and of course including the Jews and 
the Babylonians. The sense, according 
to this view, is, ‘all nations shall fade 
away. All human power shall cease. 
But the promise of Jenovan shall sur- 
vive. Tt shall be unchanging amidst 
all revolutions; it shall survive all the 
fluctuations which shall take placeamong 
men. It may, therefore, be trusted with 
unwavering reliance.’ To produce that 
reliance was the object of the proclama- 
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8 The ¢erass withereth, the 
flower fadeth: but the word 4of 
our God shall stand for ever. 


@1 Pe.1,24,25, 3 Mark 13.31. 


tion. On this passage, descriptive of the 
state of man, the reader will at once be 
reminded of the beautiful language of 
Shakspeare: 
This is the stale of man! To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope: to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
Ilis greatness is n-ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls —— 

—uever to hope again. 

Hen, VIL, Act. ii. Se. 2. 

In the following passage from Tasso, the 
same image is adopted: 


The gentle hudding rose (quoth he) behold, 
That first scant peeping forth with virgin 


beams, 
Half ope, half shut, her beauties doth up-fold 
In their dear Jeaves, and less seen fairer seems, 
And alter spreads them forth more broad and 


20 

Then languishes and dies in last extremes, 
So in the passing of a day doth pass 

The bud and blossom of the life of man, 
Nor e’er doth flourish more, but, like the grass 

Cut down, becometh withered, pale, and wan, 

Fairfax, Edit. Windsor, 1517. 

8. The grass withereth, &c. This is 
repeated trom the former verse for the 
sake of emphasis, or strong confirma- 
tion. (| But the word of our Goud. 
The phrase ‘word of our God,’ refers 
either to his promise to be the protector 
and deliverer of his people in their cap- 
tivity, or, in general, means that all his 
promises shall be firm and unchanging. 
q Shall stand for ever. Amidst all re- 
yolutions among men, his promise shall 
be firm. It shall not only live amidst 
the changes of dynasties, and the revo- 
lutions of empires, but it shall continue 
for ever and ever. ‘This is designed for 
support to an afflicted and oppressed 
people; and it must have been to them, 
in their bondage, the source of high 
consolation. But it is equally so now. 
Amidst all the changes on earth; the 
revolutions of empires; the vanishing 
of kingdoms, God is the same, and his 
promises are unfailing. We see the 
grass wither at the return of autumn, or 
in the drought: we see the flower of the 
field lose its beauty, and decay; we sco 
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9 0 1Zion, that bringest good 
tidings, gct thee up into the high 
mountain; QO 2? Jerusalem, that 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy 


man rejoicing in his vigour and his 
health, cut down in an instant; we see 
cities fall, and kingdoms lose their power 
and vanish from among nations, but God 
changes not. Ie presides in all these 
revolutions, and sits calm and unmoved 
amidst all these changes. Not one of 
his promises shall fail; and at the end 
of all the changes which human things 
shall undergo, JeHovau, the God of his 
people, will be the same. 

9. O Zion, that bringest good tidings. 
This is evidently the continuance of 
what the ‘voice’ said, or of the an- 
nunciation which was to give joy to an 
afflicted and oppressed people. ‘There 
has been, however, much diversity of 
opinion in regard to the meaning of the 
passage. ‘The margin renders it, ‘ ‘Thou 
that tellest good tidings to Zion,’ mak- 
ing Zion the receiver, and not the pub- 
lisher of the message that was to convey 
joy. The Vulgate, in a similar way, 
renders it, ‘ Ascend a high mountain, 
thou who bringest. good tidings to Zion’ 
(qui evangelizas Zion). So the Chaldec, 
understanding this as an address to the 
prophet, as in ver. 1, ‘Ascend a high 
mountain, ye prophets, who bring glad 
tidings to Zion.’ So Lowth, Noyes, Ge- 
senius, Grotius, and others. The word 
nova, from “wa (basdér), means cheer- 
tng with good tidings; announcing good 
news; bearing joyful intelligence. It 
is a participle in the feminine gender ; 
and is appropriately applicable to some 
one that bears good tidings te Zion, and 
not to Zion as appointed to bear glad 
tidings, Lowth supposes that it is ap- 
plicable to some female whose office it 
was to announce glad tidings, and says 
that it was the common practice for fe- 
males to engage in the office of proclaim- 
ing good news. On an occasion of a 
public victory or rejoicing, it was cus- 
tomary, says he, for females to assemble 
together, and to celebrate it with songs, 
and dances, and rejoicings ; and he ap- 
peals to the instance of Miriam and the 
chorus of women (Ex. xv. 20, 21), and 
to the instance where, after the victory 
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voice with strength ; lift 2 up, be 
not afraid ; say unto the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God! 


lor, thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, 
3 or, thou that t est good tidings to Jerusalem. 


of David over Goliath, ‘all the women 


came out of the gitics of Israel singing 
and dancing to meet Saul’ (1 Sam. xviii. 
7). But there are objections to this in- 
terpretation ; first, if this was the sense, 
the word would have been in the plural 
number, since there is no instance in 
which a female is employed alone in 
this service ; and, secondly, it was not, 
according to this, the office of the female 
to announce good tidings, or to commu- 
nicate a joyful message, but to celebrate 
some occasion of triumph or victory. 
Grotius supposes that the word is ‘ femi- 
nine in its sound, but common in its 
signification ;’ and thus denotes any 
whose office if was to communicate glad 
tidings. Gesenius (Comm. in loc.) says, 
that the feminine form here is used in a 
collective sense for a*y23%2 in the plural ; 
and supposes that it thus refers to the 
prophets, or others who were to announce 
the glad tidings to Zion. Vitringa coin- 
cides with our translation, and supposes 
that the sense is, that Zion was to make 
proclamation to the other cities of Ju- 
dah of the deliverance; that the news 
was first to be communicated to Jerusa- 
lem, and that Jerusalem was intrusted 
with the office of announcing this to the 
other cities of the land; and that the 
meaning is, that the gospel was to be 
preached first at Jerusalem, and then 
froin Jerusalem as a centre to the cther 
cities of the land, agreeably to Luke 
xxiv. 49. In this view, also, Hengsten- 
berg coincides (Christol. vol. i. p. 424). 
But that the former interpretation, 
which regards Zion as the receiver, and 
not the promulgator, of the intelligence, 
is the true one, is apparent, I think, 
from the following considerations—1. It 
is that which is the obvious and most 
correct construction of the Iebrew. 
2. It is that which is found in the an- 
cient versions, 3. It accords with the 
design of the passage. The main scope 
of the passage is not to call upon Jeru- 
salem to make known the glad tidings, 
but it is to convey the good news to 
Jerusalem; to announce to her, lying 
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10 Behold, the Lord Gop will] reward ¢7s with him, and 2 his work 
come lwith strong hand, and his| before him. 


im ° 1 lor, against the etrong, & Rev.93,12, 
arm shall rule for him ; behold, his dail’ pe ged cbt seer ne, 


desolate and waste, that her hard ser-| is to be remarked, also, that this com- 
vice was at an end, and that she was to} mand to lift up the voice, appertains to 
be blessed with the return of happier | the glad tidings of the gospel, and not to 
and better times (see ver. 2). It would} the terrors of wrath; to the proclama- 
be a departure from this, to suppose that | tion of mercy, and not to the denuncia- 
the subject was diverted in order to give | tion of woe, The glad tidings of salva- 
Jerusalem a command to make the pro- | tion should be delivered in an animated 
clamation to the other cities of the|and ardent manner; the future punish- 
land—to say nothing of the impropriety | ment of the wicked in a tone serious, 
of calling on @ city to go up into a high | solemn, subdued. {J Say unto the cities 
mountain, and to lift up its voice. On|of Judah. Not to Jerusalem only, but 
the meaning of the word ‘ Zion,’ see| to all the cities of the land. They were 
Note on ch. i. 8. J Get thee up into a| alike to be blessed on the return from 
high mountain. You who make this| the captivity—alike in the preaching 
proclamation to Zion. It was not un-| of the gospel. § Behold your God! 
common in ancient times, when a mul-| Lo! your God returns to the city, the 
titude were to be addressed, or a pro-| temple, and the Jand! Lo! he comes 
clamation to be made, for the crier to! (Note, ver. 3), conducting his people as 
go into a mountain, where he could be) a king to theirland! Lo! he will come 
seen and heard. Thus Jotham, address- | —under the Messiah in future times— 
ing the men of Shechem, is said to have | to redeem and save! What a glad an- 
gone and ‘stood on the top of mount} nouncement was this to the desolate and 
Gerizim, and lifted up his voice’ (Judg. | forsaken cities of Judah! What a glad 
ix. 7; comp. Matt. vy. 1). The sense is, | announcement to the wide world, ‘ Lo! 
that the messengers of the joyful news | God has come to redeem and save; and 
to Zion were to make themselves dis- | the desolate world shall be visited with 
tinetly heard by all the inhabitants of | his salvation and smile, in his mercy 
the city, and of the land. 4 Lifé up| through the Messiah!’ 

thy voice. As with a glad and import-| 10. Behold, the Lord Gop will come 
ant message. Do not deliver the mes-| (see Note on ver. 3). Applied to the 
tage as if you were afraid that it should | condition of the Jews in exile, this means 
be heard. Itis one of joy; andit should | that God would come to deliver them. 
be delivered in a clear, decided, animated | Applicd to the times of the Messiah, it 
manner, as if it were important that it] means that God would manifest him- 
should be heard. | With strength. | self in a powerful manner as mighty to 
Aloud; with effort; with power (comp.; save. J With sirong hand (p33), 
ch. xxxv. 3,4). Lift it up. Lift up| Marg. ‘Against the strong.’ So Vitringa 
the voice. The command is repeated, to | and others understand it; and regard it 
denote emphasis. The mind is full of | as referring to the mighty enemies of 
the subject, and the prophet repeats the | the people of God, or, as Vitringa par- 
command, as . man often does when | ticularly supposes, to the great foe of 
his mind is full of an idea. The com- | God and his people—the prince of dark- 
mand to deliver the message of God | ness—the devil. Lowth also translates 
with animation, earnestness, and zeal is| it in this manner, ‘ Against the strong 
one that is not unusual in Isaiah. It] one.’ ‘The LXX. render it, Merd loacues 
should be delivered as if it were truc,}|—‘ With strength.’ ‘This is the more 
and as if it were believed to be true. | probable meaning—that the Lord would 
This will not justify, however, boister- | come with the manifestation of strength 
ous preaching, or a loud and unnatural | and power, able to subdue and vanquish 
tone of voice—alike offensive to good | all the enemies of his people, and to 
taste, injurious to the health, and de-/| effect their complete and final salvation. 
structive of the life of the preacher. It'{ And his arm, The arm is a symhol 
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11 He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd ; “he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them 


of strength, because it is by that that 


we accomplish our purposes; by that a 
conqueror slays his enemies in battle, 
&e. Thus, ‘ Break thou the arm of the 
wicked ;’ @.¢., diminish or destroy his 
power (Ps. x. 15). ‘T have broken the 
arm of Pharaoh king of Egypt’ (Ezek. 
xxx. 21; comp. Jer. xlviii. 25). Thus 
it is said of God, ‘ Thou hast a mighty 
arm’ (Ps, Ixxxix. 13), and, ‘ His holy 
arm hath gotten him the victory’ (Ps, 
xeviii, 1; comp. Ex. vi. 6). The me- 
taphor is taken from the act of stretch- 
ing out the arm to fight in battle, where 
the arm is the effective instrument in 
subduing an enemy. {[ Shall rule for 
him. Lowth renders the phrase, % (/0), 
‘for him,’ ‘over him :’-—* And his arm 
shall prevail over him;’ @.¢., over the 
strong and mighty foe. The LXX. 
render it, Merdé xugies—‘ With domin- 
ion.” But the meaning seems to be, 
‘God is mighty by himself; his power 
resides in his own arm; he is not de- 
pendent on others; he will accomplish 
the deliverance in such a manner that 
it shall be seen that he did it alone; 
and he shall rule for himself, without 
any aid, and so that it shall be manifest 
that he is the sovereign.’ In the deli- 
verance of his people from their cap- 
tivity, he so directed it, that it was 
manifest that he was their deliverer and 
sovereign; and in the redemption of 
man, the same thing is apparent, that 
the arm of God effects the deliverance, 
and that it is his own power that estab- 
lishes the dominion. {[ Behold, his re- 
ward is with him. Ile will be ready 
to confer the appropriate reward on his 
own people. The idea seems to be taken 
from the custom of a conqueror, who dis- 
tributes rewards among his followers and 
soldiers after a signal victory. This was 
always done in ancient wars, apparently 
because it seemed to be an act of justice 
that those who had gained tho victory 
should share also in the result, and this 
participation of the booty was a stimulus 
to future effort, as well as a compensa- 
tion for their valour. The rewards 
distributed consisted generally of that 
which was taken from the conquered ; 
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in his bosom, and shall gently lead 
those that } are with young. 


@ Ps,23,1; Jn.10.11, 1 or, give stick. 


gold, and silver, and raiment, as well as 


captives or slaves (see Gen. xlix. 7; 
Ex. xv. 9; 1 Sam. xxx. 26; and parti- 
cularly Judges v. 30): 

Have they not sped? 

Have they not divided the prey ; 

To every man a damsel or two; 

To Sisera a prey of divers colours, 

A prey of divers colours of needle-work, 

Of divers colours of needle-work on both sides, 
Meet for the necks of them that take the spoil. 
The idea here is—1. That Jznovan 
would bestow appropriate rewards on 
his people. 2. That they would be con- 
ferred on his coming, and not be de- 
layed. 3. That it should be done by the 
hand of God himself. This language 
was applicable to the interposition of 
God to save his people from their long 
exile, and the ‘reward’ would be ample 
in the restoration to their own Jand, and 
the re-establishment of his worship. It 
is applicable in a higher sense to the 
coming of the Messiah to bless the 
world. ITlis reward was with him. He 
blessed his faithful followers on earth; 
he will bless them more abundantly in 
heaven. It will be assuredly applicable 
to him when he shall come to gather his 
people to himself in the great and last 
day, and the language before us is used 
with reference to that: ‘And behold, I 
come quickly; and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be’ (Rev. xxii. 12). J And 
his work. Marg. ‘ Recompense for his 
work.’ The margin here is the correct 
rendering. The Hebrew word strictly 
indeed denotes work, labour, business ; 
but it also denotes the wages for work 
(Lev. xix. 13; Ps. cix. 20). 

11. He shall feed his flock. In the 
previous verse, the fact had been asserted 
that God would come to subdue his 
foes, and to reward his people. In this 
verse, the mild and gentle character of 
his government over his people is pre- 
dicted. It would not be that of a con- 
queror over vanquished subjects ; but it 
would be mild and tender, like that of a 
shepherd who carries the lambs, which 
are unable to walk, in his own arms, 
and gently leads along the feeble and 
the delicate. The word translated ‘ shal! 
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feed ’ ("3"), denotes more than our 


word feed at present. It refers to all 
the care of a shepherd over his flock ; 
and means to tend, to guard, to govern, 
to provide pasture, to defend from dan- 
ger, as a sheplierd does his flock. It is 
often applied in the Scriptures to God, 
represented as the tender shepherd, and 
especially to the Redeemer (Ps. xxiti. 1; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23; John x. 14; Heb. xiii. 
20; 1 Pet. ii. 25; v.4). Tt is often ap- 
plied to a Icader or a ruler of a people 
(2 Sam. v. 2; vii. 7; der. xxxii. 2). 
Thus Homer often uses the phrase, 
woyeny Aaa»— shepherds of the people,’ 
to denote a ruler, or monarch. ere it 
denotes that God would evince towards 
his people the same tender care, guar- 
dianship and protection, which a shep- 
herd shows for his flock. {| He shall 
gather the lambs with hisarm. This is 
a most beautiful expression, denoting the 
care of God the Saviour for the feeblest 
and weakest of his people, and for the 
young and feeble in years and piety. 
A similar thing is often done by a shep- 
herd. ‘The tender Jamb, unable to keep 
up with the flock, becomes weary and 
exhausted ; and the shepherd naturally 
takes it in his arms and carries it. 
Such a shepherd as this Virgil beauti- 
fully describes : 
En, ipse capellas 
Protenus eger argo; hancetiam vix, Tityre,duco; 
Hicinter densas corylos modo namque gemellos, 
Spem gregis, Ah! silice in nuda connixa reliquet. 
Eelog. i. 12. 
Lo! I my goats urge fainting o’er the mead ; 
This, feebler than the rest, with pains I lead. 
Yean‘d mid yon herds upon the flinty plain, 
Her dying twins, ny flock’s late hopes remain. 
Wrangihiaun. 
Q And shall gently lead, &e. Marg. 
‘Give suck.’ This is the more correct 
translation. It denotes the dams of the 
flock that would be easily exhausted by 
being overdriven, and of which there 
was, therefore, especial care necessary. 
Thus Jacob says to his brother Esau, 
Gen. xxxiii. 13: ‘The flocks and the 
herds giving suck to their young are 
with me, and if they should be over- 
driven all the flock will die.’ Of the 
necessity of such care and attention there 
is abundant evidence, and indeed it is 
manifest ata glance. Dr. Shaw, speak- 
ing of the exposure of the flocks in Syria, 
says: ‘ The greatest skill and vigilance, 
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and even tender care, are required in 
the management of such immense flocks 
as wander on the Syrian plains. Their 
prodigious numbers compel the keepers 
to remove them too frequently in search 
of fresh pastures, which proves very 
destructive to the young that have not 
strength to follow.’ The following ex- 
tract from Anderson's Jour through 
Greece will also serve to illustrate this 
passage: ‘One of the great delights in 
travelling through a pastoral country, 
is to see and feel the force of the beau: i- 
ful imagery in the Scriptures, borrowed 
from pastoral life. All day long the 
shepherd attends his flock, leading them 
into “ green pastures,” near fountains of 
water, and chooses a convenient place 
for them to “ restat noon.” At night he 
drives them near his tent ; and, if there 
is danger, encloses them in the fold. 
They know his voice, and follow him. 
When travelling, he tenderly watches 
over them, and carries such as are ex- 
hausted in his arms. Such a shepherd 
is the Lord Jesus Christ.” No descrip- 
tion could more beautifully describe the 
character of the Redeemer. In the 
New Testament, he is often described 
as a kind and tender shepherd, and re- 
garding the welfare of all his flock, and 
as ready to give his life for them (John 
x. 7, 9-11, 14,15; Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. 
ii, 25; v. 4). We are here also strik- 
ingly reminded of the solemn command 
which he gave to Peter, evineing his 
tender regard for his flock, ‘ Feed my 
lambs :’ ‘Feed my sheep’ (John xvi. 
15-17). It proves in regard to the Re- 
deemer—l. That his nature is mild, 
and gentle, and tender. 2. That he 
has a kind regard for all his flock, and 
will consult the real interest of all, as a 
shepherd does of his flock. 3. That he 
has a special solicitude for the feeble 
and infirm, and that they will be the 
objects of his tender care. 4. That he 
feels a particular solicitude for the 
young. Ile knows their feebleness ; he 
is acquainted with their temptations ; he 
sees the importance of their being trained 
up with care; and he looks with deep 
interest, therefore, on all the efforts made 
to guard them from the ways of sin, and 
to train them up for his service (comp. 
Note on ch. xlii. 3). 

12. Who hath measured. The ob- 
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12 Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the 


ject in this and the following verses to 


ver. 26, is to show the greatness, power, 
and majesty of God, by strong contrast 
with his creatures, and more especially 
with idols. Perhaps the prophet de- 
signed to meet and answer an implied 
objection : that the work of deliverance 
was so great that it could not be ac- 
complished. The answer was, that God 
had made all things; that he was infi- 
nitely great ; that he had entire control 
over all the nations ; and that he could, 
therefore, remove all obstacles out of 
the way, and accomplish his great and 
gracious purposes. By man it could not 
be done ; nor had idol-gods any power to 
do it; but the Creator and upholder of 
all could effect this purpose with infinite 
ease. At the same time that the argu- 
ment here is one that is entirely conclu- 
sive, the passage, regarded as a descrip- 
tion of the power and majesty of God, 
is one of vast sublimity and grandeur ; 
nor is there any portion of the Sacred 
Volume that is more fitted to impress 
the mind with a sense of the majesty 
and glory of Jzenovan. The question, 
‘who hath measured,’ is designed to 
imply that the thing referred to here 
was that which had never been done, 
and could never be done by man; and 
the argument is, that although that 
which the prophet predicted was a work 
which surpassed human power, yet it 
could be done by that God who had 
measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand. The word ‘ waters’ here re- 
fers evidently to the vast collection of 
waters in the deep—the mighty ocean, 
together with adi the waters in the run- 
ning streams, and in the clouds. See 


Gen. i. 6, where the firmament is said | fi 


to have been made to divide the waters 
from the waters. A reference to the 
waters above the heavens occurs in Ps, 
exlviii. 4: 


Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, 
And ye waters that be above che heavens. 


And in Prov, xxx. 4, a similar descrip- 
tion of the power and majesty of God 
occurs : 
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earth in a 1 measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance ? 

1 tierce. 


Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment? 
Who hath established all the ends of the earth? 


And in Job xxvi. 8: 


He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds ; 
And the cloud is not rent under them. 


The word ‘ waters’ here, therefore, may 
include all the water on the earth, and 
in the sky. The words, ‘the hollow 
of his hand,’ mean properly the hand 
as it is closed, forming a hollow ora 
cavity by which water can be taken up. 
The idea is, that God can take up the 
vast oceans, and all the waters in the 
lakes, streams, and clouds, in the palm 
of his hand, as we take up the smallest 
quantity in ours. { And meted out 
heaven. ‘The word rendered ‘ meted,’ 
t.é., measured (43), means properly to 
stand erect, to set up, or make erect ; 
to found, fit, adjust, dispose, form, create. 
Tt usually has the idea of fitting or dis- 
posing. The word ‘span’ (m7) denotes 
the space from the end of the thumb 
to the end of the middle finger, when 
extended—usually about nine inches. 
The idea is, that Jenovan was able to 
compass or grasp the heavens, though 
So vast, as one can compass or measure 
a small object with the span. What an 
illustration of the vastness and illimit- 
able nature of God! (And compre- 
hended. And measured (bp from dip, 


to hold or contain); ‘T.o, the heavens, 
and the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee’ (1 Kings viii. 27). {The 
dust of the earth. Ali the earth; all 
the dust that composes the globe. J Jn 
a measure (twp). Properly three; 
and then the third part of anything. 
Jerome supposes that it means the three 
ngers, and that the sense is, that God 
takes up all the dust of the earth in the 
first three fingers of the hand. But the 
more probable signification is, that the 
word denotes that which was the third 

art of some other measure, as of an 
ephah, or bath. In Ps. Ixxx. 5, the word 
is used to denote a large measure: 


Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, 
And givest them tears to drink in great measure 


(3°29). 
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18 Who ¢ hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lorp, or being his 
counsellor hath taught him ? 

14 With whom took he coun- 
sel, and who 2instructed him, and 


a Ro.11,34. 1 man of his counsel, 


The idea is, that God is so great that he 


can measure all the dust of the earth as 
easily as we can measure a small quan- 
tity of grain with a measure. ¥ And 
weighed the mountains tn scales. The 
idea here is substantially the same. It 
is, that God is so mighty that he can 
weigh the lofty mountains, as we weigh 
a light object in scales, or in a balance; 
and perhaps, also, that he has disposed 
them on the earth as if he had weighed 
them out, and adapted them to their 
proper places and situations, Through- 
out this entire passage, there is not only 
the idea of majesty and power in God, 
but there is also the idea that he has 
jitted or adjusted everything by his wis- 
dom and power, and adapted it to the 
condition and wants of his creatures. 
13. Who hath directed. This passage 
is quoted by Paul in Rom. xi. 34, and 
referred to by him in 1 Cor. ii. 16. The 
word rendered ‘ directed ’ here (13%) is 
the same which is used in the previous 
verse, ‘and meted out heaven.’ The 
idea here is, ‘ Who has fitted, or disposed 
the mind or spirit of Jenovan? What 
superior being has ordered, instructed, 
or disposed his understanding? Who 
has qualified him for the exercise of 
his wisdom, or for the formation and 
execution of his plans?’ ‘The sense is, 
God is supreme. No one has instructed 
or guided him, but his plans are his own, 
and have all been formed by himself 
alone. And as those plans are infinitely 
wise, and as he is not dependent on any 
oue for their formation or execution, 
his people may have confidence in him, 
and believe that he will be able to exe- 
cute his purposes. {| The Spirit. The 
word ‘spirit’ is used in the Bible in a 
greater variety of senses than almost 
any other word (see Note on ver. 7). It 
seems here to be used in the sense of 
mind, and to refer to God himself. 
There is no evidence that it refers to 
the Holy Spirit particularly. ‘ The word 
spirit, he uses,’ says Calvin, ‘for reason, 
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taught him in the path of judg- 
ment, and taught him knowledge, 
and showed to him the way of 
understanding ?3 

15 Behold, the nations are as a 


23 made him understand, 8 understandings. 


judgment. THe borrows the similitude 
from the nature of men, in order that 
he may more accommodate himself to 
them ; nor, as it seems to me, does he 
here speak of the essential Spirit of 
God’ (Comm. in loco). The design of 
the prophet is not to refer to the dis- 
tinction in the Divine nature, or to 
illustrate the peculiar characteristics of 
the different persons of the Godhead ; 
but it is to set forth the wisdom of Jx- 
HOVAH HIMSELF, the one infinite God, as 
contradistinguished from idols, and as 
qualified to guide, govern, and deliver 
his people. ‘The passage should not be 
used, therefore, as a proof-text in regard 
to the existence and wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit, but is fitted to demonstrate only 
that God is untaughi; and that he is 
independent and infinite in his wisdom. 
{ Or being his counsellor. Marg., as 
in Heb. ‘ Man of his counsel.’ He is not 
dependent for counsel on men or angels, 
He is supreme, independent, and infinite. 
None is qualified to instruct him ; and 
all, therefore, should confide in his wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

14, With whom took he counsel. The 
sentiment of the former verse is repeated 
here, in order, probably, to make it 
more emphatic. {| In the path of judg- 
ment. The way of judging correctly 
and wisely ; or the way of administering 
justice. It denotes here his boundless 
wisdom as it is seen in the various ar- 
rangements of his creation and pro- 
vidence, by which all things keep their 
places, and accomplish his vast designs. 

15. Behold, the nations. All the 
nations of the earth. This is designed 
to show the greatness of God, in com- 
parison with that which strikes man as 
great—a mighty nation ; and the main 
object seems to be, to show that God 
could accomplish his purposes without 
their aid, and that they could not resist 
him in the execution of his plans. If 
they were as nothing in comparison with 
him, how easily could he execute his 
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drop of a bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance: 
behold, he taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing. 

16 And Lebanon és not sufficient 


purposes! If they were as nothing, 
how little could they resist the execu- 
tion of his plans! {j Are as a drop of 
a bucket. In comparison with him ; or 
are so esteemed by him. The drop that 
falls from the bucket in drawing water 
is a trifle. It has no power, and com- 
pared with the waters of the ocean it 
is as nothing. So small is the power 
of the nations in comparison with God. 
{| And are counted. Are thought of, 
regarded, esteemed by him, or in com- 
parison with him. {] As the small dust 
of the balance. The small, fine dust 
which collects on the best finished and 
most accurate balance or scales, and 
which has no effect in making the scales 
uneven, or making either side prepon- 
derate. Nothing can be a more strik- 
ing representation of the fact that the 
nations are regarded as nothing in com- 
parison with God. { Behold, he taketh 
ap the isles. Or he is able to do it ; he 
could remove the isles as the fine dust 
is driven before the whirlwind. A more 
literal translation of this passage would 
be, ‘ Lo, the isles are as the dust which 
is taken up,’ or which one takes up ; 
z.¢., which is taken up, and carried away 
by the wind. There is something un- 
usual in the expression that God takes 
up the isles, and the idea is rather that 
the isles in his sight are regarded as the 
fine dust which the wind sweeps away. 
So the Chaldee renders it, ‘Lo, the 
isles are like ashes which the wind drives 
away.’ ‘The word ‘isles,’ Vitringa and 
Jerome regard as denoting not the small 
portions of land in the sea that are sur- 
rounded by water, but lands which are 
encompassed and enclosed by rivers, like 
Mesopotamia. But there is no reason 
why it should not be taken here in 
its usual signification, as denoting the 
islands of the sea. They would serve 
well to be used in connection with moun- 
tains and hills in setting forth the vast 
power of God. {J As a very little thing 
(p3>). The word px (déq) means that 
which is beaten small, or fine ; and then 
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to burn, nor the beasts thereof 
sufficient for a burnt-offering. 

17 All nations before him are 
nothing ;2 and they are counted 
a Da.4.35. 


fine dust, chaff, or any light thing which 
the wind easily sweeps away. 

16. And Lebanon. The expression 
here refers to the trees or the cedars of 
Lebanon. Thus it is rendered by the 
Chaldee: ‘ And the trees of Lebanon.’ 
For a description of Lebanon, see Note 
on ch. x. 34. It is probable that the 
word Lebanon here is not used in the 
limited sense in which it is sometimes 
employed, to denote a single mountain, 
or a single range of mountains, but in- 
cludes the entire ranges lying north of 
Palestine, and which were comprehended 
under the general name of Libanus. 
The idea here is, that all these ranges 
of mountains, abounding in magnificent 
trees and forests, would not furnish fuel 
sufficient to burn the sacrifices which 
would be an appropriate offering to the 
majesty and glory of God. {J Zo burn. 
To burn for the purpose of consuming 
the sacrifice. J Nor the beasts thereof 
for a burnt-offering. As the mountains 
of Lebanon were extensive forests, they 
would abound with wild animals. The 
idea is, that all those animals, if offered 
in sacrifice, would not be an appropriate 
expression of what was due to God. It 
may be remarked here, if all the vast 
forests of Lebanon on fire, and all its 
animals consumed as an offering to God, 
were not sufficient to show forth his 
glory, how little can our praises express 
the proper sense of his majesty and 
honour! How profound should be our 
reverence for God! With what awful 
veneration should we come before him! 
The image employed here by Isaiah is 
one of great poetic beauty ; and nothing, 
perhaps, could give a deeper impression 
of the majesty and honour of the great 
JEHOVAH. 


17. Are as nothing. This expresses 
literally what had been expressed by the 
beautiful and striking imagery above. 
{| Less than nothing. A strong hyper- 
bolic expression denoting the utter in- 
significance of the nations as compared 
with God. Such expressions are com. 
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to him less than ¢nothing and 
vanity. 

18 To whom then will ye liken 
God? or what likeness # will ye 
compare unto him ? 

19 The workman <¢meltcth ao 
graven image, and the goldsmith 


a Ps,62.9, 6 2¥K1.95.6,&c. 
© ch.41.6,7; 44.13, &c, 1 bs poor of oblation, 


nion in the Scriptures. § And vanity. 
Heb. hn (thdhui)—* Emptiness ;’ the 
word which in Gen. i. 2 is rendered 
‘ without form.’ 

18. To whom then will ye liken God ? 
Since he is so preat, what can resemble 
him? What form can be rade like 
him? The main idea here intended to 
be conveyed by the prophet evidently 
is, that God is great and glorious, and 
worthy of the confidence of his people. 
This idea he illustrates by a reference 
to the attempts which had been made 
to make a representation of him, and 
by showing how vain those efforts were. 
He therefore states the mode in which 
the images of idols were usually formed, 
and shows how absurd it was to suppose 
that they could be any real representa- 
tion of the true God. It is possible that 
this was composed in the time of Man- 
asseh, when idolatry prevailed to a great 
extent in Judah, and that the prophet 
intended in this manner incidentally to 
show the folly and absurdity of it. 

19. Lhe workman. The Lebrew 
word denotes an artificer of any kind, 
and is applied to one who engraved on 
wood or stone (Ex. xxviii. 2); toa work- 
man in iron, brass, stone, wood (Ex. 
xxxv. 35; Deut. xxvii. 15); or an artizan, 
or artificer in general. It here refers 
manifestly to a man who worked in the 
metals of which idols were commonly 
made. ‘Those idols were sometimes 
imade of wood, sometimes of clay, but 
more frequently, as they are at present 
in India, of metal. It became, un- 
doubtedly, a regular trade or business 
thus to make idol-gods. {J Melteth. 
Casts or founds. {| A graven image 
(>dR). This word commonly denotes 
an image carved or graven from wood 
(Ex. xx. 4; Judg. xvii. 3; Isa. xliv. 15, 
17); but it is also frequently applied to 
a molten image, or one that is cast from 
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spreadeth it over with gold, and 
casteth silver chains, 

20 He that lis so impoverished, 
that he hath no oblation, chooscth 
a tree that will not rot ; he seckcth 
unto him a cunning workman to 
prepare a graven image, that shall 
not be moved. 


_—: 


metals (Jer. x. 14; 11.17), It is used in 
this sense here; as there is an incon- 
gruity in the idea of casting, or melting 
a graven image. ¥ And the goldsmith 
spreadeth it over with gold. Idols were 
frequently overlaid with gold or silver. 
Those which were in the temples of the 
gods were probably commonly made in 
this way, and probably those also which 
were made for private use, as far as it 
could be afforded. The word here ren- 
dered ‘ goldsmith,’ however, does not of 
necessity mean a worker in gold, but a 
smith in general, or a worker in any 
kind of metals. ( And casteth silver 
chains. For the idol. ‘These were not 
to fasten, it, but for the purpose of orna- 
ment. The general principle seems to 
have been todecorate their idols with that 
which was regarded as the highest orna- 
ment among the people ; and as chains 
were used in abundance asa part of their 
personal ornaments among the Orientals 
(see Notes on ch. iii. 23), so they made 
use of the same kind of ornaments for 
their idols. The idols of the Hindoos now 
are lavishly decorated in this manner. 
20. He that is so impoverished. So 
poor. So it is generally supposed that 
the word here used is to be understood, 
though interpreters have not been en- 
tirely agreed in regard to its significa- 
tion. The LXX. render the phrase, 
‘The carpenter chooseth a sound piece 
of wood.’ The Chaldce, ‘ Ile cuts down 
an ash, a tree which will not rot.’ Vulg. 
‘Perhaps he chooses a tree which is in- 
corruptible.’ Jarchi renders it, ‘IIe 
who is accustomed to examine, and to 
judge between the wood which is durable, 
and other wood.’ But the signification 
of the word (from 329 séikhdn, to dwell, 
to be familiar with any one) given to it 
by our translators, is probably the cores 
rect one, that of being too poor to make 
a costly oblation. This notion of poverty, 
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21 Have «ye not known? have 
ye not heard ? hath it not been told 
ou °from the beginning ? have ye 


Gesenius supposes, is derived from the 
notion of being seated; and thence of 
sinking down from languor or debility ; 
and hence from poverty or want. J That 
he hath no oblation. No offering ; no 
sacrifice ; no rich gift. He is too poor 
to make such an offering to his god as 
would be implied in an idol of brass or 
other metal, richly overlaid with plates 
of gold, and decorated with silver chains. 
In ver. 19, the design seems to have 
been to describe the more rich and costly 
idols that were made; in this, to de- 
scribe those that were made by the poor 
who were unable to offer such as were 
made of brass and gold. ‘The word 
‘ oblation,’ therefore, t.¢., ofering, in this 
place, does not denote an offering made 
to the true God, but an offering made to 
an idol, such as an image was regarded 
to be. Ie could not afford a rich offer- 
ing, and was constrained to make one 
of wood. J Chooseth a tree that will 
not rot. Wood that will be durable and 
permanent. Perhaps the idea is, that 
as he could not afford one of metal, he 
would choose that which would be the 
most valuable which he could make—a 
piece of wood that was durable, and that 
would thus show his regard for the god 
that he worshipped. Or possibly the 
sense may be, that he designed it should 
not be moved ; that he expressed’ a fixed 
and settled determination to adhere to 
the worship of the idol ; and that as he 
had no idea of changing his religion, the 
permanency and durability of the wood 
would be regarded as a somewhat more 
acceptable expression of his worship. 
J A cunning workman. Heb. ‘ A wise 
artificer;’ a man skilled in the art of 
carving, and of making images. {] A 
graven image. An image engraved or 
cut from wood, in contradistinction from 
one that is molten or made from metals. 
q That shall not be moved. That shall 
stand long, as the expression of his de- 
votion to the service of the idol. The 
wood that was commonly employed for 
this purpose as being most durable, as 
we learn from ch. xliv. 14, was the 
cedar, the cypress, or the oak (see the 
Note in that place). The phrase, ‘shall 
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not understood from the founda- 
tions of the earth ? 


@ Ps.19.1; Ac.14.17; Bo.1.19,20. 8 Ro.3.1,2. 


not be moved,’ does not refer so much 


to its being fixed in one place, as to its 
durability and permanency. 

21. Have ye not known? This is 
evidently an address to the worship- 
pers of idols, and either designed to be 
addressed to the Jews themselves in 
the times of Manasseh, when idolatry 
abounded, or to all idolaters. The pro- 
phet had in the previous verses shown 
the manner in which the idols were 
made, and the folly of regarding them 
as objects of worship. Ile now turns 
and addresses the worshippers of these 
idols, as being without excuse. ‘They 
might have known that these were not 
the true God. They had had abundant. 
opportunity of learning his existence 
and of becoming acquainted with his 
majesty and glory. ‘Tradition had in- 
formed them of this, and the creation 
of the earth demonstrated his greatness 
and power. ‘The prophet, therefore, 
asks them whether they had not known 
this? Whether their conduct was the 
result of ignorance? And the question 
implies emphatically that they had 
known, or had abundant opportunity to 
know of the existence and majesty of 
God. ‘This was emphatically true of 
the Jews, and yet they were constantly 
falling into idolatrous worship. { From 
the beginning. Heb. ‘ From the head,’ 
i.¢., from the very commencement of the 
world. Has it not been communicated 
by tradition, from age to age, that there 
is one God, and that he is the Creator 
and upholder of all things? This was 
particularly the case with the Jews, who 
had had this knowledge from the very 
commencement of their history, and they 
were, therefore, entirely without excuse 
in their tendencies to idolatry. | From 
the foundations of the earth, Have 
you not learned the existence and great- 
ness of God from the fact that the world 
has been made, and that it demonstrates 
the existence and perfection of God? 
The sacred writers often speak of tho 
earth as resting on a foundation, as 
upheld, ce. : 

For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the ilcods. 
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92 Jt is Yhe that sitteth upon, hoppers; «that stretcheth out the 
the circle of the earth, and the| heavens asa curtain, and spreadeth 
inhabitants thereof are as grass- | them out as a tent to dwell in; 


lor, Him that stttcth. 


ee a 
(Ps. xxiv. 2; sce also Prov. viii. 29.) 


Perhaps here, however, the word ‘ foun- 
dation’ refers rather to the time than 
to the manner in which the earth is 
made, and corresponds to the phrase 
‘from the beginning;’ and the sense 
may be, ‘Has it not becn understood 
ever since the earth was founded? Has 
not the tradition of the existence and 
perfections of God been unbroken and 
constant?’ The argument is, that the 
existence and greatness of God were 
fully known by tradition and_by his 
works; and that it was absurd to at- 
tempt to form an image of that God 
who had laid the foundations of the 
world. 

22. It is he that sitteth. Marg. ‘Tim 
that sitteth,’ 7.¢., have you not known 
him? The Ilebrew literally means 
‘the sitter, or he sitting on the circle 
of the earth ;’ and it may be connected 
either with ver. 21, ‘Have ye not known 
him sitting on the circle of the earth ?’ 
or with ver. 18, ‘What likeness will ye 
compare to him that sitteth on the circle 
of theearth?’ In either case the phrase 
is designed to show the majesty and 
glory of God. The word ‘sitteth’ refers 
to God as a sovereign or monarch, 
making the circle of the earth his 
throne. { The circle of the carth. 
Or rather, above (by dl) the cirele of 
the earth. The word rendered ‘circle’ 
(sh) denotes a circle, sphere, or arch ; 
and is applied to the arch or vault of the 
heavens, in Prov. viii. 27; Job xxii. 14. 
The phrase ‘circle,’ or ‘circuit of the 
earth,’ here seems to be used in the 
same sense as the phrase orbis terra- 
run by the Latins; not as denoting a 
sphere, or not as implying that the earth 
was a globe, but that it was an extended 
plain surrounded by oceans and mighty 
waters. The globular form of the earth 
was then unknown ; and the idea is, that 
God sat above this extended circuit, or 
circle ; and that the vast earth was be- 
neath his feet. And the inhabitants 
thereof are like grasshoppers. Or 
rather, like locusts, for so the Hebrew 
word properly means, This is de- 


@ Job9.8. 


signed to show that the inhabitants of 


the earth, numerous and mighty as they 
are, are as nothing compared with God. 
The idea is that God is so exalted, that, 
as he looks down from that elevated 
station, all the inhabitants of the world 
appear to him as locusts—a busy, agi- 
tated, moving, impatient multitude, 
spread over the vast circle of the earth 
beneath him—as locusts spread in al- 
most interminable bands over the plains 
in the East. What a striking illustra- 
tion of the insignificance of man as he 
is viewed from the heavens! What an 
impressive description of the nothing- 
ness of his mighty plans, and of thie 
vanity of his mightiest works! [ That 
stretcheth out the heavens. Referring 
to the firmament above, as that which 
seems to be stretched out, or expanded 
over our heads. ‘The heavens above 
are often thus compared to an expanse 
—either solid (Gen. i. 7), or to a cur- 
tain, or tent (comp. Note on ch. xxxiv. 
4). J As a curtain. The word here 
used (p3) denotes properly jinencss, 
thinness ; and then a fine or thin cloth, 
or curtain, Here it means a thin 
canopy that is stretched over us. ‘The 
same expression occurs in Ps, civ. 2 
(comp. Job ix. 8; Isa. xliv. 24). Pro- 
bably the reference here is to the veil, 
curtain, or awning which the Orientals 
are accustomed to draw over the court 
in their houses. ‘Their houses are con- 
structed with an open court in the 
centre, with the rooms ranged round 
it. In that court or open square there 
are usually fountains, if the situation 
is so that they can be constructed ; and 
they are cool and refreshing places for 
the family to sit in the heat of the 
summer. In hot or rainy weather, a 
curtain or awning is drawn over this 
area. According to the image of the 
prophet here, the heavens are spread 
out over our heads as such an awning. 
{ And spreadeth them out as @ tent. 
As a tent that is made for a habitation. 
Perhaps the idea is, that the heavens 
are extended like a tent in order to 
furnish a dwelling-place for God. Thus 
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28 That bringeth the princes to 
nothing :¢ he maketh the judges 
of the earth as vanity. 

24 Yea, they shall not be 
planted ; yea, they shall not be 
sown; yea, their stock shall not 
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take root in the earth; and he 
shall also blow upon them, and 
they shall wither, and the whirl- 
wind shall take them away as 
stubble. 


@ Job 19.21; Ps,107.40, 


the Chaldee renders it. If so, it proves 
that the universe, so vast, was fitted up 
to be the dwelling-place of the High 
and Holy One, and is a most impressive 
representation of his immensity. 

23. That bringeth the princes to 
nothing. That is, all princes and kings. 
No matter how great their power, their 
wealth, and their dignity, they are, by 
his hand, reduced to nothing before him. 
The design of this passage is to contrast 
the majesty of God with that of princes 
and nobles, and to show how far he ex- 
eels them all. The general truth is 
therefore stated, that alZ monarchs are 
by him removed from their thrones, and 
consigned to nothing. The same idea 
is expressed in Job xii. 21: 


He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And weakeneth the strength of the mighty. 


And in Ps. evii. 40: 


IIe pours contempt upon princes, _ ; 
And causeth them to wander in the wilderness 
where there is no way, 
The particular idea here, as appears 
_ from the next verse, is, that the princes 
and rulers who are opposed to God con- 

stitute no real resistance to the execu- 
tion of his purposes. He can strip off 
their honours and glory, and obliterate 
even their names. 4 He maketh the 
judges of the carth. Kings and princes 
often executed judgment personally, 
and hence the words judges and kings 
seem to be synonymous as they are 
used here, and in Ps, ii. 10: 

Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings; 

Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 

24. Yea, they shall not be planted. 
The kings and rulers—especially they 
who cppose God in the execution of his 
purposes. Tlie idea in this verse is, 
that their name and family should be- 
come extinct in the same way as a tree 
does from which no shoot starts up. 
Although they were great and mighty, 
like the tree that sends out far-spreading 
branches, and strikes its roots deep, yet 


God would so utterly destroy them that 
they should have no posterity, and their 
family become extinct. Princes and 
kings are often compared to lofty and 
majestic trees of the forest (comp. Ps. 
xxxvii. 35; Dan. iv. 7, sq.) Vitringa 
supposes that wicked rulers are par- 
ticularly intended here, and that the 
idea is, that the wicked princes that per- 
secuted his people should be entirely ex- 
tinct on the earth. He refers particu- 
larly to Pharaoh, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Nero, Domitian, Decius, Gallus, Gale- 
rius, Maxenus, Maximus, and some 
others, as instances of this kind, whose 
families soon became extinct. It may 
be remarked, in general, that the fami- 
lies of monarchs and princes become 
extinet usually much sooner than others. 
The fact may be owing in part to the 
usual luxury and vice in the families of 
the great, and in part to the direct ar- 
rangements of God, by which he designs 
that power shall not be for ever per- 
petuated in one family, or line. The 
general idea in the passage is, that 
earthly princes and rulers are as nothing 
when compared with God, and that he 
can easily destroy their families and their 
name. But there is no improbability in 
the supposition of Vitringa, that the 
prophet refers particularly to the ene- 
mies of God and his cause, and that he 
intends specifically to affirm that none 
of these enemies could prevent or em- 
barrass the execution of his purposes— 
since with infinite ease he could entirely 
destroy their name. § Zhey shall not 
be sown. The same idea under another 
figure. The former referred to princes 
under the image of a tree; this refers 
to them under the image of grain that 
issown. The idea is, that their family 
and name should be annihilated, and 
should not spring up in a future gencra- 
tion. The same image occurs in Nahum 
(i. 14), in respect to the king of As- 
syria: ‘ The Lorn hath given command- 
ment concerning thee, that no more of 
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thy name be sown ;’ that is, that thy 
name and family should become entirely 
extinct. QJ Yea, their stock. Their 
stem—referring to the stump or stock 
of a tree. When a tree is cut down, 
the roots often still live, and send up 
shoots, or suckers, that grow into trees. 
Posterity is often, in the Scriptures, 
compared to such suckers or shoots from 
old and decayed trees (see Notes on 
ch.xi.1). The meaning here is, that as 
when a tree falls and dies without send- 
ing up any shoots, so princes should die. 
They should have no descendants ; no 
one of their family should sit on their 
thrones. {] Shall blow upon them. As 
God sends a tempest upon the forest, 
and uproots the loftiest trees, so he will 
sweep away the families of princes. 
Or rather, perhaps, the idea here is, that 
God sends a strong and burning east 
wind, and withers up everything before 
it (see this wind described in the Notes 
on ch. xxxvii. 26). Q And they shall 
wither. Trees, and shrubs, and plants 
are dried up before that poisonous and 
fiery wind—the simoom—and so it 
would be with the princes before the 
blast of Jenovan. § And the whirl- 
wind shall take them away as stubble. 
This, in its literal signification, means 
that the whirlwind bears away the trees 
of the forest, and with the same ease 
God would sweep away the families of 
the kings and princes that opposed him 
and oppressed his people. It may illus- 
trate this to observe, that the effects of 
whirlwinds in the East are often much 
more violent than they are with us, and 
that they often bear away to a great 
distance the branches of trees, and even 
the trees themselves. ‘I'he following 
description of a whirlwind observed by 
Mr. Bruce, may serve to illustrate this 

assage, as well as the passage in Ps, 

xxili, 13: 

O my God, make them like a wheel; 

As the stubble before the wind, 
referring to the rotary action of the 
whirlwind, which often impels straw 
like a wheel set in rapid motion. ‘ Mr. 
Bruce, in his journey through the desert 
of Senaar, had the singular felicity to 
contemplate this wonderful phenomenon 
in all its terrific majesty, without injury, 
although with considerable danger and 
alarm. In that vast expanse of desert, 
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from west and to north-west of him, he 
saw a number of prodigious pillars of 
sand at different distances, moving, at 
times, with great cclerity, at others, 
stalking on with majestic slowness; at 
intervals he thought they were coming, 
in avery few minutes, to overwhelm 
him and his companion. Again, they 
would retreat so as to be almost out of 
sight, their tops reaching to the very 
clouds. ‘There, the tops often separated 
from the bodies; and these, once dis- 
joined, dispersed in the air, and appeared 
no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle, as if struck with a 
large cannon-shot. About noon, they 
began to advance with considerable 
swiftness upon them, the wind being 
very strong at north. Eleven of these 
awful visitors ranged alongside of them, 
about the distance of three miles. The 
greatest diameter of the largest appeared 
to him, at that distance, as if 16 would 
measure ten feet. They retired from 
them with a wind at south-east, leaving 
an impression upon the mind of our in- 
trepid traveller, to which he could give 
no name, though he candidly admits 
that one ingredient in it was fear, with 
a considerable deal of wonder and 
astonishment. He declares it was in 
vain to think of flying; the swiftest 
horse, or fastest sailing ship, could be 
of no use to carry them out of this dan- 
ger; and the full persuasion of this 
riveted him to the spot where he stood. 
Next day, they were gratified with a 
similar display of moving pillars, in 
form and disposition like those already 
described, only they seemed to be more 
in number and less in size. They came, 
several times, in a direction close upon 
them ; that is, according to Mr. Bruce’s 
computation, within less than two miles. 
They became, immediately after sunrise, 
like a thick wood, and almost darkencd 
the sun ; his rays shining through them 
for near an hour, gave them an appear- 
ance of pillars of fire. At another time, 
they were terrified by an army (as it 
seemed) of these sand pillars, whoso 
march was constantly south, a number 
of which seemed once to be coming 
directly upon them; and though they 
were little nearer than two miles, a 
considerable quantity of sand fell around 
them. On tlie 21st of November, about 
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25 To whom? then will ye liken 
me, or shall I be equal? saith the 
Holy One. 

26 Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created these 
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eight in the morning, he had a view of 
the desert to the westward, as before, 
and the sands had already begun to 
rise in immense twisted pillars, which 
darkened the heavens, and moved over 
the desert with more magnificence than 
ever. The sun, shining through the 
pillars, which were thicker, and con- 
tained more sand, apparently, than on 
any of the preceding days, seemed to 
give those nearest them an appearance 
as if spotted with stars of gold.’—(Pax- 
ton.) 

25. To whom then will ye liken me? 
(sce ver. 18.) The prophet having thus 
set forth the majesty and glory of God, 
asks now with great emphasis, what 
could be an adequate and proper repre- 
sentation of such a God. And if God 
was such a Being, how great was the 
folly of idolatry, and how vain all their 
confidence in the gods which their own 
hands had made. 

26. Lift up your eyes on high. Direct 
your eyes towards heaven, and in the 
contemplation of the wonders of the 
starry world, and of God's power there, 
learn the evidence of his ability to de- 
stroy his foes and to save his friends. 
Lowth connects this verse with the 
former, and renders it: 

* Saith the Holy One, 

Lift up your cyes on high, 
The words ‘on high’ here are evi- 
dently synonymous with heaven, and 
refer to the starry worlds. ‘The design 
of the passage is to convince them of 
the folly ef idolatry, and of the power 
and majesty of the true God. It is 
proof of man’s elevated nature that he 
can thus look upward, and trace the 
evidences of the power and wisdom of 
God in the heavens; that he can raise 
his eyes and thoughts above the earth, 
and fix his attention on the works of 
God in distant worlds; and in the num- 
ber, the order, the greatness, and the 
harmony of the heavenly bodies, trace 
the proofs of the infinite greatness and 
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things, that bringeth out their hosts 
by number: he calleth them all 
by names, by the greatness of his 
might, for that fe is strong in 
power ; not one faileth. 

d Ps.147.4, 


wisdom of God. ‘This thought was 
most beautifully expressed by one of the 
ancient poets, 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia ceetera terram; 
Os homini sublime dedit: coelumque tueri, 
Jussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 

Ovid, Afet. i. 84-86. 


Tn the Scriptures, God not unfrequently 
appeals to the starry heavens in proof 
of his existence and perfections, and as 
the most sublime exhibition of his 
greatness and power (see Ps. xix. 1-6). 
And it may be remarked, that this argu- 
ment is one that increases in strength, 
in the view of men, from age to age, 
just in proportion to the advances which 
are made in the science of astronomy. 
1t is now far more striking than it was 
in the times of Isaiah; and, indeed, the 
discoveries in astronomical science in 
modern times have given a beauty and 
power to this argument which could 
have been but imperfectly understood in 
the times of the prophets. The argu- 
ment is one that accumulates with every 
new discovery in astronomy ; but is one 
—such is the vastness and beauty of 
the system of the universe—which can 
be contemplated in its fall power only 
amidst the more sublime contemplations 
of eternity. ‘Those who are disposed to 
contemplate this argument more fully, 
may find it presented with great elu- 
quence and beauty in Dr. Chalmers’s 
Astronomical Discourses, and in Dick’s 
Christian Philosopher. J Who hath 
created these things. These heavens, 
This is the first evidence of the power 
of God in the contemplation of the 
heavens, that God is the:r Creator. 
The other demonstrations referred to 
are the fact, that he brings out their 
armies as if they were a marshalled 
host, and understands and calls all their 
names. {| Zhat bringeth out their 
hosts. Their armies, tor so the word 
‘hosts’ means (see Note on ch. i. 9). 
The word here alludes to the fact that 
the heavenly bodies seem to be mars 
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shalled, or regularly arrayed as an 
arnry; that they keep their place, pre- 
serve their order, and are apparently led 
on from the east to the west, like a vast 
army under a mighty leader: 
Canst thou dring forth Mazzaroth in his season? 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 
Job xxxviii. 32. 
€ By number. As if he had numbered, 
or named them; as a military com- 
mander would call forth his armics in 
their proper order, and haye them so 
numbered and enrolled in the various 
divisions, that he can command them 
with case. { He calleth them all by 
names. This idea is also taken from a 
military leader, who would know the 
names of the individuals that composed 
his army. In smaller divisions of an 
army, this could of course be done ; but 
the idea is, that God is intimately ac- 
quainted with all the hosts of stars ; 
that though their numbers appear to us 
so great, yet he is acquainted with each 
one individually, and has that know- 
ledge of it which we have of a person 
or object which we recognize by a name. 
It is said of Cyrus, that he was ac- 
quainted by name with every individual 
that composed his vast army. ‘The 
practice of giving names to the stars of 
heaven was early, and is known to have 
been originated by the Chaldeans. In- 
timations of this custom we have not 
unfrequently in the Scriptures, as far 
back as the time of Job: 


Which maketh Arcturus, and Orion, and Pleiades, 
And the chambers of the south. See 
ob ix. 9. 


Canst thou bind thesweet influences of Pleiades? 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? . 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
Or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 
Job xxxviii, 31, 32. 
This power of giving names to all the 
stars, is beautifully ascribed to God in 
Ps, exlvii. 4: 

He telicth the number of the stars, 

He calleth them all by their uames. 
This view of the greatness of God is 
more striking now than it was in the 
times of David or Isaiah. Little then, 
comparatively, was known of the num- 
ber of the stars. 
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But since the inven-! 
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and speakest, O Israel, My «way 
is hid from the Lorp, and my 


tion of the telescope the view of the 


heavenly world has been enlarged al- 
most to immensity; and though the 
expression ‘he calleth them all by their 
names,’ had great sublimity as used in 
the time of Isaiah, yet it raises in us far 
higher conceptions of the power and 
greatness of God when applied to what 
we know now of the heavens. Yet 
doubtless our view of the heavens is 
much further beneath the sublime reality 
than were the prevalent views in the 
time of the prophet beneath those which 
wenowhave. As an illustration of this 
we may remark, that the milky way 
which stretches across the heavens, is 
now ascertained to receive its white ap- 
pearance from the mingling together of 
the light of an innumerable number of 
stars, too remote to be seen by the naked 
eye. Dr. Herschell examined a portion 
of the milky way about fifteen degrees 
long, and two broad, and found that it 
contained no fewer than fifty thousand 
stars, large enough to be distinctly 
counted, and he suspected that that 
portion contained twice as many more, 
which, for the want of sufficient light in 
his telescope, he saw only now and then. 
It is to be remembered, also, that the 
galaxy, or milky way, which we see 
with the naked eye, is only one of a 
large number of nebulee of similar con- 
struction which are arranged apparently 
in strata, and which extend to great 
length in the heavens. According to 
this, and on every correct supposition 
in regard to the heavens, the number of 
the stars surpasses all our powers of 
computation. Yet God is said to lead 
them all forth as marshalled armies— 
how beautiful a description when applied 
to the nebule!—and to call all their 
names, { By the greatness of his 
might. It is his single and unassisted 
arm that conducts them ; his own hand 
alone that sustains them. { Not one 
faileth. Not one is wanting; not one 
of the immense host is out of its place, 
or unnoticed, All are arranged in in- 
finite wisdom ; all observe the proper 
order, and the proper times. How 
strikingly true is this, on the slightest 
inspection of the heavens. How im- 
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judgment is passed over from my|{God, the Lonp, the Creator of 
God ? the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
28 Hast thou not known, hast|neither ¢is weary? there ‘is no 
thou not heard, that the everlasting | searching of his understanding. 
@ ch.59,1, > Ps.147.5. 


pressive and grand is it in the highcr | the people where they were captive, and 
developments of the discoveries of astro- | by whom they were oppressed. ‘They 
nomy! are represented as being deprived of 
27. Why sayest thou? This verse is} their liberty; and they here complain 
designed to reprove the people for their | that God disregarded their cause, and 
want of confidence in God. The ideaj that he did not come forth to deliver 
is, ‘If God is so great; if he arranges| them from their oppressions and their 
the hosts of heaven with such uncrring | trials. 
skill, causing all the stars to observe} 28. Hast thou not known? This is 
their proper place and their exact times, | the language of the prophet reproving 
the interests of his people are safe in | them for complaining of being forsaken, 
his hands.’ Piety may always find | and assuring them that God was faithful 
security in the assurance that Ie who} to his promises. This argument of the 
preserves the unbroken order of the | prophet, which continues to the close of 
heavens will not fail to keep and save | the chapter, comprises the main scope 
his people.—The language in this verse | of the chapter, which is to induec them 
is to be understood as addressed to the | to put confidence in God, and to believe 
Jews sighing for deliverance in their | that he was able and willing to deliver 
long and painful captivity in Babylon, | them. The phrase, ‘Hast thou not 
Their city and temple had laid waste | known?’ retersto the fact that the Jewish 
for many years ; their captivity had been | people had had an abundant opportunity 
long and wearisome, and doubtless many | of learning, in their history, and from 
would be ready to say, that it would | their fathers, the true character of God, 
never end. To furnish an argument to | and his entire ability to save them. No 
meet this state of despondency, the pro- | people had had so much light on this 
phet sets before them this sublime de- | subject, and now that they werc in trial, 
scription of the faithfulness and the | they ought to recall their former know- 
power of God. {[ O Jacob. A name | ledge of his character, and remember 
often given to the Jews as the descend- | his dealings of faithfulness with them 
ants of Jacob. { O Jsrael. Denoting | and their fathers. It is well for the 
the same. ‘The name Israel was given | people of God in times of calamity and 
to Jacob because he had power to pre- | trial to recall to their recollection his 
vail as a prince with God (Gen. xxxii. | former dealings with hischurch. That 
28); and it became the common name! history will furnish abundant sources of 
by which his descendants were known. | consolation, and abundant assurances 
4] My way is hid from the Lorp. That. | that their interests are safe in his hands. 
is, is not seen, or noticed. The word | ¥ Hast thou not heard? From the tra- 
‘way’ here denotes evidently the state | ditions of the fathers; the instruction 
or condition; the manner of life, or the | which you have reecived from ancient 
calamities which they experienced. The] times. A large part of the knowledge 
term is often thus employed to denote | of the Jews was traditionary; and these 
the lot, condition, or manner in which | attributes of God, as a faithful God, 
one lives or acts (Ps. xxxvii. 5; Isa. | had, no doubt, constituted an important 
x. 24; Jer. xii. 1). The phrase, ‘is| part of the knowledge which had thus 
hid,’ means that God is ignorant of it,| been communicated to them. § The 
or that hie does not attend to it; and the | everlasting God. The God who has 
complaint here is, that God had not| existed from eternity, unlike the idols 
regarded them in their calamities, and | of the heathen. If he was from eternity, 
would not interpose to save them. | he would be unchangeable, and his pur- 
4] And my judgment. Mycause. The | poses could not fail. ( The Creator of 
word hererefers to their condition among | the ends of the earth. ‘The phrase, ‘the 
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29 He giveth power to the faint; 
and to them that have no might he 
increascth strength. 

30 Even the youths shall faint 


ends of the earth,’ means the same as 
the earth itself. The earth is sometimes 
spoken of as a vast plain having limits 
or boundaries (see ver. 22). It is pro- 
bable that this was the prevailing idea 
among the ancients (comp. Deut. xxxili. 
17; 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. xix. 6; xxii. 27; 
xlviii. 10; Ixv. 5; Ixvii. 7; xeviii. 3; 
Isa. xliii. 6; xlv. 22; lid. 10). The 
argument here is, that he who has 
formed the earth could not be exhausted 
or weary in so small a work as that of 

rotecting his people. {| Fainteth not. 
Ts not fatigued or exhausted. That 
God, who has formed and sustained all 
things, is not exhausted in his powers, 
but is able still to defend and guard his 
people. J There is no searching of his 
understanding. The God who made all 
things must be infinitely wise. ‘There 
is proof of boundless skill in the works 
of his hands, and it is impossible for 
finite mind fully and adequately to 
search out all the proofs of his wisdom 
and skill. Man can sce only a part— 
a small part, while the vast ocean, the 
boundless deep of his wisdom, lies still 
unexplored. ‘This thought is beautifully 
expressed by Zophar in Job xi. 7-9 :— 
Canst thou by searching find out God? 
ey hen find out the Almighty unto perfec- 

1 

It is ae lilgh as heaven ¢ 

What canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell; 

What canst thou know: 

The nieasure thereof is longer than the carth, 
Aud brouder than the sea. 

The argument here is, that that God 
who has made all things, musé be inti- 
mately acquainted with the wants of his 
people. ‘They had, therefore, no reason 
to complain that their way was hidden 
from the Lord, and their cause passed 
over by him.— Perhaps, also, it is im- 
plied, that as his understanding was vast, 
they ought not to expect to be able to 
comprehend the reason of all his doings ; 
but should expect that there would be 
much that was mysterious and un- 
searchable. The reasons of his doings 
are often hid from his people; and their 
consolation is to be found in the assuy- 
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and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall. 
31 But they 4 that wait upon the 
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ance that he zs infinitely wise, and that 
he who rules over the universe must 
know what is best, and cannot ERR. 

29. He giveth power to the faint. To 
his weak and feebie people. ‘This is one 
of his attributes ; and his people, there- 
fore, should put their trust in him, and 
look to him for aid (comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9). 
The design of this verse is to give con- 
solation totheafllicted and down-trodden 
people in Babylon, by recalling to their 
minds the truth that it was one of the 
characteristics of God that he ministered 
strength to those who were conscious of 
their own feebleness, and who looked to 
him for support. It is a truth, however, 
as applicable to us as to them—a truth 
inestimably precious to those who feel 
that they are weak and feeble, and who 
look to God for aid. 

30. Even the youths shall faint. The 
most vigorous young men, those in whom 
we expect manly strength, and who are 
best fitted to endure hardy toi]. They 
become weary by labour. Their powers 
are soon exhausted. The design here 
is, to contrast the most vigorous of the 
human race with God, and to show that 
while all their powers fail, the power of 
God is unexhausted and inexhaustible. 
qi And the young men. The word here 
used denotes properly those who are 
chosen or selected (a"3 ha, Gr.ixatxro)), 
and may be applied to those who were 
selected or chosen for any hazardous 
enterprise, or dangerous achievement in 
war ; those who would be selected for 
vigour or activity. The meaning is, that 
the most chosen or select of the human 
family—the most vigorous and manly, 
must be worn down by fatigue, or para- 
lyzed by sickness or death; but that the 
powers of God never grow weary, and 
that those who trust in him should never 
become faint. 

31, But they that watt upon the Lorn. 
The word rendered ‘wait upon’ here 
(from mp ), denotes properly to watt, in 
the sense of expecting. The phrase, ‘to 
wait on JEHOVAH,’ means to wait for his 
help; that is, to trust in him, to put 
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Lonp shall 1 renew @ their strength: 
they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run 4and not be 


our hope or confidence in him. It is 


applicable to those who are in circum- 
stances of danger or want, and who look 
to him for his merciful interposition. 
Flere it properly refers to those who were 
suffering a long and grievous captivity 
in Babylon, and who had no prospect of 
deliverance but in him. The phrase is 
applicable also to all who feel that they 
are weak, feeble, guilty, and helpless, 
and who, in view of this, put their trust 
in Jenovan., The promise or assurance 
here is general in its nature, and is as 
applicable to his people now as it was 
in the times of the captivity in Babylon. 
Religion is often expressed in the Scrip- 
tures by ‘waiting on Jenovan,’ t.¢., by 
looking to him for help, expecting de- 
liverance through his aid, putting trust 
in him (see Ps. xxv. 3,5, 21; xxvii. 14; 
xxxvii. 7, 9, 34; Ixix. 3; comp. Note on 
Isa. viii. 17; xxx. 18). It does not imply 
inactivity, or want of personal exertion ; 
it implies merely that our hope of aid 
and salvation is in him—a feeling that 
is as consistent with the most strenuous 
endeavours to secure the object, as it is 
with a state of inactivity and indolence. 
Indeed, no man can wait on God ina 
proper manner who does not use the 
means which he has appointed for con- 
veying to us his blessing. To watt on 
him withcut using any means to obtain 
his aid, is to tempt him; to expect mira- 
culous interposition is unauthorized, and 
must meet with disappointment. And 
they only wait on him ina proper manner 
who expect his blessing in the common 
modes in which he imparts it to men 
—in the use of those means and efforts 
which he has appointed, and which he 
is accustomed to bless. The farmer 
who should wait for Ged to plough and 
sow his fields, would nat only be disap- 
pointed, but would be guilty of provolk- 
ing Him. And so the man who waits 
for God to do what he ought to do; to 
save him without using any of the means 
of grace, will not only be disappointed, 
but will provoke his displeasure. {J Shall 
renew their strength. Marg. ‘Change.’ 
The Tfebrew word commonly means fo 
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weary, and they shall walk ¢and 
not faint. 
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change, to alter ; and then to revive, to 


renew, to cause to flourish again, as, ¢.g., 
a tree that has decayed and fallen down 
(see Note on ch. ix. 10; comp. Job xiv. 7). 
Here it is evidently used in the sense 
of renewing, or causing to revive; to 
increase, and to restore that which is 
decayed. It means that the people of 
God who trust in him shall become 
strong in faith; able to contend with 
their spiritual foes, to gain the victory 
over their sins, and to discharge aright 
the dutics, and to meet aright the trials 
of life. God gives them strength, if they 
seek him in the way of his appointment 
—a promise which has been verified in 
the experience of his people in every 
age. ¥ They shall mount up with wings 
as eagles. Lowth translates this, ‘They 
shall put forth fresh feathers like the 
moulting eagle ;’ and in his note on the 
passage remarks, that ‘it has been a 
common and popular opinion that the 
eagle lives and retains his vigour to a 
great age; and that, beyond the common 
lot of other birds, he moults in his old 
age, and renews his feathers, and with 
them his youth.’ He supposes that the 
passage in Ps. ciii. 5, ‘So that thy youth 
is renewed like the eagles,’ refers to this 
fact. That this was a common and 
popular opinion among the ancients, is 
clearly proved by Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 
2. 1. pp. 165-169). The opinion was, 
that at stated times the eagle plunged 
itself in the sea and cast off its old 
feathers, and that new feathers started 
forth, and that thus it lived often to the 
hundredth year, and then threw itself in 
the sea and died, In accordance with 
this opinion, the LXX. render this 
passage, ‘‘'hey shall put forth fresh 
feathers (arsgoguicrew) like eagles.’ 
Vulg. Assument pennas sicut aquile. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘They who 
trust in the Lord shall be gathered from 
the captivity, and shall increase their 
strength, and renew their youth as a 
germ which grows up; upon wings of 
eaglesshall they runand not be fatigued.’ 
—But whatever may be the truth in 
regard to the eagle, there is no reason 
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Tne design of this chapter is the same as that 
of the preceding, and it is to be regarded as the 
continuation of the argument commenced there. 
Its object is to lead those who were addressed, 
{o put confidence in God. In the introduction 
to ch. xl, it, was remarked, that this is to be 
cousidered as addressed to the exile Jews in 
Kabylon, near the close of their captivity. Their 
country, city, and temple had been laid waste. 
The prophet represents himself as bringing con- 
sulation to them in this situation ; particularly 
hy the assurance that their long captivity was 
about to end; that they were about to be re- 
stored to their own land, and that their trials 
were to be succecded by brighter and happier 
times. In the previous chapter there were 
gencral reasons given why they should put 
their confidence in God—arising from the firm- 
ness of his promises, the fact that he had created 
all things; that he had all power, &c. In this 
chapter there is a more definite view given, and 
aclearer light thrown on the mode in which 
deliverance would be brought to them. The 
prophet specifies that God would raise up a 
deliverer, and that that delivercr would he able to 
subdue all their encmics, The chapter may be 
conveniently divided into the following parts :— 


1. God calls the distant nations to a public; 


investigation of his ability to aid his people; to 
an argtwnené whether he was able to deliver 
them; and to the statement of the reasons why 
they should confide in him (1). 

IE. He specifies that he will raise up a man 
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from the east—who should be able to overcoms 
the enemies of the Jews, and to effect their 
deliverance (2-4). 

IIE, The consternation of the nations at the 
approach of Cyrus, and their excited and agit. 
ated fleeing to their idols is described (5-7). 

1V. God gives to his people the assurance of 
his protection, and friendship (8-14). This is 
shown—l., Because they were the children of 
Abraham, his friend, and he was bound in cove- 
nant faithfulness to protect them (8,9). 2. By 
direct assurance that he would aid and protect 
them; that though they were feeble, yet he was 
strong cnough to deliver them (10-14). 

V. Ile says that he will enable them to over- 
come and scatter their focs, as the chaff is 
driven away on the mountains by the whirlwind 
(15, 16). 

VI. Ie gives to his people the special pro- 
mise of assistance and comfort. He will meet 
them in their desolate condition, and will give 
them consolation as if fountains were opened in 
deserts, and trees producing grateful shade and 
fruit were planted in the wilderness (17-20). 

VIL. Ife appeals directly to the encmies of 
the Jews, to the worshippers of idols. He 
challenges them to give any evidence of the 
power or the divinity of their idols; and appeala 
to the fact that he had foretold future events; 
that he had raised up a deliverer for his people 
in proof of Ais divinity, and Ais power to save 

21-29). 

The argument of the whole is, that the idol- 
gods were unable to defend the nations which 
trusted in them; that God would raise up a 
mighty prince who should be able to deliver the 
Jews from their long and painful calamity, and 


to believe that Isaiah here had any re- 
ference to the fact that it moudlts in its 
old age. ‘The translation of Lowth was 
derived from the Septuagint, and not 
from the Hebrew text. ‘The meaning 
of the Hebrew is simply, ‘they shall 
ascend on wings as eagles,’ or ‘they 
shall lift up the wings as eagles ;’ and 
the image is derived from the fact that 
the cagle rises on the most vigorous 
wing of any bird, and ascends apparently 
further towards the sun. The figure, 
therefore, denotes strength and vigour 
of purpose ; strong and manly piety; an 
clevation above the world ; communion 
with God, and a nearness to his throne 
—as the eagle ascends towards the sun. 
7 They shall run and not be weary. 
This passage, also, is but another mode 
of expressing the same idea—that they 


who trust in God would be vigorous,. 
elevated, unwearied ; that he would sus- 
tain and uphold them ; and that in his 
service they would never faint.—This 
was at first designed to be applied to 
the Jews in captivity in Babylon to in- 
duce them to put their trust in God. 
But it is as true now as it was at that 
time. It has been found in the experi- 
ence of thousands and tens of thousands, 
that by waiting on the Lord the heart 
las been invigorated ; the faith has been 
confirmed ; and the affections have been 
raised above the world. Strength has 
been given to bear trial without mur- 
muring, to engage in arduous duty 
without fainting, to pursue the perilous 
and toilsome journey of life without ex- 
haustion, and to rise above the world in 
hope and peace on the bed of death. 
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that they, therefore, should put their trust in 
JEHOVAH. 
PEP silence @before me, O 
islands ; and let the people 
renew their strength: let them 
come near; then let them speak ; 
Ict us come near together to judg- 
ment, 
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2 Who raised up 1 the righteous 
man from the east, called &him to 
his foot, gave ‘the nations before 
him, and made him rule over kings ? 
he gave them as the dust to his 
sword, and as driven stubble to inis 
bow. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
1. Keep silence before me (comp. 


Zech. ii. 13). The idea is, that the 
heathen nations were to be silent while 
God should speak, or with a view of 
entering into an argument with him re- 
specting the comparative power of him- 
self and of idols to defend their respective 
worshippers. The argument is stated 
in the following verses, and preparatory 
to the statement of that argument, the 
people are exhorted to be silent. ‘This 
is probably to evince a proper awe and 
reverence for JEnovan, before whom the 
argument was to be conducted, and a 
proper sense of the magnitude and 
sacredness of the inquiry (comp. ver. 
21). And it may be remarked here, 
that the same reasons will apply to all 
approaches which are made to God. 
When we are about to come before him 
in prayer or praise ; to confess our sins 
and to plead for pardon ; when we en- 
gage an argument respecting his being, 
plans, or perfections; or when we draw 
near to him in the closet, the family, or 
the sanctuary, the mind should be filled 
with awe and reverence. It is well, it 
is proper, to pause and think of what 
our emotions should be, and of what 
we should say, before God (comp. Gen. 
xxviii. 16, 17). (J O islands (mss), 
This word properly means islands, and 
is so transiated here by the Vulgate, the 
LXX., the Chaldee, the Syriac, and 
the Arabic. But the word also is used 
to denote maritime countries; countries 
that were situated on sea-coasts, or the 
regions beyond sea (see Note on ch. 
xx. 6). The word is applied, therefore, 
to the islands of the Mediterranean; to 
the maritime coasts; and then, also, it 
comes to be used in the sense of any 
lands or coasts far remote, or beyond 
sca (see Ps. Ixx. 10; Isa. xxiv. 15; Notes 
on ch. xl. 15; xli. 5; xiii. 4, 10, 12; 


xlix. 1; Jer. xxv. 22; Dan. xi. 18). Here 
it is evidently used in the sense of distant 
nations or lands; the people who were 
remote from Palestine, and who were 
the worshippers of idols. The argu- 
ment is represented as being with them, 
and they are invited to prepare their 
minds by suitable reverence for God 
for the argument which was to be pre- 
sented. { And let the people renew 
their strength. On the word ‘renew,’ 
see Note on ch. xl. 31. Tere it means, 
‘ Let them make themselves strong; let 
them prepare the argument; let them 
be ready to urge as strong reasons as 
possible ; let them fit themselves to enter 
into the controversy about the power and 
glory of Jznovau’ (see ver. 21). {J Let 
us come near together to judgment. 
The word ‘ judgment’ here means evi- 
dently controversy, argumentation, de- 
bate. Thus it is used in Job ix. 32. 
The language is that which is used of 
two parties who come together to try a 
cause, or to engage in debate; and the 
sense is, that God proposes to enter 
into an argumentation with the entire 
heathen world, in regard to his ability 
to save his people; that is, he proposes 
to show the reasons why they should 
trust in him, rather than dread those 
under whose power they then were, 
and by whom they had been oppressed. 
Lowth renders it, correctly expressiag 
the sense, ‘I.ct us enter into solemn 
debate together.’ 

2. Who raised up. This word ("°9%) 
is usually applied to the act of arousing 
one from sleep (Cant. ii. 7; iii. 5; viii. 4; 
Zee. iv. 1); then to awake, arouse, or 
stir up to any enterprise. lere it 
means, that God had caused the man 
here referred to, to arouse for the over- 
throw of their enemies; it was by his 
agency that he had been Jed to form the 
plans which should result in their de- 
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liverance. This is the jirst argument 
which God urges to induce his people to 
put confidence in him, and to hope for 
deliverance; and the fact that he had 
raised up and qualified such a man for 
the work, he urges as a proof that he 
would certainly protect and guard his 
people. QJ The rightcous man from the 
east. Ileb. prs tzédhéqg— Righteous- 
ness.’ The LXX. render it literally, 
Aixatorbony — Righteousness.’ The Vul- 
gate renders it, ‘The just ;’ the Syriac 
as the LXX. The word here evidently 
means, as in our translation, the just 
orrighteous man. It iscommon in the 
Webrew, as in other languages, to put 
the abstract for the concrete. In re- 
gard to the person here referred to, 
there have been three principal opinions, 
which it may be proper briefly to notice. 
1. The first is, that which refers it to 
Abraham. This is the interpretation 
of the Chaldee Paraphrast, who renders 
it, ‘Who has publicly led from the 
east Abraham, the chosen of the just;’ 
and this interpretation has been adopted 
by Jarchi, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and by 
the Jewish writers generally. ‘They 
say that it means that God had called 
Abraham from the east; that he con- 
ducted him to the land of Canaan, and 
enabled him to vanquish the people who 
resided there, and particularly that he 
vanquished the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and delivered Lot from their 
hands (Gen. xiv.); and that this is de- 
signed by God to show them that he 
who had thus raised up Abraham would 
raise up them also in the east. There 
are, however, objections to this inter- 
pretation which seem to be insuperable, 
a few of which may be referred to. 
(a.) The country from which Abraham 
came, the land of Chaldea or Mesopo- 
tamia, is not commonly in the Scrip- 
tures called ‘the east,’ but the north 
(sce Jer. i. 13-15; iv. 6; vi. 1; xxiii. 8; 
xxv, 9, 26; xxxi. 8; xIvi. 10; 1. 3; Dan. 
xi. 6, 8,11. This country was situated 
to the north-east of Palestine, and it is 
believed is nowhere in the Scriptures 
called the country of the east. (b.) The 
description which is here given of what 
was accomplished by him who was raised 
upfrom the east, is not one that applies to 
Abraham. It supposes more important 
achievements than any that signalized 
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the father of the faithful. There were 
no acts in the life of Abraham that can 
be regarded as subduing the ‘nations’ 
before him; as ruling over ‘kings;’ or 
as scattering them like the dust or the 
stubble. Indeed, he appears to have 
been engaged but in one military ad- 
venture—the rescue of Lot—and that 
was of so slight and unimportant a 


character as not to form the peculiarity 
of his public life. Had Abraham been 
referred to here, it would have been 
for some other trait than that of a con- 
queror or military chieftain. (c.) We 
shal] see that the description and the 
connection require us to understand it 
of another—of Cyrus. 2. A second 
opinion is, that it refers directly and 
entirely to the Messiah. Many of the 
fathers, as Jerome, Cyril, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, Procopius, held this opinion. 
But the objections to this are insuper- 
able. (a.) It is not true that the Mes- 
siah was raised up from the east. He 
was born in the land of Judea, and 
always lived in that land. (b.) The 
description here is by no means one 
that applies to him. It is the descrip- 
tion of a warrior and a conqueror; of 
one who subdued nations, and scattered 
them before him. (c.) The connection 
and design of the passage does not ad- 
mit of the interpretation. That design 
is, to lead the Jews in exile to put con- 
fidence in God, and to hope for a speedy 
rescue. In order to this, the prophet 
directs them to the fact that a king 
appeared in the east, and that he scat- 
tered the nations; and from these facts 
they were to infer that they would 
themselves be delivered, and that God 
would be their protector. But how 
would this design be accomplished by a 
reference to so remote an event as the 
coming of the Messiah? 3. The third 
opinion, therefore, remains, that this 
refers to Cyrus, the Persian monarch, 
by whom Babylon was taken, and by 
whom the Jews were restored to their 
own land. In support of this interpre- 
tation, a few considerations may be 
adverted to. (a.) It agrees with the 
fact in regard to the country from which 
Cyrus came for purposes of conquest. 
He came from the Jand which is every- 
where in the Scriptures called the East. 
(b.) It agrees with the specifications 
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which Isaiah elsewhere makes, where 
Cyrus is mentioned by name, and where 
there can be no danger of error in re- 
gard to the interpretation (see ch. 
xliv. 28; xlv, 1-4, 18). Thus in ch. 
xlvi. 11, it is said of Cyrus, ‘ Calling a 
ravenous bird. from the east, the man 
that executeth my commandments from 
afar country. (c.) The entire descrip- 
tion here is one that applies in a remark- 
abie manner to Cyrus, as will be shown 
more fully in the Notes on the particular 
expressions which occur. (d.) ‘This sup- 
position accords with the design of the 
prophet. It was to be an assurance to 
them not only that God would raise up 
such a man, but that they should be 
delivered; and as this was intended to 
comfort them in Babylon, it was in- 
tended that when they were apprised 
of the conquests of Cyrus, they were to 
be assured of the fact that God was 
their protector; and those conquests, 
therefore, were to be regarded by them 
as a proof that God would deliver them. 
This opinion is held by Vitringa, Rosen- 
miiller, and probably by a large majority 
of the most intelligent commentators. 
The only objection of weight to it is 
that suggested by Lowth, that the char- 
acter of ‘a righteous man’ does not 
apply toCyrus. But to this it may be 
replied, that the word may be used not 
to denote one that is pious, or a true 
worshipper of God, but one who was 
disposed to do justly, or who was not 
a tyrant; and especially it may be ap- 
plied to him on account of his delivering 
the Jews from their hard and oppres- 
sive bondage in Babylon, and restoring 
them to their own land. That was an 
act of eminent public justice; and the 
favours which he showed them in en- 
abling them to rebuild their city and 
temple, were such as to render it not 
improper that this appellation should 
be given to him. It may be added 
also that Cyrus was a prince eminently 
distinguished for justice and equity, and 
fora mild and kind administration over 
his own subjects. Xenophon, who has 
described his character at length, has 
proposed him as an example of a just 
monarch, and his government as an 
example of an equitable administration. 
All the ancient writers celebrate his 


humanity and benevolence (comp. Diod. ! 
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xiii, 342, and the Cyropedia of Xeno- 
phon everywhere). As there will be 
frequent occasion to refer to Cyrus in 
the Notes on the chapters which follow, 
it may be proper here to give a very 
brief outline of his public actions, that 
his agency in the deliverance ef the 
Jews may be more fully appreciated. 
Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, the 
Persian, and of Mandane, the daughter 
of Astyages, king of the Medes. Asty- 
ages is in Scripture called Ahasuerus. 
Cambyses was, according to Xenophon 
(Cyr. i.), king of Persia, or, according 
to Herodotus (i. 107), he was a noble- 
man. If he was the king of Persia, of 
course Cyrus was the heir of the throne. 
Cyrus was born in his father's court, 
a.M. 3405, or B.c. 595, and was educated 
with great care. At the age of twelve 
years, his grandfather, Astyages, sent 
for him and his mother Mandane to 
court, and he was treated, of course, 
with great attention. Astyages, or 
Ahasuerus, had a son by the name of 
Cyaxares, who was born about a year 
before Cyrus, and who was heir to the 
throne of Media. Some time after this, 
the son of the king of Assyria having 
invaded Media, Astyages, with his son 
Cyaxares, and his grandson Cyrus, 
marched against him. Cyrus defeated 
the Assyrians, but was soon after re- 
called by his father Cambyses to Persia, 
that he might be near him. At the 
age of sixteen, indeed, and when at the 
court of his grandfather, Cyrus signal- 
ized himself for his valour in a war witb 
the king of Babylon. Evil-Merodach, 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, had invaded the territories 
of Media, but was repelled with great 
loss, and Cyrus pursued him with great 
slaughter to his own borders. ‘This 
invasion of Evil-Merodach laid the 
foundation of the hostility between Ba- 
bylon and Media, which was not ter- 
minated until Babylon was taken and 
destroyed by the united armies of Media 
and Persia. When Astyages died, after 
a reign of thirty-five years, lhe was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, the uncle 
of Cyrus. He was still involved in a 
war with the Babylonians. Cyrus was 
made general of the Persian troops, 
and at the head of an army of 30,000 
men was sent to assist Cyaxares, whom 
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the Babylonians were preparing to 
attack. The Babylonian monarch at 
this time was Neriglissar, who had 
murdered Evil-Merodach, and who had 
usurped thecrown of Babylon. Cyaxares 
and Cyrus carried on the war against 
Babylon during the reigns of Neriglis- 
sar and his son Laborosoarchod, and of 
Nabonadius. The Babylonians were 
defeated, and Cyrus carried his arms 
into the countries to the west beyond 
the river Halys—a river running north 
into the Euxine Sea—and subdued Cap- 
padocia, and conquered Croesus, the 
rich king of Lydia, and subdued almost 
all Asia Minor. Having conquered this 
country, he returned again, re-crossed 
the Euphrates, turned his arms against 
the Assyrians, and then laid siege to 
Babylon, and took it (see Notes on ch. 
xiii, xiv.), and subdued that mighty 
kingdom. During the life of Cyaxares 
his uncle, he acted in conjunction with 
him. On the death of this king of 
Media, Cyrus married his daughter, and 
thus united the crowns of Media and 
Persia. After this marriage, he sub- 
dued all the nations between Syria and 
the Red Sea, and died at the age of 
seventy, after a reign of thirty years. 
Cyaxares, the uncle of Cyrus, is in the 
Scripture called Darius the Mede (Dan. 
v. 31), and it is said there, that it was 
by him that Babylon was taken. But 
Babylon was taken by the valour of 
Cyrus, though acting in connection 
with, and under Cyaxares; and it is 
said to have been taken by Cyaxares, 
or Darius, though it was done by the 
personal valour of Cyrus. Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 18) says, that Darius with 
his ally, Cyrus, destroyed the kingdom 
of Babylon. Jerome assigns three 
reasons why Babylon is said in the 
Scriptures to have been taken by Darius 
ov Cyaxares ; first, because he was the 
elder of the two; secondly, because the 
Medes were at that time more famous 
than the Persians; and thirdly, because 
the uncle ought to be preferred to the 
nephew. The Greek writers say that 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus, without 
mentioning Cyaxares or Darius, doubt- 
less because it was done solely by his 
valour. Fora full account of the reign 
of Cyrus, sce Xen. Cyr., Herodotus, 
and the ancient part of the Universal 
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History, vol. iv. Ed. Lond. 1779, 8vo. 
q Called him to his foot. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘Hath called him to attend 
his steps.’ Noyes renders it, ‘ Him 
whom victory meeteth in his march.’ 
Grotius, ‘Called him that he should 
follow him,’ and he refers to Gen. xii. 1; 
Josh. xxiv. 3; Heb. xi. 8. Rosenmiiller 
renders it, ‘Who hath called from the 
East that man to whom righteousness 
occurs at his feet,’ ¢.¢., attends him. 
But the idea seems to be, that God had 
influenced him to follow him as one fol- 
lows a guide at his feet, or close to him. 
{ Gave the nations before him. That 
is, subdued nations before him. This is 
justly descriptive of the victorious career 
of Cyrus. Among the nations whom he 
subdued, were the Armenians, the Cap- 
padocians, the Lydians, the Phrygians, 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, com- 
prising a very large portion of the world, 
known at that time. Cyrus subdued, 
according to Xenophon, all the nations 
lying between the Euxine and Caspian 
seas on the north, to the Red Sea on 
the south, and even Egypt, so that his 
own proclamation was true: ‘JENOVAN, 
God of heaven, hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth’ (Ezra i. 2). 
{ And made him rule over kings. As 
the kings of Babylon, of Lydia, of Cap- 
padocia, who were brought into subjec- 
tion under him, and acknowledged their 
dependence on him. ( He hath given 
them as the dust to his sword. He has 
scattered, or destroyed them by his 
sword, as the dust is driven before the 
wind. A similar remark is made by 
David (Ps. xeviii. 42)— 

Then did I beat them small as the dust before 

the wind, 

I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets, 

Q And as driven stubble. The allusion 
here is to the process of fanning grain. 
The grain was thrown by a shovel or 
fan in the air, and the stubble or chaff 
was driven away. So it is said of the 
nations before Cyrus, implying that 
they were utterly scattered. (J Jo hts 
bow. The bow was one of the common 
weapons of war, and the inhabitants of 
the East were distinguished for its use. 
The idea in this verse is very beautiful, 
and is one that is often employed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and by Isaiah him- 
self (see Job xxi. 18; Ps. i. 4; xxxv. 53 
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3 He pursued them, and passed 
safely :1 even by the way that he 
had not gone with his feet. 

4 Who hath wrought and done 
it, calling the generations from the 


lin peace, 


— 
Notes on ch. xvii. 13; xxix. 5; comp. 


Hos. xiii. 3). 

8. He pursued them. When they 
were driven away. He followed on, and 
devoted them to discomfiture and ruin. 
q| And passed safely. Marg. as Heb. 
‘In peace.’ That is, he followed them 
uninjured ; they had no power to rally, 
he was not led into ambush, and he was 
safe as far as he chose to pursue them. 
{ Even by the way that he had not 
gone with his feet. By a way that 
he had not been accustomed to march ; 
in an unusual journey ; in a Jand of 
strangers. Cyrus had passed his early 
years on the east of the Euphrates. 
Tn his conquests he crossed that river, 
and extended his march beyond even the 
river Halys to the western extremity 
of Asia, and even to Egypt and the Red 
Sea. The idea here is, that he had not 
travelled in these regions until he did 
it for purposes of conquest—an idea 
which is strictly in accordance with the 
truth of history. 

4, Who hath wrought and done it? 
By whom has all this been accom- 
plished? Ilas it been by the arm of 
Cyrus? Jas it been by human skill 
and power? ‘The design of this question 
is obvious. It is to direct attention to 
the fact that all this had been done by 
God, and that he who had raised up 
such a man, and had accomplished all 
this by means of him, had power to 
deliver his people. Qf Calling the 
generations from the beginning. The 
idea here seems to be, that all the 
nations that dwell on the earth in every 
place owed their origin to God (comp. 
Acts xvii. 26). ‘The word ‘calling’ 
here, seems to be used in the sense of 
commanding, directing, or ordering 
them ; and the truth taught is, that all 
the nations were under his control, and 
had been from the beginning. It was 
not only true of Cyrus, and of those 
who were subdued before him, but it 
was true of all nations and generations. 
The object seems to be, to lift up the 
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beginning ? I the Lorn, the first, 
and with the last; I am he. 

5 The isles saw zt, and feared ; 
the ends of.the earth were afraid, 


drew near, and came. 
@ Re.1.17; 23,13. 


thoughts from the conquests of Cyrus 
to God’s universal dominion over all 
kingdoms from the beginning of the 
world. {f Zthe Lonp, the first. Before 
any creature was made; existing belore 
any other being. The description that 
God here gives of himself as ‘ the first 
and the last,’ is one that is often ap- 
plied to him in the Scriptures, and is 
one that properly expresses eternity 
(see ch. xliv. 6; xlvili, 12). It is 
remarkable also that this expression, 
which so obviously implies proper etcr- 
nity, is applied to the Lord Jesus in 
Rev. i. 17, and xxii. 18. J And with 
the last. ‘The usual form in which this 
is expressed is simply ‘the last’ (ch. xliv. 
6; xlviii. 12). The idea here seems to 
be, ‘and with the last, I am the same;’ 
i.e, I am unchanging and eternal. 
None will subsist after me ; since with 
the last of all created objects I shall be 
the same that I was in the beginning. 
Nothing would survive God; or in other 
words, he would exist for ever and ever. 
The argument here is, that to this 
unchanging and eternal God, who had 
thus raised up and directed Cyrus, 
and who had control over all nations, 
they might commit themselves with 
unwavering confidence, and be assured 
that he was able to protect and deliver 
them. 

5. The isles saw it. The distant 
nations (see Note on ver. 1). ‘They 
saw what was done in the conquests of 
the man whom God in this remarkable 
manner had raised up; and they had 
had demonstration, therefore, of the 
mighty power of Jenovan above the 
power of idols, {[ And feared. Were 
alarmed, and trembled. All were ap- 
prehensive that they would be subdued, 
and driven away as with the tempest. 
q] The ends of the earth. Distant 
nations occupying the extremities of 
the globe (see Note on ch. xl. 28), 
q Drew near, and came. Came together 
for the purpose of mutual alliance, and 
self-defence. The prophet evidently 
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6 They helped every one his 
neighbour; and every one said to 


his brother, Be 1 of good courage. 


7 So ¢the carpenter encouraged 


the2goldsmith, and he that smooth- 
1 strong. @ ch.40,29, 3 or, the founder. 


refers to what he says in the following 


verses, that they formed treaties ; en- 
deavoured to prepare for self-defence ; 
looked to their idol-gods, and encouraged 
each other in their attempts to offer a 
successful resistance to the victorious 
arms of Cyrus. 

6. They helped every one his neigh- 
bour. The idolatrous nations. The 
idea is, that they formed confederations 
to strengthen each other, and to oppose 
him whom God had raised up to subdue 
them. ‘The prophet describes a state 
of general consternation existing among 
them, when they supposed that all was 
in danger, and that their security 
consisted only in confederation; in 
increased attention to their religion ; 
in repairing their idols and making 
new ones, and in conciliating the favour 
and securing the aid of their gods. It 
was natural for them to suppose that 
the calamities which were coming upon 
them by the invasion of Cyrus were 
the judgments of their gods, for some 
neglect, or some prevailing crimes, and 
that their favour could be secured only 
by a more diligent attention to their 
service, and by forming new images 
and establishing them in the proper 
places of worship. ‘The prophet, there- 
fore, describes in a graphic manner, the 
consternation, the alarm, and the haste, 
everywhere apparent among them, in 
attempting to conciliate the favour of 
their idols, and to encourage each other. 
Nothing is more common, than for 
men, when they are in danger, to give 
great attention to religion, though they 
may greatly neglect or despise it when 
they are in safety. Men fly to temples 
and churches and altars in the times of 
plague and the pestilence ; and as regu- 
larly flee frem them when the calamity 
is overpast. ] Be ef good courage. 
Marg. as Ileb. ‘Be strong.’ The sense 
is, Do not be alarmed at the invasion 
of Cyrus. Make new images, set them 
up in the temples, show unusual zeal 
in religion, and the favour of the gods 
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eth with the hammer 3 him that 
smote the anvil, #saying, [tis ready 
for the sodering: and he fastened 
it with nails, that it should not be 


moved. 
3 or, the smiting. 4 or, saying of the soder, It is good. 


may be secured, and the dangers be 
averted. This is to be understood as 
the language of the idolatrous nations, 
among whom Cyrus, under the direction 
of JEwovan, was carrying his conquests 
and spreading desolation. 

7. So the carpenter (see Note on ch. 
xl. 19). (J Encouraged the goldsmith. 
Marg. ‘ The founder’ (see Note on ch. 
xl. 19). ‘The word properly means one 
who melts or smelis metals of any 
kind ; and may be applied either to one 
who works in gold, silver, or brass. The 
image here is that of haste, anxiety, 
solicitude. One workman in the manu- 
facture of idols encouraged another, in 
order that the idols might be finished 
as soon as possible, and that thus the 
favour of the gods might be propitiated, 
and the impending danger averted. 
q He that smootheth with the hammer. 
That is, he encourages or strengthens 
him that smites on the anvil. The idol 
was commonly cast or founded, and of 
course was in a rough state. This 
required to be smoothed, or polished, 
and this was in part done doubtless by 
a small hammer. {J Him that smote 
the anvil. The workman whose office 
it was to work on the anvil—forming 
parts of the idol, or perhapschain. J Jé 
is ready for the sodering. The parts 
are ready to be welded, or soldered 
together. All this is descriptive of 
haste and anxiety to have the work 
done ; and the object of the prophet is 
evidently to ridicule their vain solicitude 
to defend themselves against the plans 
and purposes of God by efforts of this 
kind. 4] And he fastened tt with naiis. 
He fixed it to its place in the temple, or 
in the dwelling; and thus showed a 
purpose that the worship of the idol 
should be permanent, and fixed. Hooks, 
or nails, were necessary to keep it in its 
place, and secure it from falling down. 
When the idol was thus fixed, they sup- 
posed that their kingdoms were safe, 
They judged that the gods would inter- 
pose to protect and defend them from 
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8 But thou, Israel, art my ser- 
vant, Jacob whom I have @chosen, 
the seed of Abraham my ® friend. 

9 Thou whom I have taken from 
the ends of the earth, and called 


their foes —This is a beautiful deserip- | foes.—This is a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the anxiety, and pains, and con- 
sternation of sinners when calamity is 
coming upon them, and of the nature of 
their reliances. What could these dumb 
idols—these masses of brass, or silver, 
or stone, do to protect them? And in 
like manner what can all the refuges of 
sinners do when God comes to judge 
them, and when the calamities con- 
nected with death and the judgment shall 
overtake them? They are just as full 
of consternation as were the heathen 
who are here described ; and all their 
refuges will be just as little to be relied 
on as were the senscless images which 
the heathen had made for their defence. 


&. But thou, Israel, art my servant. 
This is an address dircetly to the Jews, 
and is designed to shew them, in view 
of the truths which had just been ur ged, 
that God was their protector and fr iend. 
Those who relied on idols were trusting 
to that which could not aid them. But 
those who trusted in him were safe. For 
their protection he had raised up Cyrus, 
for this purpose he had subdued the na- 
tions before him. God now expresses 
to them the assurance that though the 

nations should be destroyed, yet that he 
had chosen them, and would remember 
them, and his promise made to Abra- 
ham, their illustrious ancestor. The 
word ‘servant’ here is used in a mild 
and gentle sense, not to denote bondage 
or slavery, but to denote that they had 
been engaged in his service, and that he 
regarded them as subject to his laws, and 
as under his protection. {J Jacob whom 
I have chosen. The descendants of 
Jacob, whom I have selected to be my 
people. Abraham my friend. Heb, 
‘ Loving me,’ my lover. Abraham was 
regarded as the friend of God (sec 2 
Chron. xx. 7 ). ‘And he was called the 
Friend of God’ (James ii. 23). This 
most honourable appellation he deserved 
by a life of devoted piety, and by habitu- 
ally submitting himself to the will of 
God. Tho idea in this verse is, that as 
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thee from the chief men thereof, 
and said unto thee, Thou art my 
servant, I have chosen thee, and 
not cast thee away. 


@ Ps.135.4. 5 3 0b.209; 3a.2.23. 


they were the descendants of his friend, 


God deemed himself bound to protect 
and deliver them according to his gra- 
cious promises ; and this is one of the 
many instances where the Divine favour 
is manifested to descendants in conse- 
quence of the piety and prayers of their 
ee age 
. Thou whom I have taken from 
‘ie ends of the earth. From Chaldea 
—regarded by the Jews as the remote 
part ‘of the earth. Thus in ch. xiii. 5, 
it is said of the Medes that they came 
‘from a far country, from the end of 
heaven’ (see Note on that place). Abra- 
ham was called from Ur of the Chaldees 
—a city still remaining on the east of 
the river Euphrates. It is probably the 
same place as the Persian fortress Ur, 
between Nesibis and the Tigvis. Tt was 
visited by Mr. Wolfe, Mr. Buckingham, 
and by others. {J And called thee Jrom 
the chief men thereof. Or rather, from 
the extremities of the earth. ‘The word 
"S$ means properly a side; and when 


applied to the earth, means the sides 
ends, or extremities of it. In Ex. xxiv. 
11, it is rendered ‘ nobles,’ from an Ara- 
bie word signifying to be deep-rooted, 
and hence those who are sprung from 
an ancient stock (Gesenius). In this 
place it is evidently used in the same 
sense as the word (d3y) meaning sid¢, 
in the sense of extremity, or end. ‘The 
parallelism requires us to give this in- 
terpretation to the word. So Jerome 
renders it, & longinguis ejus (se. terre). 
The LXX. render it, ‘Ex cay cxwaiay 
—‘ From the speculations of the earth’ 
(Thompson), or rather perhaps mean- 
ing from the extremity of vision ; 
from the countries lying in the distaut 
horizon ; or from the elevated places 
which offered an extensive range of 
vision, The Chaldce renders it, ‘From 
the kingdoms I have selected thee.’ 
Symmachus renders it,’Agé ray ayxavay 
eiris—from its angles, its corners, its 
extremities. Some have supposed that 
this refers to the deliverance trom Egypt, 
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10 Fear 2 thou not; for I am with 
thee; be not dismayed, for | am 
thy God: IJ will ¢strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee: yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of 
ny righteousness. 

11 Behold, all they that were 
incensed against thee shall be 
ashamed? and confounded: they 
shall be as nothing; and they 1 that 
strive with thee shall perish. 

12 Thou shalt seek them, and 


aver. 13,14; chi35. 8 1ve,33.6,8. © ch.40.29, 


but the more probable interpretation is 
that which refers it to the call of Abra- 
ham from Chaldea; and the idea is, that 
as God had called him from that distant 
land, and had made him his friend, he 
would preserve and guard his posterity. 
Perhaps it may be implied that he would 
be favourable to them in that same coun- 
try from whence he had called their 
illustrious progenitor, and would in like 
manner conduct them to the land of 
promise, t.¢., to their own land. 

10. Fear thou not. This verse is plain 
in its meaning, and is full of consola- 
tion. It is to be regarded as addressed 
primarily to the exiled Jews during their 
long and painful captivity in Babylon ; 
and the idea is, that they who had been 
selected by God to be his peculiar people 
had nothing to fear. But the promise is 
one that may be regarded as addressed 
to all his people in similar circumstances, 
and it is as true now as it was then, that 
those whom God has chosen have nothing 
to fear. | For Zam with thee. This is 
a reason why they should not be afraid. 
God was their protector, and of whom 
should they be afraid. ‘If God be for 
us, who can be against us ?”? What higher 
consolation can man desire than the as- 
surance that he is with him to protect 
him? QJ Be not dismayed. ‘The word 
here rendered ‘ dismayed’ (9am) is de- 
rived from MyB, to sce, to look; and 
then to look about as one does in a state 
of alarm, or danger. The sense here is, 
that they should be calm, and under no 
apprehension from their foes. (J For J 
am thy God. I am able to preserve 
and strengthen thee. The God of hea- 
ven was their God; and as he had all 
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shalt not find them, even? them that 
contended with thee: S8they that 
war against thee shall be asnothing, 
and as a thing of nought. 

13 For I the Lory thy God will 
hold thy ¢ right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not; I will help thee. 

14 Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
and ye *men of Israel; I will help 
thee, saith the Lorn, and thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel. 

4 ch.45.24; Ze.12.3. 1 the men of thy strife. 


the men of thy contention, 3 the men of thy war. 
@ 3e.33.26,29. 4 or, few men. 


power, and that power was pledged for 
their protection, they had nothing to 
fear. | Iwill uphold thee. I will en- 
able you to bear all your trials. ( With 
the right hand of my righteousness. 
With my faithful right hand. The 
phrase is a Ilebrew mode of expression, 
meaning that God’s hand was faithful, 
that it might be relied on, and would 
secure them. 


11. All they that were incensed against 
thee. They who were enraged against 
thee, ¢.¢., the Chaldeans who made war 
upon you, and reduced you to bondage. 
q Shall be ashamed and confounded. 
‘To be ashamed and confounded is often 
used as synonymous with being overcome 
and destroyed. J They that strive with 
thee. Marg. as Heb. ‘The men of 
thy strife.” The expression refers to 
their enemies, the Babylonians. 

12. Thou shalt seek them. ‘This de- 
notes that it would be impossible to find 
them, for they should cease to exist. 
The whole verse, with the verse follow- 
ing, is emphatic, repeating in varied 
terms what was said before, and mean- 
ing that their focs should be entirely 
destroyed. 

14. Fear not (sce Note on ver. 10). 
Y Thow worm. This word is properiy 
applied as it is with us, to denote aworm, 
such as is generated in putrid substances 
(Ex. xvi. 20; Isa. xiv. 11; Ixvi. 24); 
or such as destroy plants (Jonah iv. 7; 
Deut. xxviii. 39). It is used also to 
describe a person that is poor, afflicted, 
and an object of insignificance (Job 
xxv. 5, 6)— 

Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; 
Yea, the stars are not pure in his sight. 
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15 Behold, I will make thee a; the ¢ mountains, and beat them 
new sharp threshing instrument} small, and shalt make the hills as 
having 1 teeth: thou shalt thresh | chaff. 


1 mouths. 


How much less man, that is a worm; 
And the son of man which is a worm ? 


And in Ps, xxii, 6B— 


Rut. I am a worm, and no man; 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people. 


Tn the passage before us, it is applied to 
the Jews in Babylon as poor and afflict- 
ed, and as objects of contempt in view 
of their enemics. Jt implies that in 
themselves they were unable to defend 
or deliver themselves, and in this state 
of helplessness, God offers to aid them, 
and assures them that they have nothing 
to fear. And ye men of Israel ("m2 
byvie méthé Israel.) Marg. ‘Few men.’ 
There has been a great variety in the 
explanation of this phrase. Aquila ren- 
dersit, Tedviaers, and Theodotion, Nexgat, 
‘dead.’ So the Vulgate, Qué mortud 
estis ex Israel. The LXX. render it, 
‘Fear not, Jacob, O diminutive Israel’ 
(dasyorrds “Iogaha). Chaldee, ‘ Fear not, 
O tribe of the house of Jacob, ye seed 
of Israe].’ Lowth renders it, ‘ Ye mor- 
tals of Israel.’ The Hebrew denotes 
properly, as in our translation, ‘men of 
Israel ;’ but there is evidently included 
the idea of fewness or feebleness. ‘The 
parallelism requires us so to understand 
it; and the word men, or sortal men, 
may well express the idea of feebleness. 
q And thy Redeemer. On the meaning 
of this word, see Notes on ch. xxxv. 9; 
xliii. 1,3. It is applied here to the 
rescue from the captivity of Babylon, 
and is used in the general sense of de- 
liverer. God would deliver, or rescue 
them as he had done in times past. Ile 
had done it so often, that this might be 
regarded as his appropriate appellation, 
that he was tue Repeemer of his 
people. {| The Holy One of Israel. The 
Holy Being whom the Israelites adored, 
and who was their protector, and their 
friend (see Note on ch. ii. 4). This 
appellation is often given to God (see 
ch.v.19,243 x. 20; xit. 6; xvil. 7; xxix, 
19; xxx. 11,12). We may remark in 
view of these verses—1. That the people 
of God are in themselves feeble and de- 
fenccless. ‘They have no strength on 


a MiI,4.13, 


which they can rely, They are often so 
encompassed with difficulties which they 
feel they bave no strength to overcome, 
that they are disposed to apply to them- 
selves the appellation of ‘ worm,’ and by 
others they are looked on as objects of 
contempt, and are despised. 2. They 
have nothing to fear. Though they 
are feeble, their God and Redeemer is 
strong. IIe is thetr Redeemer, and 
their friend, and they may put their 
trust in him. ‘Their enemies cannot 
ultimately triumph over them, but they 
will be scattered and become as nothing. 
3. In times of trial, want, and persecu- 
tion, the friends of God should put 
their trust alone in him. It is often 
the plan of God so to afflict and humble 
his people, that they shall feel their utter 
helplessness and dependence, and be led 
to him as the only source of strength. 
16. Behold, I will make thee, &e. 
The object of the illustration in this 
verse and the following is, to show that 
God would clothe them with power, and 
that all difficulties in their way would 
vanish. To express this idea, the pro- 
phet uses an image derived from the 
mode of threshing in the East, where 
the heavy wain or sledge was made to 
pass over a large pile of sheaves, and to 
bruise out the grain, and separate the 
chaff, so that the wind would drive it 
away. The phrase, ‘I will make thee,’ 
means, ‘I will constitute, or appoint 
thee,’ 7.¢., thou shalt be such a thresh- 
ing instrument. It is not that God 
would make such a sledge or wain for 
them, but that they should 2 such them- 
selves; they should beat duwn and re- 
move the obstacles in the way as the 
threshing wain crushed the pile of grain. 
A new sharp threshing instrument. 
A threshing wain, or a corn-drag. For 
a description of this, comp. Notes on ch. 
xxviii. 27,28. QJ Having teeth. Or, 
with double edges. The Hebrew word 
is applied to a sword, and means a two- 
edged sword (Ps. exlix. 6). The in- 
strument here referred to was serrated, 
or so made as to cut up the straw and 
separate the grain from the chaff. The 
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following descriptions from Lowth and 
Niebuhr, may serve still further to illus- 
trate the nature of the instrument here 
referred to. ‘The drag consisted of a 
sort of frame of strong planks made 
rough at the bottom with hard stones or 
iron; it was drawn by horses or oxen 
over the corn-sheaves spread on the 
floor, the driver sitting upon it. The 
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wain was much like the drag, but had 
wheels of iron teeth, or edges like a saw. 
The axle was armed with iron teeth or 
serrated wheels throughout : it moved 
upon three rollers armed with iron teeth 
or wheels, to cut the straw. In Syria, 
they make use of the drag, constructed 
in the very same manner as above de- 
scribed. ‘This not only forced out the 


TUHRESHING WITH THE DRAG.—From Description de I’ Egypte. 


grain, but cut the straw in pieces, for | 
fodder for the cattle, for in the eastern 
countries they have no hay. The last 
method is well known from the law of 
Moses, which forbids the ox tu be muz- 
zled, when he treadeth out the corn 
(Deut. xxv. 4).’—(Lowth.) ‘Inthreshing 
their corn, the Arabians lay the sheaves 
down in a certain order, and then lead 
over them two oxen, dragging a large 
stone. ‘This mode of separating the 
ears from the straw is not unlike that of 
Egypt. They use oxen, as the ancients 
did, to beat out their corn, by trampling 
upon the sheaves, and dragging after 
them a clumsy machine. This machine 
is not, as in Arabia, a stone cylinder, 
nor a plank with sharp stones, as in Sy- 
ria, but a sort of sledge, consisting of 
three rollers, fitted with irons, which turn 
upon axles. A farmer chooses out a 
level spot in his fields, and has his corn 
carried thither in sheaves, upon asses or 
dromedaries, ‘Two oxen are then yoked 
in a sledge, a driver gets upon it, and 
drives them backwards and forwards 
upon the sheaves, and fresh oxen suc- 


ceed in the yoke from time totime. By 
this operation, the chaff is very much 
eut down; the whole is then winnowed, 
and the pure grain thus separated. 
This mode of threshing out the corn is 
tedious and inconvenient ; it destroys 
the chaff, and injures the quality of 

rain.’—(Niebuhr.) In another place 
Niebuhr tells us that two parcels or lay- 
ers of corn are threshed out in a day; 
and they move each of them as many 
as eight times, with a wooden fork of 
five prongs, which they call meddre. 
Afterwards, they throw the straw into 
the middle of the ring, where it forms a 
heap, which grows bigger and bigger ; 
when the first layer is threshed, they re- 
place the straw in the ring, and thresh 
it as before. ‘Thus, the straw becomes 
every time smaller, till at last it resem- 
bles chopped straw. After this, with the 
fork just described, they cast the whole 
some yards from thence, and against the 
wind, which, driving back the straw, the 
corn and the ears not threshed out fall 
apart from it and make another heap. 
A man collects the clods of dirt, and 
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16 Thou shalt fan ¢them, and 
the wind shall carry them away, 
and the whirlwind shall scatter 
them : and thou shalt rejoice in 4 the 
Lorp, and shalt glory ¢in the Holy 
One of Isracl. 


@ Mat.3.12, 5 Ro.5.11. 


adheres, and throws them into a sieve. 
They afterwards place inaring the heaps, 
in which a good many entire ears are 
still found, and drive over them, for four 
or five hours together, a dozen couples 
of oxen, joined two and two, till, by ab- 
solute trampling, they have separated 
the grains, which they throw into the air 
with a shovel to cleanse them. J Thou 
shalt thresh the mountains. The words 
‘mountains’ and ‘hills’ in this verse 
seem designed to denote the kingdoms 
greater and smaller that should be 
opposed to the Jews, and that should 
become subject to them (Rosenmiiller). 
Grotius supposes that the prophet refers 
particularly to the Medes and Babylon- 
ians. But perhaps the words are used 
to denote simply difficulties or obstacles 
in their way, and the expression may 
mean that they would be able to over- 
come all those obstacles, and to subdue 
all that opposed them, as if in a march 
they should crush all the mountains, and 
dissipate all the hills by an exertion of 
power. 

16. Thow shalt fan them. Keeping 
up the figure commenced in the pre- 
vious verse. ‘I'o fan here means to win- 
now, an operation which was performed 
by throwing the threshed grain up with 
a shovel into the air, so that the wind 
drove the chaff away. So all their ene- 
mies, and all the obstacles which were 
in their way should be scattered. J And 
the whirlwind shall scatter them. The 
ancients believed that men might be 
swept away by a storm or whirlwind. 
See Job xxvii.— 


The east wind carrieth him away and he de- 
parteth ; 

And as a storm hurleth him out of his place. 

Comp. Homer, Odys. xx. 63, sq., thus 

rendered by Pope: 

Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from human race, 

Tost through the void illimitable space ; 


Or if dismounted from the rapid cloud, 
Me with his whelming wave [et ocean shroud! 
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17 When the poor and needy 
seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I the 
Lorp will hear them, I the God of 
Israel will not forsake them. 

18 I will open rivers ¢in high 

© ch.45.25, @ P3.105.41. 


See Notes on Job xxx. 22. (| And thou 
shalt rejoice in the Lorp. In view ot 
the aid which he has vouchsafed, and 
the deliverance which he has wrought 
for you. {J Shalt glory. Shalt boast, 
or shalt exult. You will regard God as 
the author of your deliverance, and joy 
in the proofs of his interposition, and of 
his gracious protection and care. 

17. When the poor and needy scek 
water. Water is often used in the 
Scriptures as an emblem of the provi- 
sions of Divine mercy. Bursting foun- 
tains in a desert, and flowing streams 
unexpectedly met with in a dry and 
thirsty land, are often also employed to 
denote the comfort and refreshment 
which the gospel furnishes to sinful and 
suffering man in his journey through 
this world. The ‘poor and needy’ 
here, doubtless refer primarily to tho 
afflicted captives in Babylon. But the 
expression of the prophet is general, and 
the description is as applicable to his 
people at all times in similar circum- 
stances as it was to them. The image 
here is derived from their anticipated re- 
turn from Babylon to Judea. The jour- 
ney lay through a vast pathless desert 
(see Notes on ch. xl.3). In that journcy 
when they were weary, faint and thirsty, 
God would meet and refresh them as if 
he should open fountains in their way, 
and plant trees with far-reaching boughs 
and thick foliage along the road to pro- 
duce a grateful shade, and make the 
whole journey through a pleasant grove. 
As he met their fathers in their jour- 
ney from Egypt to the land of Canaan, 
and had brought water from the flinty 
rock in the desert (Ex. xv. 22, sq.), 80 
in their journey through the sands of 
Arabia Deserta, he would again meet 
them, and provide for all their want. 

18. I will open rivers. That is, I 
will cause rivers to flow (see Note on chi. 
xxxv. 7). The allusion here is doubtless 
to the miraculous supply of water in the 
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places, and fountains in the midst 
of the valleys: I will make the wil- 
derness @a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water. 

19 T Swill plant in the wilderness 


ee ee 
desert when the Israelites had come out 
of Egypt. God then supplied their 
wants; and in a similar manner he 
would always meet his people, and 
would supply their wants as 7 rivers of 
pure water were made to flow from dry 
and barren hills. § Jn high places. 
The word here used denotes properly 
barrenness or nakedness (Job xxxiii. 21); 
and then a hill that is bare, or destitute 
of trees. It is applied usually to hills in 
a desert (Jer. iii. 2, 21; iv. 71; vii. 29; 
xiv. 6). Such hills, without trees, and 
in a dry and lonely desert, were of 
course usually without water. The idea 
is, that God would refresh them as 7f 
rivers were made to flow from such hills ; 
and it may not improperly be regarded 
as a promise that God would meet and 
bless his people in situations, and from 
sources where they least expected re- 
freshment and comfort. {J And foun- 
tains in the midst of the valleys (sec 
Note on ch. xxx. 25; xxxv. 6). 

will make the wilderness (see Note on 
eh. xxxv. 7). 

19. I will plant in the wilderness. 
The image in this verse is one that is 
frequent in Isaiah. It is designed to 
show that God would furnish for his 
people abundant consolations, and that 
he would furnish unanticipated sources 
of comfort, and would remove from them 
their anticipated trials and calamities. 
The image refers to the return of the ex- 
iles to their own land. ‘That journey lay 
through Arabia Deserta—a vast desert 
—where they would naturally expect 
to meet with nothing but barren hills, 
naked rocks, parched plains, and burn- 
ing sands. God says that he would 
bless them in the same manner as 7 in 
that desolate wilderness he should plant 
the ecdar, the acacia, the myrtle, and 
the fir-tree, and should make the whole 
distance a grove, where fountains would 
bubble along their way, and streams 
burst forth from the hills (comp. Notes 
on ch. xxxii. 15). Y Zhe cedar. The 
larze and beautiful cedar, with lofty 
height, and extended branches. such as 
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the cedar, the shittah-tree, and the 
myrtle, and the oil-tree; 1 will set 
in the desert the fir-tree, and the 
pine, and the box-tree together ; 

@ Ps,107.35, 8 ch.55.13. 


grew on Lebanon (comp. Note on ch. 


ix. 10; xxxvii. 24). QJ The shittah-tree. 
This is the Hebrew name without 
change, "ww (shittah). The Vulgate is 
spinam. ‘The LXX. render it, Ms%oy — 
‘The box.’ Lowth rendersit, ‘Theacacia.’ 
Probably the acacia, or the spina Aegyp- 
tzaca—the Egyptian thorn of the an- 
cients—is intended byit. It is a Jarge 
trec, growing abundantly in Egypt and 
Arabia, and is the tree from which the 
gum-arabic is obtained. It is covered 


ACACIA TREE (decacia ocra), 


with large black thorns, and the wood 
is hard, and, when old, resembles ebony. 


MYRTLE (Afyrtus communis). 


{ And the myrtic. The myrtle is a tree 
which rises with a shrubby upright stem, 
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20 That they may see and know, 
and consider, and understand to- 
gether, that the hand of the Lorp 


eight or ten feet high. Its branches 
form a dense, full head, closely gar- 
nished with oval lanceolate leaves. It 
has numerous small pale flowers from 
the axillas, singly on cach footstalk 
(Encyc.) There are several species of 
the myrtle, and they ave especially dis- 
tinguished for their forming a dense and 
elese top, and thus constituting a valu- 
able tree for shade. It is a tree that 
grows with great rapidity. {J And the 
oil-tree. Ileb. ‘Tree of oil ;’ 7.¢., pro- 
ducing oil. Doubtless the olive is in- 
tended here, from whose fruit oz! was 
obtained in abundance, ‘This was a 
common tree in Palestine, and was one 


OLIVE (Glva Europea’. 


of the most valued that grew. 4 The 
fir-tree. The word here used (S573 
berosh) is commonly rendered, in our 
version, ‘ fir-tree’ (Isa. lx. 13; lv. 13; 
Zech. xi, 2; Ios. xiv. 8, 9; 2 Sam. 
vi.5; 1 Kings v. 8, 10; vi. 15,34; Nah. 
ii. 3, and in other places). Our transla- 
tors understood it evidently as referring 
to the cedar. It is often joined, how- 
ever, with the cedar (sec Note on Isa. 
xiv. 8; comp. ch. xxxvii, 54; Zech. xi. 
1, 2), and evidently denotes another 
tree, probably of the same class. It is 
probable that the word usually denotes 
the cypress. There are various kinds 
of cypress. Some are evergreen, and 
some are deciduous, as the American 
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hath done this, and the Holy One 
of Israel hath created it. 
21 Produce !your cause, saith 


1 cause fo come near, 


white cedar. The wood of these trecs 
is remarkable for its durability. Among 
the ancients, coffins were made of it, 
and the tree itself was an emblem of 
mourning. It is here mentioned because 
its extended branches and dense foliage 
would produce a grateful shade. {f And 
the pine. ‘The LXX. render this, Asdxny 
— The white poplar." The Vulgate 
renders it, ‘The elm.’ Gesenius supposes 
that a species of hard oak, holm or tlex, 
is intended. It is not easy, however, 
to determine what species of tree is 
meant. J The box-tree. Gesenius 
supposes that by this word is denoted 
some tall tree—a species of cedar 
growing on mount Lebanon that was 
distinguished by the smallness of its 
cones, and the upward direction of its 
branches. With us the word boa denotes 
a shrub used for bordering flower-beds. 
But the word here denotes a tree—such 
as was sufficient to constitute a shade. 

20. That they. The Jews, the people 
who shall be rescued from their long 
captivity, and restored again to their 
own land. So rich and unexpected 
would be the blessings—as if in a 
pathless desert the most beautiful and 
refreshing trees and fountains should 
suddenly spring up—that they would 
have the fullest demonstration that 
they came from God. {| Hath created 
#t, That is, all this is to be traced to 
him. Inthe apocryphal book of Baruch 
there is an expression respecting the 
return from Babylon remarkably similar 
to that which is used here by Isaiah : 
‘Even the woods and every sweet-smell- 
ing tree shall overshadow Israel by the 
commandment of God’ (ch. v. 8). 

21. Produce your cause. This ad- 
dress is made to the same persons who 
ave referred to in ver. 1—the wor- 
shippers of idols; and the prophet here 
returns to the subject with reference 
to a further argument on the compara- 
tive power of Jenovan and idols. In 
the former part of the chapter, God 
had urged his claims to confidence from 
the fact that he had raised up Cyrus ; 
that the idols were weak and feeble 
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the Lorp: bring forth your strong 
veasons, saith the King of Jacob. 
22 Let them ¢bring them forth, 
and show us what shall happen: let 
them show the former things what 
they be, that we may consider 


compared with him ; and from the fact 


that it was his fixed purpose to defend 
his people, and to meet and refresh them 
when faint and weary. In the verses 
which follow the 21st, he urges his 
claims to confidence from the fact that 
he alone was able to predict future 
events, and calls on the worshippers of 
idols to show their claims in the same 
manner. This is the ‘cause’ which is 
now to be tried. QJ Bring forth your 
strong reasons. Adduce the arguments 
which you deem to be of the greatest 
strength and power (comp. Notes on 
ver. 1). The object is, to call on them 
to bring forward the most convincing 
demonstration on which they relied, of 
their power and their ability to save, 
The argument to which God appeals is, 
that he had foretold future events. He 
calls on them to show that they had 
given, or could give, equal demonstra- 
tion of their divinity. Lowth regards 
this as a call on the idol-gods to come 
forth in person and show their strength. 
But the interpretation which supposes 
that it refers to their reasons, or argu- 
ments, accords better with the parallel- 
ism, and with the connection. 

22. Let them bring them forth. Let 
the idols, or the worshippers of idols, 
bring forth the evidences of their divine 
nature and power. Or more probably 
it means, ‘let them draw near or ap- 
proach.’ {| And show us what shall 
happen. None but the true God can 
discern the future, and predict what is 
tooccur. Tobe able to do this, is there- 
fore a proof of divinity to which God 
often appeals as a demonstration of his 
own Divine character (see ch. xliv. 7, 8; 
xlv. 8-7; xlvi. 9,10). This idea, that 
none but the true God can know all 
things, and can with certainty foretell 
future events, is one that was admitted 
even by the heathen (see Xen. Cyr. i. 
—‘ The immortal gods know all things, 
both the past, the present, and those 
things which shall proceed from each 
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them, and know the latter end of 
them; or declare us things for to 
come, 

23 Show the things that are to 
come hereafter, that we may know 


@ Jn.13,19. 1 set our Aeart upon. 


thing. It was on this belief also that 
the worshippers of idols endeavoured to 
sustain the credit of their idol-gods ; and 
accordingly, nearly all the reputation 
which the oracle at Delphi, and other 
shrines, obtained, arose from the re- 
markable sagacity which was evinced 
in predicting future events, or the skil- 
ful ambiguity in which they so couched 
their responses as to be able to preserve 
their influence whatever might be the 
result. J Let them show the former 
things what they be. The idea in this 
passage seems to be, ‘ Let them foretell 
the entire series of events; let them 
predict in their order, the things which 
shall firs¢ occur, as well as those which 
shall finally happen. Let them not 
select merely an isolated and uncon- 
nected event in futurity, but let them 
declare those which shall have a mutual 
relation and dependency, and whose 
causes are now hid.’ The argument in 
the passage is, that it required a far 
more profound knowledge to predict the 
series of events as they should actually 
occur ; to foretell their order of occur- 
rence, than it did to foretell one single 
isolated occurrence. ‘The latter, the 
false prophets of the heathen often 
undertook to do ; and undoubtedly they 
often evinced great sagacity init. But 
they never undertook to detail minutely 
a series of occurrences, and to state 
the order in which they would happen. 
In the Scriptures, it is the common 
way to foretell the order of events, or 
a series of transactions pertaining often 
to many individuals or nations, and 
stretching far into futurity. And it is 
perfectly manifest that none could dothis 
but God (comp. ch. xlvi. 10). {| Or 
declare us things for tocome. Declare 
any event that is to occur; anything 
in the future. If they cannot predict 
the order of things, or a series of events, 
let them clearly foretell any single 
event in futurity. 

23. That we may know that ye are 
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that ye are gods: yea, do good, or 
do evil, that we may be dismayed, 
and behold it together. 

24 Behold, ye are Jof nothing, 
and your work ? of nought: an abo- 


mination is he that chooseth you. 
1 or, worse than nothing. 


gods, The prediction of future events 


is the highest evidence of omniscience, 
and of course of divinity. In this pas- 
sage it is admitted that if they could do 
it, it would prove that they were worthy 
of adoration ; and it is demanded, that 
if they were gods they should be able 
to make such a prediction as would 
demonstrate that they were invested 
with a Divine nature. {| Yea, do good, 
or do evil. Do something ; show that 
you have some power; either defend 
your friends, or prostrate your foes ; 
accomplish something—anything, good 
or bad, that shall prove that you have 
power. ‘This is said in opposition to 
the character which is usually given to 
idols in the Scriptures—that they were 
dumb, deaf, dead, inactive, powerless 
(see Ps,cxy.) The command here to ‘do 
evil,’ means to punish their enemies, 
or to inflict vengeance on their foes ; 
and the idea is, that they had no power 
to do anything; cither to do good to 
their worshippers, or harm to their 
enemies; and that thus they showed 
that they were no gods. ‘The same idea 
is expressed in Jer. x. 3-5: ‘They 
[idols] are upright as the palm-tree, but 
speak not; they must needs be borne, 
because they cannot go. Be not afraid 
of them, for they cannot do evil, neither 
also is it in them to do good.’ {J That 
we mau be dismayed (see Note on ver. 
10). The word ‘we’ here refers to 
those who were the friends and wor- 
shippers of JEHovau. ‘That I, JEno- 
vau, and my friends and worshippers, 
may be alarmed, and afraid of what 
idols may be able to do.’ God and his 
people were regarded as the foes of idols, 
and God here calls on them to prove 
that there is any reason why he and his 
people should be afraid of their power. 
4| And behold it together. That we may 
all see it; that I and my people may 
have full demonstration of your power. 

24. Behold, ye are of nothing. Marg. 
‘Worse than nothing.’ This refers to 
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25 I chave raised up one from the 
north, and he shall come: from the 
rising of the sun shall he call upon 
my name; and he shall come upon 
princes as upon mortar, and as the 
potter treadeth clay. 


2or, worse than of a viper. @ ver.2, 


idols ; and the idea is, that they were 


utterly vain and powerless ; they were 
as unable to render aid to their worship- 
pers as absolute nothingness would be, 
and all their confidence in them was 
vain and foolish. And your work. 
All that you do, or all that it is pre- 
tended that you do. {J Of nought. 
Marg. ‘Worse than a viper.’ The 
word used here in the common Iebrew 
text (YN) occurs in no other place, 
Gesenius supposes that this is a corrupt 
reading for dry (nothing), and so our 


translators have regarded it, and in this 
opinion most expositors agree. Jahn 
has adopted this reading in his Hebrew 
Bible. The Jewish Rabbins suppose 
generally that the word d=¥ is the same 
word as NZEN, @ viper, according to the 
reading in the margin. But this inter- 
pretation is contrary to the connection, 
as well as the ancient versions. The 
Vulgate and Chaldee render it, ‘ Of 
nought.” The Syriac renders it, ‘Your 
works are of the sword.’ This is prob- 
ably one of the few instances in which 
there has been a corruption of the He- 
brew text (comp. ch. xl. 17; xli. 12, 
19). GJ An abomination is he that 
chooseth you. They who select idols 
as the object of worship, and offer to 
them homage, are regarded as abomin- 
able by God. 

25. I have raised up one. In the 
previous verses God had shown that the 
idols had no power of predicting future 
events. He stakes, so to speak, the 
question of his divinity on that point, 
and the whole controversy between him 
and them is to be decided by the inquiry 
whether they had the power of foretell- 
ing what would come to pass. THe here 
urges his claims to divinity on this 
ground, that he had power to foretell 
future events. In illustration of this, 
he appeals to the fact that he had raised 
up, 1.¢., t purpose, or would afterwards 
raise up Cyrus, in accordance with his 
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26 Who hath declared from the; showeth; yea, there is none that 


beginning, that we may know? and 
beforetime, that we may say, Le 
is righteous? yea, thereis none that 


predictions, and in such a way that it 


would be distinctly seen that he had this 
power of foretelling future events. ‘To 
see the force of this argument, it must 
be remembered that the Jews are con- 
templated as in Babylon, and near the 
close of their captivity ; that God by the 
prophets, and especially by Isaiah, dis- 
tinctly foretold the fact that he would 
raise up Cyrus to be their deliverer ; 
that these predictions were uttered at 
Icast a hundred and fifty years before 
the time of their fulfilment ; and that 
they would then have abundant evidence 
that they were accomplished. To these 
recorded predictions and to their fulfil- 
ment, God here appeals, and designs 
that in that future time when they 
should be in exile, his people should 
have evidence that He was worthy of 
their entire confidence, and that even 
the heathen should see that Jenovan 
was the true God, and that the idols 
were nothing. The personage referred to 
here is undoubtedly Cyrus (see Notes 
on ver. 2; comp. ch. xlv. 1). J From 
the north. In ver. 2, he is said to have 
been raised up ‘from the east.’ Both 
were true. Cyrus was born in Persia, 
in the country called in the Scriptures 
‘ the east,’ but he early went to Media, 
and came from Media under the direc- 
tion of his uncle, Cyaxares, when he 
attacked and subdued Babylon. Media 
was situated on the north and north-east 
of Babylon. { From the rising of the 
sun. The east—the land of the birth 
of Cyrus. { Shall he call upon my 
name. This expression means, prob- 
ably, that he should acknowledge J xno- 
vat to be the true God, and recognize 
him as the source of all his success. 
This he did in his proclamation re- 
specting the restoration of the Jews to 
their own land: ‘Thus saith Cyrus, 
king of Persia, Jzuovan, God of heaven, 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth’ (Ezra i. 2). There is no decided 
evidence that Cyrus regarded himself 
as a worshipper of Jenovan, or that he 
was a pious man, but he was brought 
to make a public recognition of him as 


declareth; yea, there is none that 
heareth your words, 


the true God, and to feel that he owed 


the success of his armstohim. {J And 
he shall come upon princes. Upon the 
kings of the nations against whom he 
shall make war (see ver. 2,3). The 
word here rendered ‘princes’ (from 439 
or 9), denotes properly a deputy, 
a prefect, @ governor, or one under 
another, and is usually apptied to the 
governors of provinces, or the Baby- 
lonian princes, or magistrates (Jer. li. 
23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 33; Dan. 
iil. 2, 27; vi. 8). It is sometimes ap- 
plied, however, to the chiefs and rulers 
in Jerusalem in the times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Ezra ix. 2; Neh. ii. 16; 
iv. 8,13; v. 7). Here it is used as a 
general term ; and the sense is, that he 
would tread down and subdue the kings 
and princes of the nations that he 
invaded. {] As upon mortar (see Note 
on ch. x. 6). 

26. Who hath declared from the 
beginning. The meaning of this pas- 
sage is, ‘there is no one among the 
soothsayers, and the worshippers of 
idols, who has predicted the birth, the 
character, and the conquests of Cyrus, 
There is among the heathen no recorded 
prediction on the subject, as there is 
among the Jews, that when he shall 
have come, it may be said that a pre- 
diction is accomplished.’ {| And before- 
time. Formerly; before the event 
occurred. {| That we may say. That 
it may be said; that there may be 
evidence, or reason for the affirmation. 
{] He is righteous. The words ‘he is’ 
are not in the Hebrew. The original 
is simply ‘righteous’ (pyts tzdddiq), 
just, i.€., it is just, or true ; the predic- 
tion is fulfilled. It docs not refer to 
the character of God, but to the cer- 
tainty of the fulfilment of the predic- 
tion. J There is none that showeth. 
There is no one among the worshippers 
of false gods, the soothsayers and necro- 
mancers, that has predicted these 
events. None that heareth your 
words. ‘There is no one that has heard 
such a prediction among you. 
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27 The first shall say to Zion, 
Behold, behold them: and I will 
giveto Jerusalem one ¢ that bringeth 
good ? tidings. 

28 For I beheld, and there was 
no man; even among them, and 
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there was no counsellor, that, when 


27. The first shall say to Zion. This 
translation is unhappy. It does not 
convey any clear meaning, nor is it 
possible from the translation to con- 
jecture what the word ‘first’ refers to. 
The correct rendering undoubtedly is, 
‘J first said to Zion ;’ and the sense is, 
‘I, Jenovan, first gave to Zion the 
announcement of these things. I pre- 
dicted the restoration of the Jews to 
their own land, and the raising up of 
the man who should deliver them ; and 
I only have uttered the prophecies re- 
specting the time and circumstances in 
which these events would occur.’ The 
LXX. render it, ‘I will first give notice 
to Zion, and I will comfort Jerusalem 
in the way.’ The Chaldee renders it, 
‘he words of consolation which the 
prophets have uttered respecting Zion 
in the beginning, lo, they are about to 
come to pass.’ The sense of the pas- 
sage is, that no one of the idol-gods, 
or their prophets, had predicted these 
events. The first intimation of them 
had been by Jenovan, and this had 
been made to Zion, and designed for 
its consolation. 4] Behold, behold them. 
Lo, these events are about to come to 
pass. Zion, or Jerusalem, was to behold 
them, for they were intended to effect 
its deliverance, and secure its welfare. 
The words ‘Zion’ and ‘Jerusalem’ here 
scem intended to denote the Jewish 
people in general, or to refer to Je- 
rusalem as the capital of the Jewish 
nation. ‘The intimation had been given 
in the capital of the nation, and thence 
to the entire people. {J And J will 
give. Or rather, I give, or I have 
given. ‘The passage means, that the 
bearer of the good tidings of the raising 
up of a deliverer should be sent to the 
Jewish people. ‘I'o them the joyful 
news was announced long before the 
event ; the news of the raising up of 
such a man—an event of so much 
interest to them—-was made to them 
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T asked of them, could lanswer a 
word, 

29 Behold, they are all vanity; 
their works are nothing; their 
molten images are wind and con- 
fusion. 


@ ch.40.9, > Lu 210,11, l return. 


long before the heathen had any intima- 


tion of it; and it would occur as the 
fulfilment of an ancient prophecy re- 
corded among the Jews. The prophet 
refers here, doubtless, in the main, to his 
own prophecies uttered so long before 
the event would occur, and which would 
be distinctly known when they would 
be in exile in Babylon. 

28. For I beheld. I looked upon the 
heathen world, among all the pretended 
prophets, and the priests of pagan ido- 
latry. J And there was no man. No 
man among them who could predict 
these future events. (J No counsellor. 
No one qualified to give counsel, or that 
could anticipate by his sagacity what 
would take place. J That, when J 
asked of them. In the manner referred 
to in this chapter. There is no one of 
whom it could be inquired what would 
take place in future times. {J Could 
answer a word. ‘They were unable 
to discern what would come to pass, or 
to predict the events which are referred 
to here. 

29. Behold, they are all vanity. 
They are unable to predict future 
events ; they are unable to defend their 
friends, or to injure theirenemies. This 
is the conclusion of the trial or debate 
(Notes, ver. 1), and that conclusion is, 
that they were utterly destitute of 
strength, and that they were entirely 
unworthy of confidence and _ regard. 
Q Their molten images (see Note on 
ch. xl. 19). G Are wind. Wave no 
solidity or power. The doctrine of the 
whole chapter is, that confidence should 
be reposed in God, and in him alone. 
lie is the friend of his people, and he is 
able to protect them. IIe will deliver 
them from the hand of all their enemics ; 
and he will be always their God, pro- 
tector, and guide. The idols of the 
heathen have no power ; and it is folly, 
as well as sin, to trust in them, or to 
suppose that they can aid their friends. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ANALYSIS, 

Tuts chapter is a continuation of the same 
general subject which was presented in the two 
previous chapters. It is to be regarded (see the 
analysis of ch. xl.) as addressed to the exile Jews 
in Babylon, and near the close of their captivity, 
and the general object is to induce them to re- 
pose confidence in God, and to assure them of 
deliverance. The primary purpose of thesc 
chapters, therefore, is, to direct the attention to 
him who was to be raised up from the east, to 
rescue them from their bondage, that is, Cyrus. 
But in doing this, the mind of the prophet, by 
the laws of prophetic suggestion (see Introd. to 
Tsaiah, § 7, III. 8), is also led to a far greater 
deliverer, and go entirely, and intently at times, 
as to lose sight altogether of Cyrus; and the re- 
storation of the Jews to their own land is forgotten 
in the sublimer contemplation of the redemption 
ofthe world. In the previous chapters, the atten- 
tion of the prophet had been particularly directed 
to Cyrus, with an occasional reference to the 
Messiah. Inthe commencement of this chapter, 
he seems to have lost sight of Cyrus altogether, 
and to have fixed the attention wholly on the 
future Messiah (see Notes on ver. 1). The 
chapter is, as I apprehend, occupied mainly, or 
entirely, with a deserption of the character and 
work of the Messiah. The evidence of this 
will he adduced in the Notes on the chapter 
itself. The design for which the Messiah is 
introduced is to convince the Jews that God was 
their protector, and that it was his purpose that 
the long-promised Prince and Saviour should 
yet arise from their restored and recovered 
nation. Of course, if this was to occur, their 
national existence would be preserved. There 
is, therefore, in the chapter, a reference to their 
return to their own land, though the main scope 
relates to the Messial:. 

The chapter may be regarded as divided into 
two portions. In the jirs¢ (ver. 1-9), the pro- 
phet describes the Messiah. JEHOVAH is intro- 
duced as speaking, and in ver. 1~4 he describes 
his character. He is the servant of JEHOvau, 
endowed with the fulness of the Divine Spirit; 
meek, and lowly, and gentle, and kind; unob- 
trusive and voiseless in his movements, and 
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yet securing the conquest of truth. Jznovan 
then (5-7), addresses the Messiah himself di- 
rectly, and states the object for which he had 
appointed him, to be a light to the Gentiles, to 
open the eyes of the blind, and to be the pledge 
of the covenant between him and his people. 
In ver. 8, 9, JEnovAH turns to the people for 
whom the prophecy was given, and awakens 
their attention to the subject, reminds them of 
the predictions which had heen made, and says 
that the fulfilment of this prophecy, like all for- 
mer predictions, would demonstrate his superi- 
ority over idols, and show that he was the true 
God. 

The second part of the chapter (10-25), con- 
sists mainly of a call on the world, and especially 
on the exile Jews, to rejoice in view of the truth 
here announced. This general call contains the 
following portions or parts :— 

(1.) In the exordium (10-12) JEHovAH calls 
on the inhabitants of all the earth to praise and 
glorify his name, and makes his appeal to those 
who are upon the sea, to the inhabitants of the 
isles, to the ‘wilderness and solitary places, to 
the villages and the inhabitants of the rock, as 
all having occasion to rejoice ou account of this 
glorious event. 

(2.) In ver. 18-17, JEnovan speaks particu- 
larly of the deliverance of his people, and of the 
certainty of its being accomplished. He had 
long delayed to interpose; but now he would 
come forth in his strength, and annihilate his 
foes and redeem his people, and make darkness 
light before them, while all the worshippers ot 
idols should be left without defence or aid. 

(3.) The people of Israel are next addressed 
directly, and their character and duty presented 
(18-25), They are addressed as a people blind 
and deaf, and are admonished to rouse them- 
selves, and to strive to attain to true knowledge. 
Notwithstanding all that God had done for them, 
and all his gracious interposition, they had hard- 
ened their hearts, and shut their eyes, and had 
steeled themselves against every good impres- 
sion. For this God had punished them. He 
had given them as a spoil to their enemies, and 
overwhelmed them in grievous and long-con- 
tinued calamities. They were now called on to 
attend to his instructions and promises, and 
henceforward he an obedient people. 


It may be added, also, that it is equally 
vain to trust in any being for salvation 
but God. 
and defend us; and it is a source of un- 
speakable consolation now, as it was in 


times past, that he is the friend of his 


He only is able to protect 


people; and that, in times of deepest 
darkness and distress, he can raise up 
deliverers, as he did Cyrus, and will in 
his own way and time rescue his people 
from all their calamities. 
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{ Beater my servant, whom I; my Spirit upon him: he shall bring 


uphold, mine “elect, in whom 


my soul ®delighteth; I have put 


CHAPTER XLII. 

1. Behold. This word is designed 
to call attention to the person that is 
immediately referred to. It is an inti- 
mation that the subject is of importance, 
and should command their regard. 
| My servant. This phrase denotes 
properly any one who acknowledges or 
worships God’; any one who is regarded 
as serving or obeying him. It isa term 
which may be applied to any one who 
is esteemed to be a pious man, or who 
is obedient to the commands of God, 
and is often applied to the people of 
God (Gen, ]. 17; 1 Chron. vi. 49; 
2 Chron. xxiv. 9; Dan. vi. 20; ix. 2; 
Titus i. 1; James i. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 16; 
Rev. vii. 3; xv.3). The word ‘servant’ 
may be applied either to Isaiah, Cyrus, 
or the Messiah; and the question to 
whom it refers here is to be decided, 
not by the mere use of the term, but by 
the connection, and by the character- 
istics which are ascribed to him who is 
here designated as the ‘servant’ of 
JeuovaH. ‘There have been no less 
than five different views in regard to 
the personage here referred to ; and as 
in the interpretation of the whole pro- 
phecy in this chapter, everything 
depends on this question, it is of im- 
portance briefly to examine the opinions 
which have been entertained. I. One 
has been that it refers to the Jewish 
people. The translators of the Sep- 
tuagint evidently so regarded it. ‘They 
render it, "IaxadB 6 wails oov, x.7.A.— 
‘Jacob is my servant, I will uphold 
him ; Israel is my chosen one, my soul 
hath embraced him.’ Jarchi also so 
interprets the passage, but so modifies 
it as to understand by it ‘ the righteous 
in Israel;’ and among the moderns, 
Rosenmiiller, Paulus, and some others 
adopt this interpretation. The prin- 
cipal reason alleged for this interpreta- 
tion is, that the phrase ‘servant of 
JEenOvAN, is elsewhere used in a col- 
lective sense, and applied to the Jewish 
people. Rosenmiiller appeals particu- 
larly to ch. xli. 8, 9; to ver. 19 of this 
chapter, and to ch. xliv. 21; xlv. 4; 
xlviii. 20; and argues that it is to be 


forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
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presumed that the prophet used the 
phrase in a uniform manner, and must 
therefore be supposed here also to refer 
to the Jewish people. But the objec- 
tions are insuperable. 1. In ver. 6, the 
servant of JEmovau here referred to, is 
plainly distinguished from the people, 
where God says, ‘I will give thee for a 
covenant of [with] the people.’ 2. The 
description which the prophet gives 
here of the character of the ‘servant’ 
of JEHovauH, as meek, mild, gentle, quiet, 
and humble (ver. 2, 3), is remarkably 
unlike the character which the prophet 
elsewhere gives of the people, and is as 
remarkably like the character which is 
everywhere given of the Messiah: 3. It 
was not true of the Jewish people that 
they were appointed, as is here said of 
the ‘servant’ of God (ver. 7), to ‘ open 
the blind eyes, and to bring the prisoners 
out of prison.’ This is evidently ap- 
plicable only to a teacher, a deliverer, 
or a guide; and in no sense can it bo 
applied to the collected Jewish people. 
II. A second opinion has been, that by 
the ‘servant of JEnovan’ Cyrus was 
intended. Many of the Jewish inter- 
preters have adopted this view, and not 
a few of the German critics. Tho 
principal argument for this opinion is, 
that what precedes, and what follows, 
relates particularly to Cyrus; and an 
appeal is made particularly to ch. xlv. 
1, where he is called the Anointed, and 
to ch. xliv, 28, where he is called the 
Shepherd. But to this view also, the 
objections are obvious. 1. ‘he name 
‘servant of Jenova,’ is, it is believed, 
nowhere given to Cyrus. 2. The de- 
scription here by no means agrees with 
Cyrus. ‘That he was distinguished for 
justice and equity is admitted (sec 
Note on ch, xli. 2), but the expressions 
here used, that God would ‘put his 
Spirit upon him, that he should not 
ery, nor lift up his voice, so that it 
should be heard in the streets,’ is ono 
that is by no means applicable to a man 
whose life was spent mainly in the 
tumults of war, and in the pomp and 
carnage of battle and conquest. How 
can this description be applied to a man 
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who trod down nations, and subdued 
kings, and who shed rivers of blood? 
III. Others suppose that the prophet re- 
fers to himself. Among the Jews, Aben 
Ezra, and among others, Grotius and 
Doderlin held this opinion. The only 
reason for this is, that in ch. xx. 3, the 
name ‘servant’ of Jenovan is given to 
Isaiah. But the objections to this are 

lain, and insuperable. 1. Nothing can 

e urged, as we have seen, from the 
mere use of the word ‘servant.’ 2. It 
is inconceivable that a humble prophet 
like Isaiah should have applied to him- 
self a description expressive of so much 
importance as is here attributed to the 
servant of God. How could the estab- 
lishment of a new covenant with thie 
people of God, and the conversion of 
the heathen nations (ver. 6, 7), be 
ascribed to Isaiah? And in what sense 
is it true that he was appointed to open 
the eyes of the blind, and to lead the 
prisoners from the prison? IV. A 
fourth opinion, which it may be proper 
just to notice, is that which is advocated 
by Gesenius, that the phrase here refers 
to the prophets taken collectively. But 
this opinion is one that scarce deserves 
a serious refutation. For, 1. The name 
‘SERVANT of JEnOovAH,’ is never given 
to any collection of the prophets. 2. Any 
such collection of the prophets is a mere 
creature of the fancy. When did they 
exist? Who composed the collection ? 
And how could the name ‘sERvant’ 
designate them? 3. Of what collection 
of men could it be imagined that the 
description here given could be applicd, 
that such a collection should not strive, 
nor ery; that it should be a covenant 
of the people, and that it should be the 
means of the conversion of the Gentile 
world? V. The fifth opinion, therefore, 
is, that it refers to the Messiah ; and 
the dircet arguments in favour of this, 
independent of the fact that it is ap- 
plicable to no other one, are so strong 
as to put it beyond debate. <A few 
of them may be referred to. 1. This 
is the interpretation of the Chaldce 
Paraphrase, which has retained the 
exposition of the ancient and early 
Jews. ‘Behold my servant, the Mrs- 
stat (NMS2 “739) I will cause him to 
come near; my chosen.’ 2. There are 
such applications of the passage in the 
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New Testament to the Lord Jesus, as 
to leave no room to doubt that, in view 
of the sacred writers, the passage had 
this reference. Thus, in Luke ii. 32, 
he is spoken of as ‘a light to lighten 
the Gentiles’ (comp. ver. 6 of tho 
chapter before us). In Acts xxvi. 18, 
Paul speaks of him as given to the 
Gentiles, ‘to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light’ 
(comp. ch. xlii. 7). In Matt. iii. 17, 
God says of the Redeemer, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,’—language remarkably similar 
to the passage before us (ver. 1), where 
he says, ‘mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth.’ And the whole inquiry is 
put to rest by the fact that Matthew 
(xii. 17-21) expressly and directly 
applies the passage to the Lord Jesus, 
and says that it was fulfilled in him. 
3. It may be added, that the entire 
description is one that is exactly and 
entirely applicable to the Lord Jesus. 
It is as applicable as if it had been 
made after he had appeared among 
men, and as if it were the language of 
biography, and not of prophecy. It 
is an exceedingly beautiful and tender 
description of the Son of God; nor 
can there be any objection to its ap- 
plication to him, except what arises 
from a general purpose not to apply 
any part of the Old Testament to him, 
if it can be avoided. I shall regard 
the passage, therefore, as applicable to 
him, and him alone; and suppose that 
the design of the Spirit here in intro- 
ducing this reference to the Messiah is, 
to comfort the hearts of the exile Jews 
with the assurance that they must be 
restored to their own land, because it 
was from them that the Messiah was 
to proceed, and from them that the 
true religion was to be spread around 
the world. {] Whom Iuphold. Whom 
T sustain, or protect; i.¢., who is the 
object of my affection and care. In 
Matt. iii. 17, the expression is, ¢ in 
whom I am well pleased.’ And so in 
Matt. xii, 18, it is rendered, ‘my 
servant, whom I have chosen.’ J Mine 
elect. My chosen one; or the one whom 
T have selected to accomplish my great 
purposes. It implies that God had 


designated or appointed him for the 
purpose. In Matt. xii. 18, it is ren- 
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2 Ife shall not ery, nor lift up, | break, and the 1 smoking flax shall 
nor cause ..is voice to be heard in| he not 2quench: he shall bring 
the street. forth judgment unto truth. 

3 A bruised reed shall he not 


1 or, dimly burning. 2 quench it, 


dered ‘my beloved.’ It implies that he 
was the object of the Divine favour, and 
that God had chosen or appointed him to 
perform the work of a Messiah. { In 
whom my soul delighteth, This lan- 
guage is applied to the Lord Jesus in 
Matt. iii, 17; xii. 18. God regarded 
him as qualified for his work; he 
approved of what he did; he was well 
pleased with all his words, and thoughts, 
and plans. The word ‘soul’ here, is 
equivalent to J myself—in whom JI 
delight. (Ihave put my Spirit upon 
him (comp. Jolin iii, 34): ‘For God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto 
him.’ The Lord Jesus was Divine, yet 
as Mediator he is everywhere repre- 
sented as ‘the anointed’ of God, or as 
endowed with the influences of the Iloly | sought to be withdrawn from the world, 
Spirit (comp. Note on ch. xi. 2). See | and to pursue his humble path in perfect 
also ch. Ixi. 1, where the Messiah says | peace. 

of himself, ‘The Spirit of the Lorp 3. A bruised reed. The word ‘reed’ 
God is upon me, because he hath | means the cane or calamus which grows 
anointed me’ (comp. Luke iv. 18),|up in marshy or wet places (ch. xxxvi. 
Before he entered upon his public mini- 
stry, the Spirit of God descended on 
him at his baptism (Matt. iii. 17), and 
in all his work he showed that he was 
endowed abundantly with that Spirit. 
i He shall bring forth judgment. The 
word ‘judgment’ (wpwe) is used in a 
great variety of significations. It 
properly means judgment, t.¢., the act 
of judging (Lev. xix. 15) ; the place of 
judgment (Keel. iii. 16); a cause, or 
suit before a judge (Num. xxviii. 5); a 
sentence of a judge (1 Kings iii. 28); 
and thence guilt or crime, for which one 
is judged (Jer. li. 9). It also means 
right, rectitude, justice; a law, or 
statute; a claim, privilege, or due ; 
also manner, custom, or fashion ; or an 
ordinanee, or institution. Ilere it is 
used, probably, in the sense of the 
order or institution that would be in-| 6; see Note on ch, xliii. 24). ‘The word, 
troduced under the Messiah; and it| therefore, literally denotes that which i3 
means that he would set up or establish | fragile, weak, easily waved by the wind, 
the true religion among the Gentiles. | or broken down ; and stands in contrast 
4] Yo the Gentiles. ‘This is one of | with a lofty and firm tree (comp. Matt. 
the many declarations which occur in| xi. 7): ‘ What went ye out into the wil- 
Isaiah, that the Messiah would extend! derness to see? <A reed shaken with 


the true religion to pagan nations, and 
that they should be brought to partici- 
pate in its privileges. 

2. He shall not cry. We will not 
make a clamour or noise ; he will not be 
boisterous, in the manner of a man of 
strife and contention. Nor lift up. 
That is, his voice. | Nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street. Ue shall not 
use loud and angry words, as they do 
who are engaged in conflict, but all his 
teaching shall be gentle, humble, and 
mild. How well this agrees with the 
character of the Lord Jesus it is not 
necessary to pause to show. Te was 
uniformly unostentatious, modest, and 
retiring. Ile did not even desire that 
his deeds should be blazoned abroad, but 
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4 He shall not fail nor be ! dis- 


couraged, till he have set judgment 
1 broken. 


the wind?” The word here, therefore, 
may be applied to men that are conscious 
of feebleness and sin; that are moved and 
broken by calamity ; that feel that they 
have no strength to bear up against the 
ills of life. ‘The word ‘bruised’ (yis" 
yatzutz) means that which is broken or 
crushed, but not entirely broken off. As 
used here, it may denote those who are 
in themselves naturally feeble, and who 
have been crushed or broken down by a 
sense of sin, by calamity, or by affliction. 
We speak familiarly of crushing or 
breaking down by trials; and the phrase 
here is intensive and emphatic, denot- 
ing those who are at best like a reed— 
feeble and fragile ; and who, in addition 
to that, have been brokon and oppressed 
by a sense of their sins, or by calamity. 
4] Shall he not break. Shall he not 
break of. Ve will not carry on the 
work of destruction, and entirely crush 
or break it. And the idea is, that he 
will not make those already broken 
down with a sense of sin and with 
calamity, more wretched. Tle will not 
deepen their afflictions, or augment their 
trials, or multiply their sorrows. The 
sense is, that he will have an affection- 
ate regard for the broken-hearted, the 
humble, the penitent, and the afflicted. 
Luther has well expressed this: ‘ Ie 
does not cast away, nor crush, nor con- 
Jemn the wounded in conscience, those 
who are terrified in view of their sins ; 
the weak in faith and practice, but 
watches over and cherishes them, makes 
them whole, and affectionately embraces 
them.’ The expression is parallel to 
that which occurs in ch, Ixi. 1, where it 
is said of the Messiah, ‘He hath sent 
me to bind up the broken-hearted ;’ and 
to the declaration in ch. 1. 4, where it is 
said, ‘that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary.’ 
Q The smoking flux. The word here 
used denotes fax, and then a wick that 
is made of it. ‘The word rendered 
‘smoking’ (M2) means that which ts 
weak, small, thin, feeble; then that 
which is just ready to go out, or to be 
extinguished; and the phrase refers 
literally to the expiring wick of a lamp, 
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in the earth: and the isles shall 


wait for his @ law. 
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when the oil is almost consumed, and 
when it shines with a feeble and dying 
lustre. It may denote here the condition 
of one who is feeble and disheartened, 
and whose love to God seems almost 
ready to expire. And the promise that 
he will not extinguish or quench that, 
means that he would cherish, feed, and 
cultivate it; he would supply it with 
grace, as with oil to cherish the dying 
flame, and cause it to be enkindled, and 
to rise with a high and steady brilliancy. 
The whole passage is descriptive of the 
Redeemer, who nourishes the most feeble 
piety in the hearts of his people, and 
who will not suffer true religion in the 
soul ever to become wholly extinct. It 
may seem as if the slightest breath 
of misfortune or opposition would ex- 
tinguish it for ever ; it may be like the 
dying flame that hangs on the point of 
the wick, but if there be true religion it 
will not be extinguished, but will be en- 
kindled to a pure and glowing flame, and 
it will yet rise high, and burn brightly. 
{ He shall bring forth judgment (see 
ver. 1). The word ‘judgment’ here 
evidently denotes the true religion ; the 
laws, institutions, and appointments of 
God. ¥ Unto truth. Matthew (xii. 29) 
renders this, ‘ unto victory.’ The mean- 
ing in Isaiah is, that he shall establish 
his religion according to truth ; he shall 
faithfully announce the true precepts ot 
religion, and secure their ascendency 
among men. It shall overcome all 
falsehood, and all idolatry, and shall 
obtain a final triumph in all nations. 
‘Thus explained, it is clear that Matthew 
has retained the general idea of the 
passage, though he has not quoted it 
literally. 

4. He shall not fail. Te shall not 
be weak, feeble, or disheartened. How- 
ever much there may be that shall tend 
to discourage, yet his purpose is fixed, 
and he will pursue it with steadiness and 
ardour until the great work shall be fully 
accomplished. ‘There may be an allusion 
in the Hebrew word here (m339 ytkhhé) 
to that which is applied to the Hax (T2 


khehd); and the idea may be that he 
shall not become in his purposes like 
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5 Thus saith God the Lorn, 
he that created the heavens, and 
stretched them out ; he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which 


the smoking, flickering, dying flame of 
a lamp. There shall never be any indi- 
cation, even amidst all embarrassments, 
that it is his intention to abandon his 
plan of extending the true religion 
through all the world. Such also should 
be the fixed and determined purposes of 
his people. Their zeal should never fail ; 
their ardour should never grow languid. 
{| Nor be discouraged. Marg. ‘ Broken.’ 
The Hebrew word yis9 (yarutz) may 
be derived either from VSS (raizdiz), to 
break, to break in pieces; or from 45" 
(vutz) to run, to move hastily, to rush 
upon any one. Our translators have 
adopted the former. Gesenius also sup- 
poses that this is the true interpretation 
of the word, and that it means, that he 
would not be broken, 7.e., checked in his 
zeal, or discouraged by any opposition. 
The latter interpretation is preferred by 
Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, 
and others. The Chaldee renders it, 
‘Shall not labour,’ 7.¢., shall not be 
fatigued, or discouraged. The LXX. 
render it, ‘ He shall shine out, and not 
be broken.’ The connection seems to 
require the sense which our translators 
have given to it, and according to this, 
the meaning is, ‘he shall not become 
broken in spirit, or discouraged ; he 
shall persevere amidst all opposition and 
embarrassment, until heshall accomplish 
his purposes.’ We have a similar phra- 
seolorgy when we speak of a man’s being 
heart-broken. Till he have set judg- 
ment, Till he has secured the preval- 
ence of the true religion in all the world. 
qi And the isles. Distant nations (see 
Note on ch. xli. 1); the heathen nations. 
The expression is equivalent to saying 
that the Gentiles would be desirous of 
receiving the religion of the Messiah, 
and would wait for it (see Notes on ch. 
ii. 3). QJ Shall wait. They shall be 
dissatisfied with their own religions, and 
see that their idol-gods are unable to aid 
them ; and they shall be in a posture of 
waiting for some new religion that shall 
meet their wants. It cannot mean that 
they shall wait for it, in the sense of 
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cometh out of it; he that giveth 
breath unto the people upon it, 
and spirit to them that walk 
therein : 


rT, 


their already having a knowledge of it, 
but that their being sensible that their 
own religions cannot save them may be 
represented as a condition of waiting 
for some better system. It has been 
true, as in the Sandwich Islands, that 
the heathen have been so dissatisfied 
with their own religion as to cast away 
their idols, and to be without any reli- 
gion, and thus to be in a waiting posture 
for some new and better system. And 
it may be true yet that the heathen shall 
become extensively dissatisfied with their 
idolatry ; that they shall be convinced 
that some better system is necessary, 
and that they may thus be prepared to 
welcome the gospel when it shall be pro- 
posed tothem. It may be that in this 
manner God intends to remove the now 
apparently insuperable obstacles to the 
spread of the gospel in the heathen world. 
The LXX. render this, ‘ And in his name 
shall the Gentiles trust,’ which form has 
been retained by Matthew (xii. 21). 
| His law. Tis commands, the insti- 
tutions of his religion. The word ‘law’ 
is often used in the Scriptures to denote 
the whole of religion. 


5. Thus saith God the Lorv. This 
verse commences a new form of discourse. 
It is still Jenova who speaks ; but in 
the previous verses he had spoken of the 
Messiah in the third person ; here he is 
introduced as speaking to him directly. 
He introduces the discourse by showing 
that he is the Creator and Lord of all 
things. The object of his dwelling on 
this seems to have been, to show that 
he had power to sustain the Messiah in 
the work to which he had called him; 
and to secure for him respect as having 
been commissioned by him who had 
formed the heavens and the earth, and 
who ruled over all. Ie shows that he 
had power to accomplish all that he had 
promised : and he seeks thus to elevate 
and confirm the hopes of the people with 
the assurance of their deliverance and 
salvation. { And stretched them out. 
The heavens are often represented as 
stretched out as a veil (Gen. i. 6, Heb.) 
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G L the Lorn have ealled thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give 


or as an expanse that can be rolled up 
(see Note on ch. xxxiv. 4), or as a tent 
for the appropriate dwelling-place of 
God (see Note on ch. xl. 22), His great 
power and glory are indicated by the 
fact that he has stretched out what to 
us appears a vast expanse over our 
heads. On the grammatical construc- 
tion of the word which occurs here in 
the Hebrew, see Rosenmiiller tn loc. 


{ He that spread forth the earth. Te. 


stretched it out as a plain—retaining 
the idea which was so common among 
the ancients that the earth was a vast 
plain, reaching from one end of the 
heavens to the other. The words, how- 
ever, which are here used are not incon- 
sistent with the idea that the earth isa 
sphere, since it may still be represented 
as stretched’ out, or expanded to a vast 
extent, The main idea in the passage 
is not to teach the form in which the 
earth is made, but to show that it has 
been made by God. J And that which 
cometh out of tt. The productions of 
the earth—the trees, shrubs, grain, &c. 
As the verb éo stretch out cannot be 
applied to these, some verb must be 
understood ; as he produced, or caused 
to grow. YJ He that giveth breath and 
spirit to them. This refers, doubtless, to 
beasts as well as tomen; and the idea 
is, that God is the source of life to all 
the creatures that live and move on the 
earth. ‘Theargument in the passage is, 
that as God is the creator and upholder 
of all; as he has given life to all, and 
has the universe entirely under his con- 
trol, he has a right to appoint whom he 
will to be the medium of his favours to 
men, and to demand that suitable re- 
spect shall be shown to the Messiah 
whom he has designated for this work. 
6. I the Lorv have called thee in 
righteousness. The phrase ‘in righ- 
teousness’ has been very differently 
understood by different expositors (sce 
Note on ch. xli. 10). ‘The most prob- 
able meaning may be, ‘I have done it 
as a righteous and just God, or in the 
accomplishment of my righteous pur- 
poses. I am the just moral governor 
of the universe, and to accomplish my 
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thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light ¢ of the Gentiles. 


@ Lu.2.32; Ac.13.47, 


purposes of justice and fidelity, I have 


designated thee to this work.” Lowth 
has well rendered it, ‘ For a righteous 
purpose.’ In this work ald was righ- 
teousness. God was righteous, who ap- 
pointed him; it was because he was 
righteous, and could not save without a 
mediator and an atonement, that he sent 
him into the world ; he selected one who 
was eminently righteous to accomplish 
his purpose ; and he came that he might 
establish righteousness on the earth, and 
confirm the just government of God 
(see ver. 21). J And will hold thine 
hand. Iwill take thee by the hand, as 
one does who guides and leads another. 
The phrase denotes the same as to 
guard, or keep—as we protcct a child 
by taking him by the hand. { And 
give thee for a covenant. This is evi- 
dently an abbreviated form of expres- 
sion, and the meaning is, ‘I will give 
or appoint thee as the medium, or means 
by which a covenant shall be made with 
the people; or a mediator of the new 
covenant which God is about to establish 
with men’ (see ch. xlix. 8). A similar 
expression occurs in Micah v. 5, where 
it is said of the Messiah, ‘and this man 
shall be the peace ;’ that is, he shall be 
the source of peace, or peace shall be 
established and maintained by him. So 
in Eph. ii. 14, it is said of him, ‘he is 
our peace.’ J Of the people. It has 
been doubted whether this means the 
Jewish people, or the Gentiles. Grotius, 
Ilengstenberg, Vitringa, and others un- 
derstand it of the Jews; Rosenmiiller 
and others, of the Gentiles. It is not 
easy to determine which is the correct 
interpretation. But the meaning, as I 
apprehend, is, not that he would confirm 
the ancient covenant with the descend- 
ants of Abraham, as Iengstenberg and 
Vitringa suppose, but that his covenant 
would be established with art, with beth 
Jews and Gentiles. According to this, 
it will refer to the Jews, not as Jews, or 
as already interested in the covenant, 
but as constituting one portion of the 
world; and the whole expression will 
mean, that his religion will be extended 
to Jews and Gentiles : z.¢., to the whole 
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7 To open the blind eyes, to bring 
out “the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness ¢ out 
of the prison-house. 

8 Iam the Lorp; that 7s my 


name: and ¢my glory will I not 
a 3Ti.2.26. 317e2.9, © Ps,83.18, 


world. Qf For a light of the Gentiles 


(sec Lule ii. 32). * Light’ is the em- 
blem of knowledge, instruction, and of 
the true religion. The Messiah is often 
called ‘light,’ and the ‘light of the 
world’ (see Matt. iv. 16; comp. Note 
on Jsa. ix. 2; John i. 4, 7, 9; iii. 19; 
viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 35,46; Rev. xxi. 23). 
This is one of the numerous declarations 
which occur in Isaiah, that the religion 
of the Messiah would be extended to the 
heathen world; and that they, as well 
as the Jews, would be brought to partake 
of its privileges. 

7. Lo open the blind cyes. This 
is equivalent to saying that he would 
impart instruction to those who were 
ignorant. It relates to the Jews as well 
as to the Gentiles. IIe would acquaint 
them with God, and with the way of 
salyation. ‘The condition of the world 
is often represented as one of darkness 
and blindness. Men sec not their true 
character ; they see not their real con- 
dition ; they are ignorant of God, and 
of the truths pertaining to their future 
existence ; and they need, therefore, 
some one who shall enlighten, and 
sanctify, and save them. {[ To bring 
out the prisoners from the prison 
(comp. ch, Ixi. 1, 2). ‘This evidently re- 
fers to a spiritual deliverance, though 
the Janguage is derived from deliver- 
ance from a prison. It denotes that he 
would rescue those who were confined in 
mental darkness by sin ; and that their 
deliverance from the thraldom and dark- 
ness of sin would be as wonderful as if 
a prisoner should be delivered suddenly 
from a dark cell, and be permitted to go 
forth and breathe the pure air of free- 
dom. Such is the freedom which the 
gospel imparts ; nor can there be a more 
striking description of its happy effects 
on the minds and hearts of darkened 
and wretched men (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9). 

8.2 am the Lorp. I am Jenovan. 
JIere is also a change in the address. In 
the previous verses, God had addressed 
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give to another, neither my praise 
to graven Images. 

9 Behold, the former things are 
come to pass, and new things do I 
declare; before ¢they spring forth 
[ tell you of them. 

@ ch.40.11. 


the Messiah. Tere he turns to the 
people, and assures them that he is the 
only true God, and that he will not suf- 
fer the praise that is due to him to be 
given to any other, or to any graven 
image. The name Jeuovau signifies 
being, or essential existence (sce Note 
onch.i.9). It isa name which is given 
to none but the true God, and which is 
everywhere in the Scriptures used to 
distinguish him from all others, {J Zhaé 
is my name. That is the name which 
I have chosen by which to distinguish 
myself from all idols, and which J regard 
as appropriately expressive of my exist- 
ence and perfections. Thus it is used 
in Ps, lxxxiii. 18 (comp. Ps. xevi. 5). 
q And my glory. The glory, honour, 
or praise that is due tome. QJ Will I 
not give. Iwill not allow it to ascribed 
to another; I will not allow another to 
assume or reccive the honour which is 
due to me. { Zo another. ‘To any 
other; whether it be man, or whether it 
be an idol. God claims that all appro- 
priate honours should be rendered to 
him, and that men should cherish no 
opinions, maintain no doctrines, indulge 
in no feelings, that would be derogatory 
to the honour of his name. ‘This de- 
claration is designed to counteract the 
propensity everywhere manifest to attri- 
bute to man that which belongs to God, 
or to ascribe to our own wisdom, skill, 
or power, that which he alone can ac- 
complish. J Neither my praise. The 
praise which is due to me. THe would 
not permit graven images to receive the 
praise of having done that which he 
himself had accomplished. 

9. Behold, the former things are come 
That is, the former things 
which he had foretold. This is the evi- 
dence to which he appeals in proof that 
he alone was God, and this is the basis 
on which he calls upon them to believe 
that what he had predicted in regard to 
future things would also come to pass. 
He had by his prophets foretold events 
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10 Sing unto the Lorp a new 
song, “and his praise from the end 
of the earth, ye that go down to the 
sen, and Tall that is therein ; the 
isles, and the inhabitants thereof. 

11 Let the wilderness and the 


which had now been fulfilled, and this 
should lead them to confide in him alone 
as the true God. {J And new things do 
I declare. Things pertaining to future 
events, relating to the coming of the 
Messiah, and to the universal prevalence 
of his religion in the world. | Before 
they spring forth. There is here a 
beautiful image. The metaphor is taken 
from plants and flowers, the word Ms 
(tzamdhh) properly referring to the 
springing up of plants, or to their send- 
ing out shoots, buds, or flowers. The 
phrase literally means, ‘ before they be- 
gin to germinate,’ z.¢., before there are 
any indications of life, or growth in the 
plant. The sense is, that God predicted 
the future events before there was any- 
thing by which it might be inferred that 
such occurrences would take place. It 
was not done by mere sagacity—as men 
like Burke and Canning may sometimes 
predict future events with great proba- 
bility by marking certain political indi- 
cations or developments. God did this 
when there were no such indications, 
and when it must have been done by 
mere omniscience. In this respect, all 
his predictions differ from the conjec- 
tures of man, and from all the reasonings 
which are founded on mere sagacity. 
10. Sing unto the Lorp a new song. 
It is common, as we have seen, to cele- 
brate the goodness of God in a hymn of 
raise on the manifestation of any pecu- 
iar act of mercy (see Notes on ch. xii., 
xxv.,xxvi.) Here the prophet calls upon 
all people to celebrate the Divine mercy 
in a song of praise in view of his good- 
ness in providing a Redeemer. ‘The 
sentiment is, that God’s goodness in pro- 
viding a Saviour demands the thanks- 
giving of all the world. {[ A new song. 
A song hitherto unsung ; one that shall 
be expressive of the goodness of God in 
this 2ew manifestation of his mercy. 
None of the hymns of praise that had 
been employed to express his former acts 
of goodness would appropriately express 
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cities thereof lift up their voice, the 
uilleges that Kedar doth inhabit : 
let the inhabitants of the rock sing, 
let them shout from the top of the 
mountains, 


& Re.5.9, 1 the fulness thereof, 


this. The mercy was so great that it 
demanded a song expressly made for the 
occasion. {| And /is praise from the 
end of the earth. From all parts of the 
earth. Let the most distant nations 
who are to be interested in this great 
and glorious plan, join in the glad cele- 
bration. On the meaning of the phrase, 
“end of the earth,’ see Note on ch. xl. 28. 
{ Ye that go down to the sea. That 
is, traders, navigators, merchants, sea- 
men; such as do business in the great 
waters. The sense is, that they would 
be interested in the plan of mercy 
through a Redeemer ; and hence they 
are called on to celebrate the goodness 
of God (comp. Notes on ch. Ix. 8). ‘This 
is referred to by the prophet, first, be- 
cause of the great multitude who thus 
go down to the sea; and, secondly, be- 
cause their conversion will have so im- 
portant an influence in diffusing the true 
religion to distant nations. {J And all 
that is therein. Marg. as Heb. ‘ The 
fulness thereof.’ All that fill it; that 
is, either in ships, or by dwelling on the 
islands and coasts. The meaning is, 
that all who were upon the sea—the 
completeness, the wholeness of the mari- 
time population, being equally interested 
with all others in the great salvation, 
should join in celebrating the goodness 
of God. J The isles. <A large portion 
of the inhabitants of the world aro 
dwellers upon islands. In modern times, 
zome of the most signal displays of the 
Divine merey, and some of the most 
remarkable conversions to Christianity, 
have been there. In the Sandwich 
Islands, and in Ceylon, God has poured 
out his Spirit, and their inhabitants 
have been among the first in the heathen 
world to embrace the gospel. 


11. Let the wilderness (see Note on ch. 
xxxv. 1). The word here denotes the 
most uncultivated countries, intimating 
that even the most rude and barbarous 
people would have occasion to rejoice, 
and would be interested in the mercy 
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12 Let them give glory unto|as a mighty man, he shall stir up 
the Lorn, and declare his praise| jealousy like a 2man of war: he 


in the islands, 
13 ‘I'he Lorp shall go forth 


@ Pe.ll7.1. d Ex,15.3, 

of God. { And the cities thereof. To 
us there seems to be something incon- 
gruous in speaking of the ‘cities’ in a 
‘wilderness.’ But we are to remember 
that the Hebrews gave the name wilder- 
ness or desert to those regions that 
were mostly uncultivated, or sparsely 
inhabited. They were places that were 
chiefly devoted to pasturage, and not 
cultivated by the plough, or regions of 
vast plains of sand and far-extended 
barrenness, with here and there an oasis 
on which a city might be built. Jose- 
phus, speaking of the desert or wilderness 
lying between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
enumerates several villages or towns in 
it, showing that though it was mainly a 
waste, yet that it was not wholly with- 
out towns or inhabitants. We are to 
remember also that large towns or cities 
for commercial purposes, or thorough- 
fares, were often built in the few fertile 
or advantageous places which were found 
in the midst of desert wastes. Thus we 
are told of Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 4), 
that ‘he built Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness ;’ and we know that Palmyra, and 
Bozrah, and Sela, were large cities that 
were built in the midst of regions that 
were generally to be regarded as deserts, 
or wastes. {| The villages that Kedar 
doth inhabit. Where the inhabitants of 
Kedar dwell. Kedar was a son of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxv. 13), the father of the 
Kedarenians or Cedrei, mentioned by 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 2), who dwell in the 
vicinity of the Nabathseans in Arabia 
Deserta. They often changed their 
place, though it would seem that they 
usually dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Petra, or Sela. The name Kedar is often 
given to Arabia Deserta, and the word 
may in some instances denote Arabia 
in general. ‘The inhabitants of those 
countries usually dwell in tents, and lead 
a nomadic and wandering life. {J Let 
the inhabitants of the rock sing. It is 
uncertain whether the word ‘rock’ here 
(Heb. sb0 Séld, Gr. lWirgas, ‘Petra’ or 


‘rock’) is to be regarded as @ proper 


shall ery, yea, roar; he !shall 
prevail against his enemies. 


lor, dehave himself mightily. 


name, or to denote in a general sense 
those who dwell in the rocky part of 
Arabia. Sela, or Petra, was the name 
of the celebrated city that was the capi- 
tal of Idumea (see Notes on ch. xvi. 1); 
and the connection here would rather 
lead us to suppose that this city was 
intended here, and that the inhabitants 
of the capital were called upon to join 
with the dwellers in the surrounding 
cities and villages in celebrating the 
goodness of God. But it may denote in 
general those who inhabited the desolate 
and stony region of Arabia Petrea, or 
whose home was among the cliffs of the 
rocks. If so, it isa call upon Arabia in 
general to rejoice in the mercy of God, 
and to give glory to him for providing a 
plan of redemption—an intimation that 
to the descendants of Ishmael the bless- 
ings of the gospel would be extended. 
qi Let them shout from the top of the 
mountains. They who had taken refuge 
there, or who had made their permanent 
abode there. Vitringa supposes that the 
mountainsof Paran are meant, which are 
situated on the north of Mount Sinai. 
The idea in the verse is, that all the 
dwellers in Arabia would celebrate the 
goodness of God, and join in praising 
him for his mercy in giving a deliverer. 
They were yet to partake of the benefits 
of his coming, and to have occasion of 
joy at his advent. It is possible that 
Cowper may have had this passage in 
his eye in the following description of 
the final and universal prevalence of the 
gospel :-— 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other, aad the mountain-tops, 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 
Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosannas round. 
Task. 

12. Let them give glory—in the 
islands (see Note on ch. xli. 1). Let 
the distant regions praise God. 

18. The Lord shall go forth. This 
and the following verses give the rea- 
sons why they should praise JzHovan. 
He would go forth in his might to over- 
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14 I have long time holden my 
cace; I have been still, and re- 
rained myself: now «will I ery 

& Joh 33.18-20, 


come and subdue his foes, and to de- 
liver his people. In his conquests, and 
in the establishment of his kingdom, all 
people would have occasion to rejoice 
and be glad. {] As a@ mighty man. As 
a hero, as a warrior. Jxnovan is often 
in the Scriptures represented as a hero, 
or a man of war: 

JEHOVAIC is a man of war: 

JENOVA is his name,—Ex. xv. 3. 

Who is this King of glory? 

JFHOVATL, strong and mighty ; 

JEHOVAN mighty in battle —Ps, xxiv. 8. 
Comp. Ps. xlv. 3; Isa. xxvii. 1; xxx. 30. 
{| He shall stir up jealousy. He shall 
rouse his vengeance, or his indignation. 
The word my3p means vengeance, or 


indignation, as well as jealousy. The 
image here is that of a warrior who 
rushes on impetuously to take vengeance 
on his focs. {| He shall cry. He shall 
give a shout, or a loud clamour. War- 
riors usually entered a battle with a 
loud shout, designed to stimulate their 
own courage, and to intimidate their 
foes. All this language is taken from 
such an entrance on an engagement, 
and denotes the fixed determination of 
God to overthrow all his enemies. 


14. I have long time holden my peace. 
This is the Janguage of Jenovan, and 
it means that he had for a long time 
been patient and forbearing ; but that 
now he would go forth as a warrior to 
overpower and destroy his foes. J J 
will destroy. The word here used 
(from tw3 néshdm) denotes properly 
to breathe hard, to pant, as a woman 
in travail ; and then to breathe hard in 
any manner, It here denotes the hard 
breathing which is indicative of anger, 
or a@ purpose to execute vengeance. 
] And devour at once. Marg. ‘ Swal- 
low,’ or ‘Sup up.” The word axd 
means rather to breathe hard, to pant, 
to blow, as in anger, or in the haste of 
pursuit. The idea in the verse is, that 
Jenovan had for a long time restrained 
his anger against his foes, and had 
refrained from executing vengeance on 
them. But now he would rouse his 
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like a travailing woman; I will 
destroy and devour at once. 

15 1 will make waste mountains 
1 swallow, or, cup up. 


righteous indignation, and go forth to 


accomplish his purposes in their de- 
struction. All this language is descrip- 
tive of a hero or warrior; and is, of 
course, not to be regarded as applicable 
literally to God. Ile often uses the 
language of men, and speaks of his pur- 
poses under the image of human pas- 
sions. But we are not to infer that the 
language is literally applicable to him, 
nor is it to be interpreted too strictly. 
It means, in general, that God would 
go forth with a fixed and settled pur- 
pose to destroy his foes. 

18. I will make waste mountains. 
This verse denotes the utter desolation 
which God would bring upon his foes 
in his anger. The meaning of this 
part of the verse is, that he would spread 
desolation over the hills and mountains 
that were well watered and Jaid out in 
gardens and orchards. It was common 
to plant vineyards on the sides of hills 
and mountains ; and indeed most of the 
mountains of Palestine and adjacent re- 
gions were cultivated nearly to the top. 
They were favourable to the culture of 
the vine and the olive ; and by making 
terraces, the greater portion of the hills 
were thus rescued for purposes of agri- 
culture. Yet an enemy or warrior 
marching through a land would seek to 
spread desolation through all its culti- 
vated parts, and lay waste all its fields. 
God, therefore, represents himself as a 
conqueror, laying waste the cultivated 
portions of the country of his foes. {| And 
dry up all their herbs. He would de- 
stroy all the grain and fruits on which 
they were depending for support. {And 
I will make the rivers islands. Or 
rather, dry land, or deserts. I will, in 
the heat of my anger, dry up thestreams, 
so that the bottoms of those streams 
shall be dry land. The word here ren- 
dered ‘islands,’ from x, properly de- 
notes dry land, habitable ground, as 
opposed to water, the sea, rivers, c&c., 
and the signification ‘islands’ is a 
secondary signification. § And I will 
dry up the pools. The pools on which 
they have been dependent for water for 
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and chills, and dry up all their 
herbs ; and I will make the rivers 
islands, and I will dry up the pools. 

16 And ®I will bring the blind 
by ¢a way that they knew not; 


I will lead them in paths ¢ that they 
ach.49.11, 6 Ho2.14. ¢ Ep.5.8, @ Ho,2.6. 


their flocks and herds. The sense of 
the whole passage is, I will bring to 
desolation those who worship idols, and 
the idols themselves. I will produce 
an entire change among them, as great 
as if I were to spread desolation over 
their cultivated hills, and to dry up all 
their streams. The reference is prob- 
ably to the great changes which God 
would make in the heathen world. All 
that flourished on Pagan ground; all 
that was nurtured by idolatry ; all their 
temples, fanes, altars, shrines, should 
be overturned and demolished ; and in 
all these things great and permanent 
changes would be produced. ‘The time 
would have come when God could no 
longer bear with the growing abomina- 
tions of the pagan nations, and when 
he would go forth as a conqueror to 
subdue all to himself. 

16. And Iwill lead the blind. Wav- 
ing said in the previous verses what he 
would do to his enemies, God now 
speaks of his people. He would con- 
duct them to their own land, as a blind 
people that needed a guide, and would 
remove whatever obstacle there was in 
their way. By the ‘blind’ here, he 
refers doubtless to his own people. ‘The 
term is applied originally to his people 
in captivity, as being ignorant, after 
their seventy years’ exile, of the way of 
return to their own land. It is possible 
that it may have a reference to the fact, 
so often charged on them, that they 
were characteristically a stupid and spi- 
ritually blind people. But it is more 
probable that it is the language of ten- 
derness rather than that of objurgation ; 
and denotes their ignorance of the way 
of return, and their need of a guide, 
rather than their guilt, and hardness of 
heart. If applicd to the people of God 
under the New ‘Testament—as the en- 
tire strain of the prophecy seems to lead 
us to conclude—then it denotes that 
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have not known : I will make dark- 
ness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things 
will I do ¢unto them, and not J for- 
sake them. 

17 They gshall be turned back, 


1 into straightness. ¢ F.ze.14.23, f He.13.5. 9 Ps.97.7. 


nile EAT AES SRE 
JEHOVAH, as a military leader, will con- 


duct them all in a way which they did 
not know, and remove all obstacles from 
their path. J By away that they knew 
not. When they were ignorant what 
course to take ; or in a path which they 
did not contemplate or design. It is 
true of all the friends of God that they 
have been led in a way which they 
knew not. They did not mark out this 
course for themselves; they did not at 
first form the plans of life which they 
came ultimately to pursue ; they have 
been led, by the providence of God, in 
a different path, and by the Spirit of 
God they have been inclined to a course 
which they themselves would never have 
chosen (comp. Note on ch. xxx. 21). 
4 I will make darkness light before 
them. Darkness, in the Scriptures, is 
the emblem of ignorance, sin, adversity, 
and calamity. ere it seems to be the 
emblem of adverse and opposing events ; 
of calamities, persecutions, and trials. 
The meaning is, that God would make 
those events which seemed to be ad- 
yerse and calamitous, the means of fur- 
thering his cause, and promoting the 
spirit of the true religion, and the hap- 
piness of his people. ‘This has been 
eminently the case with the persect- 
tions which the church has endured. 
The events which have been apparently 
most adverse, have been ultimately over- 
ruled to the best interests of the true 
religion. Such was the ease with the 
persecutions under the Roman emper- 
ors, and in general such has been the 
case in all the persecutions which the 
church has been called to suffer. G And 
crooked things straight. ‘Things which 
seem to be adverse and opposing—the 
persecutions and trials which the peo- 
ple of God would be called to endure. 
{ And not forsake them (see Notes on 
ch. xli. 10, 13, 14). 

17. They shall be turned back. The 


Christians will feel their need of aj phrases, to be turned back, and to be 
leader, counsellor, and guide ; and that ! suffused with shame, are frequently used 
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they shall be greatly ashamed, 
that trust in graven images, that 
say to the molten images, Ye are 
our gods, 

18 Hear, «ye deaf ; and look, ye 
blind, that ye may see. 


in the Scriptures to denote a state of 


disappointment in regard to an object 
of trust or confidence, and especially of 
those who had trusted in idols (see Ps. 
xxxv. 4; ]xx. 3; xevii. 7; comp. Notes on 
ch. i. 29; xix. 9; xxxvil. 27; sce also 
Ezek. xvi. 52; liv.63). The sense here 
is, that they should find no such pro- 
tection in their idol-gods as they had 
hoped, and that they should be covered 
with conscious guilt for ever, having 
trusted in them and given to them the 
homage which was due to the true 
God. 

18. Hear, ye deaf. This is evidently 
an address to the Jews, and probably 
to the Jews of the time of the prophet. 
Te had been predicting the coming of 
the Messiah, and the influence of his 
religion on the Gentile world. Ie had 
said that God would go forth to destroy 
the idolatry of the heathen nations, and 
to convince them of the folly of the 
worship of images, and to confound 
them for putting their trust in them. 
He seems here to have recollected that 
this was the easily-besetting sin of his 
own countrymen, and perhaps especially 
of the times when he penned this por- 
tion of the prophecy—under the reign 
of Manasseh ; that that generation was 
stupid, blind, deaf to the calls of God, 
and sunk in the deepest debasement of 
idolatry. In view of this, and of the 
great truths which he had uttered, he 
calls on them to hear, to be alarmed, to 
return to God, and assures them that 
for these sins they exposed themselves 
to, and must experience, his sore dis- 
pleasure. The statement of these 
truths, and the denouncing of these 
judgments, occupy the remainder of this 
chapter. A similar instance occurs in 
ch. ii., where the prophet, having fore- 
told the coming of the Messiah, and the 
fact that his religion would be extended 
among the Gentiles, turns and reproves 
the Jews for their idolatry and crimes 
(see Notes on that chapter). The Jew- 
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19 Who is blind, but my serv- 
ant? or deaf, as my messenger 
that I sent? who is blind as he 
that is perfect, and blind as tho 
Lonrp’s servant ? 


& ch.6.10, 6 3n.9.89. 


ish people are often described as ‘ deaf? 
to the voice of God, and ‘blind’ to 
their duty and their interests (see ch. 
xxix. 18; xlii, 8). GJ And look—that 
ye may scé. This phrase denotes an 
attentive, careful, and anxious search, in 
order that there may be a clear view of 
the object. The prophet calls them to 
an attentive contemplation of the object, 
that they might have a clear and dis- 
tinct view of it. They had hitherto 
looked at the subject of religion in a 
careless, inattentive, and thoughtless 
manner. 

19. Who is blind, but my servant ? 
Some of the Jewish expositors suppose 
that by ‘servant’ here, the prophet 
himself is intended, who, they suppose 
is here called blind and deaf by the 
impious Jews who rejected his message. 
But it is evident, that by ‘servant’ 
here, the Jewish people themselves are 
intended, the singular being used for the 
plural, in a sense similar to that where 
they are so often called ‘Jacob’ and 
‘Tsracl.’ The phrase ‘ servants of God’ 
is often given to his people, and is used 
to denote true worshippers, The word is 
here used to denote those who professed 
to be the true worshippers of Jznovan. 
The prophet had, in the previous verses, 
spoken of the blindness and stupidity 
of the Gentile world. He here turns 
to his own countrymen, and addresses 
them as more blind, and deaf, and stupid 
than they. ‘ Who,’ he asks, ‘is as blind 
as they are?’ Where are any of the 
heathen nations so insensible to the 
appeals of God, and so hard-hearted ? 
The idea of the prophet is, that the 
Jews had had far greater advantages, 
and yet they were so sunk in sin that it 
might be said that comparatively none 
were blind but they. Even the degrada- 
tion of the heathen nations, under the 
circumstances of the case, could not be 
compared with theirs. {As my mes- 
senger that J sent. Lowth renders this, 
‘And deaf, as he to whom T have sent 
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22 But this is a people robbed 
and ¢ spoiled ; they } are all of them 


@ oh.18.2. 


and regards them as acceptable to him- | 
self, not indeed on account of any merit | 
of theirs, or on account of any external 
advantages, but on account of his own 
truth, fidelity, and equity, that he might. 
fulfil the promises which he made to; 
their fathers.’ This scems to express: 
the sense of the passage. According to. 
this, it refers solely to the Jewish people, 
and not, as is often supposed, to the Mes- 
siah. The phrase, ‘is well pleased,’ 
means that Jenovan takes delight in his 
people, or looks upon them with an eye 
of tenderness and affection. Je finds | 
pleasure in contemplating them as lus | 
people, and in regarding and treating ' 
themassuch. J For his rightcousness’ 
sake. Not for the righteousness of his 
people, but on account of his ow righ- 
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snared in holes, and they are hid 
in prison-houses: they are for a 


lor, insnaring all the young men of them. 


covenant pledges in that law, so as to 


show that he regarded it as sacred and 
of binding obligation ; and all his deal- 
ings with them under that law would 
be such as to magnify its importance 
and purity in their view. The Hebrew 
is, ‘he will make the law great ;’ that 
is, he will make it of great importance. 
¥ And make it honourable. Or, make 
it glorious, by himself showing a con- 
stant regard for it, and by so dealing 
with them that they should be brought 
to see and feel its importance. Ac- 
cording to this, which is the obvious 
interpretation, the passage has no refer- 
ence particularly to the Messiah. It ¢s 
true, however, that the langtage here 
used is such as would appropriately de- 
scribe the work of the Redeemer ; and 


teousness ; 7.¢., his own goodness, clem- | that a large part of what he did in his 
ency, mercy, and forbearance. Itisnot' public ministry, and by his atonement, 
heeause he sees in them anything that | was ‘to magnify the law and make it 
should win his love, or excite his favour ; | honourable ;’—to vindicate its equity— 
for he says (ver, 22) that they are robbed, | to urge its binding obligation—to sus- 
wud plundered, and hid, and bound in| tain its claims—to show that it could 
prison, But Jenovan had selected their} not be violated with impunity—and to 


fathers as his own people. Me had 
made them precious promises. Ie had 
designs of merey towards them. Ile 
had given them a holy law. Ie had 
promised to be their protector and their 
God. On this account he was pleased 
with them still; and it was on account 
of his own fidelity and plighted protce- 
tion, that he was delighted in them as 
his people. ‘The word ‘ rizhteousness,’ 
therefore (prs), is used to denote God's 
purpose to do right ; i.c., to adhere to his 
promises, and to maintain a character 
of fidelity and integrity. Ile would not 
fail, or violate his own pledges to his 
people. 4 He will maguify the law. 
The word ‘law’ here is used to denote 
the entire series of statutes, or legisla- 
tive acts of God, in regard to the Jew- 


ish) people—including all his promises 


and pledges to them, And the meaning 
is, that he would se deal with them as 
to make that law important in their 
view; so as to show that he regarded 
it as of infinite moment. Tle would 
adhere strictly himseli to all his own 


| demonstrate that its penalty was just. 
The whole effect of the Redeemer’s 

i Worle is to do honour to the law of God, 
nor has anything occurred in the his- 
tory of our world that has done so much 
to maintain its authority and binding 
obligation, as his death on the cross, in 
the place of sinners. 

22. But this is a people robbed ant 
spoiled. The Jewish people, though 
highly favoured, have been so unmind- 
ful of the goodness of God to them, that 
he has given them into the hand of 
their enemies to plunder them. ‘This is 
to be conceived as spoken after the 
captivity, and while the Jews were in 
exile. Their being robbed and spoiled, 

‘ therefore, refers to the invasiun of the 
: Chaldeans, and is to be regarded as 
spoken prophetically of the exiled and 
oppressed Jews while in Babylon. 
4 They are all of them snared in holes. 
; This passage has been variously ren- 
dered. Lowth renders it, ‘All their 
chosen youth are taken in the toils;’ 
‘following in this the translation of Je- 
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prey, and none delivereth; for a 
spoil,} and none saith, Restore. 

23 Who among you will give ear 
to this ? who will hearken and hear 
for ? the time to come ? 

24 Who gave Jacob for a. spoil, 
and Israel to the robbers ? did not 
the Lorp, he ¢against whom we 
have sinned? for they would not 

1 treading. 2 after time. 


rome, and rendering it as Le Clere and 
Houbigant do. The LXX. read it, 
‘ And I saw, and the people were plun- 
dered and scattered, and the snare wag 
in all their private chambers, and in 
their houses where they hid themselves ;” 
—meaning, evidently, that they had 
been taken by their invaders from the 
places where they had secreted them- 
selves in their own city and country. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘ All their 
youth were covered with confusion, and 
shut up in prison.’ The Syriac, ‘ All 
their youth are snared, and they have 
hid them bound in their houses.’ ‘This 
variety of interpretation has arisen in 
part, because the Iebrew which is 
rendered in our version, ‘in holes’ 
(s°eing), may be either the plural form 


of the word “ima (chosen, selected) ; 


and thence youths—selected for their 
beauty or strength; or it may be the 
plural form of the word “4h, @ hole or 
cavern, with the preposition 3 prefixed. 
Our translation prefers the latter ; and 
this is probably the correct interpreta- 
tion, as the parallel expression, ‘ they 
are hid in prison-houses,’ seems to de- 
mand this. The literal interpretation 
of the passage is, therefore, that they 
were snared, or secured in the caverns, 
holes, or places of refuge where they 
sought security. § And they are hid 
tx prison-houses. ‘They were con- 
cealcd in their houses as in prisons, so 
that they could not go out with safety, 
br without exposing themselves to the 
danger of being taken captive. The 
land was filled with their enemies, and 
they were obliged to conceal themselves, 
if possible, from their foes. {] And none 
saith, Restore. ‘There is no deliverer— 
no one who can interpose, and compel 
the foe to give up his captives. ‘The 
sense is, the Jewish captives were so 
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walk in his ways, neither were 
they obedient unto his law. 

25 Therefore he hath poured 
upon him the fury of his anger, 
and the strength of battle: and 
it hath sect him on fire @round 
about, yet ¢ he knew not; and it 
burned him, yet he laid ¢ not to 
heart. 

@ Ju.2.14; Ne.9.26,27. 


B De.32,23, ¢ 110,7.9, 


strictly confined in Babylon, and ‘under 


a government so powerful, that there 
was no one who could rescue them, or 
that they were so much the object of 
contempt, that there were none who 
would feel so much interest in them as 
to demand them from their foes. 


23. Who among you will give ear to 
this? Who is there in the nation that 
will be so warned by the judgments of 
God, that he will attend to the lessons 
which he designs to teach, and reform 
his life, and return to him? It is im- 
plied by these questions that such ought 
to be the effect ; it is implied also that 
they were so sunken and abandoned 
that they would not doit. These judg- 
ments were a loud call on the nation to 
turn to God, and, in time to come, to 
avoid the sins which had made it neces- 
sary for him to interpose in this manner, 
and give them to spoil. 


24. Who gave Jacob for a spoil ? 
Who gave up the Jewish people to be 
plundered? ‘The object of this verse is, 
to bring distinctly before them the fact 
that it was Jenovau, the God of their 
fathers, and of their nation, who had 
brought this calamity upon them. It 
was not the work of chance, but it was 
the immediate and direct act of God on 
account of their sins. Probabiy, as a 
people, they were not disposed to believe 
this ; and the prophet, therefore, takes 
occasion to call their attention particu- 
larly to this fact. 

25. Therefore he hath poured upon 
him the fury of his anger. His righ- 
teous indignation in the overturning of 
their nation, the destruction of their 
temple and city, and in carrying them 
captive into a distant land. {j And i 
hath sct him on fire. That is, the fury 
of Jeunovau kindled the flame of war all 
around the Jewish nation, and spread 
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ANALYSIS, 

Tus chapter is evidently a continuation of 
the subject discussed in the previous chapters, 
and refers mainly to the promised deliverance 
from Babylon. The people of God are still con- 
templated by the prophet as suffering the evils 
of their long and painful captivity, and his ob- 
ject is to comfort them with the assurances of 
deliyerance, The chapter may be regard as 
composed of a succession of arguments, all tend- 
ing to show them that God would be their protec- 
tor, and that their deliverance would be certain. 
These arguments are not distinguished by any 
very clear marks of transition, and all divisions 
of the chapter must be in a measure arbitrary. 
But perhaps the following arrangement will 
comprise the considerations which the prophet 
designed to suggest. 

I. In the previous chapter he had severely 
rebuked the Jews, as being deaf, and blind, and 
had showed them that it was on account of 
their sins that these calamities had come upon 
them. Yet he now turns and says, that they 
are the people whom he had redeemed, and 
whom it was his purpose to deliver, and re- 
peats the solemn assurance that they would be 
rescued (1-7). This assurance consists of many 
items or considerations, showing that they would 
be recovered, however far they were driven from 
their own land. 1. God had formed and re- 
deemed them (1). It followed from this that a 
God of covenant faithfuluess would be with 
them in their trials (2). 2, They had been so 
precious to him and valuable, that he had given 
entire nations for their ransom (3). It followed 
from this, that he would continue to give more, 
if necessary, for their ransom (4). 3. It was 
the fixed purpose of God to gather them again, 
wherever they might be scattered, and they had, 
therefore, nothing to fear (5-7). 

II, God asserts his superiority to all idol-gods. 
IIe mukea a solemn appeal, as he had done in 
ch. xli., to show that the idols had no power; 
and refers to all that he had predicted and toits 
fulfilment in proof that he was the only true 
God, and had been faithful to his people (8-13). 
In doing this, he says—1. That none of the idols 
had been able to predict future events (8, 9), 


desolation everywhere. {J Yet he knew 


not, They refused to attend to it, 
and lay it to heart. They pursued their 
ways of wickedness, regardless of the 
threatening judgments, and the impend- 
ing wrath of God. They did not con- 
sider that these evils were inflicted for 
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2, That the Jewish people were his witnesses 
that he was the true Guid, and the only Saviour 
(10-12). 3. That he had existed for ever, and 
that none could thwart his designs (13). 

III. God asserts his purpose to destroy the 
power of Babylon (14, 17). He says—1. That 
he had sent to Babylon [by Cyrus] to bring down 
their power, and prostrate their nobles (14, 15); 
and, 2, Appeals to what he had formerly done: 
refers to the deliverance trom Egypt, and asserts 
it to be his characteristic that he made a way in 
the sea, and led forth the chariot, the horse, the 
army, and the power (16, 17). 

IV. Yet he tells them (18-21), that all his for- 
mer wonderful interpositions would be sur- 
passed; that he would do a new thing—so 
strange, so wonderful, and marvellous, that all 
that le had formerly done should be forgotten. 
1, They are commanded not to remember the 
former things (18). 2. He would doa new thing 
—a thing which in all his former interpositions 
had not been done (19), 8. The characteristics of 
the future wonder would be, that he would make 
away in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert 
(19); and that even the wild beasts of the desert 
should be made to honour him (20), 4. He had 
formed that people for himself, and they should 
show forth his praise (21). 

V. From these promises of protection and 
assistance, and these assurances of favour, God 
turns to remind them of their sins, and assures 
them that it was by no merit of theirs that he 
would thus interpose to deliver them. 1. He 
reminds them of their having neglected, as a 
people, to honour him, and having withheld what 
was his due (22-24); yet, 2. He would blot out 
their sins, but it was by no merit of theirs, but 
by his mere mercy (25, 26), 3. They had been 
a sinful people, and he had, therefore, humbled 
their power, and given the nation to reproach, 
and a curse (27, 28). The same subject is re- 
sumed and prosecuted in the next chapter, and 
they should be read together without any inter- 
ruption. 


UT ¢now thus saith the Lorp 

that created thee, 0 Jacob, 

and he that formed thee, O Israel, 

Fear not: for I have redeemed 
@ Je.33,31.26, 


their crime, nor did they turn from 
their sins when they were thus threat- 
ened with the wrath of God. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
1. But now. This expression shows 
that this chapter is connected with the 
preceding. ‘The sense is, * Though God 
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thee, I havo called thee by thy 
name ; thou art mine. 

2 When ¢thou passest through 
the waters, 21 will be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall 


has punished the nation, and showed 
them his displeasure (ch. xlii. 24, 25), 
yet now he will have mercy, and will 
deliver them.’ § Zhat created thee. 
The word ‘thee’ is here used evidently 
in a collective sense as denoting the 
Jewish people. It is used because 
the names ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ in 
the singular number are applied to the 
people. The word ‘created’ is here 
used to denote the idea that, as the 
peculiar people of God, they owed their 
origin to him, as the universe owed its 
origin to his creative power. It means 
that, as a people, their institutions, laws, 
customs, and privileges, and whatever 
they had that was valuable, were all 
to be traced to him. ‘The same word 
occurs in verse 7, and again in verse 15, 
‘Lam Jenovan—the Creator of Israel, 
your king’ (see also ch. xliv. 1; comp. 
Ps. c. 3). Fear not. This is to be 
understood as addressed to them when 
suffering the evils of the captivity of Ba- 
bylon. Though they were captives, and 
had suffered long, yet they had nothing 
to fear in regard to their final extinction 
asa people. They should be redeemed 
from captivity, and restored again to 
the land of their fathers. ‘The argunent 
here is, that they were the chosen people 
of God; that he had organized them as 
his people for great and important pur- 
poses, and that those purposes must be 
accomplished. It would follow from 
that, that they must be redeemed from 
their captivity, and be restored again to 
their land. ] For I have redeemed thee. 
The word 5x3 (gadél) means properly to 
redeem, to ransom by means of a price, 
or a valuable consideration, as of cap- 
tives taken in war; or to redeem a farm 
that was sold, by paying back the 1 rice. 
It is sometimes used, however, to denote 
deliverance from danger or bondage with- 
out specifying any price that was paid 
as a ransom. Thus the deliverance of 
the Jews from Egyptian bondage is 
sometimes spoken of as a redemption 
(Ex. vi. 6; xv. 13; comp. Gen. xviii. 
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not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the ‘fire, thou 
shalt not be burned ; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee. 


@ Ps.66.12, & Ac.27,20,25. © Da.3.25,27. 


16; Isa. xxix. 22; xliv. 23; Jer. xxxi. 
11; see Note on ch. i. 27). It is not 
improbable, however, that wherever re- 
demption is spoken of in the Scriptures, 
even in the most general manner, and 
as denoting deliverance from danger, 
oppression, or captivity, there is still 
retained the idea of a ransom in some 
form; a price paid; a valuable con- 
sideration ; or something that was given 
in the place of that which was redeemed, 
and which answered the purpose of a 
valuable consideration, or a public reason 
of the deliverance. ‘I'hus, in regard to 
the deliverance from Egypt,—Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Seba are mentioned as 
the ransom (see Note on ver. 3); and so 
in the deliverance from the captivity, 
Babylon was given in the place of the 
ransomed captives, or was destroyed in 
order that they might be redeemed. So 
in all notions of redemption ; as, ¢.9., 
God destroyed the life of the great 
Redeemer, or caused him to be put to 
death, in order that his chosen people 
might be saved. J have called thee 
by thy name. ‘To call by name’ de- 
notes intimacy of friendship. ere it 
means that God had particularly de- 
signated them to be his people. His 
call had not been general, addressed to 
the nations at large, but had been 
addressed to them in particular. Com- 
pare Ex. xxxi. 2, where God says that 
he had designated ‘by name’ Bezalecl 
to the work of constructing the taber- 
nacle. FJ Zhou art amine. They were 
his, because lie had formed them as a 
people, and had originated their insti- 
tutions ; because he had redeemed them, 
and because he had particularly desig- 
nated them as his. ‘The same thing 
may be said of his church now ; and in 
a still more important sense, that church 
is his. Ife has organized it; he has 
appointed its peculiar institutions ; ho 
has redeemed it with precious blood ; 
and he. has called his people by name, 
and designated them as his own. 


2. When thow passest through the 
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8 For I am the Lorp thy God, | I gave *Eaygt for thy ransom, 
the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour: | Ethiopia and Seba for thee. 


@ Prov.21.18. 


waters. This is a general promise, and | doubtedly, from God’s protecting them 
means that whenever and wherever they | in their perils in former times. 

should pass through water or fire, he 3. For Iam the Lorn thy God. This 
would protect them. It had been true} verse continues the statement of the 
in their past history as a people ; and | reasons why he would protect them. Ie 
the assurance is here given in order that | was Jenovam their God. He was not 
they might be comfurted in view of the | only the true God, but he was the God 
calamitics which they were then suffer- | who had entered into solemn covenant 
ing in Babylon. Fire and water are} with them, and who would therefore 
often used in the Scriptures to denote | protect and defend them. { The Holy 
calamity—the latter because it over- | One of Israel. It was one of his char- 
whelms; the former because it con-{ acteristics that he was the God of 
sumes; sce Ps, ]xix. 1—‘ The waters | Israel. Other nations worshipped other 
are come into my soul ;’ also Ps. Ixxiii. | gods. Ile was tire God of Israel; and 
10; exxiv. 4, 5; Ixvi. 12—' We went {as it was presumed that a god would 
through fire and through water.’ 4 Z| protect lis own people, so he bound him- 
will be with thee (comp. Note on ch. | self to deliver them. QJ Thy Saviour. 
xli. 10). Qo And through the rivers.) This was another characteristic. Hehad 
Also expressive of calamity and dangev | saved them in days of peril ; and he had 
—like attempting to ford deep and | assumed towards them the relation of 
rapid streains. 4 They shall not over- | a Saviour ; and he would maintain that 
flow thee. As was the case with the | character. 7 J gave Egypt for thy ran- 
Jordan when they crossed it under the | som. This is a very important passage 
guidance of Joshua, and a pathway was | in regard to the meaning of the word 
made for the armies of Isracl. 4] Whei | ‘ransom.’ The word "pra (ndéthdittt )— 
thou wilkest throurh the fre. This is|*I gave’ is rendered by Gesenius 
expressive of calamity and danger in| (Com, tn loc.), and by Noyes, in the 
general /ike passing through fire. Yet it | future, ‘1 will give.’ Gesenius sup- 
had a literal fulfilment in the case of the | poses that it refers to the fact that the 
three pious Jews who were east by Ne-| countries specified would be made de- 
buehadnezzar into the burning furnace | solate, in order to effect the deliverance 
(Dan, iti. 25, 27). 4] Neither shall the | of the Jews. He observes that although 
ferme kindle upon thee. Vt shall not | Cyrus did not conquer them, yet that it 
only not consume thee, but it shall not } was done by his successors. In particu- 
even burn, or injure thee (see Dan. iii. | lar, he refers to the fact that Cambyses 
27). The Chaldee Paraphrase refers | invaded and subdued Egypt (Ilerod. iii. 
this verse to the passage through the | 15); and that he then entered into, and 
Red Sea, and to the protection which | subdued Ethiopia and Meroé (Strabo 
(iod gave his people there. It is ren- | xvii.; Jos. Ant. ii, 10. 2). But the 
aered, ‘In the beginning, when you! word properly refers to the past time, 
passed through the Red Sea, my word | and the scope of the passage requires 
was your aid, Pharaoh and igypt, | us to understand it of past events. For 
who were mighty like the waters of a} God is giving a reason why his people 
river, were not able (o prevail against | might expect protection, and the reason 
you. And when thou didst go among a| here is, that he Aad been their deliverer, 
feople who were formidable like fire, | and that his purpose to protect them was 
they could not prevail against you, and ! so fixed and determined, that he hadeven 
the kingdoms which were strong like; brought ruin on nations more mighty 
flame could not consume you.’ It is, | and numerous than themselves, in order 
however, to be understocd rather as a] to effect their deliverance. The argu- 
promise pertaining to the future; though © wend is, that if he had suffered Egypt, 
the danguaye is mainly derived, un-' Ethiopia, and Seba to be desolated and 
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ruined tnstead of them, or in order to 
effect their deliverance, they had nothing 
to fear from Babylon or any other hos- 
tile nation, but that he would effect their 
deliverance even at the expense of the 
overthrow of the most mighty kingdoms. 
The word rendered ‘ransom’ here is 
“25 (kophér). It is derived from “Ep 
(kaphdr )—whence the Latin cooperio ; 
the Italian coprire, the French couvrir ; 
the Norman coverer, and converer ; and 
the English cover, and means literally 
to cover ; to cover over ; to overlay with 
anything, as pitch, as in Gen. vi. 14. 
Tlence to cover over sins; to overlook ; 
to forgive ; and hence to make an expia- 
tion for sins, or to atone for transgres- 
sion so that it may be forgiven (Gen. 
xxxii. 21; Ex. xxx. 15; Lev. iv. 20; 
v. 26; xi, 24; xvi. 6; Ps. Ixv. 4; Ixxviii. 
88; Prov. xvi. 14; Jer. xviii. 25; Ezek. 
xly. 20; Dan. ix. 24). The noun (85) 


means—1, A village or hamlet, as being 
a cover or shelter to the inhabitants 
(1 Sam. vi. 18; comp. the word “pg in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 235; Neh. vi. 2; Cant. 
vi. 12). 2. Pitch, as a material for 
overlaying (Gen. vi. 14). 3. ‘The cypress- 
flower, the alhenna of the Arabs, so 
called because the powder of the leaves 
wag used to cover over or besmear the 
nails in order to produce the reddish 
colour which Oriental females regarded 
as an ornament (Simonis; Cant. i. 14; 
iv. 13, marg.) 4. A ransom; a price 
of redemption, or an expiation ; so called 
because by it sins were covered over, 
concealed, or removed (Ex. xxix. 36; 
xxx. 10, 16). In such an expiation, 
that which was offered as the ransom 
was supposed to take the place of that 
for which the expiation was made, and 
this idea is distinctly retained in the ver- 
sions of this passage. ‘Thus the L.XX., 
"Eroince chaayed cov Alyurroy, x.7.A.— 
‘IT made Kgypt, &e., thy dAraypa—a 
commutation for thee; a change for 
thee ; I put it in thy place, and it was 
destroyed instead of thee.’ So the Chal- 
dee, ‘I gave the Egyptians as a com- 


mutation for thee’ (7p"9h). Sothe Syriac, 
‘I gave Egypt in thy place’ (lousy). 


The true interpretation, therefore, is, 
that Egypt was regarded as having been 
given up to desolation and destruction 
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instead of the Israelites. One of them 
must perish ; and God chose that Egypt, 
though so much more mighty and power- 
ful, should be reduced to desolation in 
order to deliver his people. They took 
their place, and were destroyed instcad 
of the ITebrews, in order that they might 
be delivered from the bondage under 
which they groaned. This may be 
used as a striking zlustration of the 
atonement made for sin, when the Lord 
Jesus, the expiatory offering, was made 
to suffer in the stead—darnypae—of 
his people, and in order that sinners 
might live. And if God’s giving up the 
Egyptians to destruction —themselves 
so guilty and deserving of death—in 
order to save his people, was a proof of 
his love for them, how much greater is 
the demonstration of his love when he 
gives his own holy Son to the bitter 
pains of death on a cross, in order that 
his church may be redeemed! There 
has been much: variety, as has already 
been intimated, in the interpretation of 
this, and in regard to the time and 
events referred to. It has, by many, 
been supposed to refer ty the invasion 
by Sennacherib, who, when he was about 
to fall upon Jerusalem, turned his arms 
against the Egyptians and their allies, 
by which means Jerusalem was saved 
by devoting those nations to desolation. 
Vitringa explains it of Shalmaneser’s 
design upon the kingdom of Judah, after 
he had destroyed that of Samaria, from 
which he was diverted by carrying the 
war against the Egyptians, Cusheans, 
and Sabeans. But of this, Lowth says, 
there is no clear proof in history. Secker 
supposes that it refers to the fact that 
Cyrus overcame those nations, and that 
they were given him for releasing the 
Jews. Lowth says, ‘perhaps it may 
mean, generally, that God had often 
saved his people at the expense of other 
nations, whom he had as it were in their 
stead given up to destruction.” The 
exact historical facts in the case cannot 
be clearly made out; nor is this to be 
wondered at, that many things of this 
nature should remain obscure for want 
of the light of history, which in regard 
to those times is extremely deficient. 
In regard to Egypt, however, I think 
the case is clear. Nothing is more mani- 
fest than that the prophet refers to that 
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4 Since thou wast precious in 
my sight, thou hast been honour- 
able, and I have loved thee: there- 


great and wonderful fact—the common- 
place illustration of the sacred writers— 
that the Egyptians were destroyed in 
order to effect the deliverance of the 
Jews, and were thus given as a ransom 
for them. Ethiopia. Heb. ‘ Cush.’ 
In regard to this. country, see Note on 
ch. xviii. 1, It is not improbable that 
the prophet here refers to the facts re- 
ferred to in that chapter, and the de- 
struction which it is there said would 
come upon that land. {J And Seba. 
This was the name ofa people descended 
from Cush (Gen. x. 7); and hence the 
name of the country which they oc- 
cupied. According to Josephus (Ant. 
ii. 10. 2), it seems to have been Meroé, 
a province of Ethiopia, distinguished 
for its wealth and commerce, surrounded 
by the two arms or branches of the 
Nile. There still remain the ruins of a 
metropolis of the same name, not far 
from the town of Shandy (Keppel’s 
Travels in Nubia and Arabia, 1829). 
Meroé is a great island or peninsula in 
the north of Ethiopia, and is formed by 
the Nile, and the Astaboras, which unites 
with the Nile. It was probably anciently 
called Seba, and was conquered by Cam- 
byses, the successor of Cyrus, and by 
him called A¢roé, after his sister. That 
it was near to Ethiopia is apparent from 
the fact that it is mentioned in connec- 
tion with it (comp. Ps. lxx. 10; Isa. 
xlv. 14;—Herod. iii. 20). They would 
naturally ally themselves to the Ethio- 
pians, and share the same fate. 

4, Since thou wast precious in my 
sight. This verse contains another rea- 
son why God would defend and deliver 
them. ‘That reason was, that he had loved 
them as his people; and he was willing, 
therefore, that other people should be 
overcome in order that they might be 
saved. Zhou hast been honourable. 
This does not refer so much to their per- 
sonal character, as to the fact that they 
had been honoured by him with being 
the depository of the precious truths of 
his religion. It means that he had made 
them honourable by the favours bestowed 
on them ; not that they were honourable 
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fore will I givo men for thee, and 
people for thy 1 life. 
5 Fear not; for 1 am with thee ¢ 
1 or, person. 


in reference to their own personal char- 


acter and worth. YJ Therefore will I 
give men for thee. As in the case of 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba (ver. 3). 
He would cause other nations to be de- 
stroyed, if it were necessary, in order to 
effect their deliverance, and to restore 
them to their own land. We learn here 
—1. That nations and armies are in tho 
hand of God, and at his disposal. 2, 
That his people are dear to his heart, 
and that it is his purpose to defend them. 
3. That the revolutions among nations, 
the rise of one empire, and the fall of 
another, are often in order to promote 
the welfare of his church, to defend it in 
danger, and deliver it in time of calam- 
ity. 4. That his people should put the 
utmost confidence in God as being ablo 
to defend them, and as having formed 
a purpose to preserve and save them. 
Expressions similar to those used in this 
verse occur frequently among the Arab- 
ians (see Rosenmiiller tn loco). J For 
thy life. Marg. ‘Person.’ Heb. ‘ For 
thy soul ;’ that is, on account of theo; 
or in thy place (see Notes on ver. 3). 
5. Fear not (see Note on ch. xli. 10, 
14; comp. ch. xliii. 1). Q J will bring 
thy seed. Thy children; thy descend- 
ants. The sense is, I will re-collect my 
scattered people from all parts of the 
world. The passage appears to have 
been taken from Deut. xxx. 8, where 
God promises to gather his people to- 
gether again if they should be scattered 
among the nations, and should then re- 
pent. Vitringa understands this of the 
spiritual descendants of the Jews, or of 
those who should believe on the Messiah 
among the Gentiles, and who should be- 
come the people of God. But the more 
natural interpretation is, to refer it to 
the Jews who were scattered abroad 
during the exile at Babylon, and as a 
promise to re-collect them again in their 
own land. ¥ From the east, &e. From 
all parts of the earth; from all lands 
where they were scattered. That they 
were driven to other places than Baby- 
lon on the invasion of their land by the 
Chaldeans, is abundantly manifest in 
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I will bring thy seed from the east, 
and gather thee from the west; 

6 I will say to the north, Give 
up; and to the south, Keep not 
back :. bring @ my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends 
of the earth : 

7 Even every onc that is called 
by “my name: for J have created 
him for my glory, I have formed 
him ; yea, Thave made ¢him. 

a ch.18.7. & Ja.2.7, 


the historical records (Jer. ix. 16; Eze. 
vy. 12; xvii. 21; Amos ix. 9; Zech. ii. 


6. Iwill say to the north, Give up. 
Give up my people, or restore them to 
their own land. {J Bring my sons, de. 
Bring all my people from the distant 
Jands where they have been driven in 
their dispersion. ‘This is a beautiful 
passage. As if all lands were under the 
control of God, and he could at once 
command and they would obey, he calls 
on them to yield up his people to their 
own country. IIe issues a command- 
ment which is heard in all quarters of 
the globe, and the scattered people of 
God come flocking again to their own 
Jand. 

7. Every one that is called by my 
name. To be called by the name of 
any one, is synonymous with being re- 
garded as his son, since a son bears the 
name of his father (see ch. xliv. 5; 
xlviii, 1). ‘The expression, therefore, 
means here, all who were regarded as 
the children of God; and the promise is, 
that all such should be re-gathered to 
their own land. (J For I have created 
him (see Note on ver.1). {J For my 
glory. In order to show forth, and illus- 
trate my glory. They shall be, there- 
fore, defended and protected; and my 
glory shall be shown in their recovery 
and salvation. 

& Bring forth the blind people. 
Many have understood this of the Jews. 
So Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Grotius, and 
others understand it. But Lowth, more 
correctly, regards it as referring to the 
Gentiles. It is designed as an argu- 
ment to show the superiority of God 
over all idols, and to demonstrate that 
he was able to deliver his people from 
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8 Bring forth the blind ¢people 
that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have cars. 

9 Let all the nations be gath- 
ered together, and let the people 
be assembled: who among them 
can deelsre this, and show us for- 
mer things ? Jet them bring forth 
their witnesses that they may be 
justified: or let them hear, and 
say, J¢ is truth. 


¢ Ep.2.10, @ F:20.12,2, 


_—__ wee 6s See ee Se 


captivity and exile. IIe appeals, there- 
fore (ver. 9), to his own people in proof 
of his divinity and power. None of the 
heathen (ver. 8) had been able to pre- 
dict future events, none of the heathen 
gods, therefore, could save; but Jeno- 
vail, Who had so often foretold events 
that were fulfilled, was able to deliver, 
and of that fact his own people had had 
abundant evidence. { Zhat have eyes. 
They had natural faculties to see and 
know God (comp. Rom. i. 20), but they 
had not improved them, and they had, 
therefore, run into the sin and folly of 
idolatry. The phrase ‘bring forth,’ 
implies a solemn appeal made by God 
to them to enter into an argument on 
the subject (comp. Note on ch. xli. 1). 
9. Let all the nations be gathered 
together. Let them be assembled to 
give evidence, or to adduce proofs that 
their idols are worthy of confidence (ch. 
xli. 1). | Who among them can declare 
this? Who among them hath predicted 
this state of things? Who has foretold 
the events which are now occurring? Jt 
is implied here, that Jenovau had done 
this, but none of the heathen gods had 
done it (see Note on ch. xli, 21). J Amd 
show us former things (see Note on ch. 
xli. 22). The order of events, the man- 
ner in which one event shall succeed 
another. Not merely, who can declare 
one single event, but who can declare 
the succession, the order in which many 
events shall follow each other—a far 
more difficult thing than to declare one 
single future event. Neither had been 
done by the heathen; both had been 
done by God. { That they may be jus- 
tified. That it may be demonstrated 
that they are what they pretend to be, 
and that they are wortliy of the confi- 
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11 I, even I, am the Lorn; and 


the Lorp, and my servant 4 whom! beside me there is no Saviour. 


1 have chosen: that ve may know 
and belicve me, and understand 
that I am he: before me ¢ there was 
no! God formed, neither shall there 
be after me. 


a ch,44,8, © Ph.2.7, ¢ Col.1.17, 


dence of men. The word ‘justified ’ 
here, is used in the sense of being 
right, or true ;—let them in this man- 
ner show that their claims are just, and 
well founded. {J Ov let them hear, 
and say, It is truth (see Note on chi. 
xli. 26). 


10. Ye are my witnesses. ‘They were 
his witnesses, because, first, he had given 
to them predictions of future events 
which lad been literally fulfilled ; se- 
condly, by his power of delivering them 
so often manifested, he had shown that 
he was a God able to save. Neither 
of these had been done by the idol-gods 
(comp. ch, xliv.8). QJ And believe me. 
Or rather, confide in me. {J Before 
ame there was no God formed. Tam 
the only true, the eternal God. In this 
expression, Jcnovan says that he was 
the first being. le derived his exist- 
ence from noone. Perhaps the Ilebrew 
will bear a little more emphasis than is 
conveyed by our translation. ‘ Before 
me, God was not formed,’ implying that 
he was God, and that he existed ante- 
rior to all other beings. It was an 
opinion among the Greeks, that the 
same gods had not always reigned, but 
that the more ancient divinities had 
been expelled by the more modern. It 
is possible that some suclt opinion may 
have prevailed in the oriental idolatry, 
and that God here means to say, in 
opposition to that, that he had not szc- 
cveded any other God in his kingdom. 
Vlis dominion was original, underived, 
and independent. J Netther shall there 
be aficr me. He would never cease to 
live; he would never vacate his throne 
for another. ‘This expression is equiva- 
lent to that which occurs in the Book of 
Revelation, ‘Iam Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last’ (Rev. i. 11); and it 
is remarkable that this language, which 
vbviously implies eternity, and which in 
Isaiah is used expressly to prove the 


12 I have declared and have 
saved, and I have showed, when 
there was no strange god among 
you: therefore ye ave my witnesses, 
saith the Lorp, that I am God. 


1 or, nothing formed of God. @ Ilo.13.4; Ac.4.13. 


divinity of Jenovan, is, in the passage 


referred to in the Book of Revelation, 
applied no less unequivocally to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

11. % even J, am the Lorp. The 
repetition of the pronoun ‘I’ makes it 
emphatic. ‘The design is, to affirm that 
there was no other being to whom the 
name ‘JEHOVAH’ appertained. There 
was no other one who had the attributes 
which the name involved; there was, 
therefore, no other God. Onthe mean- 
ing of the word Jenovau, see Noto on 
ch. i. 2. YJ And beside me there is no 
Saviour. ‘There is no one who can 
deliver from oppression, and captivity, 
and exile, such as the Jews suflered in 
Babylon ; there is no one but he who 
can save from sin, and from hell. All 
salvation, therefore, must come from 
God; and if we obtain deliverance from 
temporal ills, or from eternal death, we 
must seek it from him. 

12. I have declared. I have an- 
nounced or predicted future events ; I 
have warned of danger ; I have marked 
out the path of safety. He had thus 
shown that he was the true God (sce 
Note on ch. xli. 22, 23). (J And have 
saved. J have delivered the nation 
in former times of danger, and have 
thus shown that I would protect them. 
{] And have showed. Meb. ‘ Caused 
to hear.’ I have made known future 
events, and have thus showed that I 
was God. {J When there was no strange 
god among you. Before the time when 
there was any idol in the nation, and 
when, therefore, it could not be pre- 
tended that deliverance was to be traced 
to any one but to Jeuovan., The word 
‘god’ here is not in the original, but 
is properly supplied. The word "1 is 
evidently used instead of S¥ dy, as in 
Ps. xliv. 20; Ixxxi.9. It denotes a sod 
that is worshipped by foreigners. ‘The 
sense is, that their former deliverance 
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13 Yea, before the day was, I 
am he; and there 7s none that can 
deliver out of my hand: I will work, 
and who @shall et it ? 

14 Thus saith the Lorp, your 

@ 0h,48,10, 1 turn it back, 


could in no sense be traced to any such 
foreign god. J] Therefore, ye are my 
witnesses, You who have so often been 
defended ; you who have the predictions 
respecting future events, can be appealed 
to as evidence that I am the only true 
God, able to deliver. The doctrine 
taught in this passage is, that God may 
appeal to his dealings with his people 
as a demonstration that he is the true 
God, and that he is faithful and able to 
deliver—an appeal which may be made 
to his church at large in view of its 
trials, persecutions, and deliverances ; 
and to every one who is his true friend 
and worshipper. 


13. Yea, before the day was. Before 
the first day, or before the beginning of 
time; from eternity. The LXX. render 
it correctly, °Aa’ zeyns, and the Vulgate 
(Ab initio), ‘From the beginning.’ 4 J 
am he, Iam the same (ver. 10). 9 JZ 
twill work. IT will accomplish my designs. 
J] And who shall letit?, Marg.as Heb. 
‘Turn it back.’ The meaning is, ‘Who 
ean hinder it?’ And the doctrine taught 
here is—1. That God is from everlast- 
ing; for if he was before time, he must 
have been eternal. 2. That he is un- 
changeably the same—a doctrine which 
is, as it is here designed to be used, the 
only sure foundation for the security of 
his people—for who can trust a being 
who is fickle, changing, vacillating ? 
3. That he can deliver his people always, 
no matter what are their circumstances. 
4. That he will accomplish all his plans; 
no matter whether to save his people, or 
to destroy his foes. 5. That no one— 
man or devil—can hinder him. How 
can the feeble arm of a creature resist 
God? 6. That opposition to him is as 
fruitless as it is wicked. If men wish 
for happiness, they must fall in with his 
plans, and aid in the furtherance of his 
designs, 

14. Thus saith the Lorp your Re- 
deemer.. This verse commences another 


argument for the safety of his people. It: 
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Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; 
For your sake I have sent to Baby- 
lon, and have brought down all their 
nobles,? and the Chaldeans, whose 
ery és in the ships. 


3 bars. 


is the assurance to the Jews in Babylon 


that he had sent to them a deliverer, 
and would bring down the pride of 
the Chaldeans, and demolish their city. 
{| Your Redeemer (see Note on ver. 1). 
{I have sent to Babylon. That is, the 
Persians and Medes, under the command 
of Cyrus (comp. Note on ch. xiii. 3). 
This implics that God had command 
over all their armies and had the power 
of sending them where he pleased (comp. 
Notes on ch. x. 5, 6). This is to be 
understood as seen by the prophet in 
vision. Te sees the armies of Cyrus 
encompass Babylon and the haughty city 
fall, and then says that God had sent 
or directed them there. (J And have 
brought down all their nobles. Mare. 
‘Bars.’ But the word in this place prob- 
ably means neither, but rather fugitives 
(comp. Notes on ch. xxvii. 1). The word 
used (62, bavidhh) means sometimes 
bar, cross-bar, that which passed from 
one side of the tabernacle to the other 
through rings, in order to carry it; then 
a bar, or bolt of any kind (Judg. xvi. 3; 
Neh. iii.3). But the word may also de- 
note one who flics ; a fugitive ; and is pro- 
perly used in that sense here. ‘The verb 
M73, from which the word is derived, 
means often to break away, to fice (Gen. 
xvi. 8; xxxv. 1, 7; 1 Sam. xix. 12; Job 
xxvii. 22; Jonali.3). [ereit means those 
who endeavoured to escape from the im- 
pending calamity and destruction ; or it 
may reter to those who had taken refuge 
in Babylon from other lands, as praia 
was doubtless composed in part of those 
who had sought a refuge there from 
other nations—a conflux of strangers. 
But the former is the more probable 
interpretation ; and the idea scems to 
be, that Jenovan had brought them 
down to their ships, or had led them to 
take refuge in their ships from the im- 
pending judgments. Jerome, however, 
understands it of removing the strong 
bars with which the prisoners of the 
exile Jews were protected, so that they 
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15 I am the Lorn, your Holy 
One, the Creator of Israel, your 
King. 


would be permitted to go forth in peace 
and safety. Lowth renders it, ‘I will 
bring down all her strong bars.’ The 
LXX. render it, Ssdyorrss wévras— All 
that fly.” So the Syriac. {] And the 
Chaldeans. The inhabitants of Baby- 
lon. QJ Whose cry is in the ships. 
Lowth renders this, ‘ Exulting in their 
ships.’ Noyes, ‘Ships of their delight.’ 
The Vulgate, ‘ Glorying in their ships.’ 
The LXX. ‘The Chaldeans shall be 
bound (3s$4eoreas) in ships.’ ‘The Syriac, 
‘Who glory in their ships.’ ‘he sense 
is, probably, that the Chaldeans, when 
their city was taken, would seek to 
take refuge in their ships in which they 
would raise a shout (Rosenmiiller). Or 
it may be, as Lowth supposes, that it 
was one of the characteristics of the 
Chaldeans, that they boasted of their 
ships, and of their commerce. Babylon 
was, as he remarks, favourably situated 
to be a commercial and naval power. 
It was on the large river Euphrates, and 
hence had access to the Persian Gulf 
and the ocean; and there can be no 
doubt that it was engaged, in the height 
of its power, in commercial enterprises. 
On the north of the city, the Euphrates 
was united to the Tigris by the canal 
called Nahar Malea or the Royal River, 
and thus a large part of the produce of 
the northern countries, as far as the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, naturally de- 
seended to Babylon (Ilerod. i. 194). 
Semiramis, the founder of Babylon, is 
said to have had a fleet of three thousand 
galleys, After the taking of the city 
by Cyrus, we hear indeed little of the 
commerce of Babylon. The Euphrates 
was diverted from its course, and spread 
over the adjacent country; and the 
Persian monarchs, in order to prevent 
the danger of invasion from that quarter, 
purposely obstructed the navigation, by 
making dams across both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates (Strabo xvi.) It is not 
to be deemed remarkable, therefore, that, 
in the times of its prosperity, the city 
of Babylon should be noted for its com- 
merce ; or as a city exulting in its ship- 
ping, or raising the sailor's cry—a cry 
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16 Thus saith the Lorp, which 
maketh ¢a way in the sea, anda 
path in the mighty waters ; 

a Ex.14,16,22; Ps.77.19. 


such as is heard in any port now where 


shipping abounds, The word rendered 
‘ery’ (73%) denotes properly a shout of 
rejoicing or joy (1 Kings xxii. 36; Ps: 
xxxi. 6; xlii. 5); and then also a mourn- 
ful ery, an outcry, wailing (Ps. xvii. 1; 
Ixi. 2). Tere it may mean the joyful 
ery of commerce; the shout of the 
mariner as he leaves the port, or as 
he returns to his home—the shout, the 
clamour, which is heard at the wharfs 
of a commercial city. Such a cry is 
alluded to by Virgil in the naval games 
which Aineas celebrated :— 


— fent athera clamor 
Nauticus. 4ineid, ¥. 140, 1, 


The sense here is, that God had sent to 
bring down that exulting city, and to 
destroy all the indications of its com- 
mercial importance and prosperity. 

15. Jam the Lorp. I am JEnovan— 
proved to be such, as the connection de- 
mands that we should interpret this, by 
sending to Babylon and bringing down 
your oppressors. This interposition in 
destroying Babylon would be a demon- 
stration that he was Jznovan, the only 
true*God, and their God. {J The Creator 
of Israel (see Note on ver.1). J Your 

Cing. Ruling over you, and showing 
the right to do it by delivering you from 
your foes. 

16. Thus saith the Lonv. This verse 
contains a reference to the deliverance 
from Egyptian servitude—the great 
storehouse of argument and illustration 
with the sacred writers; the standing 
demonstration of God’s merciful inter- 
position in behalf of their nation, and 
proof that he was their God. {| Which 
maketh. Whose characteristic it is to 
open a path of safety for his people even 
when deep and rapid floods are before 
them. The standing proof of this, which 
undoubtedly the prophet had in his eye, 
was the deliverance from Egypt. Still, 
I think, he did not mean to refer to that 
alone, but to that as an illustration of 
what God was, and had ever been to his 
people. {A way tn the sea. Refer- 
ring to the path made through the waters 
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17 Which bringeth forth the 
chariot and horse, the army, and 
the power; they shall lie down 
together, they shall not rise: they 
are extinct, they are quenched as 
tow. 

18 Remember ye not the former 
things, neither consider the things 
of old. 

19 Behold, I will do a new thing: 


of the Red Sea when the children of 
Israel were permitted to go on dry 
round. 

17. Which bringeth forth the chariot 
and horse. Thereference here is, un- 
doubtedly, to the occurrences which are 
recorded in Ex. xiv. 4, sg., when Pha- 
raoh and his host are said to have fol- 
lowed the Israclites, but were all sub- 
merged in the sea. God is said to have 
brought them forth in accordance with 
the general statement so often made, 
that he controls and directs princes and 
nations (see Notes on ch. x. 5,6). Gj They 
shall lie down together. They shall sink 
together to death, as Pharaoh and his 
army sunk together in a watery grave. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covercd 

them: 


They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 
Ex. xv. 10. 


The depths have covered them: 
They sank into the bottom as a stone. 
Ex. xy. 5. 
] They are extinct. They are destroyed, 
as the wick of a lamp 1s quenched sud- 
denly when immersed in water. This 
is a striking figure, to denote the sud- 
denness with which it was done, and the 
completeness of their destruction. Asa 
fame is entirely put out when plunged 
beneath the water, go the whole host of 
the Egyptians were suddenly and com- 
pletely destroyed in the Red Sea. The 
sentiment in this verse is, that God has 
power over the nations to control them ; 
that it is one of his characteristics to 
Jead on the enemies of his people to de- 
struction; and that they are suddenly 
destroyed, and their hopes, and joys, and 
triumphs put out for ever. If it was 
so in regard to the Egyptians, it will be 
also in regard to all his foes. And if 
this took place in regard to a nation, it 
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now it shall spring forth ; shall ye 
not know it? I will even make a 
way in the wilderness, and rivers 
in the desert. 

20 The beast of the field shall 
honour me, the dragons and the 
owls:! because I gave waters in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the 
desert, to give drink to my people, 
my chosen, 


1 daughters of the owl, or, ostriches, 


shall also in regard to individual sinners 


who oppose themselves to God. 


How oft is the candle of the vicked put out? 
And how oft comcth their destruction upon 
them 
God distributeth sorrows in his anger. 
They are as stubble before the wind, 
And us chaff that the storm carrieth away. 
Job xxi. 17, 18. 


18. Remember ye not, &c. So great 
and wonderful shall be God’s future in- 
terpositions in your behalf, that what 
he has done, great as that was, shall be 
comparatively forgotten. ¥ Z'he former 
things. The deliverance from Egypt, 
and the overthrow of his enemies there. 
{| The things of old. The things that 
were formerly done. 

19. [will do a new thing. Something 
that has not hitherto occurred, some un- 
heard of and wonderful event, that shall 
far surpass all that he had formerly done 
(see Note on ch. xlii.9). {| Now tt shall 
spring forth (sec Note on ch. xlii. 9). 
It shall spring up as the grass does from 
the earth ; or it shall bud forth like the 
opening leaves and flowers—a beautiful 
figure, denoting the manner in which 
the events of Divine Providence come to 
pass, QJ will even make a way in the 
wilderness. In this part of the verse, 
the prophet describes the anxious care 
which God would show in protecting his 
people, and providing for them in con- 
ducting them to their native land. Sce 
the expressions fully explained in the 
Notes on ch. xli. 17-19. 

20. The beast of the field shall honour 
me. The sense of this passage is plain, 
and the image is highly poetical and 
beautiful. God would pour such copious 
floods of waters through the waste sandy 
deserts to supply his people, that even 
the wild beasts would be sensible of his 
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21 This people have I formed 
for myself; they shall ¢show forth 
my praise. 

22 But thou hast not called upon 
me, 0 Jacob; but thou hast been 
weary %of me, O Israel. 


@ Ep.1.6,12, & Mal.21.13. 


abundant goodness, and would break 


forth into thanksgiving and praise for 
the unusual supply. Zhe dragons 
(see Note on ch. xiii. 22), The LXX. 
render the word here used (o"31 dim), 
by csigtves—‘ sirens ’—among the an- 
cients a marine monster that was fabled 
to use sweet and alluring tones of music. 
It is probable, however, that the LXX. 
understood here some species of wild-fowl 
which responded to one another. The 
Syriac translator here interprets it as 
denoting some wild animal of the canine 
specics—a wood-dog. J And the owls. 
Marg. as Heb, ‘Daughters of the owl, 
or ostrich’ (see Note on ch, xiii. 21). 

21. This people have I formed for 
myself, ‘To preserve the remembrance 
of my name; to transmit the knowledge 
of the true God to future times, and to 
eelebrate my praise (see Notes on ver. 
1). 4 They shall show forth my praise. 
They shall celebrate my goodness; or, 
by their restoration to their own land, 
they shall show manifestly that they are 
my people. 

22. But thow hast not called upon 
ae. ‘The design of this and the fullow- 
ing verses, is to show them that they 
were indebted to the Divine mercy alone 
for their deliverance from bondage. It 
was not because they had been either 
meritorious or faithful; it was not be- 
cause they had deserved these favours 
at his hand; for they had been a people 
that had been distinguished for neglect- 
ing their God. On that account, these 
calamities had come upon them, and 
their deliverance, therefore, was to be 
an act of mere unmcrited favour. J Zhou 
hast been weary. Asa people, you have 
been weary of my service. They had 
accounted his laws grievous and op- 
pressive; and they had groaned under 
what they regarded as burdensome rites 
and ceremonies (see Amos viii. 5, 6; 
Mal.i.13). God here refers, doubtless, 
to the times before the captivity, and is 
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23 Thou hast not brought me the 
small! cattle of thy burnt-offerings; 
neither hast thou honoured me with 
thy sacrifices: I have not caused 
thee to “serve with an offering, nor 
wearied thee with incense. 


l dumbs, or, kids. ¢ Mat. 11.30, 


stating what was the general character- 
istic of the people. 

23. Thou hast not brought me. Asa 
people you have withheld from me the 
sacrifices which were commanded. They 
had not maintained and observed his 
worship as he had required. {] The 
small cattle. Marg. ‘ Lambs,’ or ‘ kids,’ 
The Hebrew word (2) denotes pro- 
perly one of a flock—a sheep or a goat. 
Tt should have been so rendered here. 
These animals were used for burnt- 
offerings, and tle Jews were required 
to offer them daily to God. { Of thy 
burnt-offerings (comp. Ex. xxix. 38; 
Num, xxviii. 3), The burnt-offering 
was wholly consumed on the altar, 
‘[ With thy sacrifices. Bloody offcr- 
ings. There is little difference between 
this word and that rendered ¢ burnt- 
offerings.’ If there is any, it is that 
the word rendered ‘sacrifice’ (Fat) is 
of wider signification, and expresses 
sacrifice in general ;_ the word rendered 
‘burnt-offering’ (5729), denotes that 
which is consumed, or which ascends 
as an offering. The holocaust refers to 
its being burned; the sacrifice to the 
offering, however made. QZ have not 
caused thee to serve with an offering. 
‘I have not made a slave of thee; I 
have not exacted such a service as would 
be oppressive and intolcrable—such as 
is imposed on a slave.’ ‘I'he word here 
used (729), is often used in such a 
sense, and with such a reference (Lev. 
xxv. 39); Thou shalt not compel him 
to serve the service of a bondman’ (Ex. 
i. 14; Jer. xxii. 13; xxv. 14; xxx. 8). 
The sense is, that the laws of God on 
the subject, were not grievous and op- 
pressive. QJ With an offering. The 
word here used (m2 mitinkhad) denotes 
properly a bloodless oblation, and is thus 
distinguished from those mentioned lLe- 
fore. It consisted of flour mingled with 
salt, oil, and incense; or of tlic fruits ot 
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24 Thou hast bought me no[{made me to serve with thy sins, 
sweet cane with money, neither| thou hast wearied ¢me with thine 
hast thou ! filled me with the fat| iniquities. 


of thy sacrifices: but thou hast 1 made me drunk, or, abundantly molstened, 
@ Mal.1.17. 


white pith—in resemblance probably 
not unlike the calamus so well known 
in this country. Strabo and Diodorus 
Siculus say that it grew in Saba. Has- 
selquist says that it is common in the 
deserts of the two Arabias. It is 
gathered near Jambo, a port town of 
Arabia Petrea, from whence it is 
brought into Egypt. The Venetians 
purchase it, and use it in the composi- 
tion of their theriaca. It is much 
esteemed among the Arabs on account 
of its fragrance. See Calmet (Art. 
Cane), and Gesenius (Lex. and Comm. 
in loco). It was not probably used in 
the worship of God anywhere except 
among the Hebrews. ‘The heathens 
made use of incense, but I do not know 
that they used the calamus. [| Neither 
hast thou filled me. Marg. ‘Made me 
drunk,’ or ‘abundantly moistened.’ The 
word here used (7155 révé), means pro- 
perly io drink to the full, to be satisfied, 
sated with drink. See it explained in 
the Notes on ch. xxxiv.6. It is applied 
to water which is drank, or to fat which 
is sucked in or drank rather than eaten 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9); or to a sword as drink- 
ing up blood. Ilere it means to satiate, 
or to satisfy. They had not offered the 
fat of sacrifices so as to satiate God. 
Probably this passage does not mean 
, ; ' that the Jews had wholly neglected the 
ket.’ J Sweet cane. The word here public worship of God; they had not 
used (73p_), denotes properly cane, reed, | worshipped him with a proper spirit, 
calamus (Gr. xdévye and xd@wn, Latin | and had thus served him with their sins, 
canna, whence the English cane, Fr.| and wearied him with their transgres- 
canne, It. canna). It usually refers to| sions. It is true, also, that while they 
areed growing in wet or marshy ground. | were abundant in external rites and 
It denotes also sweet cane, calamus | ceremonies, they frequently made obla- 
aromaticus. It is sometimes joined | tions to idols, rather than to the true 
with the word nx (ldsém), aromatic,| God. Perhaps, therefore, an emphasis 
odour, fragrance, spice, as in Ex. xxx. is to be placed on the word ‘me’ in this 
23; see also Jer. vi. 20. According to | passage, meaning, that however diligent 
Pliny (xii. 22) it grew in Arabia, Syria, and regular they had been in the per- 
and India; according to Theophrastus, | formance of the external rites and duties 
in the vales of Lebanon (Hist. Plant. | of religion, yet that God had been ne- 
ix.7). Itwas used among the Hebrews | glected. {J Thou hast made me to serve 
in compounding the sacred perfumes | with thy sins. You have made it op- 
(Ex, xxx, 23). It isa knotty root, of| pressive, burdensome, wearisome for me, 
a reddish colour, and contains a soft' like the hard and onerous service of 2 


the earth, &c. (see Notes on ch. i. 11; 
comp. Lev. ii. 2; Num. xxviii. 5.) (Nor 
wearied thee. By exacting incense. I 
have not so exacted it as to make it 
burdensome and wearisome to you. 
{ With iwense (see Note on ch. i. 13). 
The word miad (Gr. aiBavos) denotes 


properly frankincense, a substance so 
cailed from its white colour, from 722, 
to be white. It is found in Arabia 
(Isa. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20), and in Pales- 
tine (Cant. iv. 6, 14), and was obtained 
by making incisions in the bark of 
trees. It was much used in worship 
among the Jews as well as by other 
nations. It was burned in order to 
produce an agreeable fragrance (Ex. 
xxx. 8; xxxvii. 29; Lev. xvi. 13). 

24, Thow hast bought me. You have 
not purchased this—implying that it: 
was not produced in Palestine, but was ; 
an article of commerce. It was to be 
obtained only from abroad. ‘This is 
expressly affirmed in Jer. vi. 20: ‘To 
what purpose cometh there to me in- 
eense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far country?’ ‘That it was an 
article of commerce is also apparent 
from Ezek. xxvii. 19: ‘Dan also and 
Javan going to and fro occupied in thy 
fairs (z.e. Tyre): bright iron, cassia, 
and calamus (3p), were in thy mar- 
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25 I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out “thy transgressions for mine 
own 2sake, and will not remember 
thy ¢ sins, 


—_— 


slave (see Note on ver. 23; comp. Note 
on ch. i. 14). 

25. J, ever J, am he. This verse 
contains a gracious assurance that their 
sins would be blotted out, and the rea- 
son why it would be done. The pro- 
noun ‘[’ is repeated to make it em- 
phatic, as inver.11. Perhaps also God 
designs to show them the evil of the 
sins which are mentioned in the pre- 
vious verses, by the assurance that they 
were committed against him who alone 
could forgive, and who had promised 
them pardon. The passage also reminds 
them, that it was God alone who could 
pardon the sins of which, as a nation, 
they had been guilty. { That blotteth 
out thy transgressions. ‘This metaphor 
is taken from the custom of keeping ac- 
- counts, where, when a debt is paid, the 
charge is blotted or cancelled. Thus 
God says he blotted out the sins of the 
Jews. He cancelled them. He forgave 
them, Of course, when forgiven, pun- 
ishment could not be exacted, and he 
would treat them as pardoned ; 7.¢., as 
his friends. J Fur mine own sake. 
Not because you deserve it, or have any 
claim, or that it would not be right to 
punish you. Not even primarily to pro- 
mote your happiness and salvation, but 
for my sake; 1. To show the benevo- 
lence of my character; 2. To promote 
my glory by your forgiveness and sal- 
vation (see Ezek. xxxvi. 22). ( And 
will not remember thy sins. ‘They shall 
be forgiven. Hezekiah (xxxviii. 17) 
expresses the same idea by saying ‘thou 
hast cast all my sins behind thy back.’ 
We may learn from this verse—1. That 
it is God only who can pardon sin. How 
vain, then, is it for man to attempt it ! 
IIow wicked for man to claim the pre- 
rogative! And yet it is an essential 
part of the papal system that the Pope 
and his priests have the power of remit- 
ting the penalty of transgression. 2. 
That this is done by God solely for his 
own sake. It is not (a.) because we 
have any claim to it; for then it would 
not be pardon, but justice. It is not (6.) 
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26 Put me in remembrance: let 
us plead together: declare thou, 
that thou mayest be @justified. 


@ Je,50.20. 3 Eze $6,29,39, 4 Ro.8,33, 


¢ Je31.34, 


because we have any power to compel 
God to forgive; for who can contend 
with him, and how could mere power pro- 
cure pardon? It is not (c.) because we 
have any merit; for then also it would 
be justice, and we have no merit. Nor 
is it (d.) primarily in order that we may 
be happy ; for our happiness is a matter 
not worthy to be named, compared with 
the honour of God. But it is solely for 
his own sake—to promote his glory—to 
show his perfections—to evince the 
greatness of his mercy and compassion 
—and to show his boundless and eter- 
nal love. 8. They who are pardoned 
should live to his glory, and not to them- 
selves. For that they were forgiven, 
and it should be the grand purpose of 
their lives so to live as to show forth the 
goodness, compassion, and love of that 
merciful Being who has blotted out their 
sins. 4, If men are ever pardoned, they 
must come to God—and to God alone. 
They must come, not to justify them- 
selves, but to confess their crimes. And 
they must come with a willingness that 
God should pardon them on just such 
terms as he pleases ; at just such a time 
as he pleases ; and solely with a view to 
the promotion of his own glory. Unless 
they have this feeling, they never can be 
forgiven, nor should they be forgiven. 
26. Put mein remembrance. That 
is, urge all the arguments in your own 
defence which you can urge. State 
everything in self-vindication which can 
be stated. The language here is taken 
from the practice of courts when a cause 
is on trial ; and God urges them on their 
side, to urge all in self-vindication which 
they can urge. On his part, he alleged 
that the princes and rulers of the nation 
had sinned (ver. 27); that the whole na- 
tion had transgressed (ver. 23, 24), and 
that for this they were justly punished 
(ver. 28). He here urges them to ad- 
vance all in self-defence which they 
could—if they could pretend that He 
had forgotten anything ; that they had 
merits which he had not considered ; or 
that he had charged them with crime 


B.C. 690.] 
27 Thy first father hath sinned, 
1 interpreters. 


with undue severity. {| Let us plead 


together. Heb. ‘Let us be judged to- 
gether’ (sec Note onch.xli.1). {[ De- 
clare thou, that thou mayest be justi- 

d. That you may show that you are 
just, or righteous ; that you may demon- 
strate that you are unjustly accused of 
crime, and punished with undue se- 
verity. 

27, Thy first father hath sinned. 
This is the argument on the side of God, 
to show that they were neither unjustly 
punished, nor punished with undue se- 
verity. The argument is, that their 
rulers and teachers had been guilty of 
crime, and that therefore it was right 
to bring all this vengeance upon the na- 
tion. Various interpretations have been 
given of the phrase ‘thy first father.’ 
A slight notice of them will lead to the 
correct exposition. 1. Many have sup- 
posed that Adam is here referred to. 
Thus Piscator, Calovius, and most of 
the fathers, understand it ; and, among 
the Jews, Kimchi. But the objections 
to this are plain. (a.) Adam was not 
peculiarly the first father or ancestor of 
the Jews, but of the whole human race, 
(b.) The Jews never boasted, or gloried 
in him as the founder of their nation, 
but they always referred to Abraham 
under this appellation (Mat. iii. 9; 
John viii. 88, 89). (c.) It would have 
been irrelevant to the design of the pro- 
phet to have referred to the sin of Adam 
in this case. God was vindicating his 
own cause and conduct in destroying 
their capital and temple, and in sending 
them as captives to adistant land. How 
would it prove that he was right in this, 
to say that Adam was a transgressor? 
How would it demonstrate his justice in 
these peculiar inflictions of his anger to 
refer to the apostacy of the ancestor of 
the whole human race? 2. Others re- 
fer itto Abraham. ‘This was the sen- 
timent of Jerome, and of some others ; 
and by those who maintain this opinion, 
it is supposed to refer to his doubting the 
truth of the promise (Gen. xv. 8); or 
to the denial of his wife, and his sin in 
inducing her to say that she was his sis- 
ter (Gen. xii. 11; xx. 2); or to the fact 
that when young he was an idolater. 
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and thy Iteachers have trans- 
gressed against me. 


But the obvious objection to this is, that 
Abraham is everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures proposed as an example of one 
eminently devoted to God ; nor could it 
be said that these calamities had come 
upon them in consequence of his unfaith- 
fulness, and his sins. 3. Others refer 
it to the-rulers and princes individualty. 
Thus Grotius refers it to Manasseh ; 
Aben Ezra to Jeroboam, &c. 4. Others, 
as Vitringa, refer it to the high priest, 
and particularly to Uriah, who lived in 
the time of Ahaz, and particularly to 
the fact, that, in obedience to the com- 
mand of Ahaz, he constructed an altar 
in Jerusalem like the one which he had 
seen and admired in Damascus (2 Kings 
xvi. 10-16). The objection to this in- 
terpretation is, that po reason can be 
given for selecting this particular act 
from a number of similar abominations 
on the part of the priests and rulers, as 
the cause of the national calamities. It 
was only one instance out of many of 
the crimes which brought the national 
judgments upon them. 5. Others, as 
Gesenius, suppose that the word is to be 
taken collectively, not as referring to 
any particular individual, but to the 
high priests in general. It is not un- 
common to give the name ‘father’ thus 
to a principal man among a people, and 
especially to one eminent in religious 
authority. The word ‘first’ here does 
not refer to time, but to rank; not 
the ancestor of the people, but the one 
having appropriately the title of father, 
who had the priority also inrank. The 
LXX. render it, Oi warigss Suav wreares. 
It refers therefore, probably, to the char- 
acter of the presiding officers in religion, 
and means that the priests, supreme in 
rank, and whose example was so im- 
portant, had sinned ; that there was ir- 
religion at the very foundation of influ- 
ence and authority ; and that therefore 
it was necessary to bring these heavy 
judgments on the nation. No one ac- 
quainted with the history of the Jewish 
people in the times immediately pre- 
ceding the captivity, can doubt that this 
was the character of the high priest- 
hood. 

(Gesenius and some others give the words a 
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28 Therefore I have profaned the 
princes! of the sanctuary, and har 
1 or, holy princes. 


collective sense, as signifying either the suc- 
cession of priests or ancestors in general. The 
interpretation which understands the phrase 
of Abraham, is supposed by some to be at vari- 
ance with the uniform mention of that patriarch 
in terms of commendation. But these terms 
are perfectly consistent with the proposition 
that he was a sinner, which may here be the 
exact sense of NUM. To the application of the 
phrases to Adam, it has been objected, that he 
was not peculiarly the father of the Jews. To 
this it may be answered, that if the guilt of the 
national progenitor would prove the point in 
question, much more would it be established by 
the fact of their belonging to a guilty race. At 
the same time it may be considered as implied, 
that all their fathers, who had since lived, shared 
in the original depravity; and thus the same 
sense is obtained that would have been ex- 
pressed by the collective explanation of first 
father, while the latter is still taken in its strict 
and full sense, a3 denoting the progenitor of all 
mankind.—Alexander.] 


{] And thy teachers. Marg. ‘ Inter- 
preters.’ The word here used (4°35) 
is derived from 55, This word means 
to stammer, to speak unintelligibly ; and 
then to speak in a foreign and barbarous 
language, and then to interpret, from 
the idea of speaking a foreign tongue. 
Hence it may be used in the sense of an 
internuncius, or a messenger (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 31; comp. Notes on Job xxxiii. 
23). That it refers here to the priests, 
there can be no doubt, and is properly 
applied to them because they sustained 
the office of interpreting his will to the 
people, and generally of acting as inter- 
nunctt or messengers between God and 
them. The LXX. render it, *Agyorrss 
—‘ Rulers,’ 

28. Therefore I have profaned. The 
princes of the sanctuary, 7.¢., the priests, 
were by their office regarded as sacred, 
or set apart to the service of God. To 
depose them from that office, to subject 
them to punishment, and to send them 
into captivity, was, therefore, regarded 
as profaning them. They were stripped 
of their office, and robes, and honours, 
and reduced to the same condition, and 
compelled to meet with the same treat- 
ment, as the common people. The 
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given Jacob to the curse, and Israel 
to reproaches. 


sense is, that he had made them common 
(for so the word db is used in Ex. xxxi. 
14; xix. 22; Lev. xix. 8; xxi. 9; Mal. 
i. 12; ii. 2); he did not regard their 
office ; he used them all alike. J The 
princes of the sanctuary. Marg. ‘Holy 
princes.’ It means, either those who 
presided over and directed the services 
of the sanctuary, called in 1 Chron. xxiv, 
5, ‘governors of the sanctuary ;’ or 
those who were holy in office. Tho 
LXX. render it, Of Zeyorrts rz ayicee pov 
—‘ Who preside over my holy things,’ 
ormy sanctuary. Vulg. Principes sanc- 
tos—‘ Holy princes.’ The Syriac, ‘Thy 
princes have profaned the sanctuary.’ 
The sense is, that God had disregarded 
the official character of those who were 
set apart to the sacred office, and had 
punished them in common with the 
ay at large for their sins. {[ And 
ave given Jacob to the curse. The 
LXX. render it, ‘I have given Jacob 
to be destroyed’ (aewatcas). ‘The He- 
brew word here (ow3 Ahérém), is that 
which is commonly used to denote a 
solemn anathema, excommunication, or 
devotion to destruction (see Note on ch. 
xxxiv. 5). § To reproaches. ‘The 
reproach, contempt, and scorn which 
they met with in their captivity, and 
in a land of strangers (comp. Ps. 
exxxvii. 3, 4). 

Thus far God states the reasons why 
he had punished the nation. It had 
been on account of the national irreli- 
gion and sins, and the destruction had 
come upon all, but pre-eminently on the 
priests and therulers. In the arbitrary 
division which is made in the Bible into 
chapters, a very improper separation 
has been made by making the chapter 
close here. The sense of the whole 
passage is materially injured by this 
division, and the scope of the whole 
argument is forgotten. The design of 
the entire argument is, to show that 
God would not leave his people ; that 
though he punished them, he would not 
utterly destroy them; and that he 
would appear again for their rescue, 
and restore them to their own land. 
This argument is prosecuted in the 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


ANALYSIS. 

Ir has already heen observed (Note on ch. xliii. 
98), that the commencement of this chapter is 
properly a continuation and completion of the 
argument commenced there; and that the di- 
vision should have been made at what is now 
the close of the fifth verse of this chapter. This 
chapter may be divided into the following 
parts :— 

L The assurance that though they had sinned 
(ch. xliii. 23-28) God would have mercy on 
them, and would restore them to his favour, 
and to their land (1-5). They had nothing to 
fear Q, 2): God would bless tliir offspring, and 
they should grow and flourish like willows by 
the waters (3-5), and there should be among 
them a general turning to the Lozp, and devo- 
tion to his service (5). 

II, An argument to show that JEHOVAH was 
the true God; and a severe and most sarcastic 
reproof of idolatry—designed to reprove idol- 
aters, and to lead the people to put their con- 
fidence in JuHovan (6-20). This argument 
consists of the following parts—1. A solemn 
assertion of JEnovan himself, that there was 
no other God (6). 2. An appeal to the fact that 
he only had foretold future events, and that he 
only could do it (7, 8). 3.A sarcastic statement 
of the manner in which idols were made, and 
of course, the folly of worshipping them (9-20). 


following chapter; and in the com- 


mencement of that chapter the thought 
is pursued, that though God had thus 
punished them, yet he would appear 
and save them. The beginning of that 
chapter is properly tlhe continuation and 
completion of the argument urged here, 
and thts chapter should have closed at 
what is now the fifth verse of chapter 


xliv. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 

1. Yet now hear. This should be 
read in immediate connection with the 
previous chapter. ‘ Notwithstanding you 
have sinned, yet now hear the gracious 
promise which is made in regard to 
your deliverance.’ 

2. Thus saith the Lorp that made 
thee (see Note on ch, xliii. 1). J And 
Jormed thee from the womb. This is 
equivalent to the declaration that he 
was their Maker, or Creator. It 
means, that from the very beginning 
of their history as a people, he had 
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III. The assurance that Jenovan would de- 
liver his people from all their calamities and 
oppressions (21-28). This part contains—l. 
The assurance that he would do it, and that 
their sins were blotted out (21, 22). 2. A call- 
ing upon the heavens and the earth to rejoice 
over so great and glorious an event (23). 3. An 
appeal to what JEHOVAH had done, and could 
do, as an evidence that he could deliver his 
people, to wit: he had formed the heavens—he 
had made the earth without aid—he made di- 
viners mad—he frustrated the plans of the wise, 
and he had confirmed the promises which he 
had made by his servants (24-26); he said to 
Jerusalem that it should be inhabited, and che 
cities of Judah that they should be rebuilt; he 
had dried up the rivers; and he had raised up 
Cyrus for the express purpose of delivering his 
people (26-28); and by all this, it should be 
known that he would visit, and vindicate, and 
restore them. 


ET now hear, O Jacob, my 
servant; and Israel, whom I 
have chosen : 

2 Thus saith the Lorn that 
made thee, and formed thee from 
the womb, which will help «thee ; 
Fear not, 0 Jacob, my servant; 
and thou, ¢Jeshurun, ¢ whom I have 
chosen. 


a Ps.46.5; He.4.16. b De.33.15, © Bo.8,30, 


formed and moulded all their ‘neh 


tions, and directed all things in regard 
to them—as much as he is the former 
of the body from the commencement 
of its existence. It may be observed 
that the words, ‘from the womb,’ are 
joined by some interpreters with tho 
phrase, ‘that formed thee,’ meaning, 
that he had been the originator of all 
their customs, privileges, and laws, 
from the beginning of their history ; 
and by others with the phrase, ‘will 
help thee,’ meaning, that from the 
commencement of their existence as a 
nation, he had been their helper. Ac- 
cording to the Masoretic marks of 
distinction, the former is the truo 
sense. So the LXX., Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi, Lowth, &c.; but Jerome, 
Luther, and some others, prefer the 
latter mode. (J Fear not (seo Note on 
ch. xli. 10). Though you have sinned 
as a people (ch. xliii. 28, 24, 27), and 
though all these heavy judgments have 
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3 For 41 will pour water upon 
him that is thirsty, and floods upon 


the dry ground; I will pour my 


come upon you (ch. xliii. 28), yet you 
have no reason to fear that God will 
finally abandon and destroy you. {And 
thou Jeshurun (ygv1). This word 
occurs but four times in the Bible, as a 
poetical name for the people of Israel, 
apparently expressing affection and 
tenderness (Deut: xxxii. 15; xxxiii. 5, 
26; and in this place). It is, says 
Gesenius (Comm. in loc.), ‘a flattering 
appellation (schmeichelwort) for Israel,’ 
and is probably a diminutive from 
“IDs == Ws ydéshu—yashdr, the passive 
form in an intransitive verb with an 
active signification. ‘The ending 44 on, 
he adds, is terminatio charitiva—a 
termination indicating affection, or 
kindness. In his Lewicon, he observes, 
however (as translated by Robinson), 
that ‘it seems not improbable that it 
was a diminutive form of the name 
bysio> (Israel), which was current in 


common life for the fuller form yoy7%? 


(Jsraelun), a title of affection for Israel, 
but, like other common words of this 
sort, contracted, and more freely in- 
flected, so as at the same time to imply 
an allusion to the signification of right 
or uwprightness, contained in the root 
“w.’ Jerome renders it, Rectissime— 
‘Most upright.” The LXX. render it, 
"Hyarnpivos "Iogata— Beloved Israel.’ 
The Syriac renders it, ‘Israel.’ So 
also the Chaldee. It is, doubtless, a 
title of affection, and probably includes 
the notion of uprightness, or integrity. 

3. For I will pour water. Floods, 
rivers, streams, and waters, are often 
used in the Scriptures, and especially in 
Isaiah, to denote plenteous Divine bless- 
ings, particularly the abundant influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit (see Note on ch. 
xxxy. 6,7). That it here refers to the 
Holy Spirit and his influences, is proved 
by the parallel expressions in the sub- 
sequent part of the verse. { Upon him 
that is thirsty. Or rather, ‘on the 
thirsty land.’ The word N»g refers 
here rather to Jand, and the jigure is 
taken from a burning sandy desert, 
where waters would be mado to burst 
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Spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring. 


@ Jn.7.38, D ch.59,9), 


out in copious streams (see ch. xxxy. 6, 
7). The sense is, that God would 
bestow blessings upon them as signal 
and marvellous, as if floods of waters 
were made to descend on the dry, 
parched, and desolated earth, J And 
foods. The word orbva, from dr9, to 
flow, to run as liquids, means properly 
fiowings, and is used for streams and 
rivers (Ex. xv. 8; Ps. Ixxviii, 16; 
Prov. v. 15; Jer. xviii.) It means 
here that the spiritual influences which 
would descend on the afflicted, desolate, 
comfortless, and exiled people, would be 
like torrents of rain poured on the 
thirsty earth, This beautiful figure is 
common in the Scriptures : 

Ne shall come down like rain upon the grass, 


And as showers that water the earth. 
Ps, Ixxii. 6. 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain 

My speech shall distil as the dew, 

As the small rain upon the tender herb, 

And as the showers upon the grass, 

Deut. xxxii, 2. 

{ Iwill pour my Spirit upon thy seed 
(see ch. lix. 21). This is in accordance 
with the promises everywhere made in 
the Bible to the people of God (sce 
Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15; xv. 18; xvii. 7, 8; 
Ex. xx. 6; Deut. vii. 9; Ps. Ixxxix. 4; 
Tsa. xliii. 5). It may be regarded, 
first, as a promise of the richest bless- 
ings to them as parents—since there is 
to a parent’s heart no prospect so con- 
soling as that which relates to his 
offspring ; and, secondly, as an assur- 
ance of the perpetuity of their religion ; 
of their return from captivity, and their 
restoration to their own land. 

4, And they shall spring up. The 
idea is, that as plants and trees planted 
by water-courses, and in well-watered 
fields, grow and flourish, so should their 
children grow in virtue, hope, piety, and 
zeal. J As among the grass. They 
shall spring up and flourish as the grass 
does when abundantly watered trom 
heaven. Onthe meaning ofthe unusual 
form of the word y33, in the Hebrew 


(i2 among), see Vitringa and Rosen- 
miller, The 3 here is undoubtedly an 
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4 And they shall spring up ¢as 
among the grass, as willows by the 
water-courses. 

5 One éshall say, I am the 
Lorp’s; and another shall call 

@ Ac2.41. 
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himself by the name of Jacob; 
and another shall subscribe with 
his hand unto the Lonp, and sur- 
name himself by the name of 
Israel. 

} Je.50.5; 2Co.8.5. 
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error of the transcriber for > (as)—an 
error which, from the similarity of the 
letters, might he readily made. The 
LXX. read it, 'Qs;—*‘ As.’ The Chaldec 
reads it, 5 (as). YJ As willows by the 
water-courses. Willows are usually 
planted in such places, and grow rapidly 
and Juxuriantly. It denotes here, 
abundant increase, vigour and beauty ; 
and means that their posterity would 
be greatly blessed of God. A similar 
figure to denote the prosperity and 
happiness of the righteous occurs in 
Ps. i. 3: 
And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, 

That bringcth forth his fruit in his season ; 
Nis leaf also shall not wither. 
These two verses teach us—l. That 
God will pour his blessings on the chil- 
dren of his people—a promise which in 
all ages, when parents are faithful, is 
abundantly fulfilled. 2. That one of 
the richest blessings which can be im- 
parted to a people is, that God's Spirit 
should descend on their children. 3. 
That the Spirit of God alone is the 
source of truehappiness and prosperity to 
our children. All clse—property, learn- 
ing, accomplishment, beauty, vigour, 
will be vain. Tt is by his blessing only 
—by the influence of piety—that they 
will spring forth as among the grass, 
and like willows by the streams of 
water. 4, Parents should pray ear- 
nestly for a revival of religion. No 
better description can be given of a 
revival than that given here—the Spirit 
of God descending like streams and 
floods on the young ; and their spring- 
ing forth in the graces of piety as 
among the grass, and growing in love 
to God and love to men like willows by 
the water-courses. Who wouid not 
pray for such a work of grace? What 
family, what congregation, what people 
ean be happy without it ? 

5. One shall say. Tt shall be com- 
mon to say this, or a profession of reli- 
gion shalt be common. The various 


expressions in this verse mean substan- 
tially the same thing—that there should 
prevail among the people a disposition 
to make a profession of attachment to 
Jenovatt in every proper public manner. 
Tt is in immediate connection with what 
is said in the previous verses, that he 
would pour his Spirit upon them, and 
especially on their children. The effect 
would be, that many would make a 
public profession of religion. This 
refers, doubtless, in the main, to the 
period after their return from the cap- 
tivity, and to the general prevalence of 
religion then. But it is also true of 
the people of God at all times—espe- 
cially under the Messiah. God pours 
his Spirit like gentle dews, or rains, on 
the families of his people; and the 
effect is, that many publicly profess 
attachment tohim. QJ am the Lonv’s. 
I belong to Jenovan; I devote myself 
tohim. This expresses the true nature 
of a profession of religion—a feeling 
that we are not our own, but that we 
belong to God. It is, that we not only 
feel that we are bound to worship him, 
but that we actually belong to him; 
that our bodies and spirits, and all that 
we have and are, are to be sacredly 
employed in his service (see 1 Cor. vi. 
20; 2 Cor. vii. 5; v. 14,15). Nothing, 
in few words, can more appropriately 
describe the true nature of a profession 
of religion than the expression here 
used (38 m4n%>) ‘For Jenovan am 1’ 
—TI am wholly, and entirely, and for 
ever for Jenova, to obey him; to do 
his wil] ; to suffer patiently all that lic 
appoints ; to live where he directs ; to 
dic when, where, and how he pleases ; 
to moulder in the grave according to 
his will; to be raised up by his power ; 
and to serve him for ever in a better 
world.” GJ And another shall call 
himself by the name of Jacob. The 
Chaldee renders this, ‘ He shall pray in 
the name of Jacob.’ The idea seems to 
be, that he should call himself a friend 
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of Jacob—an Israelite. Ie should re- 
gard himself as belonging to the same 
family and the same religion, as Jacob; 
as worshipping the same God ; and as 
maintaining the same belief. To call 
one’s self by the same name as another, 
is indicative of friendship and affection ; 
and is expressive of a purpose to be 
united to him, and to identify our in- 
terest with his, The idea is that which 
one would express by saying, that he 
cast in his interest with the people of 
God, or he became identified with them ; 
as we now say, a man calls himself by 
the name of Christ, ¢.¢., a Christian. 
Jerome renders this, ‘He shall call by 
the name of Jacob,’ 2.e., sinners to re- 
pentance (comp. Note on ch. xliii. 7; 
xlviii. 1; Ps. xxiv. 6). J And another 
shall subscribe with his hand unto the 
Lorv. ‘The LXX. render this, ‘ And 
another shall write with his hand (sf), 
J am of God.’ Lowth, ‘ On his haud,’ 
Aquila and Symmachus, Xugé. Lowth 
supposes that the allusion here is to the 
marks which were made indelible by 
puncture with ink on the hand or on 
other parts of the body. He supposes 
that the mark thus indelibly impressed 
was the name of the person, or the 
name of the master if he was a slave, 
or some indication by which it might 
be known to whom he belonged. In 
this way, the soldier marked himself 
with the name of his commander ; the 
idolater, with the name of his god ; and 
in this way, Procopius says, that the 
early Christians marked themselves. 
On this passage he says, ‘ Because 
many marked their wrists or their 
arms with the sign of the cross, or with 
the name of Christ’ (see Rev. xx. 4; 
Spencer, De Leg. Heb. ii. 20). But all 
this is too refined, and is evidently a! 
departure from the true sense of the! 
passage. The mark, or writing, was not 
on the hand, but with it—literally, 
‘and this shall write his hand to Jeno- 
van ;’ and the figure is evidently taken 
from the mode of making a contract or 
bargain, where the name is subscribed 
to the instrument. It was a solemn 
compact or covenant, by which they 
enrolled themselves among the worship- 
pers of God, and pledged themselves 
to his service. The manner of a con- 
tract among the Hebrews is described 
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in Jer. xxxii. 10, 12, 44. <A public, 
solemn, and recorded covenant, to which 
the names of princes, Levites, and 
priests, were subscribed, and which was 
sealed, by which they bound themselves 
to the service of God, is mentioned in 
Neh. ix. 38. Here it. denotes the 
solemn manner in which they would 
profess to be worshippers of the true 
God ; and it is expressive of the true 
nature of a profession of religion. The 
name is giveninto God. Itis enrolled 
by the voluntary desire of him who 
makes the profession among his friends. 
Tt is done, after the manner of solemn 
compacts among men, in the presence 
of witnesses (Heb. xii. 1). Among 
Christians, it is sealed in a solemn man- 
ner by baptism, and the Lord’s supper 
It has, therefore, all the binding force 
and obligation of a solemn compact ; 
and every professor of religion should 
regard his covenant with God as the 
most sacred of all compacts, and as 
having a more solemn obligation than 
any other. And yet, how many pro 
fessors are there who would shrink 
back with horror from the idea of break- 
ing a compact with man, who have no 
alarm at the idea of having proved un- 
faithful to their solemn pledge that they 
would belong wholly to God, and would 
live to him alone! Let every professor 
of religion remember that his profession 
has all the force of a solemn compact 

that he has voluntarily subscribed his 
name, and enrolled himself among the 
friends of God; and that there is no 
agreement of a more binding nature 
than that which unites him in public 
profession to the cause and the kingdom 


of the Saviour. J And surname him- 


self by the name of Israel. Shall call 
himself an Tsraelite, and shall be a wor- 
shipper of the same God. The word 
rendered ‘shall surname’ ("32> kéané, 
not used in Kal, in Piel map ktnné), 
means to address in a friendly and 
soothing manner; to speak kindly to 
any one. Gesenius renders it, ‘ And 
kindly, soothingly names the name of 
Tsrael.’? But the idea is probably that 
expressed in our translation. The word 
sometimes denotes a giving of flattering 
titles to any one, by way of compli- 
ment (Job xxxii. 21, 22): 
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6 Thus saith the Lorp the King 
of Israel, and his Redeemer the 
Lorp ¢of hosts; I am the first, 
and I am the last ; and besides “me 


there is no God. 
a ch.43.14, 
© De.4,35; 33.39, 


5 Re.1.8,17. 
@ ch.46.9,10. 


Let me not, 1 pray you, accept any man’s 


eTson ; 
Neither let me give flattering titles unto man. 
For I know not to give flattering titles ; 
In so doing my Maker would soon take me away. 
In Isa. xlv. 4, it is rendered, ‘I have 
surnamed thee [Cyrus], though thou hast 
not known me.’ The word does not 
occur elsewhere. It conveys the idea of 
an honourable title; and means here, 
I think, that he would call himself by 
the honourable appellation of Israel— 
or an Israelite—a worshipper of the God 
of Jacob, It implies that a profession 
of the true religion is honourable, and 
that it is and should be esteemed so by 
him who makes it. It is observable, 
also, that this verse contains an instance 
of the paralleJism in the Ilebrew writ- 
ings where the alternate members cor- 
respond to each other. Tere the first 
and third members, and the second and 
the fourth correspond to each other (see 
Introd. § 8). 

6. Thus saith the Lorp. This com- 
mences, as I suppose (see Analysis), the 
argument to prove that Jenovan is the 
only true God, and that the idols were 
vanity. The object is, to show to the 
Jews, that he who had made to them 
such promises of protection and deliver- 
ance was able to perform what he had 
pledged himself to do. J Zhe King of 
Israel (see Notes on ch. xli. 21). { And 
his Redeemer (see Notes on ch. xliii. 1). 
The Lorn of hosts (see Notes on ch. 
i. 9). YJ am the first (see Notes on 
eh. xli.4). | And Iam the last. Inch. 
xli. 4, this is expressed ‘with the last ;’ 
in Rev. i. 8, ‘TI am Alpha and Omega.’ 
The sense is, that God existed before a!l 
things, and will exist for ever. § And 
besides me there is no God. This is 
repeatedly declared (Deut. iv. 35, 39; 
see Note on ch. xliii. 10-12), This 
great truth it was God's purpose to keep 
steadily before the minds of the Jews ; 
and to keep it in the world, and ulti- 
mately to diffuse it abroad among the 
nations, was one of the leading reasons 
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7 And ¢who, as I, shall eall, 
and shall declare it, and set it in 
order for me, since I appointed the 
ancient people? and the things 
that are coming, and shall come, 
let them show unto them. 


why he selected them as a peculiar peo- 


ple, and separated them from the rest 
of mankind. 

7. Andwho,as I, This verse contains 
an argument to prove that he is God. 
In proof of this, he appeals to the fact 
that he alone can predict future events, 
and certainly declare the order, and the 
time in which they will come to pass 
(see Notes on ch. xli. 21-23; xliv. 9, 10). 
¥ Shall call. That is, call forth the 
event, or command that to happen which 
he wills—one of the highest possible ex- 
hibitions of power. See a similar use 
of the word call in ch. xlvi. 2; xlviii. 15, 
¥ And shail declare ti.. Declare, or an- 
nounce with certainty the future event. 
| And set it in order. Arrange it; 
secure the proper succession and place 
(see Notes on ch. xli. 22). The word 
here used (>) denotes properly to place 
in @ row; set in order; arrange. Ié 
is of the same signification as the Greek 
récow oY cérrm, and is applied to placing 
the wood upon the altar in a proper 
manner (Gen. xxii. 9); or to placing the 
shew-bread in proper order on the table 
(Lev. xxiv. 8); and especially to setting 
an army in order, or putting it in battle 
array (Gen. xiv. 8; Judg. xx. 20, 22; 
1 Sam. xvii. 2). Here it means, that 
God would arrange the events in a proper 
order—as an army is marshalled and 
arrayed for battle. There should be no 
improper sequences of events; no chance; 
no hap-hazard ; no confusion. Theevents 
which take place under his government, 
occur in proper order and time, and so 
as best to subserve his plans. {[ For me. 
In order to execute my plans, and to 
promote my glory. The events on earth 
are FoR Gop. They are such as he 
chooses to ordain, and are arranged in 
the manner which he chooses. {| Since 
LI appointed the ancient people. ‘From 
my constituting the people of old ;’ that 
is, God had given them intimations of 
future events from the very period when 
he in times long past, had selected and 
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3 Fear ¢ye not, neither be 
afraid: have not I told thee from 
that time, and have declared it? 
ye are even my witnesses. Is 
there a God besides me? yea, 
there is no 1 God ; [ know not any. 

9 They ¢that make a graven 
image are all of them vanity : and 


appointed them as his people. They 
were, therefore, qualified to be his wit- 
nesses (8). QJ And the things that are 
coming, let them show (see Notes on ck. 
xli. 22, 23). 

&. Fear ye not, neither be afraid (see 
Notes on ch. xli. 10). The word here 
rendered ‘be afraid,’ occurs nowhere 
eise in the Bible. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, in regard to its meaning. 
The LXX. render it, Mnds raavacts— 
‘ Neither be deceived.’ Ali the other an- 
cient versions express the sense to fear, 
to be afraid (Gesenius, Lex. on the word 
mize). Q Have not I told thee from that 


time. Ilave I not fully declared from 
the very commencement of your history 
as a people, in the main what shall 
oceur? ¥ Ye are cven my witnesses 
(see Notes on ch. xliii. 12). | Js there 
a God besides me? This is a strong 
mode of affirming that there is no God 
besides Jenovan (sce Note on ver. 6). 
{ Yea, there is no God. Marg. ‘ Rock’ 
(7938, (zur). The word rock is often ap- 
plied to God (see Note on ch. xxx. 29; 
comp. Deut. xxvii. 4, 30, 31; Ps. xix. 
14; xxxi. 2,3; xlii.9; ¢¢ sepe al. ‘The 
idea is taken from thie fact that a lofty 
rock or fastness was inaccessible Ly an 
enemy, and that those who fied there 
were safe. 

9. They that make a@ graven image. 
A graven image is one that is cut, or 
sculptured out of wood or stone, in con- 
tradistinetion from one that is molten, 
which is made by being cast. Here it 
is used to denote an image, or an idol- 
god in general. God had asserted in 
the previous verses his own divinity, 
and he now proceeds to show, at length, 
the vanity of idols, and of idol-worship. 
This same topic was introduced in ch. 
xl. 18-20 (see Notes on that passage), 
but it is here pursued at greater Jength, 
and in a tone and manner far more sar- 
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their *delectable things shall not 
profit : and they ave their own wit- 
nesses; they see not, nor know, that 
they may be ashamed. 

10 Who hath formed a god, or 
molten a graven image that is 
profitable 4 for nothing ? 


a Prov.3.25,26, 8 1Jn.5,10. 
¢ ch.41.24,29. 3 d-strable, 


1 rock, 
@ Hab.2,18; 1 C0.8.4. 


castic and severe. Perhaps the prophet 
had two immediate objects in view; first, 
to reprove the idolatrous spirit in his 
own time, which prevailed especially in 
the early part of the reign of Manasseh ; 
and secondly, to show to the exile Jews 
in Babylon that the gods of the Baby- 
lonians could not protect their city, and 
that Jenovan could rescue his own pvo- 
ple. Ue begins, therefore, by saying, 
that the makers of the idols were all of 
them vanity. Of course, the idols them- 
sclyes could have no more power than 
their makers, and must be vanity also. 
q Are all of them vanity (see Note on 
ch. xli. 29), Q And their delectable 
things. Marg. ‘ De-irable.” The sense 
is, their valued works, their idol-gods, 
on which they have lavished so much 
expense, and which they prize so highly. 
q Shall not profit. Shall not be able 
to aid or protect them; shall be of no 
advantage to them (see IIub. ii. 18). 
q] And they are their own witnesses. 
‘They can foretell nothing ; they can fur- 
nish no aid; they cannot defend in times 
of danger. This may refer either to the 
worshippers, or to the idols themselves 
—and was alike true of both. {J They 
see not. They have no power of dis- 
cerning anything. Ifow can they then 
foresce future events? {] That they muy 
be ashamed. ‘The same sentiment is 
repeated in ver. 11, and in ch, xlv. 16. 
The sense is, that shame and contusion 
must await all who put their trust in an 
idol-god. 

10. Who hath formed a god. The 
LXX. read this verse in connection with 
the close of the previous verse, ‘ But 
they shall be ashamed who make a 
god, and all who sculpture unprofitable 
things.’ This interpretation also, Lowth, 
by a change in the [Hebrew text on the 
authority cf a MS. in the Bedleian 
library, has adopted. ‘This change is 
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41 Behold, all his fellows shall; both worketh in the coals, and 
be ¢ashamed ; and the workmen, | fashioneth it with hammers, and 
they are of men: let them all be| worketh it with the strength of 
gathered together, let them stand) his arms: yea, he is hungry, and 
np; yet they shall fear, and they|his strength faileth: he drinketh 


shall be ashamed together, 
12 Tle smith 4 with the ! tongs 


made by reading “3 (4%) instead of 
(2%) in the beginning of the verse. But 
the authority of the change, being that 
of a single MS. and the Septuagint, is 
not sufficient. Nor is it necessary. The 


question is designed to be ironical and! 


sarcastic : ‘ Who is there,’ says the pro- 
phet, ‘that has done this? Who are 
they that are engaged in this stupid 
work? Do they give marks of a sound 
mind? What is, and must be the 
celiaracter of a man that has formed a 
god, and that has made an unprofitable 
graven image ? 

11. Behold, all his fellows. All that 
are joined in making, and in worship- 
ping it, are regarded as the fellows, or 
the companions (23:7) of the idol-god 
(see Ilos. iv. 17—* Ephraim is jovned 
to idols’). They and the idols consti- 
tute one company or fellowship, inti- 
mately allied to each other. { Shall be 
ashamed, Shall be confounded when 
they find that their idols cannot aid 
them. (J And the workmen. The al- 
Jusion to the workmen is to show that 
what they made could not be worthy of 
the cenfidence of men as an object of 
worship.  Zhey are of men. They 
are mortal men; they must themselves 
soon die. It is ridiculous, therefore, for 
them to attempt to make a god that 
can defend or save, or that should be 
adored. (| Let them all be gathered 
together. For purposes of trial, or to 
urge their claims to the power of making 
an object that should be adored (see 
Note on ch. xli.1). J Let them stand 
up. Asin a court of justice, to defend 
their cause (see Note on ch, xli. 21). 
q| Zhey shall sear. They shall be alarmed 
when danger comes, ‘They shall find 
that their idol-gods cannot defend them. 

12. The smath with the tongs. The 
prophet proceeds here to show the folly 
and absurdity of idolatry ; and in order 
tov this he goes into an extended state- 


no water, and is faint. 


@ P4.97.7, b ch.40,19,ée. 1 or, an axe, 


ment (ver. 12-19) of the manner In 
which idols were usually made. Lowth 
remarks, ‘ The sacred writers are gener- 
ally large and eloquent on the subject 
of idolatry; they treat it with great 
severity, and set forth the absurdity of 
it in the strongest light. But this pas- 
sage of Isaiah far exceeds anything that 
was ever written on the subject, ir, force 
of argument, energy of expression, and 
elegance of composition. One or two of 
the Apocryphal writers have attempted 
' to imitate the prophet, but with very ill 

success ( Wisd. xiii. 11-19; xv. 7, &e.; 

Baruch vi.)’ TIlorace, however, has 
i given a description of the making of 
‘idols, which, for severity of satire, and 
| Pungency of sarcasm, has a strong re- 
, semblance to this description in Isaiah:— 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum ; 
Cum fahber, ineertus scamuunifaceretne Priapum 
Maluit esse Deum. 

Sat. I. viii. 1-3. 


Lowth renders the plirase ‘the smith 
with the tongs,’ ‘The smith cutteth 
off a portion of iron.’ Noyes, ‘The 
smith prepareth an axe.’ The LXX. 
‘The carpenter sharpeneth (3%uvs) iron’ 
(cidngov), t.e., an axe. So also the 
Syriac. Gesenius renders it, ‘The smith 
makes an axe.’ Many other renderings 
of the passage have been proposed. ‘The 
idea in this verse is, I think, that the 
prophet describes the commencement of 
the process of making a graven image. 
For that purpose, he goes back even to 
| the making of the instruments by which 
it is manufactured, and in this verse he 
describes the process of making an axe, 
with a view to the cutting down of the 
tree, and forming a god. That he does 
not here refer.to the making of the idol 
itself is apparent from the fact that the 
process here described is that of working 
in tron ; but idols were not made of iron, 
and that here described especially (ver. 
11, sg.) is one made of wood. ‘The phrase 
here used, therefore, refers to the pro- 
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13 The carpenter stretcheth out! 
his rule, he marketh it out with a 
line, he fitteth it with planes, and 
he marketh it out with the compass, 


cess of axc-making with a view to cut- | 
ting down a tree to make a god ; and: 
the prophet deseribes the ardour and | 
activity with which it is done, to show 

how much haste they were in to com- 

plete it. The literal translation of this 

phrase is, ‘‘The workman (2h, st. const. 

for 3717) of iron [maketh] anaxe.’ | Both 

worketh tn the coals. And he works 

the piece of iron of which he is making 

an axe in the coals. He blows the coals 

in order to produce an intense heat (see 

ch. liv. 16)—‘ Behold, I have created : 
the smith that bloweth the coals in the 

fire.’ (And fashioneth tt with ham-, 
merg. Forms the mass of iron into an 

axe. Axes were not cast, but wrought. | 
{And worketh tt with the strength of | 
his arms. Or, he works it with his’ 
strong arms—referring to the fact that’ 
the arm of the smith, by constant usage, ' 
becomes exceedingly strong. <A descrip- 
tion remarkably similar to this occurs 
in Virgil when he is describing the 
Cyclops: 

Mlli inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 


In numeruin; versantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 
Georg. iv. 174, 175. 


Heaved with vast strength their arms in order 


‘ 
| 
i 


rise, 
And blow to blow in measured chime replies ; 
While with firm tongs they turn the sparkling 


ore, 
And Etna’s caves with ponderous anvils roar. 
SoTHEny, 

| Yea, he is hungry. He exhausts 
himself by his hard labour. The idea 
is, that he is so anxious to have it done, 
so engaged, so diligent, that he does 
not even stop to take necessary refresh- 
ment. J And his strength faileth. He 
works till he is completely exhausted. 
{ He drinketh no water. Te does not 
intermit his work even long enough to 
take a draught of water, so hurried is 
he. While the iron is hot, he works 
with intense ardour, lest it should grow 
cool, and his work be retarded—a very 
graphic description of what all have 
seen in a blacksmith’s shop. The Rev. 
J. Williams states that when the South 
Sca islanders made an idol, they strictly 
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and maketh it after the figure of a 
man, according to the beauty of a 
man; that it may remain in the 
house. 


abstained from food ; and although they 


might be, and were sometimes, three 
days about the work, no water, and he 
believes no food, passed their lips all the 
time. This fact would convey a satis- 
factory elucidation of an allusion not 
otherwise easily explained (Lictorial 
Bible). 

13. The carpenter. The axe is made 
(ver. 12), and the carpenter now pro- 
ceeds to the construction of the god. 
{| Stretcheth out his rule. For the pur- 
pose of laying out his work, or measur- 
ing it. The word here rendered ‘ rule,’ 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SCULPTORS 
Blocking out stone tor the formation of an Idol. 
From Roselliui. 


however (1p), means properly a line ; 
and should be so rendered here, The 
carpenter stretches out a line, but nota 
rule. Q He marketh it out with a line. 
He marks out the shape; the length, 
and breadth, and thickness of the body, 
in the rough and unhewn piece of wood 
He has an idea in his mind of the pro- 
per shape of a god, and he goes to work 
to make one of that form. The expres- 
sion ‘to mark out with a line,’ is, how- 
ever, not congruous. The word which 
is here used, and which is rendered 
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eT 3 ° 
line (73%) occurs nowhere else in the crayon, which a carpenter uses on a line 


Bible. Lowth and Kimehi render it, | to mark out his work. But according 
‘Red ochre.’ According to this the | to Gesenius, the word means an awl, or 
reference is to the chalk, red clay, or | @ stylus, or engraver, with which the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CARPENTERS WITH TUE ADZE AND SAW.—From Bosellint. 


artist sketches the outlines of the figure | 9 Marketh it out with the compass. 
to be sculptured. A carpenter always | From am (hhug), to make a circle, to 
uses such an instrument in laying out | revolve, as compasses do. By a com- 
and marking his work. {J He fiteth it | pass he accurately designates the parts, 
with planes. Or rather with chisels, | and marks out the symmetry of the 
or carving-tools, with which wooden | form. {| According to the beauty of a 
images were carved. Planes are rather | man. Perhaps there may be a little 
adapted to a smooth surface ; carving | sarcasm here in the thought that a god 
is performed with chisels. ‘The word | should be made in the shape of a man. 


CARVING AN IDOL.—From Rogvllint. | eM ee 


is derived from 987, fo cut of. The PAINTING AN IDOL.—From Rosellint. 


Chaldee renders it, daIw— A knife.’ It was true, however, that the statues 
The LXX. render this, ‘ Framed it by | of the gods among the ancients were 
ruie, and glued the parts together.’ | made after the most perfect conceptions 
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14 [le heweth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress and the oak, 
which he !strenetheneth for him- 


1 or, taketh courage. 

of the human form. The statuary of 
the Greeks was of this description, and 
the images of Apollo, of Venus, and of 
Jupiter, have been celebrated every- 
where as the most perfect representations 
of the human form. That it may 
remain in the house. To dwell in a 
temple. Such statues were usually made 
to decorate a temple ; or rather perhaps 
temples were reared to be dwelling- 
places of the gods. It may be implied 
here, that the idol was of no use but to 
remain in a house. It could not lear, 
or save. It was like a useless piece of 
furniture, and had none of the attributes 
of God. 

14. He heweth him down cedars. Tn 
the previous verses, the prophet had 
described the formation of an axe with 
which the work was to be done (ver. 12), 
and the laying out, and carving of the 
idol (ver. 13). In this verse he proceeds 
to describe the material of which the 
idol was made, and the different pur- 
poses (ver. 15-]7) to which that material 
was applied. The olject is to show the 
amazing stupidity of those who should 
worship a god made of the same ma- 
terial from which they made a fire to 
warm themselves, or to cook their food. 
For a description of cedars, see Notes 
on ch. ix. 10. J And taketh. ‘lakes to 
himself; that is, makes use of. J The 
cypress (MIvN tirzd). This word occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. It is prob- 
ably derived from a root (191m tdrdz), 
signifying to be hard, or firm. Tlence 
it probably means some spccies of wood 
that derived its name from its hardness 
or firmness. Jerome translates it, Ilex 
{a species of oak)—‘ the holm-oak.’ It 
was an evergreen. ‘This species of ever- 
green, Gesenius says, was abundant in 
Palestine.  [ And the oak. The oak 
was commonly used for this purpose on 
account of its hardness and durability. 
{ Which he strengthensth for himself. 
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self among the trees of the forest ; 
he planteth an ash, and the rain 


| doth nourish zé. 


pose that it means here to choose, t.e., 
to sct fast, or appoint ; and they appeal 
to Ps. Ixxx. 15, 17, ‘thou madest strong 
for thyself.” Kimchi supposes that it 
means, that he gave himself’ with the 
utmost diligence and care to select the 
hest kinds of wood for the purpose. 
Vitringa, that he was intent on his 
work, and did not leave the place, but 
refreshed himself with food in the woods 
without returning home, in order that he 
might accomplish his design. Others 
interpret it to mean that he girded 
himself with strength, and made use of 
his most intense effurts in felling the 
trees of the forest. Lowth renders it, 
‘Layeth in good store of the trees of 
the forest.’ It may mean that he gave 
himself with great diligence to the work ; 
ov may it not mean that he planted 
such trees, and took grent pains in 
watering and cultivating them for this 
purpose? q] He planteth an ash (yi), 


The Septuagint renders it, Mirsy — 
‘Pine.’ Jerome also renders it, Pénum. 
Gesenius supposes the name was given 
from the fact that the tree had a tall 
and slender top, which, when it vibrated, 
gave forth a tremulous, creaking sound 
(from 423 randn). This derivation is, 
however, somewhat fanciful. Most in- 
terpreters regard it as the ash—a well- 
known tree. In idolatrous countries, 
where it is common to have idols in 
almost every family, the business of 
tdol-making is a very important manu- 
facture. Of course, large quantities of 
wood would be needed ; and it would be 
an object to procure that which was 
most pure, or as we say, ‘clear stuff,’ and 
which would work easily, and to advant- 
age. It became important, therefore, 
to cultivate that wood, as we do tor 
shipbuilding, or for cabinet-work, and 
doubtless groves were planted for this 
purpose. QJ And the rain doth nourish 
it. These circumstances are mentioned 


Marg. ‘Taketh courage.’ The word) to show the folly of worshipping a god 
YOR means properly to sérengthen, to) that was formed in this manner. Per- 
make strong, to repair, to replace, to, haps also the prophet means to intimate 
harden. Rosenmiiller and Gesenius sup-! that though the man planted the tree, 
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15 Then shall it be for «1 man 
to burn: for he will take thereof and 
warm himself; yea, he kindleth 7¢, 
and baketh bread ; yea, he maketh 
a god, and worshippeth i : he mak- 
eth it a graven image, and falleth 
down thereto. 

16 Ile burneth part thereof in 
the fire: with part thereof he eat- 
eth flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is 
satisfied, yea, he warmeth himself, 
and saith, Aha, l am warm, I have 
seen the fire : 


yet that he could not make it grow. IIc 


was dependent on the rains of heaven ; 
and even in making an idol-god he was 
indebted to the providential care of the 
true God. Men, even in their schemes 
of wickedness, are dependent on God. 
Even in forming and executing plans 
to oppose and resist him, they can do 
nothing without his aid. Ile preserves 
them, feeds them, clothes thein ; and the 
instruments which they use against him 
are those which he has nurtured. On 
the rain of heaven ; on the sunbeam and 
the dew; on the teeming earth, and on 
the elements which he has made, and 
which he controls, they are dependent ; 
and they can do nothing in their wicked 
plans without abusing the bounties of 
his Providence, and the expressions of 
lis tender merey. 


15. Then shall it be for a man to! 


lurn. It will afford materials for a fire. 
The design of this verse and the follow- 
ing is, to ridicule the idea of a man’s 
using parts of the same tree to make a 
fire to cook his victuals, to warm him- 
self, and to shape a god. Nothing 
could be more stupid than the conduct 
here referred to, and yet it is common 
all over the heathen world. It shows 
the utter debasement of the race, that 
they thus of the same tree make a fire, 
coulk their food, and construct their 
ods. 

16. With part thereof he eateth flesh. 
That is, he prepares flesh to eat, or pre- 
pares his food. QJ lle roasteth roast. 

e roasts meat. 

18. They have not known nor under- 
stood. ‘They are stupid, ignorant, and 
blind. Nothing could more strikingly 
show their ignorance and stupidity than 
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17 And the residue thereof he 
maketh a god, even his graven 
image : he falleth down unto it, and 
worshippeth 2, and prayeth unto it, 
and saith, Deliver me, for thou aré 
my god. 

18 They zhave not known nor 
understood: for he hath !shut 
their eyes, that they cannot sec ; 
and their hearts, that they cannot 
understand. 


@ ch.45,20. 5 ch.6.9,10, 1 duubed. 
this idol worship. {| fle hath shut their 
eyes. God hath closed their eyes. Marg. 
‘Daubed.’ The word here used, 7% 
from mm denotes properly to spread 
over ; to besmear ; to plaster; as, ¢.9., 
a wall with mortar (Lev. xiv. 42; 1 
Chron. xxix. 4; Ezek. xiii. 10, 22, 28). 
Ilere it means to cover over the eyes so 
as to prevent vision ; and hence, meta- 
phorically, to make them stupid, igno- 
rant, dull. Tt is attributed to God in 
accordance with the common statement 
of the Scriptures, that he does what he 
permits to be done (see Notes on ch. vi. 
9,10). Itdoes not ean that God had 
doue it by any physical, or direct agency, 
but that it had occurred under the ad- 
ministration of his Providence. It is 
also true that the Ilebrew writers some- 
times employ an active verb when the 
signification is passive, and when the 
main idea is, that anything was in fact 
done. Tere the main point is not the 
agent by which this was done, but the 

act that their eyes were blinded—and 
perhaps all the force of the verb my 
used here would be expressed if it was 
rendered in an impersonal, or in a pas- 
sive form, ‘it is covered as to their 
eyes,’ z.¢., their eyes are shut, without 
suggesting that it was done by Gad. 
Sothe LXX. render it, Aarnpaveddnoay— 
‘They are blind,’ or involved in darkuess, 
So the Chaldee, yuu (also in the 
plural)—‘ Their eyes are obscured’ or 
blind. It cannot be proved from this 
text that God is, by direct agency, the 
author by whom it was done. It was 
not uncommon to shut up, or seal up the 
eyes for various purposes in the East, 
and unquestionably the prophet alludes 
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19 And none !considereth «in 
his heart, neither 7s there know- 
ledge nor understanding to say, 
I have burnt part of it in the fire ; 
yea, also I have baked bread upon 
the coals thereof; 1 have roasted 
flesh, and eaten it ; and shall I make 
the residue thereof an abomination ? 


to some such custom. ‘It is one of 
the solemnities at a Jewish wedding at 
Aleppo, according to Dr. Russell, who 
mentions it as the most remarkable thing 
in their ceremonies at that time. It is 
done by fastening the eyelids together 
with a gum, and the bridegroom is the 
person, he says, if he remembered right, 
that opens the bride's eyesat the appoint- 
ed time. Itis also used as‘a punishment 
in those countries. So Sir Thomas Roe’s 
chaplain, in his account of his voyages 
to East India, tells us of a son of the 
Great Mogul, whom he had seen, and 
with whom Sir Thomas had conversed, 
that had before that time been cast into 
prison by his father, where his eyes were 
sealed up, by something put before them, 
which might not be taken off for three 
years; after which time the seal was 
taken away, that he might with freedom 
enjoy the light, though not his liberty.’ 
—(Harmer’s Obs. vol. iii., pp. 507, 508. 
Ed. Lond. 8vo, 1808.) 

19. And none considercth in his heart. 
Marg. ‘ Setteth to.’ He does not place 
the subject near his heart or mind; he 
does not think of it. A similar phrase 
occurs in ch, xlvi. 8: ‘ Bring it again to 
mind.’ It is a phrase drawn from the 
act of placing an object near us, in order 
to examine it closely; and we express 
the same idea by the phrase ‘ looking at 
a thing,’ or ‘looking at it closely.’ ‘The 
sense is, they had not attentively and | 
carefully thought on the folly of what: 
they were doing—a sentiment which is 
as true of all sinners as it was of stupid 
idolaters. An abomination. A name 
that is often given to an idol (2 Kings 
xi. 5, 7; xxiii. 13). The meaning is, 
that an idol was abominable and detest- 
able in the sight of a holy God. It was 
that which he could not endure. J Shatl 
I fall down to the stock of a tree ? 
Marg. ‘That which comes of.’ The 
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shall I fall down to 2the stock of a 
tree ? 

20 He feedeth on ashes: a de- 
ceived heart 2hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Js there not a lie in 
my right hand ? 


1 setteth to. @ fo.7.2, 2 that which somes of. 
5 Ho.4.12; Bo.1,21; 3Th.2.11, 


word 543 means properly produce, in- 
crease, and here evidently a stock or 
trunk of wood. So it is in the Chaldee. 

20. He feedeth on ashes. There 
have been various interpretations of this. 
Jerome renders it, ‘ A part of it is ashes ;’ 
the Chaldee, ‘Lo! half of the god is re- 
duced to ashes;’ the Septuagint, ‘ Know 
thou that their heart is ashes.’ The 
word here rendered ‘feedeth’ (mp4) 
means properly to feed, graze, pasture; 
and then, figuratively, to delight, or 
take pleasure in any person or thing 
(Prov. xiii. 20; xv. 14; xxviii. 7; xxix.3). 
In Hos. xii. 1, ‘Ephraim feedeth on 
wind,’ it means to strive after something 
vain or unprofitable ; to seck that which 
will prove to be vain and unsatisfactory. 
So here it means, that in their idol-ser- 
vice they would not obtain that which 
they sought. It would be like a man 
who sought for food, and found it to be 
dust or ashes; and the service of au 
idol compared with what man needed, 
or compared with the true religion, would 
be like ashes compared with nutritious 
and wholesome diet. This graphic de- 
scription of the effect of idolatry is just 
as true of the ways of sin, and of the 
pursuits of the world now. It is true 
of the gay and the fashionable ; of those 
whoseek happiness in riches and honours; 
of all those who make this world their 
portion, that they are feeding on ashes 
—they seek that which is vain, unsub- 
stantial, unsatisfactory, and which will 
yet fill the soul itself with disgust and 
loathing. A deceived heart hath turned 
him aside. This is the true source of 
the difficulty ; this is the fountain of all 
idolatry and sin. The heart is first 
wrong, and then the understanding, and 
the whole conduct is turned aside from 
the path of truth and duty (comp. Rom. 
i. 28). YA le tr my righthand. The 
right hand is the instrument of action. 
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21 Remember these, O Jacob 
and Israel; for thou art my ser- 
vant: I have formed thee; thou 
art my servant: O Israel, thou 
shalt not be ¢ forgotten of me. 

22 I have blotted out, 20s a 
thick cloud, thy transgressions, 
and, as a cloud, thy sins: return 


@ ch.49.14,15. 6 ch.1,18; Ps.103.19, 
€ 1Co.6.20; 1 Pe.1.18; Ite.5.9. 


A lie is a name often given to an idol as 
being false and delusive. The sense is, 
that that which they had been-making, 
and on which they were depending, was 
deceitful and vain. The work of their 
right hand—the fruit of their skill and 
toil, was deceptive, and could not save 
them. The doctrine is, that that which 
sinners rely on to save their souls; that 
which has cost their highest cfforts as a 
scheme to save them, is false and delu- 
sive. All schemes of religion of human 
origin ave of this description; and all 
will be alike deceptive and ruinous to 
the soul. 

21. Remember these. Remember 
these things which are now said about 
the folly of idolatry, and the vanity of 
worshipping idols. The object of the 
argument is, to turn their attention to 
God, and to lead them to put their trust 
in him. {J Zhou art my servant (see 
Notes on ch. xlii. 19; xliii. 1). 

22. I have blotted out. The word 
here used (MM), means properly to wipe 
away, and is often applied to sins, as if 
the account was wiped off, or as we ex- 
press it, blotted out (Ps. li. 3, 11; see 
Note on ch. xliii. 25). The phrase, ‘ to 
blot out sins like a cloud,’ however, is 
unusual, and the idea not very obvious. 
The true idea would be expressed by 
rendering it, ‘I have made them to van- 
ish as a thick cloud ;’ and the sense is, 
as the wind drives away a thick cloud, 
however dark and frowning it may be, 
so that the sky is clear and serene, so 
God had caused their sins to disappear, 
and had removed the storm of his anger. 
Nothing can more strikingly represent 
sin in its nature and consequences, than 
a dense, dark, frowning cloud that comes 
over the heavens, and shuts out the sun, 
and fills the air with gloom; and nothing 
can more beautifully represent the na- 
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unto me; for I have ¢redeemed 
thee. 

23 ¢Sing, O ye heavens; for 
the Lorp hath done it: shout, ye 
lower parts of the earth, break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, 
QO «forest, and every tree therein : 
for the Lorp hath redeemed Jacob, 
and glorified / himself in Israel. 

@ P9,96,11,12; Re.18.20.  ¢ Eze.36.1,8. _f ch.55.13. 


ture and effect of pardon than the idea 
of removing such a cloud, and leaving 
the sky pure, the air calm and serene, 
and the sun pouring down his beams of 
warmth and light on theearth. So the 
soul of the sinner is enveloped and over- 
shadowed with a dense cloud; but par- 
don dissipates that cloud, and it is calm, 
and joyful, and serene. { And as a 
cloud. The Chaldee render this, ‘ As a 
flying cloud.’ The difference between 
the two words here rendered ‘thick 
cloud,’ and ‘ cloud’ (ay and 4 29) is, that 


the former is expressive of a cloud as 
dense, thick, compact; and the latter as 
covering or veiling the heavens. Lowth 
renders the latter word ‘ Vapour;’ Noyes, 
‘Mist.’ Both words, however, usually 
denote a cloud. A passage similar to 
this is found in Demosthenes, as quoted 
by Lowth : «This decree made the dan- 
ger then hanging over the city pass away 
likea cloud.’ ¥ feturn untome. Since 
your sins are pardoned, and such mercy 
has been shown, return now, and scrve 
me. The argument here is derived from 
the mercy of God in forgiving them, and 
the doctrine is, that the fact that God 
has forgiven us imposes the strongest 
obligations to devote ourselves to his 
service. The fact that we are redeemed 
and pardoned is the highest argument 
why we should consecrate all our powers 
to him who has purehased and forgiven 
us. 
23. Sing, O ye heavens (see ch. xlii. 
10). It is common in the sacred writings 
to call on the heavens, the earth, and all 
ereated things, to join in the praise of 
God on any great and glorious event 
(see Ps. xevi. 1, 11, 12; exlviii.) The 
occaston of the joy here was the fact 
that God had redeemed his people—a 
fact, in the joy of which the heavens 
and earth were called to participate. An 
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24 Thus «saith the Lorp, thy 
Redeemer, and he that formed 
thee from the womb, I am the 
Loxp that maketh all things ; that 
stretcheth ¢ forth the heavens alone : 
that spreadcth abroad the earth by 
myself ; 


apostrophe such as the prophet here uses 
is common in all writings, where inani- 
mate objects are addressed as having life, 
and as capable of sharing in the emotions 
of the speaker. Vitringa has endeay- 
cured to show that the various objects 
ere enumerated are emblematic, and 
that by the heavens are meant the angels 
which are in heaven ; by the Jower parts 
of the earth, the mure humble and ob- 
scure republics of the heathen; by the 
mountains, the greater and more mighty 
kingdoms ; by the forest, and the trees, 
large and spacious cities, with their no- 
bles. So Grotius also interprets the 
passage. But the passage is a highly- 
wrought expression of elevated feeling; 
the language of poetry, where the pro- 
plict calls on all objects to exult ;—an 
apostrophe to the highest heavens and 
the lowest part of the carth—the moun- 
tains and the forests—the most sublime 
objects in nature—to exult in the fact 
that the Jewish people were delivered 
from their long and painful captivity, 
and restored again to their own land. . 
{] Zhe Lorn hath done it. las deliv- 
ered his people from their captivity in 
Babylon. ‘There is, however, no impro- 
priety in supposing that the eye of the 
prophet also rested on the glorious de- 
liverance of his people by the Messiah ; 
and that he regarded one event as em- 
blematic of, and introductory totheother. 
Che language here used will certainly 
appropriately express the feelings which 
should be manifested in view of the 
plan of redemption under the Messiah. 
TI Shout, ye lower parts of the earth. 
The foundations of the earth; the parts 
remote from the high heavens. Let the 
highest and the lowest objects shout; 
the highest heavens, and the depths of 
the earth. The LXX. render it, Té 
Siptdua vis yis— The foundations of the 
earth.’ Suv the Chaldee. § Ye moun- 
tains. So in Psalm exlviii. 9, 13: 
* Mountains and all hills; fruitful trees : 
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25 That ¢frustrateth the tokens 
of the liars, and maketh diviners 
mad ; that turneth wise men back- 
ward, and maketh their knowledge 
foolish. 


@ ver.6, Bb Ga.l13 © Pe,104.2, 


 9.Ch,18.11,34; Je,50.36; 1C0.3.19. 


and all cedars—let them praise the 


name of the Lorp.’ { O forest, and 
every tree therein. Referring either to 
Lebanon, as being the most magnificent 
forest known to the prophet; or to any 
forest as a great and sublime object. 

24. Thy Redeemer (see Note on ch. 
xiii. 1). And he that formed thee 
from thee womb (see Note on ver. 2). 
{ That stretcheth forth the heavens (see 
Note on ch. xl. 22). | That spreadeth 
abroad the earth. Representing the 
earth, as is often done in the Scrip- 
tures, asa plain. God here appeals to 
the fact that he alone had made the 
heavens and the earth, as the demon- 
stration that he is able to accomplish 
what is here said of the deliverance of 
his people. The same God that made 
the heavens is the Redeemer and Pro- 
tector of the church, and tuxrerore 
the church is safe. 

25. Lhat frusirateth. eb. ‘ Break- 
ing:’ t.¢., destroying, rendering vain, 
The idea is, that that which necroman- 
cers and diviners relicd on as certain 
demonstration that what they predicted 
would be fulfilled, God makes vain and 
inefficacious. The event which they 
predicted did not follow, and all their 
alleged proofs that they were endowed 
with Divine or miraculous power he 
rendered vain. YJ Zhe tokens. eb. 
mink— Signs.’ ‘This word is usually 
applied to miracles, or to signs of the 
Divine interposition and presence. Iere 
it means the things on which diviners 
and sovthsayers relied; the tricks ot 
cunning and sleight-of-hand which they 
adduced as miracles, or as demonstra- 
tions that they were under a divine 
influence. See the word more fully 
explained in the Notes on ch. vii. 2. 
¥ Vhke liars. Deceivers, Loasters— 
meaning conjurers, or false prophets 
(comp. Jer. ]. 36; see also Note on Isa, 
xvi. 6), And maketh diviners mad. 
That is, makes them foolish, or deprives 
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26 That confirmeth «the word 
of his servant, and performeth the 
counsel of his messengers; that 
saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
inhabited; and to the cities of 


@ Zec.1.6;3 Pe.1.19. 


them of wisdom. They pretend to fore- 


tell future events, but the event does not 
correspond with the prediction, God 
orders it otherwise, and thus they are 
shown to be foolish, or unwise. ] That 
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Judah, Yo shall be built ; and [ 
will raise up the 1 decayed places 
thereof : 

27 That saith to the deep, Be dry, 
and I will dry up thy rivers ; 


1 ewerstes. 


establish the words of his servants the 
proplicts, and that their predictions in 
regard to the return from the captivity 
in a special manner would be fultilled. 
 Y The counsel of his messengers. The 


turncth wise men backward. Lowth! prophets whom he had sent to announce 
renders this, ‘Who reverseth the de-! future events, and to give counsel and 
vices of the sages.’ The sense is, lic: consolation to the nation. J That saith 
puts them to shame. The idea seems! to Jerusalem. Jerusalem is here sup- 
to be derived from the fact that when: posed to be lying in ruins, and the 


one is ashamed, or disappointed, or 
fails of performing what he promised, 
he turns away his face (see 1 Kings 
ii. 16, marg.) ‘The ‘wise men,’ here 
denote the sages; the diviners, the 
soothsayers; and the sense is, that 
they were not able to predict future 
events, and that when their prediction 
failed, they would be suffused with 


people to be in captivity in Babylon. 
In this situation, God is represented as 
addressing desolate Jerusalem, and say- 
ing, that it should be again inhabited, 
and that the cities of Judah should be 
rebuilt. J Zhe decayed places. Marg. 
‘Wastes.’ No land, probably, was ever 
more completely desolated than the 
‘land of Judea wheu its inhabitants were 


shame. § And maketh their know-' carried to Babylon. 
ledge foolish. Ie makes them appear} 27. That susth to the deep, Be dry, 


tobe fools. It is well known that sooth- ; Lowth supposes, that this refers to the 
sayers and diviners abounded in the fact that Cyrus took Babylon by divert- 
East; and it is not improbable that the ing from their course the waters of the 
prophet here means that when Babylon ‘ river Euphrates, and thus leaving the 
was attacked by Cyrus, the diviners bed of the river dry, so that he could 
and soothsayers would predict his de- march his army under the walls of the 
feat, and the overthrow of his army, but: city (see Notes on ch. xiii., xiv.) With 
that the result would show that they , this interpretation, also, Vitringa, J. II. 
were utterly incapable of predicting a; Michaclis, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, aud 
future event. ‘lhe whole passage here ; some others, accord. Gesenius supposes 
has reference to the taking of Babylon lthat it isa description of the power of 
by Cyrus, and should be interpreted! God in general; and some others have 


accordingly, 

26. That conjfirmeth the word of his 
servant. Probably the word ‘servant’ 
here is to be taken in a collective sense, 
as referring to the prophets in general 
who had foretold the return of the Jews 
to their own Jand, and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. Or it may be, that the 
prophet refers more particularly to him- 


self as having made a full prediction of | 


this event. ‘The parallel expression, 
‘his messengers,’ however, is in the 
plural number, and thus it is rendered 
probable that the word here refers to 
the prophets collectively. ‘The idea is, 


that it was a characteristic of God to— 


| veferred it to the dividing of the waters 
of the Red Sea when the [ebrews came 
jout of Egypt, as in ch. lili. 16, 17. 
| The most obvious interpretation is that 
, of Lowth, Vitringa, &c., by which it is 
supposed that it refers to the drying up 
! of the Euphrates and the streams about 
Babylon, when Cyrus took the city. 
The principal reasons for this inter- 
pretation are, first, that the entire state- 
ment in these verses has reference to 
the events connected with the taking of 
Babylon; secondly, that it is strikingly 
descriptive of the manner in which the 
city was taken by Cyrus; and thirdly, 
that Cyrus is expressly mentioned (ver. 
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28 That saith of Cyrus, He is 
my shepherd, and shall perform 
all my pleasure: even saying to 


28), as being concerned in the transac- 
tion here referred to. The word ren- 
dered ‘deep’ (353) denotes properly 
anything sunk; the depth of the sca; 
an abyss. But it may be applied toa 
deep river, and especially to the Eu- 
phrates, as a deep and mighty stream. 
In Jer. li. 86, the word ‘sea’ is applied 
to the Euphrates : 

*I will dry up her sea, 

And make her springs dry.’ 
Cyrus took the city of Babylon, after 
having besieged it a long time in vain, 
by turning the waters of the river into 
a vast Jake, forty miles square, which 
had been constructed in order to carry 
off the superfluous waters in a time of 
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Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; 
and to the temple, Thy foundation 
shall be laid. 


@ Ezr,1.1,&c. 


Divine inspiration. The name of Cyrus 
(eats, Korésh ; Gr. Kogos), the Greek 
writers say, means ‘ the sun.’ It is con- 

| tracted from the Persian word khor- 
schid, which in that language has this 
signification. Cyrus was the celebrated 
king of the Medes and Persians, and 

‘was the son of Cambyses the Persian, 
and of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, 

king of the Medes. For an account of 

| his character and reign, see the Notes 

,on ch, xli. 2, where I have anticipated 

‘all that is needful to be said here. § He 
is my shepherd. A shepherd is one who 

‘Jeads and guides a flock, and then the 
word denotes, by a natural and easy 
metaphor, a ruler, or leader of a people. 


inundation. By doing this, he laid the|‘Thus the name is given to Moses in 
channel of the river almost dry, and | Isa. xliii. 2; comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 20, and 
was thus enabled to enter the city above | Ezek. xxxiv. 28. The name here is 
and below, under the walls, and to take | given to Cyrus because God would em- 
it by surprise. The LXX. render the ; ploy him to conduct his people again to 
word ‘deep’ here by ’ABsoeow— Abyss.’ | their own land. ‘The word ‘my’ im- 
The Chaldee, ‘ Who says to Babylon, Be | plies, that he was under the direction 
desolate, and I will dry up your streams.’ | of God, and was employed in his service. 
q Iwill dry up thy rivers. Referring ,{ And shall perform all my pleasure. 
doubtless to the numerous canals or | In destroying the city and kingdom of 
artificial streams by which Babylon | Babylon; in delivering the Jewish cap- 
and the adjacent country were watcred. | tives ; and in rebuilding Jerusalem, and 
These were supplied from the Euphrates, ‘the temple. {| Even saying to Jeru- 
and when that was diverted from its‘ salem. That is, I say to Jerusalem. 
usual bed, of course they became dry. | The Vulgate and the LXX. render this 

28. That saith of Cyrus. This is the }as meaning God, and not Cyrus, and 
first time in which Cyrus is expressly | doubtless this is the true construction. 
named by Isaiah, though he is often re-| It was one of the things which God 
ferred to. Ile is mentioned by him only | would do, to say to Jerusalem that it 
in one other place expressly by name} should be rebuilt. {| And to the temple. 
(ch. xlv. 1). Ie is several times men- | ‘Though now desolate and in ruins, yet 
tioned elsewhere in the Old ‘festament ! it shall be reconstructed, and its founda- 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 1, 2, 7; ; tion shall be firmly laid. The phrase 
iii. 7; iv. 8; v.13, 17; Dan. i. 21; vi. 28; ‘to Jerusalem,’ and ‘to the temple,’ 
x. 3). Ile began his reign about B.c.; should be rendered ‘of,’ in accordance 
550, and this propheey was therefore | with a common signification of the pre- 
delivered not far from a hundred and‘ position , and as it is rendered in the 
fifty years before he ascended the throne. | former part of the verse when speaking 


None but God himself, or he whom God 
inspired, could have mentioned so long 
before, the name of him who should 
deliver the Jewish people from bondage ; 
and if this was delivered, therefore, by 


of Cyrus (comp. Gen. xx. 13; Judg. 
ix.54). It was indeed under the direc- 
tion of Cyrus that the city of Jerusalem 
was rebuilt, and the temple recon- 
structed (Ezra i. 1); but still it was 


Isaiah, it proves that he was under: to be traced to God, who raised him up 


B.C.690.] 
CHAPTER XLV. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tue subject which was introduced in the 
previous chapter (ver. 28) constitutes the main 
topic of this. God had there introduced the 
name of Cyrus as he who was to deliver his 
people from their captivily, and to restore them 
to their own land. This chapter is almost en- 
tirely occupicd with a statement of the deliver- 
ance which would be effected through him— 
with an occasional reference to the more im- 
portant deliverance which would be effected 
under the Messiah. The general subject of the 
chapter is the overthrow of Babylon, the deliy- 
erance of the Jews hy Cyrus, and the events 
cousequent on that, adapted to give consolation 
to the friends of God, particularly the future 
conversion of the Gentiles to the true religion. 

I, An apostrophe to Cyrus, stating the design 
for which God liad raised him up, and what he 
would do for him (1-8). This statement also 
comprises several items :—1. God would subdue 
uations before him, open brazen gates, aud give 
him the treasures of kings (1-3). 2. The design 
for which God would do this would be, that he 
might deliver his people, and that the world 
might know that Jenovan was the true and 
only God (4-7). 3. The joyful consequences of 
this event—so great that the heavens are repre- 
sented as dropping down rightcousness, and the 
earth as bringing forth salvation in consequence 
of it (8). 

II. Those who strive with their Maker are 
reproved and rebuked (9, 10). This is probably 
designed to apply to the people of Babylon, or 
to complainers in general in regard to the 
government of God. 


for this purpose. That this passage 
was seen by Cyrus is the testimony of 
Josephus, and is morally certain from 
the nature of the case, since, otherwise, 
it is ineredible that he should have 
aided the Jews in returning to their 
own land, and in rebuilding their city 
and temple (see Introd. § 2). ‘This is 
one of. the numerous instances in the 
Bible, in which God claims contro! and 
juvisdiction even over heathen princes 
and monarchs, and in which he says 


that their plans are under his direction, 
and made subservient to his will. 


all, and that he makes the voluntary 
purposes of men subservient to him, and 
a part of the means of executing his 
glorious designs in relation to his peo- 
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III. God vindicates himself against the caluin- 
nies and objections of his enemies, and states 
the evidence that he is God, and the consequence 
of his interposition in raising up Cyrus. 1. He 
condescends to reason with men, and is willing 
to be inquired of respecting future events (11). 
2, We had made the carth and all things, and 
he had raised up Cyrus for the purpose of de- 
livering his people (12,13). 3, Ife states the 
consequence of his raising up Cyrus, and their 
deliverance, fur the purpose of comforting his 
people (14). 4. All the worshippers of idols 
should be ashamed and confounded (15, 16) 
5. They who put their trust in God should never 
be confounded (17). 

IV. God vindicates his own character; and 
calls on the nations of idolaters to come and 
compare the claims of idols with him, and eape- 
cially appeals, in proof that he is God, to his 
power of predicting future events (18-21). 

V. The chapter closes by 2 call on all nations 
to trust in him in view of the fact that he is the 
only true God; and with an assurance that all 
should yet trust in him, and that the true reli- 
gion should yet spread over the world (22-25). 
This is designed further to comfort the people 
of God in their exile, aud is a striking prophecy 
of the final universal prevalence of the gospel. 


HUS saith the Lorp to his 

anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I Jhave holden, to subdue 
nations before him; and I will 
loose ¢the loins of kings, to open 
before him the two-leaved gates ; 
and the gates shall not be shut: 


1 or, strengthen d. @ Dan.5,6,30, 


ple. Indecd, all the proud monarchs 
and conquerors of the earth have been 
in some sense instruments in his hand 
of executing his pleasure. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

1. Thus saith the Loup to his an- 
ointed. This is a direct apostrophe to 
Cyrus, though it was uttered not Jess 
than one hundred and fifty years before 
Babylon was taken by him. The word 
‘anointed’ is that which is usually 
rendered Messiah (n°92), and here is 


'rendered by the LXX. Te yerra pov 
It is. 
one of the proofs that God presides over | 


Kéey—‘ To Cyrus, my Christ,’ 2.¢., 
my anointed. Jt properly means the 
anointed, and was a title which was com- 
monly given to the kings of Israel, be- 
cause they were set apart to their office 
by the ceremony of anointing, who henes 
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were called of verorol Kugioxn—‘ The an- 
vinted of the Lord’ (1 Sam. ii. 10, 36; 
xil, 3, 5; xvi. 6; xxiv. 7, 11; xxvi. 9, 
11, 23; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16; xix. 22, 23). 


ISAIAH 
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; up the luins’ is indicative of prepara- 
' tion for a journey, for labour, or for war. 
To wnloose the girdle, or the loins, was 
indicative of a state of rest, repose, or 


There is no evidence that the Persian | feebleness ; and the phrase here means 
kings were inaugurated or consecrated | that God would so order it in his pro- 
by oil, but this is an appellation which | vidence that the kings would be unpre 
was common among the Jews, and is| pared to meet him, or so feeble that 


applied to Cyrus in accordance with 
their usual mode of designating kings. 
It means here that God had solemnly 
set apart Cyrus to perform an import- 
ani public service in his cause. It does 
not mean that Cyrus was a man of 
piety, or a worshipper of the true God, 
of which there is no certain evidence, 
but that his appointment as king was 
owing to the arrangement of God's 
providence, and that he was to be em- 
ployed in accomplishing his purposes. 
The title does not designate holiness of 
character, but appointment to an office. 
{i Whose right hand I have holden. 
Marg. ‘ Strengthened.’ Lowth, ‘Whom 
I hold fast by the right hand.’ The 
idea seems to be, that God had upheld, 
sustained, strengthened him—as we do 
one who is feeble, by taking his right 
hand (sec Notes on ch. xli. 13; xlii. 6). 
{| Zo subdue nations before him. For 
a general account of the conquests of 
Cyrus, see Notes on ch. xli. 2. It may 
be added here, that ‘ besides his native 
subjects, the nations which Cyrus sub- 
duced, and over which he reigned, were the 
Cilicians, Syrians, Paphlagonians, Cap- 
padocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Ca- 
rians, Phenicians, Arabians, Babylon- 
jans, Assyrians, Bactrians, Sacre, and 
Maryandinegy Xenophon describes his 
cipire as extending from the Mediter- 
ranean and Egypt tothe Indian Ocean, 
and trom Ethiopia to the Euxine Sea, 
and conveys a physical idea of its ex- 
tent by observing that the extremities 
were difficult to inhabit, from opposite 
causes—some from excess of heat, and 
others from excess of cold; some from a 
searcity of water, and others from too 
great abundance.’—( Pictorial Bible.) 
{ Aud I will loose the loins of kings. 
The ancients dressed in a large, loose, 
flowing robe thrown over an under-gar- 


ment or tunic, which was shaped to the 
body. The outer robe was girded with 


they would not be able to resist him 
(comp. Job xxxviii. 3; Jer. i.17). See 
also Job xii. 21: 

He pourcth contempt upon princes, 

And weakeneth the strength of the mighty; 
Marg. more correctly, ‘ Looseth the 
girdle of the strong.’ ‘There was a 
literal fulfilment of this in regard to 
Belshazzar, king of Babylon, when the 
city was taken by Cyrus. When the 
hand came forth on the walls of his 
palace, and the mysterious finger wrote 
his condemnation, it is said, ‘ Then the 
king’s countenance was changed, and 
his thoughts troubled him, 30 that the 
joints of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against the other’ 
(Dan. v. 6). The Vulgate renders this, 
‘I will turn the backs of kings.’ J 7% 
open before him the two-leaved gates, 

iaud the gates shall not be shut, ‘The 
folding gates of a city, or a palace. It 
so happened in the scene of revelry 
which prevailed in Babylon when Cyrus 
took it, that the gates within the city 
which led from the streets to the river 
were left open. ‘The city was not only 
enclosed with walls, but there were 
walls within the city on each side of 
the river Euphrates with gates, by which 
the inhabitants had access to the water 
of the river. Ilad not these gates been 
left dpen on that occasion, contrary to 
‘the usual custom, the Persians would 
have been shut up in the bed of the 
river, and could all have been destroyed. 
It also happened in the revelry of that 
night, that the gates of the palace were 
‘left open, so that there was access to 
| every part of the city. Herodotus 
| (i. 191) says, ‘If the besieged had been 
| aware of the designs of Cyrus, or had 
discovered the project before its actual 
accomplishment, they might have ef- 
fected the total destruction of these 
troops. ‘They had only to secure the 
little gates which led to the river, and 


a sash when they toiled, or Jaboured, or | to have manned the embankments on 


went to war, or ran. 


Hence, ‘te gird 


either side, and they might have in- 
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2 I will go before thee, and|brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
make the crooked places straight : | of iron : 


I will break ¢in picces the gates of 
@ Ys.107.17, 


plosed the Persians in a net from which 


they could never have escaped ; as it 
happened they were taken by surprise ; 
and such is the extent of that city, that, 
as the inhabitants themselves affirm, 
they who lived in the extremities were 
made prisoners before the alarm was 
communicated to the centre of the pal- 
ace.’ None but an omniscient Being 
could have predicted, a hundred and 
fifty years before it occurred, that such 
an event would take place; and this is 
one of the many prophecies which de- 
monstrate in the mtst particular man- 
ner that Isaiah was inspired. 

2. Iwill go before thee. ‘To prepare 
the way for conquest, a proof that it is 
by the providence of God that the proud 
conquerors of the earth are enabled to 
triumph. The idea is, I will take away 
everything that would retard or oppose 
your victorious march. {| And make 
the crooked paths straight (see Note on 
ch. xl. 4). The Chaldee renders this, 
‘My word shall go before tlce, and I 
will prostrate the walls.’ Lowth ren- 
ders it, ‘Make the mountains plain.’ 
Noyes, ‘Make the high places plain.’ 
The LXX. render it, "Ogn suaramw— 
‘Level mountains.’ Vulg. Gloriosos 
terre humiliabo— The high places of 
the earth I will bring down.’ The 
word peat (Addhuim) is from “34 
(hédhdr), to be large, ample, swollen, 
tumid; and probably means the swollen, 
tumid places, z.¢., the hills or elevated 
places; and the idea is, that God would 
make them level, or would remove all 
obstructions out of his way. J will 
break in pieces the gates of brass. 
Ancient cities were surrounded by walls, 
and secured by strong gates, which were 
not unfrequently made of brass. ‘To 
Babylon there were one hundred gates, 
twenty-five on each side of the city, 
which, with their posts, were made of 
brass. ‘In the circumference of the 
walls,’ says Herodotus (i. 179), ‘ at dif- 
ferent distances, were a hundred massy 
gates of brass, whose hinges and frames 
were of the same metal.’ It was to 
this, doubtless, that the passage before 


3 And I will give thee the trea- 


us refers. (J The bars of iron. With 


which the gates of the city were fast- 
ened. ‘Onc method of securing the gates 
of fortified places among the ancients, 
was to cover them with thick plates of 
iron—a custom which is still used in the 
East, and seems to be of great antiquity, 
We learn from Pitts, that Algiers has 
five gates, and some of these have two, 
some three other gates within them, 
and some of them plated all over with 
iron. Pococke, speaking of a bridge 
near Antioch, called the iron bridge, 
says, that there are two towers belong- 
ing to it, the gates of which are covered 
with iron plates. Some of these gates 
are plated over with brass; such are 
the enormous gates of the principal 
mosque at Damascus, formerly the 
church of John the Baptist’ (Paxton). 
The general idca in these passages is, 
that Cyrus would owe his success to 
Divine interposition ; and that that in- 
terposition would be so striking that it 
would be manifest that he owed his suc- 
cess to the favour of Heaven. This was 
so clear in the history of Cyrus, that it 
is recognized by himself, and was also 
recognized even by the heathen who 
witnessed the success of his arms. Thus 
Cyrus says (Ezra i. 2), ‘ JEnovan, God 
of heaven, hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth.’ Thus Jlerodotus 


(i. 124) records the fact that Harpagus 
said in a letter to Cyrus, ‘ Son of Cam- 
byses, Ifeaven evidently favours you, 
or you could never have thus risen 
superior to fortune.’ So Herodotus 
(i. 205) says that Cyrus regarded him- 
self as endowed with powers more than 
human: ‘ When he considered the pe- 
culiar circumstances of his birth, he be- 
lieved himself more than human. Ie 
reflected also on the prosperity of his 
arms, and that wherever he had ex» 
tended his excursions, he had been fol- 
lowed by success and victory.’ 

3. And I will give thee the treasures 
of darkness. The treasures which kings 
have amassed, and which they have laid 
up in dark and secure places. The word 
‘darkness,’ here, means that which was 
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sures of darkness, and the hidden 
riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I the Lorn, 


hidden, unknown, seeret (comp. Job xii. 
22), The treasures of the kings of the 
East were usually hidden in some ob- 
scure and strong place, and were not to 
he touched except in cases of pressing 
necessity. Alexander found vast quan- 
tities of treasure thus hidden among the 
Persians; and it was by taking such 
treasures that the rapacity of the sol- 
diers who followed a conqueror was satis- 
ficd, and in fact by a division of the 
spoils thus taken that they were paid. 
There can be no doubt that large quan- 
tities of treasure in this manner would 
be found in Babylon. ‘The following ob- 
servations from Harmer (O%s. pp. 111, 
511-513), will show that it was common 
to conceal treasures in this manner in 
the East ; ‘ We are told by travellers in 
the East, that they have met with great 
difficulties, very often from a notion 
universally disseminated among them, 
that all Europeans ave magicians, and 
that their visits to those eastern coun- 
tries are not to satisfy curiosity, but to 
find out, and get possession of those vast 
treasures they believe to be buried there 
in great quantities. ‘These representa- 
tions are yery common ; but Sir J. 
Chardin gives us a more particular and 
amusing account of affairs of this kind: 
«Tt is common in the Indies, for those 
sorcerers that accompany conquerors, 
everywhere to point out the place where 
treasures are hid. Thus, at Surat, when 
Siragi came thither, there were people 
who, with a stick striking on the ground 
cr against walls, found out those that 
had been hollowed or dug up, and ordered 
such places to be opened.”’ He tien in- 
timates that something of this nature 
had happened to him in Mingrelia. 
Among the various contradictions that 
agitate the human breast, this appears 
to be a remarkable one; they firmly 
believe the power of magicians to dis- 
cover hidden treasures, and yet they 
continue to hide them. Dr. Perry has 
given us an account of some mighty 
treasures hidden in the ground by some 
of the principal people of the Turkish 
empire, which, upon a revolution, were 
discovered by domestics privy to the se- 


ISAITATI, 
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which call thee by thy name, am 
the God of Isracl. 
@ ch 43.15. 


erect. D'Ierbelot has given us accounts 
of treasures concealed in the same 
manner, some of them of great princes, 
discovered by accidents extremely re- 
markable; but this account of Chardin’s, 
of conquerors pretending to find out 
hidden treasures by means of sorcerers, 
is very extraordinary. As, however, 
people of this cast have made great pre- 
tences to mighty things, in all ages, and 
were not unfrequently confided in by 
princes, there is reason to believe they 
pretended sometimes, by their art, to 
discover treasures, anciently, to princes, 
of which they had gained intelligence 
hy other methods; and, as God opposed 
his prophets, at various times, to pre- 
tended sorcerers, it is not unlikely that 
the prophet Isaiah points at some such 
prophetic discoveries, in those remark- 
able words (Isa. xlv. 3): “ And I will 
give thee the treasures of darkness, and 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I the Lorp, which 
‘eall thee by thy name, am the God of 
Israel.” I will give them, by enabling 
some prophet of mine to tell thee where 
they are concealed. Such a supposition 
I throws a great energy into those words.’ 
The belief that the ruins of cities abound 
with treasures that were deposited there 
long since, prevails in the East, and the 
inhabitants of those countrics regard all 
travellers who come there, Burckhardt 
informs us, as coming to find treasures, 
and as having power to remove them 
by enchantment. ‘Tt is very unfortu- 
nate,’ says he, ‘ for European travellers, 
that the idea of treasures being hidden 
in ancient edifices is so strongly rooted 
in the minds of the Arabs and Turks ; 
they believe that it is sufficient for a 
true magician to have seen and observed 
tlie spot where treasures are hidden (of 
which he is supposed to be already in- 
formed by the old books of the infidels 
who lived on the spot), in order to be 
able afterwards at his ease to command 
the guardian of the treasure to sct the 
whole before him. It was of no avail te 
tell them to follow me and see whether 
T searched for money. Their reply was, 
Of course you will not dare to take it 
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out before us, but we know that if you 
are a skilful magician you will order it 
to follow you through the air to what- 
ever place you please.” Jf the traveller 
takes the dimensions of a building or a 
column, they are persuaded it is a magi- 
eal proceeding.’—( Travels in Syria, 
pp. 428, 429. Ed. Lond. 4to, 1822.) 
Laborde, in his account of a visit to 
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vine. In which victory also he obtained 
five hundred thousand talents of silver, 
and the goblet of Semiramis, which 
weighed fifteen talents.’—( Nat. Hist. 
33. 3.) Brerewood has estimated that 
this gold and silver amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-six millions, anc 
two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
| pounds sterling.—(De Pon. et Men, 10.) 


Petra, or Sela, has given an account of | Babylon was the centre of an immense 


a splendid temple cut in the solid rock, 
which is called the Khasné, or ‘treasury 
of Pharaoh.’ It is sculptured out of 
an enormous block of freestone, and is 
one of the most splendid remains of an- 
tiquity. It is believed by the Arabs to 
have been the place where Pharaoh, 
supposed to have been the founder of the 
costly edifices of Petra, had deposited his 
wealth. ‘After having searched in vain,’ 
says Laborde, ‘all the coffins and funeral 
monuments, to find his wealth, they 
supposed it must be in the urn which 
surmounted the Khasné. But, unhap- 
pily, being out of their reach, it has only 
served the more to kindle their desires. 
ITence whenever they pass through the 
ravine, they stop for 2 moment, charge 
their guns, aim at the urn, and endea- 
vour by firing at it, to break off some 
fragments, with a view to demolish it 
altogether, and get at the treasure which 
it is supposed to contain.’—( Laborde's 
Sinai and Petra, p. 170. Ed. Lond. 
1836.) The treasures which Cyrus ob- 
tained in his conquests are known to 
have been immense. Sardis, the capi- 
tal of Croesus, king of Lydia, the most 
wealthy monarch of his time, was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (i. 84), given up to 
be plundered ; and his hoarded wealth 
became the spoil of the victor (see also 
Xen. Cyr. vii.) That Babylon abounded 
in treasures is expressly declared by 
Jeremiah (ch. li. 18): ‘O thou that 
dwellest upon many waters, abundant 
in treasures.’ These treasures also, ac- 
cording to Jeremiah (ch. 1. 37), became 
the spoil of the conqueror of the city. 
Pliny also has given a description of the 
wealth which Cyrus obtained in his con- 
quests, which strikingly confirms what 
Isaiah here declares: ‘Cyrus, in the 
conquest of Asia, obtained thirty-four 
thousand pounds weight of gold, besides 
golden vases, and gold that was wrought 
with leaves, and the palm-tree, and the 


traffic that was carried on between the 
j castern parts of Asia and the western 
| parts of Asia and Europe. lor a de- 
scription of this commerce, sec an article 
in the Bib. Rep. vol. vii. pp. 364-390. 
Babylonian garments, it will be remem- 
bered, of great value, had made their 
way to Palestine in the time of Joshua 
(vil. 21). Tapestries embroidered with 
figures of griffons and other monsters of 
eastern imagination were articles of ex- 
port (Isaac Vossius, Osservativ). Car- 
pets were wrought there of the finest 
materials and workmanship, and formed 
an article of extensive exportation. 
They were of high repute in the times 
of Cyrus; whose tomb at Pasargada was 
adorned with them (Arrian, £aped. 
Alex. vi. 29). Great quantities of gold 
were used in Babylon. ‘The vast image 
of gold erected by Nebuchadnezzar in 
| the plain of Dura is proof enough of this 
fact. ‘The image was sixty cubits high 
and six broad (Dan. iii. 1). Herodotus 
(i. 183) informs us that the Chaldeans 
used a thousand talents of frankincense 
annually in the temple of Jupiter. 
{ Lhat thou mayest know. That from 
these signa] successes, and these favours 
of heaven, you may learn that Jenovan 
is the true God. This he would Jearn 
because he would see that he owed it 
to Heaven (see Note on ver. 2); and 
beeause the prediction which Ged had 
made of his success would convince him 
that he was the true and only God. 
That it had this effect on Cyrus is ap- 
parent from his own proclamation (see 
Ezra i. 2). God took this method .9i 
making himself known to the monarch 
of the most mighty kingdom cf the 
earth, in order, as he repeatedly declares, 
that through his dealings with king- 
doms and men he may be acknowledged. 
{ Which call thee by thy name (see 
Notes on ch. xliii. 1). ‘That thou mayest 
know that I, who so long betore desig- 
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4 For Jacob my servant’s sake, 
and Israel mine elect, I have even 
called thee by thy name: I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not 
known me. 

51 4am the Lorn, and ¢there 
is no God besides me: I girded 


a De.4.35,39. 5 vor.14,16,22. 

nated thee by name, am the true God. 
The argument is, that none but God 
could have foretold the name of him who 
should be the deliverer of his people. 
J Am the God of Israel. That the 
God of Israel was the true and only God. 
The point to be made known was not 
that he was the God of Israel, but that 


the God of Israel was Jenovau the true; 


God. 

4. For Jacob my servant's sake (sec 
Note on ch. xiii. 19). ‘The statement 
here is, that God had raised up Cyrus 
on account of his own people. The 
sentiment is common in the Bible, that 
kings and nations are in the hand of 
God; and that he overrules and directs 
their actions for the accomplishment of 
his own purposes, and especially to pro- 
tect, defend, and deliver his people (see 
Note on ch. x. 5; comp. ch. xlvii. 6). 
q J have surnamed thee. On the mean- 
ing of the word ‘surname,’ see Notes on 
ch. xliv. 5. The reference here is to 
the fact that he had appointed him to 
accomplish important purposes, and had 
designated him as his ‘shepherd’ (ch. 
xliv. 28), and his ‘ anointed ’ (ch. xlv. 1). 
qT Thouyh thou hast not known me. 
Before he was called to accomplish these 
important services, he was a stranger 
to Jenovan, and it was only when he 
should have been so signally favoured 
of Heaven, and should be made ac- 
quainted with the Divine will in regard 
to the deliverance of his people and the 
rebuilding of the temple (Ezra i. 1-3), 
that he would be acquainted with the 
true God. 

5. I am the Lorn, &e. (see Notes on 
ch. xlii. 8; xliii. 2; xliv. 8; and ver. 14, 
18, 22, of this chapter). {J I girded 
thee, &c. (see Note on ver. 1). The 
sense is, I girded thee with the girdle— 
the military belt ; I prepared thee, and 
strengthened thee for war and conquest. 
Even men who are strangers to the true 
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thee, ¢though thou hast not known 
ne: 

6 That ¢they may know from 
the rising of the sun, and from 
the west, that there is none besides 
me: I am the Lorn, and there is 
none else. 


© Pe.18.32,39. d@ ch.37,20; Mal.1.11. 


| God are sustained by him, and are un- 
_able to accomplish anything without his 
providential aid. 

6. That they may know from the 
rising of the sun, and from the west. 
This phrase is evidently here used to 
designate the whole world. Kimchi says, 
that the reason why the north and the 
south are not mentioned here is, that 
i the earth from the east to the west is 
perfectly inhabitable, but not so from 
the north to the south. That this was 
accomplished, see Ezra i. 1, sg. Cyrus 
made public proclamation that Jenovan 
had given him all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and had commanded him to re- 
build the temple in Jerusalem. ‘Tho 
purpose of all this arrangement was, to 
secure the acknowledgment of the truth 
that Jenovan was the only true God, as 
extensively as possible. Nothing could 
be better adapted to this than the actual 
course of events. For, 1. The conquest 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar was an 
event which would be extensively known 
throughout all nations. 2. Babylon was 
then the magnificent capital of the 
heathen world, and the kingdom of 
which it was the centre was the most 
mighty kingdom of the earth. 3. The 
fact of the conquest of Babylon, and the 
inanner in which it was done, would be 
known all over that empire, and would 
attract universal attention. Nothing had 
ever occurred more remarkable ; nothing 
more fitted to excite the wonder of man- 
kind. 4. The hand of Jzmovam was so 
manifest in this, and the prophecies 
which had been uttered were so dis- 
tinctly fulfilled, that Cyrus himself ac- 
knowledged that it was of JeHovau. 
The existence, the name, and the truth 
of Jzeuovan became known as far as the 
name and exploits of Cyrus ; and there 
was a public recognition of the true God 
by him who had conquered the most 
mighty capital of the world, and whose 


a 
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7 I «form the light, and create 
darkness ; 1 make peace, ° and cre- 
@ Gel 4. } Ps,29.11, 


opinions and laws were to enter into 
the constitution of the Medo-Persian 
empire that was to succeed. 

4. I form the light, and create dark- 
ness. Light, in the Bible, is the em- 
blem of knowledge, innocence, pure re- 
ligion, and of prosperity in general ; and 
darkness is the emblem of the opposite. 
Light here seems to be the emblem of 
peace and prosperity, and darkness the 
emblem of adversity ; and the sentiment 
of the verse is, that all things prosperous 
and adverse are under the providential 
control and direction of God. Of light, 
it is literally true that God made it ; 
and emblematically true that he is the 
source of knowledge, prosperity, happi- 
ness, and pure religion. Of darkness, 
it is literally true also that the night is 
formed by him ; that he withdraws the 
light of the sun, and leaves the earth 
enveloped in gloomy shades. It is em- 
blematically true also that calamity, 
ignorance, disappointment, and want of, 
success are ordered by him ; and not less: 
true that all the moral darkness, or evil, 
that prevails on earth, is under the_ 
direction and ordering of his Providence. 
There is no reason to think, however, 
that the words ‘darkness’ and ‘evil’ 
are to be understood as referring to 
moral darkness ; that is, sin. <A strict 
regard should be had to the connection 
in the interpretation of such passages ; 
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ate ‘evil. 1 the Lorp do all these 
things. 

6 Am.5.8. 


This ig all that the connection of the 


passage demands ; and this is in accord- 
ance With the interpretation of Kimeii, 
Jerome, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Calvin, 
and Grotius. The comment of Grotius 
is, ‘Giving safety to the people, as the 
Persians ; sending calamities upon the 
people, as upon the Medes and Baby- 
lonians.’ Lowth, Jerome, Vitringa, Jalin, 
and some others, suppose that there is 
reference here to the prevalent doctrine 
among the Persians, and the followers 
of the Magian religion in general, 
which prevailed all over the East, and 
in which Cyrus was probably educated, 
that there are twosupreme, independent, 
co-existent and eternal causes always 
acting in opposition to each other—the 
one the author of all good, and the other 
of all evil; and that these principles or 
causes are constantly struggling with 
each other. The good being or principle, 
they call light ; and the evil, darkness ; 
the one, Oromasden, and the other 
Ahrimanen. It was further the doctrine 
of the Magians that when the good 
principle had the ascendency, happiness 
prevailed ; and when the evil principle 
prevailed, misery abounded. Lowth 
supposes, that God here means to assert 
his complete and absolute superiority 
over all other things or principles ; and 
that all those powers whom the Persians 
supposed to be the original authors of 


and the connection here does not de-! good and evil to mankind were subor- 
mand such an interpretation. The main dinate, and must be subject to him ; and 
subject is, the prosperity which would; that there is no power that is not sub- 
attend the arms of Cyrus, the consequent | servient to him, and under his control. 
reverses and calamities of the nations: ‘hat these opinions prevailed in very 


whom he would subdue, and the proof 
thence furnished that Jenovan was the 
true God; and the passage should be 
limited .in the interpretation to this 
design. ‘I'lie statement is, that all this 
was under his direction. It was not the 
work of chance or hap-hazard. It was 
not accomplished or caused by idols. It 
was not originated by any inferior or 
subordinate cause. It was to be traced 
entirely to God. The successes of arms, 
and the blessings of peace were to be 
traced to him ; and the reverses of arms, 
and the calamities of war to him also. 


early times, and perhaps as early as 
Isaiah, there seems no good reason to 
doubt (Hyde, de Relig. Veter. Persar, 
xxii.) But there is no good evidence that 
Tsaiah here referred to those opinions. 
Good and evil, prosperity and adversity, 
abound in the world at all times; and 
all that is required in order to a correct 
understanding of this passage is the 
general statement that all these things 
are under providential direction. J J 
make peace. I hush the contending 
passions of men ; J dispose to peace, and 
prevent wars when I choose—a passage 
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8 Drop ¢down, ye heavens, from | 


above, and let the skies pour down 
righteousness ; let the earth open, 
and Jet them bring forth salvation, 


which proves that the most violent pas- 
sions are under his control. No pas-ioris 
are more uncontrollable than those which 
lead to wars; and nowhere is there a 
more striking display of the Omnipot- 
ence of God than in his power to repress. 
the pride, ambition, and spivit of revenge 
of conquerors and kings: 

Which stilleth the noise of the seas, 

The noise of their waves, 

And the tumult of the people. 

Ls, Ixv. 7, 


Q And create evil. The parallelism 
here shows that this is not to be under- 
stood in the sense of all evil, but of that 
which is the opposite of peace and pros- 
perity. That is, God directs judgments, 
disappointments, trials, and ealainities ; 
he has power to suffer the mad passions 
of men to rage, and to affict nations 
with war; he presides over adverse as 
well as prosperous events, The passage 
does not prove that God is the author of 
moral evil, or sin, and such a sentiment 
is abhorrent to the general strain of the 
Bible, and to all just views of the char- 
acter of a holy God. 

&. Dropdown, ye heavens, from above. 
That is, as a result of the benefits that 
shall follow from the rescue of the people 
from their captivity and exile. The 
mind of the prophet is carried forward 
to juture times, and he sees effects from 
that interposition, as striking as if the 
heavens should distil righteousness ; and 
sves the prevalence of piety and happi- 
ness as if they should spring out of the 
varth, It may be designed primarily 
to denote the happy results of their re- 
turn to their own land, and the peace 
aud prosperity which would ensue. But 
there is a beauty and elevation in the 
language which is better applicable to 
the remote and distant consequences of | 
their return—the coming and reign of 
the Messiah. The figure is that of the 
rain and dew descending from heaven, 
and watering the earth, and producing 
fertility and beauty; and the idea is, 
that piety and peace would prevail in 
& manner resembling the verdure of 
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and Jet richtcousness spring up 
together. 1 the Lorn have create: 
it. 


@ Ps.8.11, 5 Ps.72,3, 


the fields under such rains and dews. 
A figure remarkably similar to this is 
employed by the Psalmist (Ixxxv. 11, 
12): 

Truth shall spring out of the earth; 

And righteousness shall luok down from heaven. 
Yea, the Jorn shall give that which is good -——~ 
And our land shall yicid her increase, 

The phrase, ‘drop down, ye heavens, 
from above,’ means, pour forth, or distil, 
as the clouds distil, or drop down the 
rain or dew (Ps. xly. 12, 13). It is 
appropriately applied to rain or dew, 
and here means that righteousness would 
be as abundant as if poured down like 
dews or suowers from heaven. ‘The 
LXX. however, render it, ‘Let the 
heavens above be glad,’ but evidently 
erroneously, Q And let the skies. The 
word here used (a*pid) is derived from 
the verb pay, to rub, pound fine, or beat 
in picces; and is then applied to dust 
(see ch. x]. 15); to a thin cloud ; a cloud 
of dust; and then to clouds in genera] 
(Job xxxvi. 28; xxxvii. 18; xxxviil. 37). 
‘he sense here is, that righteousness 
should be poured down like rain from 
the clouds of heaven; that is, it should 
be abundant, and should prevail on the 
earth. § Pour down righteousness. 
The result of the deliverance from the 
captivity shall be, that righteousness 
shall be abundant. During the capti- 
vity they had been far away from their 
native land ; the temple was destroyed ; 


- the fire had ceased to burn on the altars ; 


the praises of God had ceased to be 
celebrated in his courts; and all the 
means by which piety had been nourished 
had been withdrawn. This state of things 
was strikingly similar to the earth when 
the rain is withheld, and all verdure 
droops and dies. But after the return 
from the exile, righteousness would 
abound under the re-establishment of 
the temple service and the means of 
grace. Nor can there be any doubt, I 
think, that the mind of the prophet 
was also fixed on the prevalence of re- 
ligion which would yet take place under 
the Messiah, whose coming, though re- 
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9 Wo unto him that striveth 
with his Maker! Lee the ¢ potsherd 
atrive with the potsherds of tlic 


& Je.18.6. 


motely, would be one of the results of 


the return from the exile, and of whose 
advent, that return would be so strik- 
ingly emblematic. | Let the earth open. 
As it does when the showers descend 
and render it mellow, and when it brings 
forth grass and plants and fruits. {] Aad 
let them bring forth salvation. The 
Chaldee renders this, ‘Let the carth 
open, and the dead revive, and righ- 
tcousness be revealed at the same time.’ 
The idea is, let the earth and the hea- 
vens produce righteousness, or become 
fruitful in producing salvation, Salva- 
tion shall abound as if it deseended like 
showers and dews, and as if the fertile 
earth everywhere produced it. Vitringa 
supposes that it means that the hearts 
of men would be opened and prepared 
for repentance and the reception of the 
truth by the Ioly Spirit, as the earth 
is made mellow and adapted to the 
reception of sced by the rain and dew. 
q And let righteousness spring up to- 
gether. Let it at the same time ger- 
mtnate as a plant does, Jt shall spring 
forth like green grass, and like flowers 
and plants in the well-watered carth. 
The language in the verse is figurative, 
and very beautiful. The idea is, that 
peace, prosperity, and righteousness start 
up like the fruits of the earth when it is 
well watered with the dews and rains of 
heaven ; that the Jand and world would 
be clothed in moral loveliness ; and that 
the fruits of salvation would be abundant 
everywhere. That there was a partial 
fulfilment of this on the return to the 
land of Canaan, there can be no doubt. 
The Jews were, for a time at least, much 
more distinguished for piety than they 
had been before. Idolatry ceased ; the 
temple was rebuilt ; the worship of God 
was re-established ; and the nation en- 
joyed unwonted prosperity. But there 
is a richness and fulness in the language 
which is not met by anything that oc- 
curred in the return from the exile ; and 
it doubtless receives its entire fulfilment 
only under that more important deliv- 
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earth, Shall the clay say to lim 
that fashioneth it, What makest 
thou? or thy work, Ile hath no 
hands ? 


Jon was but the emblem. As referred 
to the Messiah, and to his reign, may 
we not regard it as descriptive of the 
following things? 1. ‘The prevalence 
and diffusion of the knowledge of salva- 
tion under his own preaching and that 
of the apostles. Religion was revived 
throughout Judea, and spread with vast 
rapidity throughout almost the whole of 
the known world. It scemed as if the 
very heavens shed down righteousness 
on all Jands, and the earth, so long 
barren and sterile, brought forth the 
fruits of salvation. Every country par- 
took of the benefits of the descending 
showers of grace, and the moral world 
put on a new aspect —like the earth 
after descending dews and rains. 2. It 
is beautifully descriptive of a revival of 
religion like that on the day of Pente- 
cost. In such scenes, it scems as if 
the very heavens ‘poured down’ righ- 
teousness, A church smiles under its 
influence like parched and barren fields 
under rains and dews, and society puts 
on an aspect of loveliness like the earth 
after copious showers. Salvation seems 
to start forth with the beauty of the 
grecn grass, or of the unfulding buds, 
producing leaves and flowers and abund- 
ant fruits. There cannot be found any- 
where a more beautiful description of a 
genuine revival of pure religion than in 
this verse. 3. It is descriptive, doubt- 
less, of what is yet to take place in the 
better days which are to succeed the 
present, when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the earth. All the earth shall 
be blessed, as if descending showers 
should produce universal fertility, and 
every land, now desolate, barren, sterile, 
and horrid by sin, shall become ‘like 
a well-watered garden’ in reference to 
salvation. 

9. Wo unto him that striveth with his 
Muker! ‘This verse commences a new 
subject. Its connection with the pre- 
ceeding is not very obvious. It may be 
designed to prevent the objections and 
cavils of the unbelieving Jews who 


erance of which the retura from Baby- ! were disposed to murmur against God, 
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and to arraign the wisdom of his dis- 
pensations in regard to them, in per- 
mitting them to be oppressed by their 
enemies, and in promising them deliver- 
ance instead of preventing their captiv- 
ity. So Lowth understands it. Ro- 
senmiiller regards it as designed to mcet 
it cavil, because God chose to deliver 
them by Cyrus, a foreign prince, and a 
stranger to the true religion, rather than 
by one of their own nation. Kimchi, 
and some others, suppose that it is de- 
signed to repress the pride of the Baby- 
lonians, who designed to keep the Jews 
in bondage, and who would thus con- 
tend with God. But perhaps the idea 
is of a more general nature. It may 
be designed to refer to the fact that 
any interposition of God, any mode of 
manifesting himself to men, meets with 
enemies, and with those who are dis- 
posed to contend with him, and espe- 
ctally any display of his mercy and grace 
in a great revival of religion. In the 
previous verse the prophet had spoken 
of the revival of religion. Perhaps he 
here adverts to the fact that such a 
manifestation of his mercy would meet 
with opposition. So it was when the 
Saviour came, and when Christianity 
spread around the world; so it is in 
every revival now; and so it will be, 
perhaps, in the spreading of the gospel 
throughout the world in the time that 
shall usher in the millennium. Men 
thus contend with their Maker; resist the 
influences of his Spirit ; strive against 
the appeals made to them ; oppose his 
sovereignty ; are enraged at the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and often combine to 
oppose him. That this is the meaning 
of this passage, seems to be the senti- 
ment of the apostle Paul, who has bor- 
rowed this image, and has applied it in 
a similar manner: ‘Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God ? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel 
anto honcur, and another unto dis- 
‘yonour?’ (Rom. ix. 20, 21.) It is 
implied that men are opposcd to the 
ways which God takes to govern the 
world ; it is affirmed that calamity shall 
follow all the resistance which men shall 
make. This we shall follow, because, 
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first, God has all power, and all who 
contend with him must be defeated and 
overthrown ; and, secondly, because God 
is right, and the sinner who opposes 
him is wrong, and must and will be 
punished for his resistance. {] Let the 
potsherd strive with the potsherds-of the 
earth. Lowth renders this, 


Woe unto him that contendeth with the power 
that formed him ; 
The potsherd with the moulder of the clay. 


The word rendered ‘potsherd’ (t+) 
means properly @ shard, or sherd, %.¢., 
a fragment of an earthen vessel (Deut. 
vi. 21; xi. 83; Job ii. 8; xli. 22; Ps. 
xxii. 16). It is then put proverbially 
for anything frail and mean. Tere it 
is undoubtedly put for man, regarded 
ag weak and contemptible in his efforts 
against God. Our translation would 
scem to denote that it was appropriate 
for man to contend with equals, but not 
with one so much his superior as God ; 
or that he might have some hope of 
success in contending with his fellow- 
men, but none in contending with his 
Maker. But this sense does not well 
suit the connection. The idea in the 
mind of the prophet is not that such 
contentions are either proper or appro- 
priate among men, but it is the supreme 
folly and sin of contending with God ; 
and the thought in illustration of this 
is not that men may appropriately con- 
tend with each other, but it is the su- 
perlative weakness and fragility of man. 
The translation proposed, therefore, by 
Jerome, ‘ Wo to him who contends with 
his Maker—testa de samiis terre—a 
potsherd among the earthen pots [made 
of the carth of Samos] of the earth ‘— 
and which is found in the Syriac, and 
adopted by Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and 
Noyes, is doubtless the true rendering. 
According to Gesenius, the particle ny 
here means by or among; and the idea 
is, that man is a potsherd among the 
potsherds of the earth; a2 weak fragile 
creature among others equally so—and 
yet presuming impiously to contend 
with the God that made him. ‘The 
LLXX. render this, ‘Is anything endowed 
with excellence? [I fashioned it like the 
clay of a potter. Will the ploughman 
plough the ground all the day long? 
Will the clay say to the potter,’ dc. 


B.C. 690.] 
10 Wo unto him that saith unto 
his father, What begcttest thou ? 
or to the woman, What hast thou 
brought forth ? 
11 Thus saith the Lorp, the 
@ Je.31.1; Ga.3.26. 


q Shall the clay, &c. It would be 
absurd for the clay to complain to him 
that moulds it, of the form which he 
chooses to give it. Not less absurd is 
it for man, made of clay, and moulded 
by the hand of God, to complain of the 
fashion in which he has made him; of 
the rank which he has assigned him in 
the scale of being ; and of the purposes 
which he designs to accomplish by him. 
q He hath no hands. He has no skill, 
no wisdom, no power. It is by the hand 
chiefly that pottery is moulded ; and the 
hands here stand for the skill or wisdom 
which is evinced in making it. ‘The 
Syriac renders it, ‘Neither am T the 
work of thy hands.’ 

10. Wo unto him that saith unto his 
father, &e. It is wicked and foolish for 
a son to complain of his father or mother 
in regard to his birth, or of his rank and 
condition of life. Probably the idea is, 
that if a child is by his birth placed in 
circumstances less advantageous than 
others, he would have no right to com- 
plain of his parents, or to regard them 
as having acted improperly in having 
entered into the marriage relation. In 
like manner it would be 20¢ less impro- 
per, certainly, to complain of God who 
has brought us into existence by his 
own power, and who acts as a sovereign 
in the various allotments of our lives. 
The design is to rebuke the spirit of 
complaining against the allotments of 
Providence—a spirit which perhaps pre- 
vailed among the Jews, and which in 
fact is found everywhere among men ; 
and to show that God, as a sovereign, 
has a right to dispose of his creatures 
in the manner which he shall judge to 
be best. The passage proves—l1. That 
man is formed by God, and that all his 
affairs are ordered by him as really as 
the work of the potter is moulded by 
the hands of the workman. 2. That 
God had a design in making man, and 
in ordering and arranging his circum- 
stances in life. 3. ‘That man is little 
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[Ioly One of Israel, and his Maker, 
Ask me of things to come concern- 
ing my sons ; “and concerning the 
work of mine hands command @ ye 
me. 


> Jn.16.24, 


qualified to judge of that design, and 
not at all qualified to pronounce it un- 
wise, any more than the clay could 
charge him that worked it into a vessel 
with want of wisdom ; and, 4. That God 
is a sovereign, and does as he pleases. 
He has formed man as he chose, as 
really as the potter moulds the clay into 
any shape which he pleases. Ie has 
given him his rank in creation; given 
him such a body—strong, vigorous, and 
comely ; or fecble, deformed, and sickly, 
as he pleased; he has given him such 
anintellect—vigorous, manly, and power- 
ful; or weak, fecble, and timid, as he 
pleased ; he has determined his cireum- 
stances in life—whether riches, poverty, 
an elevated rank, or a depressed condi- 
tion, just as he saw fit; and he is a 
sovereign also in the dispensation of his 
grace—having a right to pardon whom 
he will; nor has man any right to com- 
plain. This passage, however, should 
not be adduced to prove that God, ta 
all respects, moulds the character and 
destiny of men as the potter does the 
clay. Regard should be had in the in- 
terpretation to the fact that God is 
just, and good, and wise, as well as a 
sovereign; and that man is himself a 
moral agent, and subject to the laws of 
moral agency which God has appointed. 
God dees nothing wrong. He does not 
compel man to sin, and then condemn 
him for it. He docs not make him a 
transgressor by physical power, as the 
potter moulds the clay, and then doom 
him for it to destruction. Ile does his 
pleasure according to the eternal laws 
of equity ; and man has no right to call 
in question the rectitude of his sovereign 
dispensations. 

11. Thus saith ihe Lorp. This verse 
is designed still further to illustrate 
the general subject referred to in this 
chapter, and especially to show them, 
that instead of complaining of his 
designs, or of finding fault with his 
sovereignty, it was their privilege to 
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121 have made the earth, and| vens, and all their host have 1 com 


ercated man upon it: I, even my 
hands, have stretched out the hea- 
a Ps.162.25; fe.11.3. 


ali 
inquire respecting his dealings, and 


even to ‘command’ him. IIe was 
willing to be inquired of, and to instruct 
them in regard to the events which 
were occurring. J And his Maker (see 
Note on ech, xiii. 1). Q Ask me of 
things to come. ‘TI alone can direct 
and order future events ; and it is your 
duty and privilege to make inquiry 
respecting those events. Lowth renders 
this as a question, ‘Do ye question me 
concerning my children?’ But the 
more correct rendering is doubtless that 
in our translation, where it is repre- 
sented as a duty to make inquiry re- 
snecting future events from God. The 
idea is—1. That God alone could dircet 
future events, and give information 
respecting them. 2. ‘That instead of 
complaining of his allotments, they 
should humbly inquire of him in regard 
to their design, and the proper manner 
of meeting them; and 3. That if they 
were made the subject of humble, fer- 
vent, believing prayer, he would order 
them so as to promote their welfare, and 
would furnish them grace to meet them 
in a proper manner. § Concerning 
my sons. ‘Those who are my adopted 
children, It is implied that God loved 
them as his children, and that they had 
the privilege of pleading for his favour 
and regard, with the assurance that he 
would be propitious to their cry, and 
would order events so as to promote 
their welfare. QJ And concerning the 
work of my hands. Tn regard to what 
Ido. ‘This is also read as a question by 
Lowth; ‘And do ye give me directions 
concerning the work of my hands?’ 
According to this interpretation, God 
would reprove them for presuming to 
give him direction about what he should 
do, in accordance with the sentiment in 
ver. 9, 19, This interpretation also is 
adopted by Vitringa, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, 
and some others. Grotius renders it, 
‘flinder, if you can, my doing what I 
will with them. Thus you will show 
what you can do, and what [ can do.’ 


Rosenmiiller supposes it to mean, ‘Com- ; 
mit my sons, and the work of my hands | plans. 


manded. oe 
18 | have raised him up in righ- 


cs a 
to me; suffer me to do with my own 


what I will.’ It seems to me, however, 
that the word ‘command ’ is here to be 
taken rather as indicating the privilege 
of his people to present their desires in 
the language of fervent and respectful 
petition; and that God here indicates 
that he would, so to speak, allow them 
to direct him; that he would hear their 
prayers, and would conform the events 
cf his administration to their wishes 
and their welfare. This is the most 
obvious interpretation; and this will 
perhaps suit the connection as well as 
any other. Instead of complaining, and 
opposing his administration (ver. 9, 10), 
it was their privilege to come before 
him and spread out their wants, and 
even to give direction in regard to 
future events, so faras the events of his 
administration would bear on them, and 
he would mect their desires. Thus in- 
terpreted, it accords with the numerous 
passages of the Bible which command 
us ty» pray; and with the promises of 
God that he will lend a listening car to 
our cries. 

12. I have made the earth. God 
here asserts that he had made all things, 
doubtless with a view to show that he 
was able to hear their ery, and to grant 
an answer to their requests. Ilis agency 
was visible everywhere, alike in forming 
and sustaining all things, and in raising 
up for them a deliverer. They might, 
therefure, go before him with confidence, 
and spread out all their wants. | ddave 
stretched out the heavens (sce Notes on 
eh. xl. 26). J And all thetr host. The 
stars (see Notes on ch. xl. 26). {| Have 
Icommanded. All are under my direc- 
tion and control. What more can be 
needed by his people than the friendship 
and protection of him who made the 
heavens and the earth, and who leads 
on the stars ! 

13. Thave raised himup. That is. 
Cyrus (see Notes on ch. xli. 2). | Jn 
righteousness. Inch. xli. 2, he is called 
‘the righteous man.’ Ile had raised 
him up to accomplish his own righteous 
It does not necessarily mear 
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teousness, and I will 1 direct all his 
ways: he shall build ¢my city, and 
he shall let go my captives, not for 
price ?nor reward, saith the Lorp 
of hosts. 

14 Thus saith the Lorn, The 
labour of Egypt, and merchandise 
of Ethiopia and of the Sabcans, 
men of stature, shall come over 


lor, tacke straight, a 2Ch,36.22; Ezr.1.1,&e. 


that Cyrus was a righteous man (see 


Notes on ch. xli. 2). Q And I will 
direct all his ways. Marg. ‘Make 
straight.’ This is the meaning of the 
Ilebrew word (see Notes on ch. xl. 4). 
he sense here is, I will make his paths 
all smooth and level, 7.¢., whatever 
obstacles are in his way I will remove, 
and give him eminent success. {] He 
shall build my city. Jerusalem. See 
Ezra i. 2, where, in his proclamation, 
Cyrus says, ‘JEvovan, God of lieaven, 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and he hath charged me to build 
him an house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah.’ It is very probable that Cyrus 
was made acquainted with these pre- 
dictions of Isaiah. Nothing would be 
more natural than that the Jews in 
Babylon, when he should become master 
of the city, knowing that he was the 
monarch to whom Isaiah referred, and 
that he had been raised up for their 
deliverance, should acquaint him with 
these remarkable prophecies, and show 
him that God had long before designated 
nim to accomplish this great work 
(comp. Notes on ch. xliv. 28). J] Aud 
he shall let go my captives. lleb. ‘My 
captivity,’ or ‘my migration;’ @e., 
those of his people who were in captivity. 
q Not for price. ‘They shall not be 
purchased of him as slaves, nor shall 
they be required to purchase their own 
freedom, ‘They shall be sent away as 
ireemen, and no price shall be exacted 
for their ransom (comp. ch. ii. 3). The 
Jews in Babylon were rexarded as eap- 
tives in war, and therefure as slaves. 
q| Nor for reward, The Lebrew word 
here uscd (iw) denotes properly that 
which is given to conciliate the favour 
of others, and hence otten a bribe. 
Here it means, that nothing should be 
civen to Cyrus for their purchase, or to 
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unto ¢thee, and they shall be 
thine: they shall come after thee ; 
in chains ¢they shall come over, 
and they shall fall down unto thee, 
they shall make supplication unto 
thee, saying, Surely ¢God és in 
thee ; and there is none else, there 
is no God, 


5 ch.59.3, 
@ 1's,149.8, 


© Ps.68,31; 72,10,11; ch.49.23; 60.9-16. 
€ §Co.14.25, 


induce him to set them at liberty, Le 
should do it of his own accord. It was 
a fact that he not only released them, 
but that he endowed them with rich 
and valuable gifts, to enable them to 
restore their temple and city (Ezra i. 
7~11). 

14. Thus saith the Lorv. This verse 
is designed to denote the favours which 
in subsequent times would be conferred 
on Jerusalem, the city which (ver. 13) 
was to be rebuilt. Jt has reference, ac- 
cording to Lowth, to the conversion of 
the Gentiles, and their admission into 
the church of God. Grotius, however, 
understands it as addressed to Cyrus, 
and as meaning that because he had 
released the Jews without reward, there- 
fore God would give him the wealth ot 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Sabeea, and that those 
nations should be subject to him. But 
in this opinion probably he stands alone, 
and the objections to it are so obvious 
that they need not be specilied. Some 
of the Jewish interpreters suppose that 
it refers to the same events as those re- 
corded in ch. xliit. 3, and that it relates 
to the fact that God fad formerly given 
those nations for the deliverance and 
protection of his people. ‘They suppose 
that particular reference is had to the 
slaughter and destruction of the army 
of Sennacherib. Vitringa regards it as 
referring to the fact that prosciytes 
should be made from all these nations 
to the true religion, and finds, as he 
supposes, a fulfilment of it in the times 
of the Saviour aud the apostles. In 
regard to the true meaning of the pas- 
sage, we may observe—1. ‘That it refers 
to the times that would succeed their 
return from their exile; and not to 
events that were then past. This is ap- 
parent on the face of the passage. 2. Tt 
relates to Jerusalem, or to the people 
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of God, and not to Cyrus. 
evident, because it was not true that 
these nations became subject to Cyrus 
after his taking Babylon, for it was not 
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true religion and be united to the peo- 
ple of God,« is declared in the passage 
above quoted from Ps. Ixviii. 31; and 
also in various othe: places. Thus in 


Cyrus, but his son Cambyses that in-| Ps. Ixvii. 4: ‘Behold Philistia, and 


vaded and subdued Egypt, and because 
the whole phraseology has reference to 
a conversion to religion, and not to the 
subjection involved in the conquests of 
war. 3. It appropriately relates to a 
conversion to the true God, and an em- 
bracing of the true religion. This is 
implied in the language in the close of 
the verse, ‘saying, Surely God is in 
thee; and there is none else, there is no 
God.’ 4. The passage, therefore, means, 
that subsequent to their return from 
Babylon, there would be the conversion 
of those nations ; or that they—perhaps 
here mentioned as the representatives 
of great and mighty nations in general 
—would be converted to the true faith, 
and that their wealth and power would 
be consecrated to the cause of Jznovan. 
The time when this was to be, is not 
fixed in the prophecy itself. It is only 
determined that it was to be subsequent 
to the return from the exile, and to be 
one of the consequences of that return. 
The fulfilment, therefore, may be sought 
either under the first preaching of the 
gospel, or in times still more remote. 
A more full explanation will occur in 
the examination of the different parts 
of the verse. § The labour of Egypt. 
That is, the fruit, or result of the labour 
of Egypt; the wealth of Egypt (see the 
word thus used in Job x. 3; Ps. Ixxviii. 
46; Isa. lv. 2; Jer. iii. 24; xx. 5; Ezek. 
xxiii. 9), The idea is, that Egypt 
would be converted to the true religion, 
and its wealth consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the true God. The conversion 
of Egypt is not unfrequently foretold 
(Ps. Ixviii. 31): 

Princes shall come out of Egypt 


pt. 
Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
od. 


See Notes on ch. xix. 18—-22—whiere the 
conversion of Egypt is introduced and 
discussed at length. J Ard merchan- 
dise of Ethiopia. On the situation of 
Ethiopia, see Notes on ch xviii. 1. 
The word ‘merchandise’ here means 
the same as wealth, since their wealth 
consisted in their traffic. That Cush 
or Ethiopia would be converted to the 


Tyre, with Ethiopia; this man was born 
there ;’ Zeph. iii. 10: ‘From beyond 
the ruins of Ethiopia, my suppliants, 
even the daughters of my dispersed, 
shall bring mine offering.’ {| And of 
the Sabeans, men of stature (n°N29) 
‘The inhabitants of Seba (sao Seba, not 
xawd Sheba). Sheba, and the Sabeans 


of that name were a country and people 
of Arabia Felix—comprising a consid- 
erable part of the country now known 
as Yemen, lying in the south-west part 
of Arabia (Joel iv. 8; Job i. 18). 
That country abounded in frankincense, 
myrrh, spices, gold, and precious stones 
(1 Kings x. 1; Isa. Ix. 6; Jer. vi. 20). 
Seba, here referred to, was a different 
country. It was inhabited by a de- 
scendant of Cush (Gen. x. 7), and was 
probably the same as Meroé in Upper 
Egypt (see Notes on ch. xliii,3). That 
this people was distinguished for height 
of stature is expressly affirmed by 
Herodotus (iii. 20), who says of the 
Ethiopians, among whoin the Sabeans 
are to be reckoned, that they were ‘ the 
tallest of men’ (Atyovras shus peiyuores 
&vipwerov); and Solinus aifirms that 
the Ethiopians are ‘twelve feet high.’ 
Agatharchides, an ancient Greek poet, 
quoted by Bochart ( Phaleq. ii. 26), says 
of the Seheans, TE COMATE LTT THY RETEY 
xovvrav akoroywrsga—‘ the bodies of 
those who dwell there are worthy of 
special remark.’ This shows at least 
a coincidence between the accounts of 
Scripture and of profane writers. This 
country is alluded to by Solomon in 
Psal. Ixxii. 10: 

The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 


resents ; 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 


They are connected here with the 
Egyptians, and with the inhabitants of 
Ethiopia or Cush; and their conversion 
to the true religion would occur prob- 
ably about the same time. Doubtless 
the Christian religion was early intro- 
duced into these countries, for among 
those converted on the day of Pentecost, 
were foreigners from Egypt, and the 
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adjacent countrics (Acts ii. 10, 11), 
who would carry the gospel with them 
on their return. Sec also the case of 
the eunuch of Ethiopia (Acts viii. 26- 
89), by wliom, undoubtedly, the gospel 
was conveyed to that region. ‘The first 
Bishop of Ethiopia was Frumentius, 
who was made bishop of that country 
about a.p. 330. There is a current 
tradition among the Ethiopians that the 
Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, 
was called Maqueda, and that she was 
not from Arabia, but was a queen of 
their own country. ‘They say that she 
adopted the Jewish religion, and intro- 
duced it among her people; and the 
eunuch, who was treasurer under Queen 
Candace, was probably a Jew by religion 
if not by birth. Yet there will be in 
future times a more signal fulfilment 
of this prophecy, when the inhabitants 
of these countries, and the people of all 
other nations, shall be converted to the 
true religion, and shall give themselves 
to God (comp. Notes on ch. Ix. 3-14). 
That prophecy has a remarkable simi- 
larity to this, and indeed is little more 
than a beautiful expansion of it. {[ Shall 
come over unto, thee. ‘I'o thy religion; 
or shall be united to thee in the worship 
of the true God. It denotes a change 
not of place, but of character, and of 
veligion. {] And they shall be thine. 
A part of thy people; united to thee. 
The whole language of this description, 
however, is taken from the custom in 
the conquests of war, where one nation 
is made subject to another, and is led 
along in chains. It is here figurative, 
denoting that the true religion would 
make rapid and extensive conquests 
mong the heathen; that is, that the 
true religion would everywhere triumph 
over all others. The phrase ‘shall 
come over,’ denotes that their subjec- 
tion would be voluntary, and that they 
should freely abandon their own ays- 
tems; while the phrases ‘ shall be thine,’ 
‘in chains,’ denote the triumphant and 
mighty power of the truth. { They 
shall come after thee. You shall pre- 
ecde them in the honour of having con- 
veyed to them the true religion, and in 
that priority of rank which always be- 
longs to those who are first blessed with 
intelligence, and with the revelation of 
God. J Jn chains shall they come over. 
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Language taken from conquests, when 
subjugated nations are led along as 
captives; and here denoting the power 
of that truth which would subdue their 
false systems, and bring them into com- 
plete and entire subjection to the true 
religion. This does not mean that it 
would be against their will, or that they 
could not have resisted it; but merely 
that they would be in fact as entirely 
subject to the true religion as are 
prisoners of war, in chains, to the will 
of their conquerors (see Notes on ch. 
xiv. 1, 2). qt And they shall fall down 
unto thee. Recognizing thee as having 
the knowledge of the true God. ‘To 
fall down is indicative of reverence ; 
and it means here that Jerusalem would 
be honoured as being the source whence 
the true religion should emanate (comp. 
Luke xxiv. 47), An expression similar 
to that here used occurs in Isa. xlix. 23: 
‘And kings—and queens—shall bow 
down to thee with their face toward the 
earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet.” 
T They shall make supplication unto 
ther. Lowth renders this, ‘ And in sup- 
pliant guise address thee.’ The Hebrew 
properly means, they shall pray unto 
thee; but the idea is, that they should 
come as suppliants to Jerusalem, con- 
fessing that there was the knowledge 
of the only true God, and praying her 
inhabitants to impart to them an ac- 
quaintance with the true religion (see 
Notes on ch. ii. 3). The idea indicated 
by this is, that there would be a condi- 
tion of anxious solicitude among heathen 
nations on the subject of the true reli- 
gion, and that they would seek counsel 
and direction from those who were in 
possession of it. Such a state has 
already existed to some extent among 
the heathen ; and the Scriptures, I think, 
lead us to suppose that the final spread 
and triumph of the gospel will be pre- 
ceded by such an inquiry prevailing 
extensively in the heathen world. God 
will show them the folly of idolatry ; he 
will raise up reformers among them- 
selves; the extension of commercial in- 
tercourse will acquaint them with the 
comparative happiness and prosperity 
of Christian nations; and the growing 
consciousness of their own inferiority 
will lead them to desire that which has 
conferred so extensive benefits on other 
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15 Verily, thou art a God «that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Saviour, 

16 They shall be ashamed, and 
also confounded, all of them: they 
shall go to confusion ° together, 
that are makers of idols. 


lands, and Jead them to come as sup- 
pliants, and ask that teachers and the 
ministers of religion may be sent to 
them. One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the present time is, 
that heathen nations are becoming in- 
creasingly sensible of their ignorance 
and comparative degradation; that they 
welcome the ministers and teachers sent 
out from Christian lands; and the in- 
creased commerce of the world is thus 
preparing the world for the final spread 
of the gospel. {| God ist thee. In 
Jerusalem; or thou art in possession of 
the only true system of religion, and 
art the worshipper of the only true God 
(see ch. xix. 7; Ix. 14). 

15. Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself. That is, that hidest thy 
counsels and plans. The idea is, that 
the ways of God seems to be dark until 
the distant event discloses his purpose; 
that a long series of mysterious events 
scem to succeed each other, trying to 


the faith of his people, and where the 
reason of his doings cannot be seen. 
The remark here seems to be made by 
the prophet, in view of the fact, that the 
dealings of God with his people in their 
long and painful exile wou'd be to them 
inscrutable, but that a future glorious 
manifestation would disclose the nature 
of his designs, and make his purposes 
known (see ch. lv. 8, 9): ‘My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways’ (comp. Ps. xliv. 24; 
Notes on Isa. viii. 17). J The Saviour. 
Still the Saviour of his people, though 
his ways are mysterious and the reasons 
of his dealings ave unknown. The 
LXX. render this, ‘ For thou art God, 
though we did not know it, O God of 
Israel the Saviour.’—This verse teaches 
us that we should not repine or murmur 
under the mysterious allotments of Pro- 
vidence. They maybe dark now. But 
in due time they will be disclosed, and 
we shall be permitted to sce his design, 
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17 Bué Isracl ¢shall be saved 
in the Lorp with an everlasting 
salvation ; 4 ye shall not be ashamed 
nor ‘confounded fworld without 
end. 


@ Ps44.24; ch 8.17. 
@ Je 31.3, 


b Ps.07.7. 
¢ Ps.25.2,3. 


© Ro.2.29,29; 11.26, 
S1Pe.2.6, 


and to witness results so glorious, as 
shall satisfy us that his ways are all 
just, and his dealings right. 

16. They shall be ashamed and con- 
founded. ‘That is, they shall find all 
their hopes fail, and shall be suffused 
with shame that they were ever so 
senseless as to trust in blocks of wood 
and stone (see Notes on ch. i. 29; xx. 
5; xxx. 5; xiii. 17). J They shalt go 
to confusion. They shall all retire in 
shame and disgrace. That is, when 
they have gone to supplicate their idols, 
they shall find them unable to render 
them any aid, and they shall retire with 
shame. 

17. But Israel shall be saved. Re- 
ferring primarily to the Jews in Baby- 
Jon, but affirming the universal trath 
that the true Israel (comp. Rom. ii. 28, 
29), that is, the people of God, shall be 
saved from all their trials, and shall be 
brought to his everlasting kingdom. 
q Inu the Lorv. By Jeuovan—minss ; 
LXX. ’Awd xugiov. It shall be done by 
the power of Jenova, and shall be 
traced to him alone. No mere human 
power could have saved them from their 
captivity in Babylon ; no human power 
can save the soul from hell. § With 
an everlasting salvation. It shall not 
be a temporary deliverance ; but it shall 
be perpetual. In heaven his people 
shall meet no more foes; they shall 
suffer no more calamity ; they shall be 
driven into no exile; they shall never 
die. J Ye shalt not be ashamed nor 
confounded. ‘This means—1. That they 
should never find God to fail, t.¢., to be 
either unable or unwilling to befriend 
and rescue them (Ps. xlvi. 1). 2. ‘That 
they should never be ashamed, 7e., 
have cause to regret that they had put 
theiy trust in him. Tho idea is, that 
they who become his friends never re- 
gret it; never-are ashamed of it. The 
time never can come, when any one 
who has become a true friend of God 
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18 For thus saith the Lorp 
that created the heavens, God 
himself that formed the earth and 
made it, he hath established it, he 
created it not in vain, he formed it 
to be inhabited; I am the Lorn, 
and there is none else. 


will regret it. In prosperity or adver- 
sity ; in sickness or health; at home or 
abroad ; in safety or in danger ; in life 
or in death; there will be no situation 
in which they will be ashamed that they 
gave their hearts to God. There never 
have been any true Christians who re- 
gretted that they became the friends 
of the Redecmer, ‘Their religion may 
have exposed them to persecution ; their 
names may have been cast out as evil ; 
they may have been stripped of their 
property ; they may have been thrown 
into dungeons, laid on the rack, or led 
to the stake; but they have not re- 
gretted that they became the friends of 
God. Nor will they ever regret it. No 
man on a dying bed regrets that he is 
a friend of God. No man at the judg- 
ment bar will be ashamed to be a 
Christian. And in all the interminable 
duration of the world to come, the 
period never will, never can arrive, 
when any one will ever be ashamed 
that he gave his heart carly, and entire- 
ly to the Redeemer. Why then should 
not all become his friends? Why will 
not men pursue that course which they 
know they never can regret, rather 
than the ways of sin and folly, which 
they snow must cover them with shame 
and confusion hereafter ? 


18, For thus saith the Lorp. This 
verse is designed to induce them to put 
unwavering confidence in the true God. 
For this purpose, the prophet enume- 
rates the great things which God had 
done in proof that he alone was Al- 
mighty, and was worthy oftrust. {| Le 
hath established it. That is, the earth. 
The Janguage here is derived from the 
supposition that the earth is laid upon 
a foundation, aud is made firm. ‘The 
LXX. render this, ‘God who displayed 
the carth to view, and who, having 
made it, divided it’ (Segoe abriy) ; 
that is, parcelled it out to ve inhabited. 
This accords well with the scope of the 
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19 I have not spoken in secret, in 
a ¢dark place of the earth: I said 
not unto the seed of Jacob, Seek 
ye mein vain, I the Lorp speak 
righteousness, I declare things that 
are right. 


@ Ve.29.29; 39.11, &e. 5 Ps.9,10; 69.32, 


passage. {J He created it not in vain. 
IIe did not form it to remain a vast 
desert without inhabitants. J J/e 
formed it to be inhabited. By man, 
and the various tribes of animals. Ile 
makes it a convenient habitation for 
them ; adapts its climates, its soil, and 
its productions, to their nature ; and 
makes it yield abundance for their 
support. The main idea, I think, in 
the statement of this general truth, is, 
that God designed that the earth at 
large should be inhabited ; and that, 
therefore, he intended that Judea— 
then lying waste while the captives 
were in Babylon—should be re-peopled, 
and again become the happy abode of 
the returning exiles. Sv Grotius in- 
terprets it. The Jews, from ihis pas- 
sage, infer, that the earth shall be 
inhabited after the resurrection—an 
idea which has every probability, since 
there will not be fewer reasons why the 
earth shall be inhabited then than 
there are now; nor ean there be any 
reasons why the carth should then exist 
in vain any more than now. YT And 
there is none else (see Note on ver. 6). 
19. Lhave not spovenin secret. The 
word rendered ‘secret’ (“M5) denotes 
a hiding, or covering ; and the phrase 
here means secretly, privately. He did 
not imitate the heathen oracles by utter- 
ing his predictions from dark and deep 
caverns, and encompassed with the cir- 
cumstances of awful mystery, and with 
designed obscurity. § Jina durk place of 
the earth. From a cave, or dark recess, 
in the manner of the heathen oracles. 
The heathen responses were usually 
given from some dark cavern or rece-s, 
doubtless the better to impress with awe 
the minds of those who consulted the 
oracles, and to make them more ready 
to credit the revelations of the fancied 
god. Such was the scat of the Sybil, 
mentioned by Virgil, Zn, vi. 4: 
Excisum Euboicee latus ingens rupi3 ia antrum 
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20 Assemble yourselves and 
come ; draw near together, ye that 
are escaped of the nations: 4 they 

@ Ep.3,19-16. 


Such also was the famous oracle at 
Delphi. Strabo (ix.) says, ‘ The oracle 
is said to be a hollow cavern of con- 
siderable depth, with an opening not 
very wide.’ Diodorus, giving an ac- 
count of this oracle, says, ‘that there 
was in that place a great chasm, or 
cleft in the earth; in which very place 
is now situated what is called the 
Adytum of the temple.’ In contradis- 
tinction from all this, God says that 
he had spoken openly, and without 
these circumstances of designed obscu- 
rity and darkness. In the language 
here, there is a remarkable resemblance 
to what the Saviour said of himself, 
and it is not improbable that he had 
this passage in his mind: ‘I spake 
openly to the world; I ever taught in 
the synagogue, and in the temple, 
whither the Jews always resort; and 
in secret have I said nothing’ (John 
xviii. 20). A-similar declaration occurs 
in Deut. xxx. 11: ‘ This commandment 
which I command thee this day, it is 
not hidden from thee, neither is it far 
off.’ I said not to the seed of Jacob. 
The seed, or the race of Jacob, here 
means his people : and the idea is, that 
he had not commanded them to call 
upon him without his being ready to 
answer them, {| Seek ye me in vain. 
The phrase, ‘seek ye,’ may refer to 
worship in general; or more properly 
to their calling upon him in times of 
calamity and trial. The sense is, that 
it had not been a vain or useless thing 
for them to serve him; that he had 
been their protector, and their friend ; 
and that they had not gone to him, 
and spread out their wants for nought. 
It is still true, that God does not com- 
mand his people to seek him in vain 
(comp. Deut. xxxii. 47). His service 
is always attended with a rich blessing 
to them; and they are his witnesses 
that he confers on them inexpressibly 
great and valuable rewards. It follows 
from this—first, that his people have 
abundant encouragement to go to him 
in all times of trial, persecution, and 
affliction ; secondly, that they have 
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have no knowledge that set up the 
wood of their graven image, and 
pray unto a god that cannot save. 


encouragement to go to him in a low 


state of religion, to confess their sins, 
to supplicate his mercy, and to pray for 
the influences of his [oly Spirit, and 
the revival of his work ; and, thirdly, 
that the service of God is always at- 
tended with rich reward. Idols do not 
benefit those who serve them. The 
pursuit of pleasure, gain, and ambition, 
is often attended with no reward, and is 
never attended with any benefits that 
satisfy the wants of the undying mind ; 
but the service ot God meets all the 
wants of the soul, fills all its desires, and 
confers permanent and eternal rewards. 
Q J the Loxn speak righteousness. 
This stands in opposition to the heathen 
oracles, which often gave false, delusive, 
and unjust responses. But not so with 
God. He had not spoken, as they did, 
from deep and dark places—fit emblems 
of the obscurity of their answers ; he 
had not, as they had, commanded a 
service that was unprofitable and vain; 
and he had not, as they had, uttered 
oracles which were untrue and fitted to 
delude. J declare things that are 
right. Lowth renders this, ‘ Who give 
direct answers ;’ and supposes it refers 
to the fact, that the heathcn oracles often 
give ambiguous and deceitful responses. 
God never deceived. His responses 
were always true and unambiguous. 
20. Assemble yourselves, and come. 
This, like the passage in ch. xli. 1, sq., 
is a solemn appeal to the worshippers of 
idols, to come and produce the evidences 
of their being endowed with omniscience, 
and with almighty power, and of their 
having claims to the homage of their 
worshippers. J] Ye that are escaped 
of the nations. ‘This phrase has been 
very variously interpreted. Kimehi 
supposes that it means those who were 
distinguished among the nations, their 
chiefs, and rulers ; Aben Ezra, that the 
Babylonians are meant especially ; Vi- 
tringa, that the phrase denotes pros- 
elytes, as those who have escaped from 
the idolatry of the heathen, and have 
embraced the true religion; Grotius, 
that it denotes those who survived the 
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21 Tell ye, and bring them near;| time? have not 1 the Lorv? and 


yea, let them take counsel together: 
who hath declared this from ancient 
time ? who hath told it from that 


—_— 


slaughter which Cyrus inflicted on 
the nations. Rosenmiiller coincides in 
opinion with Vitringa, ‘The word here 
used (u%>g) denotes properly one who 
has escaped by flight from battle, dan- 
ger, or slaughter (Gen. xiv. 13; Josh. 
viii. 82). It is not used anywhere in 
the sense of a proselyte ; and the idea 
here is, I think, that those who eseaped 
from the slaughter which Cyrus would 
bring on the nations, were invited to 
come and declare what benefit they had 
derived from trusting in idol-gods. In 
ver. 16, God had said they should all be 
ashamed and confounded who thus put 
their trust in idols; and he here calls 
on them as living witnesses that it was 
so. Those who had put their confi- 
dence in idols, and who had seen Cyrus 
carry his arms over nations notwith- 
standing their vain confidence, could 
now testify that no reliance was to be 
placed on them, and could be adduced 
as witnesses to show the importance of 
putting their trustin Jenovan. { That 
set up the wood. ‘The word ‘wood’ is 
used here to show the folly of worship- 
ping an image thus made, and to show 
how utterly unable it was to save. 

21. Tell ye, and bring them near. 
That is, announce, and bring forward 
your strongest arguments (see Notes on 
ch. xli. 1). 4] Who hath declared this 
from ancient tine? Who has clearly 
announced the events respecting Cyrus, 
and the conquest of Babylon, and tle 
deliverance from the captivity? ‘I'he 
argument ig an appeal to the fact that 
God had clearly foretold these events 
long before, and that therefore he was 
the true God. To this argument he 
often appeals in proof that he alone is 
God (see Note on ch. xli. 22, 23). 
q And there is no God else beside me 
(see ver. 5). {| A just God. A God 
whose attribute it is always to do right ; 
whose word is true ; whose promises are 
fulfilled; whose threatenings are exc- 
ented ; and who always does that which, 
under the circumstances of the case, 


there is no God else beside me; a 
just ¢God and a Saviour: there is 
none beside me. 

& Ro.3.28, 


outht to be done. ‘This does not refer 
particularly to the fact that he will 
punish the guilty, but, in the connec- 
tion here, rather seems to mean that his 
course would be one of equity. {] And 
a Saviour. Saving his people. Jt was 
a characteristic of him, that he saved 
or preserved his people ; and his equity, 
or truth, or justice, was seen in his 
doing that. His being ‘a just God’ 
and ‘a Saviour’ are not set here in 
contrast or contradiction, as if there was 
any incongruity in them, or as if they 
needed to be reconciled; but they refer 
to the same thing, and mean that he 
was just and true in saving his people ; 
it was a characteristic of him that he 
was so true to his promises, and so equit- 
able in his government, that he would 
save them. ‘There is here no peculiar 
and special reference to the work of the 
atonement. But the language is such 
as will accurately express the great 
leading fact in regard to the salvation 
of sinners. It is in the cross of the 
Redeemer that God has shown himself 
eminently to be just, and yet a Saviour ; 
true, and merciful; expressing his ab- 
horrence of sin, and yet pardoning it; 
maintaining the honour of his violated 
law, and yet remitting its penalty and 
forgiving the offender. It is here, in 
the beautiful language of the Psalmist 
(Ixxxv. 10), that 

Mercy and truth are met together, 
Righteousness and peace have kissed cach other. 
The same idea is expressed in Rom. 
iii. 26: « That he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’ 
It is the glory of the character of God 
that he can be thus just and merciful at 
the same time; that he can maintain the 
honour of his Jaw, secure the stability 
of his government, and yet extend par- 
don to any extent. No human admin- 
istration can do this. Pardon under a 
human government always does much to 
weaken the authority of the government, 
and to set aside the majesty of the law. 
If never exercised, indeed, government 
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22 Look “unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; 
@ Ps,22,27; Jn.3 14,15, 


assumes the form of tyranny; if often, 
the law loses its terrors, and crime will 
walk fearless through the earth. But 
in the Divine administration, through 
the atonement, pardon may be extended 
to any extent, and yet the honour of 
the law be maintained, for the substi- 
tuted sufferings of the innocent in the 
place of the guilty, will i fact do 
more to restrain from transgression than 
where the guilty themselves suffer. Of 
no human administration can it be said 
that it is at the same time just, and 
yet forgiving; evincing hatred of the 
violation of the law, and yet extending 
mercy to any extent to the violators of 
the Jaws. The blending together of 
these apparently inconsistent attributes 
belongs only to God, and is manifested 
only in the plan of salvation through 
the atonement. 

22. Look unto me, and be ye saved. 
This is said in view of the declaration 
made in the previous verse, that he is a 
just God and a Saviour. It is because 
he sustain: this character that all are 
invited to look to him; and the doctrine | 
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for 1 am God, and there is nono 
else. 


What is more easy than to 
look to one for help? What more easy 
than to cast the eyes towards God the 
Saviour? What more reasonable than 
that he should require us todo it? And 
what more just than that God, if men 
will not Look to him in order that they 
may be saved, should cast them off for 
ever?, Assuredly, if a dying, ruined, and 
helpless sinner will not do so simple a 
thing as to look to God for salvation, he 
ought to be excluded from heaven, and 
the universe will acquiesce in the de- 
cision which consigns him to despair. 
q All the ends of the earth. For the 
meaning of this phrase, see Note on ch. 
xl. 28. The invitation here proves— 
1. That the offers of the gospel are uni- 
versal, None are excluded. The ends 
of the earth, the remotest parts of the 
world, are invited to embrace salvation, 
and all those portions of the world 
might, under this invitation, come and 
accept the offers of life. 2. That God 
is willing to save all; since he would 
not give an invitation at all unless he 
was willing to save them. 3. That 


is, that the fact that God is at the same there is ample provision for their salva- 
time just and yet a Saviour, orcan save tion; since God could not invite theni 
consistently with his justice, is an argu-, to accept of what was not provided for 
ment why they should look to him, and them, nor could he ask them to partake 
confide in him. Tf he is at the same | of salvation which had no existence. 
time just—true to his promises; right-| 4. That it is his serious and settled 
eous in his dealings; maintaining the, purpose that all the ends of the earth 
honour of his law and government, and i shall be invited to embrace the offers of 
showing his hatred of sin; and also: life. The invitation has gone from his 
merciful, kind, and forgiving, it is a lips, and the command has gone forth 
ground of confidence in him, and we that it should be carried to every 
should rejoice in the privilege of looking | creature (Mark xvi. 15), and now it 


to him for salvation. The phirase ‘look 
unto me’ means the same as, direct the 
attention to, as we do to one from whom 
weexpect aid. It denotes a conviction 
on our part of helplessness—as when a. 
man is drowning, he casts an imploring . 
eye to one on the shore who can help 
him ; or when a man is dying, he casts 
an imploring eye on a physician for as- 
sistance. Thus the direction to look to 
God for salvation implies a deep convic- 
tion of helplessness and of sin; and a 
deep conviction that he only can save. 
At the same time it shows the ease of 


appertains to his church to bear the 
glad news of salvation around the world. 
God intends that it shall be done, and 
on his church rests the responsibility of 
seeing it specdily cxecuted. {J For J 
am God. This is a reason why they 
should look to him to be saved. It is 
clear that none but the true God can 
save the soul. No one else but he can 
pronounce sin forgiven; no one but he 
can rescue from a deserved hell. No 
idol, no man, no angel can save ; and if, 
therefore, the sinner is saved, he must 
come to the true God, and depend on 
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23 I have sworn “by myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, 


him. That he may thus come, what- 


ever may have been his character, is 
abundantly proved by this passage. 
This verse contains truth enough, if 
properly understood and applied, to 
save the world; and on the ground of 
this, all men, of all ages, nations, climes, 
ranks, and character, might come and 
obtain eternal salvation. 


23. I have sworn by myself. This 
verse contains a fuller statement of the 
truth intimated in the previous verse, 
that the benefits of salvation should yet 
he extended to all the world. It is the 
expression of God’s solemn purpose that 
all nations should yet be brought to 
acknowledge him, and partake of the 
benefits of the true religion. The ex- 
pression, ‘I have sworn by myself,’ 
denotes a purpose formed in the most 
solemn manner, and ratified in the most 
sacred form. God could swear by no 
greater (Heb. vi. 13, 16); and this, 
therefore, is the most solemn assurance 
that could be possibly given that the 
purpose which he had formed should be 
executed. To swear by himself is the 
same as to swear by his life, or to affirm 
solemnly that the event shall as cer- 
tainly occur as that he exists. The 
same idea is often expressed by the 
phrase, ‘as I live.’ See a parallel de- 
claration in Num. xiv. 21: ‘ But as truly 
as I live, all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of the Lorp’ (comp. 
Num. xiv. 28; Isa. xlix. 18; Jer. xxii. 24; 
Ezek. v.11; xiv. 16, 18, 20; Zeph. ii. 9; 
Rom. xiv. 11). This passage is quoted 
by Paul in Rom. xiv. 11, where the 
phrase, ‘I have sworn by mysclf’ is 
rendered, ‘as I live, saith the Lord,’ 
showing that they are equivalent ex- 
pressions. J] The word is gone out of 
my mouth, The LXX. render this, 
‘ Righteousness shall proceed from my 
mouth, my words shall not return.’ 
Lowth renders it, ‘Truth is gone forth 
from my mouth; the word, and it shall 
hot be revoked.’ Jerome, ‘ The word of 
righteousness has gone forth from my 
mouth, and shall not return.’ Rosen- 
miller accords with the interpretation 
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That unto me 4every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall «swear. 


@ Ge 32.16; He.6.13, 3 Phi.2.10. ¢ Ne.6.13. 


of Lowth. Probably the correct trans- 
lation is ‘righteousness (z.c., the right-. 
eous sentence, or purpose, where the 
word mp.3x is used in the sense of truth, 


see ver. 19), has gone out of my mouth, 
the word (7.¢., the promise), and it shall 
not return.’ In this construction the 
» before xb (10) has the force of a re- 
lative pronoun, and is to be referred to 
“at (dhdbhar), ‘the word.’ The sense 
is, that God had spoken it, and that 
all which he has spoken shall certainly 
be fulfilled. The fact that the declara- 
tion has once passed his lips, is fuli 
proof that the purpose shall be accom- 
plished. This is not to be understood 
of any promise which he had made 
before, but it is a solemn declaration 
which he now makes by the prophet. 
q That unto me every knee shall bow. 
To bow or bend the knee, is indicative 
of homage or adoration ; and the idea is, 
that all should yet acknowledge him to 
he God (see Note on Rom. xiv. 11). 
The ancient mode of offering adoration, 
or of paying homage, was to place the 
knee on the ground, and then slowly to 
incline the body until] the head touched 
the earth. This is practised now in 
eastern countries (comp. Gen. xli. 43; 
1 Kings xix. 18; 2 Chron. vi. 13; Matt. 
xxvii. 29; Rom. xi. 4; Phil. ii. 10; Eph. 
iii. 14). ‘The obvious and proper signi- 
fication of this is, that the time would 
come when God would be everywhere 
acknowledged as the true God. It re- 
fers therefore to the future period of 
glory on the earth, when all men shall 
have embraced the true religion, and 
when idolatry shall have come to an 
end. Go Lvery tongue shall swear. 
This expression is evidently taken from 
the practice of taking an oath of alle- 
giance to a sovereign, and here means 
that all would solemnly acknowledge 
him to be the true God, and submit 
themselves to his government and will. 
See the phrase explained in the Note 
on ch. xix, 18. That this refers to the, 
Messiah and his times, is apparent from 
the fact that it is twice referred to by the 
apostle Paul, and applied by him to the 
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25 In the Lonp shall all the seed 


Lorp have I righteousness ¢and|of Israel be justified, dand shall 
strength : even to him ¢ shall men | glory. 


come; and all that are incensed 
against him shall be ashamed. 


Lord Jesus and his religion (Rom, xiv. 


11; Phil. ii.10). It isa glorious promise 
which remains yet to be fulfi'led, and 
there is no promise in the Bible more 
eertain than that this earth shall yet 
be filled with the knowledge of the true 
God. 

24. Surely, shall one say. Mare. 
‘IIe shall say of me, In the T.orp is 
all righteousness and strength.” ‘The 
design of the verso is, to set forth more 
fully the effect of the prevalence of the 
true religion; and the main thouglit 
is, that there shall be an universal 
acknowledgment that salvation and 
strength were in Jenovau alone. Idols 
and men could not save; and salvation 
was to be traced to Jenovau only. A 
literal translation of the passage would 
be, ‘ Truly in Jenovau, he said unto me,’ 
or it is said unto me, ze. I heard it 
said, ‘is righteousness and strength,’ 
that is, this would be everywhere tlic 
prevailing sentiment that righteousness 
and strength were to be found in Jenovau 
alone. ‘The sense is, first, that it was 
by him alone that they could be par- 
doned and justified; and, secondly, that 
it was by him alone that they could ob- 
tain sérength to meet their enemies, to 
overcome their sins, to discharge their 
duties, to encounter temptations, to 
bear afflictions, and to support them in 
death, These two things, righteous- 
ness and strength, are all that man 
needs. The whole of religion consists 
essentially in the feeling that righteous- 
ness and strength are to be found in 
God our Saviour. The LXX. render 
this, ‘Every tongue shall swear to God, 
saying, Righteousness and glory shall 
come unto him, and all those who 
make distinctions among them shall] be 
ashamed.’ § Even to kim shall men 
come. For the purpose of being saved 
(sec Notes onch. ii.3). (And all that 
are incensed against him. All that are 
opposed to his government and laws. 
¢ Shall be ashamed (see Note on ver. 16). 
‘he encmies of God shall see their own 


lor, he shall say of me, In the LORD is atl right- 

2 righteousness: 8. 

& Ze.10.6,12; Ep.6.10. 
@ Ro.5.1. 


eousness and strength. 
a Je, 23.8; 1Co.1.30,31, 
e Jn.)2.32, 


eater ea mmene 
feebleness and folly; and they shall be 


ashamed that they have endeavoured to 
oppose one so mighty and so glorious 
as the living God. ‘The multitudes that 
have in various ways resisted him shall 
see the fully of their course, and be 
overwhelmed with shame that they have 
dared to lilt the hand against the God 
that made the heavens, Jarchi renders 
this, ‘All who have opposed themselves 
to God, shall come to him, led by peni- 
tence on account of the things which 
they have done, and shall be ashamed.’ 

25. In the Lorp. It shall be only in 
Jenovan that they shall find justifica- 
tion, and this must mean, that it is by 
his mercy and grace. The entire pas- 
sage here, T suppose, has reference to 
the times of the Redcemer (sce Notes 
on ver. 21-24). If so, it means that 
justification can be obtained only by the 
mercy of God through a Redeemer. 
The great truth is, therefore, here 
brought into view, which constitutes 
the sum of the New Testament, that 
men are not justified by their own 
works, but by the mercy and grace of 
God. { All the secd of Israel. All the 
spiritual seed or descendants of Jacob. 
It cannot mean that every individual 
shall be justified and saved, for the 
Bible abundantly teaches the contrary 
(sec Matt. viii. 11, 12; Rom. xi.) But 
it must mean that all who have a 
character resembling that of Israel, or 
Jacob; all who are the true children 
and friends of God (sce Rom. ii. 28, 29; 
iv. 9-13). [Be justified. Be regarded 
and treated as righteous. Their sins 
shall be pardoned, and they shall be ac- 
knowledged and treated as the children 
of God (see Notes on Rom. iii. 24, 25). 
To justify, here, is not to pronounce 
them innocent, or to regard them as de- 
serving of his favour; but it is to receive 
them into favour, and to resolve to treat 
them ae if they had not sinned; that 
is, to treat them as if they were right- 
eous. All this is by the mere mercy 
and grace of God, and is through the 
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ANALYSIS, 

Turse. chapter is a continuation of the argu- 
ment before commenced to show the folly of 
idalatry, and to induce the captive and exile 
Jews toput their trust inJeHovaH. Theargu- 
nwnt consists of the following particulars :— 

I. The idols of Babylon should be overthrown 
(J, 2). The prophet sees those idols removed 
from their places, laid on beasts of burden, and 
borne away, They were unable to deliver their 
city from the arm of the conqueror, but were 
themselves carried into captivity. The exiles, 
therefore, had the certain prospect of deliverance. 

IL. God appeals to the fact, that he had always 
protected the Jewish people; that he had dealt 
with them as a parent in the iufancy and youth 
of their nation, and he solemnly assures them 
that he would not leave them in their old age 
and their trials (3, 4).: 

III. He shows them the folly of idolatry, and 
the vanity of idols (3-7). They could not aid 
or defend in the day of trial; and, therefore, the 
people should put their trust in the true God. 

IY. Ile appeals to them by the recollection of 
fornicr events, and reminds them of his merciful 
interposition (8, 9). 

V. He appeals to them by the fact that he had 
predicted future cvents, and especially by the 
fact that he had raised upa distinguished con- 
queror—Cyrus—who would accomplish all his 
pieasure (10, 1)). 


merits of the Redeemer, who died in 
their place. {[ And shall glory. Or 
rather, shall praise and celebrate his 
goodness. The word here used (d$5 
haéldl) means, in Piel, to sing, to chant, 
to celebrate the praises of any one 
(1 Chron. xvi. 36; Ps. xliv. 9; exvii. 1; 
exly. 2), and is the word of which the 
word hallehyah is in part composed. 
IIecre it means, that the effect of their 
being justified by Jinovan would be, 
that they would be filled with joy, and 
would celebrate the goodness of God. 
This effect of being justified, is more 
fully stated in Rom. v. 1-5. It is a 
result which always follows; and a dis- 
position to praise and magnify the name 
of God in view of his boundless mercy 
in providing a way by which sinners 
may be justified, is one of the first 
promptings of a renewed heart, and one 
of the evidences that a soul is born again. 
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VI. He assures them that his righteous pur. 
pose was near to be accomplished, and that he 
would restore Zion to its former splendour, oJ 
that his salvation should be made known to his 
people (12, 13), 

The scene of this prophecy is laid in Babylon, 
and at the time when the city was about to he 
taken by Cyrus, and the Jews about to he de- 
livered from captivity. The idols of the Chal- 
deans, unable to defend their city, are borne 
in haste away for safety, and Cyrus 13 at the 
gates. The design is to give to the exiles there 
an assurance that when they should see these 
things, they should conclude that their deliver- 
ance drew near; and to furnish them thus with 
ample demonstration that Jenovan was the 
true God, and that he was their protector and 
friend. In their long and painful captivity also, 
they would have these promises to comfort them ; 
and when they surveyed the splendour of the 
ido] worship in Babylon, and their hearts were 
pained with the prevalent idolatry, they would 
have also the assurance that those idols were to 
be removed, and that that idolatry would come 
to an end. 


BE L¢bowethdown, Nebo 4 stoop- 

eth ; their idols were upon the 
beasts ; aud upon the cattle: your 
carriages were heavy loaden ; they 
are a burden to the weary beast. 


@ Je.50.51, & Je.48.1,&0, ¢ Je.10.5. 


CIIAPTER XLVI, 

1. Bel boweth down. Bel or Belus 
(22 Bel, from dyn Beél, the same as 
ben Bddl) was the chief domestic god 
of the Babylonians, and was worshipped 
in the celebraicd tower of Babylon 
(comp. Jer.1. 2; li. 44). It was usual to 
compound names of the titles of the di- 
vinities that were worshipped, and hence 
we often meet with this name, as in 
Bel-shazzar, Bel-teshazzar, Baal-Peor, 
Baal-zebub, Baal-Gad, Baal-Berith. 
The Greek and Roman writers compare 
Bel with Jupiter, and the common name 
which they give to this idol is Jupiter 
Belus (Pliny, Nat. Hist.xxxvii.10; Cic. 
De Nat. Deor. iii. 16; Diod. ii. 8, 9). 
IIerodotus (i. 181-183) says, that in 
the centre of each division of the city 
of Babylon (for the Euphrates divided 
the city into two parts) there is a circu- 
lar space surrounded by awall. In one 
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of these stands the royal palace, which 
fills a large and strongly defended space. 
The temple of Jupiter Belus, says he, 
occupies the other, whose huge gates of 
brass may still be seen. It is a square 
building, each side of which is of the 
length of two furlongs. In the midst, 
a tower rises of the solid depth and 
height of one furlong; on which, rest- 
ing as a base, seven other turrets are 
built in regular succession. The ascent 
on the outside, winding from the ground, 
is continued to the highest tower; and 
in the middle of the whole structure 
there is a convenient resting-place. In 
this temple there is a small chapel, which 
contains a figure of Jupiter in a sitting 
posture, with a large table before him ; 
these, with the base of the table, and the 
seat of the throne, are all of the purest 
gold. There was formerly in this tem- 
ple a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits 
high. This was seized, says Herodotus, 
by Xerxes, who put the priest to death 
who endeavoured to prevent its removal. 
The upper room of this tower was occu- 
pied as an observatory. The idol Baal, 
or Bel, was peculiarly the god of the 
Phenicians, of the Canaanites, of the 
Chaldeans, of the Moabites, and of some 
of the surrounding nations. The most 
common opinion has been, that the idol 
was the sun (see Notes on ch. xvii. 8, 
9), and that, under this name, this 
luminary received divine honours. But 
Gesenius supposes that by the name 
Jupiter Belus was not denoted Jupiter, 
‘the father of the gods,’ but the planet 
Jupiter, Stelle Jovis, which was regard- 
ed, together with Venus, as the giver of 
all good fortune; and which forms with 
Venus the most fortunate of all constel- 
lations under which sovereigns can be 
born. The planct Jupiter, therefore, he 
supposes to have been worshipped under 
the name Bel, and the planet Venus 
under the name of Astarte, or Astareth 
(see Gesenius, Comm. zu Isaiah, ii. 333, 
sq.,and Robinson’s Calmet, Art. Baar). 
‘The phrase ‘ boweth down,’ means here, 
probably, that the idol sunk down, fell, 
or was removed. It was unable to de- 
fend the city, and was taken captive, | 
and carried away. Jerome renders it, ' 
Confractus est Bcl— Bel is broken." 
The LXX. "Ease Bha— Bel has fallen.’ } 
Ferhaps in the language there is allu- 
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sion to the fact that Dagon fell before 
the ark of God (1 Sam. v. 2,3, 7). The 
sense is, that even the object of worship 
—that which was regarded as the most 
sacred among the Chaldeans—would be 
removed. { Nebo stoopeth. This was 
an idol-god of the Chaldeans. In the 
astrological mythology of the Babylon- 
ians, according to Gesenius (Comm. zu 
Isaiah ii. 833, sq.), this idol was the 
planet Mercury. He is regarded as the 
scribe of the heavens, who records the 
succession of the celestial and terrestrial 
events; and is related to the Egyptian 
Ilermes and Anubis. The extensive 
worship of this idol among the Chal- 
deans and Assyrians is evident from the 
many compound proper names occurring 
in the Scriptures, of which this word 
forms a part, as Neb-uchadnezzar, Neb- 
uzaradan ; and also in the classics, as 
Nab-onad, Nab-onassar. Nebo was, 
therefore, regarded as an attendant on 
Bel, or as his scribe. The exact form 
of the idol is, however, unknown. The 
word ‘ stoopeth,’ means that it had fallen 
down, as when one is struck dead he falls 
suddenly to the earth ; and the language 
denotes conquest, where even the idols so 
long worshipped would be thrown down. 
The scene is in Babylon, and the image 
in the mind of the prophet is that of 
the city taken, and the idols that were 
worshipped thrown down by the con- 
queror, and carried away in triumph. 
4] Their idols were upon the beasts. 
That is, they are laid upon the beasts to 
be borne away in triumph. It was cus- 
tomary for conquerors to carry away all 
that was splendid and valuable, to grace 
their triumph on their return; and no- 
thing would be a more certain indica- 
tion of victory, or a more splendid ac- 
companiment to a triumph, than the 
gods whom the vanquished nations had 
adored. Thus in Jer. xlviii. 7, it is said, 
‘And Chemosh shal] go forth into cap- 
tivity, with his priests and his princes 
together’ (comp. Jer. xlix. 3, marg.) 
{i Your carriages. That is, they were 
laden with the idols that were thus borne 
off in triumph. § They are a burden. 
They are so numerous; so heavy; and 
to be borne so far. This is a very strik- 
ing and impressive manner of foretell- 
ing that the city of Babylon would be 


destroyed. Instead of employing the 
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2 They stoop, they bow down 
together, they could not deliver 
the burden, but themselves are 
gone into captivity. 

3 Hearken unto me, 0 house of 
Jacob, and all the remnant of the 
house of Israel, which are borne 

1 their coud, 


direct language of prophecy, the prophet 
represents himself as seeing the heavy 
laden animals and waggons moving along 
slowly, pressed down under the weight 
of the captured gods to be borne into the 
distant country of the conqueror. ‘They 
move forth from Babylon, and the cara- 
yan laden with the idols, the spoils of 
victory, is seen slowly moving forward 
to a distant land. 

2. They stoop. Bel, and Nebo, and 
all the Babylonian gods (see ver. 1), 
{| They could not deliver the burden. 
The word ‘burden’ here, probably means 
the load of metal, wood, and stone, of 
which the idols were composed, The 
gods whom the Babylonians worshipped 
had not even power to protect the images 
which were made to represent them, and 
which had now become a heavy bur- 
den to the animals and wains which 
were carrying them away. They could 
not rescue them from the hands of the 
conqueror; and how unable were they, 
therefore, to defend those who put their 
trust in them. The Vulgate renders 
this, ‘ They could not deliver him that 
bare them.’ The LXX. ‘You are carry- 
ing them like a burden bound on the 
weary, faint, and hungry; who are all 
without strength, and unable to escape 
from battle ; and as for them, they are 
carried away captives!’ {] But them- 
selves. Marg. as Heb. ‘ Their soul.’ 
The sense is, that the gods thus wor- 
shipped, so far from being able to defend 
those who worshipped them, had them- 
sclves become captive, and were borne 
to a distant land. 

3. Hearken anto me. From this 
view of the captive gods, the address is 
now turned to the Jews. The utter 
vanity of the idols had been set before 
them; and in view of that, God now 
addresses hhis own people, and entreats 
them to put their trust in him. The 
adress he commences with words of 
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by ¢me from the belly, which are 
carried from the womb. 

4 And even to your old age $1 
am he; and even to hoar hairs will 
I carry you: 1 have made, and 1 
will bear; even I will carry, and 
will deliver you. 
© Ps,92.14, 


@ Ex.19.4; Ps.71.6,18, 


great tenderness and~endearment, de- 
signed to lead them to confide in him as 
their Father and friend. § And all 
the remnant. All who were left from 
slaughter, and all who were borne into 
captivity to Babylon. The language 
here is all full of tenderness, and is fitted 
to inspire them with confidence in God. 
‘The idols of the heathen, so far from 
being able to protect their worshippers, 
were themselves carried away into igno- 
ble bondage, but Jenova was himself 
able to carry his people, and to sustain 
them. {| Whichare borne by me. Like 
an indulgent father, or a tender nurse, 
he liad carried them from the very in- 
fancy of their nation. The same image 
occurs in Deut, i. 31: ‘And in the wil- 
derness, where thou hast seen how that 
the Lorp thy God bare thee, as a man 
doth bear his son, in all the way that ye 
went, until ye came into this place.’ 
A similar figure occurs in Ex, xix. 4: 
‘Ye have seen, how I bare you on eagles’ 
wings, and brought you unto myself’ 
(so Deut. xxxii. 11, 12; comp. Num. xi. 
12; Isa. Ixiii. 9). All this here stands 
opposed to the idols of the Babylonians. 
They were unable to protect their people. 
They were themselves made captive. 
But God had shown the part of a father 
and a protector to his people in all times. 
Ile had sustained and guided them; he 
had never forsaken them; he had never, 
like the idol-gods, been compelled to 
leave them inthe power of their enemies. 
From the fact that he had always, even 
from the infancy of their nation, thus 
protected them, they are called on to 
put their trust in him. 

4. And even to your old age, Tam he. 
Or rather, I am the same. I remain, 
unchangeably, with thesame tenderness, 
the same affection, the same care. In 
this the care of God for his people sur- 
passes that of the most tender parent, 
and the most kind nourisher of the 
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5 To whom will ye liken me, and 
make me equal, and compare me, 
that we may be like ? 

6 They @lavish gold out of the 
bag, and weigh silver in the bal- 
ance, and hire a goldsmith ; and he 
maketh it a god: they fall down ; 
yea, they worship. 


young. The care of the parent natur- 
ally dies away as the child reaches man- 
hood, and he is usually removed by death 
before the son or daughter that excited 
so much solicitude in infancy and child- 
hood, reaches old age. But not so with 
God. _Ilis people are always the objects 
of his tender solicitude. Age does not 
make them less dependent, and experi- 
ence only teaches them more and more 
their need of his sustaining grace. The 
argument here is, that he who had 
watched over the infancy of his people 
with so much solicitude, would not leave 
them in the exposures, and infirmities, 
and trials of the advanced years of their 
history. The doctrine is, first, that his 
people always need his protection and 
care; secondly, that he wil] never leave 
nor forsake them; thirdly, that he who 
is the God of infancy and childhood will 
be the God of age, and that he will not 
leave or forsake his people, who have 
been the objects of his care and affection 
in childhood, when they become old. 
For though this passage refers primarily 
to a people, or a community as such, 
yet I see no reason why the principle 
should not be regarded as applicable to 
those who are literally aged. They need 
the care of God no less than childhood 
does; and if they have waiked in his 
ways in the vigour and strength of their 
life, he will not cast them off ‘ when 
they are old and gray-headed.’ IYoary 
hairs, therefore, if ‘found in the way of 
righteousness,’ may trust in God; and 
the ‘second childhood’ of man may find 
him no less certainly a protector than 
the first. 

5. To whom will ye liken me (see 
Notes on ch. xl. 18,25). The design of 
this and the following verses is to show 
the folly of idolatry, and the vanity of 
trusting in idols. ‘This is a subject that 


the prophet often dwells on. The argu-: 
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7 “They bear him upon the 
shoulder, they carry him, and set 
him in his place, and he standeth ; 
from his place shall he not remove : 
yea, one shall cry unto him, yet 
can he not answer, nor save him 
out of his trouble. 


a ch.41.7,&c, 


ment here is derived from the fact that 


the idols of Babylon were unable to de- 
fend the city, and were themselves car- 
ried away in triumph (ver. 1,2). Ifso, 
how vain was it to rely on them! how 
foolish to suppose that the living and 
true God could resemble such weak and 
dcfenceless bloclis ! 

6. They lavish gold. The word here 
used means properly to shake out; and 
then to pour out abundantly, or in a la- 
vish manner. It is used in connection 
with the idea of squandering in Deut. 
xxi. 20; Prov. xxiii. 21; xxvili. 7. Tere 
the idea is, that they spared no expense ; 
they poured out gold as if it were vile 
and worthless, in order to make an idol. 
The design of this verse is, to show the 
superstition of those who were idolaters; 
and, particularly, how much they were 
willing to devote in order to maintain 
idol-worship. J Out of the bag. They 
pour their gold out of the bag, or purse, 
where they have kept it; that is, they 
lavish it freely. 4 And weigh silver in 
the balance. Perhaps the idea is here, 
that they used silver so lavishly that 
they did not wait to count it, but weighed 
it as they would the grosser metals. The 
word here used and translated ‘ balance’ 
(™2p,), means properly cane, reed, cala- 
mus; then a measuring reed or rod 
(Ezek. x]. 3, 5); then a rod, or beam of 
a balance, or scales (Gr. Zuyés). {] And 
hire a goldsmith (see Notes on ch. xl. 
19,20). (dnd he maketh it a god. 
The goldsmith manufactures the gold 
and the silver into an image. The ob- 
ject of the prophet is to deride the cus- 
tom of offering divine homage to a god 
formed in this manner (see Notes on ch. 
xliv. 9-19). 

%. They bear him upon the shoulder, 
They carry the idol which they have 
made on their shoulder to the temple, or 
place where it is to be fixed. ‘This cir- 
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8 Remember this, and show your- 
selves men : bring it again to mind, 
O ve transgressors, 

9 Remember the former things 
of old; for I am God, and there is 


cumstance, with the others, is doubtless 
introduced to show how ridiculous and 
absurd it was to offer divine homage to 
a god whom they could thus carry about 


on the shoulder. J And set him in his 
place. Fix the idol on its basis or pe- 
destal, in its proper niche, or place in 
the temple. ‘The whole design of this 
verse is to contrast the idol with Jruo- 
val. JENOVANiS uncreated and eternal ; 
the idol, on the contrary, is made by men, 
is borne about, is fixed in its place, has 
no power to move, remains there until it 
is taken down, and has no ability either 
to hear or save those who worship it. 
8. Remember this. Bear in mind 
what is now said of the manner in which 
idols are made. This is addressed, doubt- 
less, to the Jews, and is designed to keep 
them from idolatry. {[] And show your- 
relves men. Act as men; throw away 
the childish trifles of idolaters. ‘The 
word here used (48¢NMr) occurs no- 
where else in the Bible. “It is, according 
to Gesenius, derived from Zs, a maz, 


and means to act as aman. Asimilar 
word is used in 1 Cor. xvi. 13 (avdei@eods, 
from dyig,a@ man), and is correctly ren- 
dered there, ‘quit you like men.’ This 
Greek word often occurs in the Septua- 
gint. It is used asa translation of yx. 
in Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18; 1 Chron. xxviii- 
20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 7; Neh. if. 1; of 
doa, in Ruth i.12; of prt, in Deut.xxxi. 
6, 7,23; Josh. x. 28; 2 Kings x. 12; xiii. 
28; Ps. xxvi. 20, and in several other 
places. Jerome renders the Hebrew 
word here, ‘ Be confounded ;’ the LXX. 
Xravegzes—‘ Groan;’ the Syriac, ‘ Con- 
sider,’ or understand. ‘The meaning is, 
that they were to act as became men— 
not as children; as became those en- 
dowed with an immortal mind, and not 
as the brutes. So Kimehi renders it: 
‘Be men, and not brutes, which neither 
consider nor understand.’ {J O ye trans- 
dressors. Ye who have violated the 
laws of God by the worship of idols. 
In the time of Manassch, tle Israclites 
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none else; Jam God, and there is 
none like me; 

10 Declaring the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done, 


were much addicted to idolatry, and 
probably this is to be regarded as ad- 
dressed to them, and as designed to re- 
eall them from it to the worship of the 
true God. 

9. Remember the former things, &c. 
Bear in mind the repeated and constant 
proofs that have been given that Jruo- 
vat is the true God—the proofs derived 
from the prediction of future events, and 
from the frequent interpositions of his 
providence in your behalf as a nation. 
{ For Iam God (see Notes on ch. xliv. 6). 

10. Declaring the end from the begin- 
ning. Foretelling accurately the course 
of future events. This is an argument 
to which God often appeals in proof that 
he is the only true God (see ch. xli. 22, 
23; xliii. 12; xliv.26). J My counsel 
shall stand. My purpose, my design, 
my will. The phrase «shall stand’ 
means that it shall be stable, settled, 
fixed, established. This proves—1. That 
God has a purpose or plan in regard to 
human affairs. If he had not, he could 
not predict future events, since a con 
tingent event cannot be foreknown and 
predicted ; that is, it cannot be foretold 
that an event shall certainly occur in 
one way, when by the very supposition 
of its being contzngent it may happen 
either that way, or some other way, or 
not at all. 2. ‘That God's plan will not 
be frustrated. Ile has power enough 
to secure the exccution of his designs, 
and he will exert that power in order 
that all his plans may be accomplished. 
—We may observe, also, that it is a 
matter of unspeakable joy that God has 
a pian, and that it will be executed. 
For (1.) If there were no plan in rela- 
tion to human things, the mind could 
find no rest. If there was no evidence 
that One Mind presided over human 
affairs ; that an infinitely wise plan had 

; been formed, and that all things had 
been adjusted so as best to secure the 
| ultimate accomplishment of that plan, 
everything would have the appearance 
of chaos, and the mind must be filled 
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saying, My counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure : 

11 Calling o ravenous bird from 
the east, the man ! that executeth 
my counsel from a far country ; 
yea, I have spoken it, I will also 


with doubts and distractions. But our 
anxieties vanish in regard to the appar- 
ent irregularities and disorders of the 
universe, when we feel that all things 
are under the direction of an Infinite 
Mind, and will be made to accomplish 
iis plans, and further his great designs. 
(2.) If his plans were not accomplished, 
there would be occasion of equal doubt 
and dismay. If there was any powcr 
that could defeat the purposes of God ; 
if there was any stubbornness of matter, 
or any inflexible perverseness in the 
nature of mind; if there were any uncx- 
pected and unforeseen extraneous causes 
that could interpose to thwart his plans, 
then the mind must be full of agitation 
and distress. But the moment it can 
fasten on the conviction that God has 
formed a plan that embraces all things, 
and that all things which occur will be 
in some way made tributary to that plan, 
that moment the mind can be calm in 
resignation to his holy will. ( And I 
will do all my pleasure. I will accom- 
plish all my wish, ov effect all my de- 
sive. ‘The word here rendered ‘pleasure’ 
(VENT) means properly delight or pleasure 
(1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. i. 2; xvi. 3; Eccl. 
v. 4; xii. 10); then desire, wish, will 
(Job xxxi. 16); and then business, cause, 
affairs (Isa. liii, 10). Ilere it means 
that God would accomplish everything 
which was to him an object of desire ; 
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everything which he wished, or willed. | 


And why should he not? Who has 
power to hinder or prevent him (Rom. 
ix. 19)? And why should not we re- 
joice that he will do all that is pleasing 
to him? What better evidence have 
we that it is desirable that anything 
should be done, than that it is agreeable, 
or pleasing to God? What better se- 
curity can we have that it is right, than 
that he wills it? What morc substantial 
and permanent ground of rejoicing is 
there in regard to anything, than that it 
is such as God prefers, loves, and wilis ? 

11. Calling a ravenous bird from the 
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bring it to pass; I have purposed 
it, I will also do it. 

12 Hearken unto me, ye “stout- 
hearted, that are far from righ- 
teousness : 


1 of my. @ Ac.7.51, 


east. There can be no doubt that Cyrus 


is intended here (see Notes on ch. xli. 2, 
25). ‘The east here means Persia. The 
word rendered ‘ravenous bird’ (wy) is 


rendered fowl in Job xxviii. 7; bird or 
birds in Jer. xii. 9; fowls in Gen. xv. 
11; Isa. xviii. 6; and ravenous birds 
in Ezek. xxxix. 4. [t does not occur 
elsewhere in the Bible. It is here used 
as an emblem of a warlike king, and 
the emblem may either denote the ra- 
pidity of his movements—moving with 
the flight of an eagle; or it may denote 
the devastation which he would spread 
—an emblem in either sense peculiarly 
applicable to Cyrus, It is not uncommon 
in the Bible to compare a warlike prince 
to an eagle (Jer. xlix. 22; Ezek. xvii. 3); 
and the idea here is, probably, that Cy- 
rus would come with great power and 
velocity upon nations, like the king of 
birds, and would pounce suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon his prey. Perhaps 
also there may be here allusion to the 
standard or banner of Cyrus. Xenophon 
(Cyrop. vii.) says that it was a golden 
eagle affixed to a long spear ; and it is 
well remarked by Lowth, that Xenophon 
has used the very word which the pro- 
phet uses here, as near as could be, ex- 
pressing it in Greek letters. The word 
of the prophet is uy (dyit); the Greek 
word used by Xenophon is dsras (aegos). 
The Chaldee has, however, given a dif- 
ferent rendering to this passage : ‘T, who 
say that I will gather my captivity from 
the east, and will lead publicly like a 
swift bird from a distant land the sons 
of Abraham, my friend.’ 4 The man 
that executcth my counsel. Marg. as 
Heb. ‘ Of my counsel.’ It may either 
mean the man whom he had designated 
by his counsel; or it may mean the mar 
who should execute his purpose. J Yea, 
I have spoken. We spake it by the 
prophets ; and the idea is, that all that 
he had spoken should be certainly ac- 
complished. 

12. Hearken unto me. This is de- 
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13 I bring near my righteous- 
ness ; it shall not be far off, and 
my salvation shall not tarry : ?and 
I will place salvation in Zion for 
Israel ¢my glory. 


4 Ro.1.17. 5 P9.46,1,5; Ha.2.3, e Ps.147. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


ANALYSIS. 

In the closing verse of the previous chapter, 
God had given the assurance that his people 
should certainly be delivered from their capti- 
vity in Babylon, and restored to their own land, 
In this chapter, he describes the vengeance 
which he would take on Babylon, and the entire 
chapter is occupied in portraying, under various 
images, the prostration and humiliation of that 
proud and oppressive seat of magnificence and 
of empire. Babylon is described under the 
tmage of a lady, carefully nourished and de- 
corated; and all the images of her destruction 
are drawn from those circumstances which would 
tend to humble a gay and proud female that had 
been accustomed to luxury, and unused to 
scenes of humiliation, poverty, and bercavement. 
The scope of the chapter is, to state the crimes 
for which she would be humbled and punistied, 
and the manner in which it would be doue, 
These are intermingled, but they may be con- 
templated separately. The chapter may, therc- 
fore, be regarded as consisting of the following 
items :— 

I. Babylon is addressed, by an apostrophe to 


signed to call the attention of the seep- 
tical and unbelieving Jews to the im- 
portant truth which he was delivering. 
Many among them might be disposed 
to say that the fulfilment was delayed, 
and he therefore calls upon them to at- 
tend particularly to his solemn declara- 
tions, § Ye stout-hearted. ‘The plirase 
‘stout-hearted ’ would naturally denote 
those who were bold and courageous. 
But here it evidently means those whose 
hearts were strong against God; who 
nerved themselves to resist and oppose 
his plans and government; who were 
stubborn and rebellious. 

13. I bring near my riqhtcousness. 
The word ‘righteousness’ here evidently 
denotes his truth; the fulfilment of his 
promises. Ilis righteous and true char- 
acter would be manifested to them so 
plainly and clearly, that they would be 
able no-lonzer to doubt. It would not 
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her, as the seat of empire, and her humiliation 
is directly predicted under the image of @ gay, 
and delicately reared female, suddenly reduced 
to circumstances of great humiliation and dis- 
grace (1-5). She is commanded to sit down in 
the dust; she should no longer be treated as 
tender and delicate (1); she would be reduced 
to the most abject condition—like a delicate and 
tender female from clevated life compel'ed to 
perform the most menial offices, and stripped ol 
all her gay attire (2, 3); she was to sit in dark- 
ness, or obscurity; her honour was to be taken 
away, and she was no more to be called the lady 
of kingdoms (5); and all this was to be done by 
JENOVAT, to take vengeance on tle oppressors 
of his people (3, 4). 

If. God states the reasons why he would tlins 
humble and punish her (6,7). It was because 
she had shown no mercy to his people, and had 
laid a heavy yoke onan ancient nation (6); and 
because she had vainly calculated that her 
pewer and magnificence would continue for 
ever, notwithstanding the manner in which shic 
had oppressed the people whom God had given 
into her hand (7). 

ILI. The nature of the punishment which 
should come upon her for this is more distinctly 
and fully predicted, intermingled with further 
statements of the canses why she should be 
punished and humbled (8, 9). The canses were, 
that luxury and effeminacy abounded ; that she 
was proud, and did not apprehend that it was 
possible that she should be reduced from her 
state of magnificence and grandeur; and that 
she had cherished sorcerers and enchantments, 

i be remote in time, or in place, but it 
would be so near that they could see it, 

rand so plain that they could no longer 

doubt or misunderstand it. GQ And any 

: selvation shall not tarry. The people 
shall be delivered from their bondage at 

| the exaet time which has been predicted. 
GT will place salvation in Zion. Zion 
or Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and salya- 
tion shall emanate from that as from a 
centre to the whole world. 4 Jsracl my 
glory. The people whom he had chosen, 
and who reflected his glory. God's 
honour and glory on earth are seen in, 
ant by the church, and he designs that 
the church shall be the means of making 
his glory known among men. Or it 
may mean, I will give my glory to Isracl. 
I will show to them my _ perfections, 
and will make their nation the place 
of the manifestations of my glorious 
attributes. 
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The punishment was, that she should be reduced 
in a moment to the condition of a widow, and to 
the state of one who had been suddenly bereft 
of all her children, 

IV. The crime and the punishment of the 
city are further stated (10,11). The crime was, 
that she had supposed no avenging God saw 
her; and that she had become proud and vain 
of her wisdom and knowledge. The punishment 
would be, that evil would come upon her froma 
quarter where she little expected it, and in a 
manner which she could not prevent. 

V. Babylon is sarcastically called on to invoke 
to her aid those in whom she had trusted—the 
astrologers, the star-gazers, and those who prac- 
tised sorcery and enchantments (12, 13). 

VI. The chapter concludes with a statement 
of the utter vanity of the sorcerers, and the ab- 
solute fully of trusting in them (14, 15). Even 
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uttered a hundred and fifty years before its ful- 
filment, and that there were no circumstances 
existing in the time of Isaiah which could have 
laid the foundation for conjecture in regard to 
the events predicted here. The temple was 
then standing; the city of Jerusalem was 
strongly fortified; the kingdom of Judah was 
powerful; Babylon was just rising into magnifi- 
cence; the power which ultimately overthrew 
it had scarcely begun to start into being: and 
none of the causes which ultimately led Cyrus 
to attack and destroy it, had as yet an existence. 
And if these things were so, then the conclusion 
is inevitable that Isaiah was under the influence 
of Divine inspiration. It is the particularity of 
the description in the propels long before the 
events occurred, which, more than anything 
else, distinguishes them from mere political 
conjecture; and éf the particular descriptions 


the flame would pass over them; and so far] here und elsewhere recorded of the overthrow of 


were they from having any power to deliver 
those who trusted in them, that they had no 
power to preserve themselves from ruin. 

This chapter, therefore, contains many very 
particular statements about the manner in 
which Babylon was to be destroyed, statements 


which will be found to have been fulfilled with H 


surprising accuracy. They are statements, 
moreover, Which could not have been the resuit 
of conjecture, or mere political sagacity, for 
political conjecture and sazacity do nut descend 
to minute particulars and details. It is to be 
borne in remembrance that this prophecy was 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

1. Come down. Descend from the 


throne; or from the seat of magnificence | ch. iii. 2). 


and power. The design of this verse 
has already been stated in the analysis. 
It is to foretell that Babylon would be 
humbled, and that she would be reduced 
from her magnificence and pride to a 
condition of abject wretchedness. She 
is therefore representad asa proud female 
accustomed to luxury and ease, suddenly 
brought to the Jowest condition, and 
compelled to perform the most menial 
services. 4 And sit in the dust. ‘To 
sit on the ground, and to cast dust on 
the head, is a condition often referred to 
in the Scriptures as expressive of humi- 
liation and of mourning (Josh. viii. 6; 
Job ii. 12; x. 9; Ps. xxii. 15; Lam. iil. 
29). In this manner also, on the medals 
which were struck by ‘Titus and Ves- 
pasian to commemorate the capture 


Babylon, and of other future events, were actu. 
ally made before the events occurred, then the 
conclusion is irresisiible that they were inepircd 
by God. 


OME ¢down, and sit in tho 
dust, O virgin daughter of 
Babylon ; sit on the ground : there 
is no throne, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans ; for thou shalt no more 


be called tender and delicate. 
a@ Ps.18.27; Je.48.18. 


the ground under a palm-tree, with. the 


inscription Jude capta (see Notes on 
The design here is, to re- 
present Babylon as reduced to the lowest 
condition, and as having great occasion 
of grief. {[ O virgin daughter of Baby- 
lor. It is common in the Scriptures 
to speak of cities under the image of a 
virgin, a daughter, or a beautiful woman 
(see Notes on ch. i, 8; xxxvii. 22; comp. 
Lam. i. 15; Jer. xxxi. 21; xlvi. 11). 
Kimehi supposes that the term ‘ virgin’ 
is here given to Babylon, because it had 
remained to that time uncaptured by 
any foreign power; but the main pur- 
pose is doubtless to refer to Babylon as 
a beautiful and splendid city, and as 
being distinguished for delicacy, and the 
prevalence of what was regarded a3 
ornamental. Gesenius supposes that 
the words ‘ virgin daughter of Babylon,’ 
denote not Babylon itself, but Chaldea, 


of Jerusalem, Jerusalem is represented | and that the whole Jand or nation is 


under the image of a female sitting on’ personified. 


But the common iuter- 
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2 Take the millstones, and grind 
meal: uncover thy locks, make bare 


pretation, and one evidently more in 
accordance with the Scripture usage, is 
to refer it to the city itself. {J There 
is xo throne. Thou shalt be reduced 
from the throne; or the throne shall be 
taken away. That is, Babylon shall 
be no longer the seat of empire, or the 
eapital of kingdoms. How truly this 
was fulfilled, needs not to be told to those 
who are familiar with the history of 
Babylon. Its power was broken when 
Cyrus conquered it; its walls were re- 
duecd by Darius; Seleucia rose in its 
stead, and took away its trade and a 
large portion of its inhabitants, until it 
was completely destroyed, so that it be- 
came for a long time a question where 
it had formerly stood (see Notes on ch. 
xiii., xvi.) J Thou shalt no more be 
called tender and delicate. A place to 
which luxuries flow, and where they 
abound. The allusion is to a female 
that had been delicately and tenderly 
brought up, and that would be reduced 
to the lowest condition of servitude, and 
even of disgrace. It is possible that 
there may be an allusion here to the 
effeminacy and tle consequent corrup- 
tion of morals which prevailed in Baby- 
Jon, and which made it a place sought 
with greediness by those who wished to 
spend their time in licentious pleasures. 
The corruption of Babylon, consequent 
on its wealth and magnificence, was 
almost proverbial, and was unsurpassed 
by any city of ancient times. The fol- 
lowing extract from Curtius (v. 1), 
which it would not be proper to trans- 
late, will give some idea of the prevail- 
ing state of morals :—‘ Nihil urbis ejus 
corruptius moribus, nihil ad irritandas 
iliciendasque immodicas voluptates in- 
structius, Liberos conjugesue cum 
hospitibus stupro coire, modo pretium 
flagitii detur, parentes maritique patiun- 
tur. Babylonii maxime in vinum, et 
que ebrietatem sequuntur effusi sunt. 
Foemjnarum conviva ineuntium, in prin- 
cipio modestus est habitus, dein summa 
quseque amicula exuunt paulatimque 
pudorem profanant ; ad ultimum (horror 
auribusest) ima corporum velamenta pro- 
jiciunt. Nec meretricum hoc dedecus 
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the leg, uncover the thigh, pass over 
the rivers. 


est, sed matronarum virginumque apud 
quas comitas habetur vulgati corporis 
vilitas.”. See also the description of a 
loathsome, disgusting, and abominable 
custom which prevailed nowhere else, 
even in the corrupt nations of antiquity, 
except Babylon, in Ilerod. i. 199. I 
cannot transcribe this passage. The 
description is too loathsome, and would 
do little good. Its substance is expressed 
in a single sentence, racdy yuvaixe ias- 
scuginy ....pingtivas avdei Esiva It adds 
to the abomination of this custom that 
it was connected with the rites of reli- 
gion, and was a part of the worship of 
the gads!! Strabo, speaking of this 
custom (iii. 348), says, "Edos xard os 
Adyioy Biv piyyurdas. See also Baruch 
vi. 43. where the same custom is alluded 
to. For an extended description of the 
wealth and commerce of Babylon, see an 
article in the Amer. Bib. Rep. vol. vii. 
pp. 364-390. 

2. Lake the millstones, and grind 
meal. The design of this is plain. Ba- 
bylon, that had been regarded as a deli- 
cately-trained female, was to be reduced 
to the lowest condition of poverty and 
wretchedness—represented here by being 
compelled to perform the most menial 
and laborious offices, and submitting to 
the decpest disgrace and ignominy. 
There is an allusion here to the custom 
of grinding in- the East. ‘The mills 
which were there commonly used, and 
which are also extensively used to this 
day, consisted of two stones, of which 
the lower one was convex on the upper 
side, and tle upper one was concave on 
the lower side, so that they fitted into 
each other. The hole for receiving the 
grain was in the ecntre of the upper 
stone, and in the process of grindling the 
lower one was fixed, and the upper one 
was turned round, usually by two women 
(see Matt. xxiv. 41), with considerable 
velocity by means of a handle. Water- 
mills were not invented till a little be- 
fore the time of Augustus Caesar; and 
windmills long after. ‘The custom of 
using handmills is the prinitive custom 
everywhere, and they are still in use in 
some parts of Scotland, and generally in 
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the East.—(See Mr. Pennant’s Zour fo; 1.XX.) ‘Women alone are employed to 
the Hebrides, and the Oriental travellers | grind their corn.’—(Shaw, Algiers and 
Tunis, p. 297.) ‘They are the female 
slaves that are generally employed in 
_the East at those handmills. It is 
extremely laborious, and esteemed the 
| lowest employment in the house.’ — 
(Sir J. Chardin, Harmer’s Obs. i. 153.) 
Compare Lowth, and Gesen. Corain. 
uber Isaiah. ‘This idea of its being a 
low employment is expressed by Job 
xxxi. 10: ‘Let my wife grind unto 
another.” The idea of its being a most 
liumble and laborious employment was 
long since exhibited by Homer: 


A woman next, then labouring at the mill, 

| Hard by, where all his numerous mills he kep*, 

y). | Gave him the sign propitious from within. 

“! ‘Twelve damsels toiled to turn them, day by day 
| Meal grinding, some of barley, some of wheat, 

Marrow of man, ‘The rest (their portion ground) 


ANCIENT HANDMILEL USED TN SCOPLAND. 


generally. Grinding was usually per- 
formed by the women, though it was 
often regarded as the work of slaves. 
It was often inflicted on slaves as a 


All slept, one only from her task as yet 

Ceased not, for she was feeblest of them all; 

She rested on her mill, and thus pronounced : 

‘Jove, lather, Governor, of heaven and earth! 
‘O grant the prayer 

Of a poor bond-wonan, Appoint their feast, 


This day the last, that in Ulysses’ house, 


punishment. The suitors shall enjoy, for whom I drudge, 
os paca Grinding, to weariness of heart and limb, 
Molendum in pistrino; vapulandum; habende | yyeq) for their use. 


compedes. } 
ee pnett Phare A. 1 19: CowrER 


In the East it was the usual work of | The sense here is, that Babylon should 
female staves (see Ex. xi. 5, in the | be reduced to the lowest state, like that 


MODERN EGYPTIAN MILL FOR GRINDING CORN. 


of reducing a female delicately and ten- 


t condition of working the handmiil—the 
derly reared, to the hard and laborious 


usual work of slaves, J Uncover thy 
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locks. Gesenius renders this, ‘ Raise 
thy veil.” The word here used ("23) 
is rendered ‘locks,’ in Cant. iv. 1, 3: 
vi. 7,08 well as here. It occurs nowhere 
elso in the Bible. Gesenius derives it 
from os (tzdmdém), to braid, to plaid, 
and then to bind fast, as a veil ; to veil. 
Jerome renders it, Denuda turpetudi- 
nem tuam. The LXX. render it, T3 
xaraxcavupa cou‘ Thy veil.’ The 
Syriac also renders it, ‘ ‘Thy veil.’ The 
Chaldee has paraphrased the whole verse ! 
thus: ‘Go into servitude; reveal tlic: 
glory of thy kingdom. Broken are thy | 
princes ; dispersed are the people of thy 
host ; they have gone into captivity like | 
the waters of a river.’ Jarchi says, 

that the word here used (™¢3) denotes 


whatever is bound up, or tied together. 
Kimchi says that it means the hair, 
which a woman disposes around her 
temples over her face, and which she 
covers with a veil, deeming it an orna- 
ment; but that when a female goes into 
captivity this is removed, as a sign of an 
abject condition. It properly means that 
which is plaited, or gathered together ; 
and it may refer either to the hair so 
plaited as an ornament, or a covering 
for the head and face (comp. Note on 
1 Cor. xi. 15); or it may denote a veil. 
To remove either would be regarded as | 
disgraceful. It is known that oriental ! 
females pay great attention to their hair, ' 
and also that it is a universal custom 
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Jerome renders it, Discooptert humerun 
— Uncover the shoulder.” The LXX. 
*Avaxdarurpar res woduzs— Uncover thy 
gray locks.’ The Syriac, ‘ Cut off thy 
hoary hairs.’ Jarehi and Kimchi sup- 
pose it means, ‘ Remove the waters from 
the paths, so that they might pass over 
them.’ The word here used (38 shobhél), 
is derived from bay shabhcil, to go; to 
go up, to rise ; to grow ; to flow copiously. 
ence the noun in its various forms 
means a path (Ps, Ixxvii. 19; Jer. xviit. 
15); ears of corn, shibboleth (Gen. xli. 5, 
Judg. xii. 6; Ruth ii. 2; Job xxiv. 24; 


i Tsa, xvii. 5); floods (Ps. Ixix. 15); 


branches (Zech. iv. 12). Tn no place 
has it the certain signification of @ leq; 
but it rather refers to that which flows ; 
flows copiously ; and probably here means 
the train of a robe (Gescnius, and Ro- 
senmiiller): and the expression means 
‘uncover, or make bare the train ;’ that 
is, lift it up, as would be necessary in 
passing through a stream, so that the 
leg would be made bare. ‘The Orientals, 
as is well known, wore a long, loose, 
flowing robe, and in passing through 
waters, it would be necessary to litt, or 
gather it up, so that the legs would be 
bare. The idea is, that she who had 
sat as a queen, and who had been ¢iad 
in the rich, loose, and flowing robe which 
those usually wore who were in the most 
elevated ranks of Jife, would now be 
compelled to leave the seat of magnifi- 


to wear a close veil. To remove either, | cence, and in such a manner as to be 
and to leave the head bare, or the face | subject to the deepest shame and dis- 
exposed, was deemed highly humiliating ; grace. | Uncover the thigh. Ly colleet- 
and dishonourable (sce Notes on ch. iii.! ing, and gathering up the train of tie 
24). ‘The head,’ says the Editor of: robe, so as to pass through the streams 
the Pictorial Bible, ‘is the seat of. G Puss over the rivers, Ueb. * Pass the 
female modesty in the East; and no rivers ;’ that is, by wading, or fording 
woman allows her head to be seen bare. , them. This image is taken from the 
Tn our travelling experience, we saw the , fact that Babylon was surrounded by 
faces of very many women, but never! many artificial rivers or streams, and 
the bare head of any except one—a: that one in passing from it would be 
female servant, whose face we were in; compelled to ford many of them. It 
the constant habit of seeing, and whom! docs not mean that the population of 


we accidentally surprised while dressing 
her hair, The perfect consternation, 
and deep sense of humiliation which she 
expressed on that occasion, could not 
easily be forgotten, and furnish a most 
striking illustration of tle present text.’ 
qQ Make bare the leg. In the interpre- 
tation of this, also, commentators vary. 


Babylon would be removed into capti- 
vity by the conqucrors—tor there is no 
evidence that this was done; but the 
image is that of Babylon, represented 
as a delicatcly-reared and magnificently 
attired female, compelled to ford the 
streams. ‘Ihe idea is, that the power 
and magnificence of the city would be 
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3 Thy nakedness shall be ¢un- 
covered, yea, thy shame shall be 
secn : I will take vengeance, and | 
will not mect thee as a man. 


transferred to other places. Rosenmiil- 
ler remarks that it is common in the 
countries bordering on the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, for females of humble 
rank to ford the streams, or even to 
swim across them. 

3. Thy nakedness. This denotes the 
abject condition to which the city would 
be reduced. All its pride would be taken 
away ; and it would be brought to such 
a state as to fill its inhabitants with the 
deepest mortification and shame. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it means, that all 
the imbecility and weakness; the vile- 
ness ; the real poverty ; the cruelty and 
injustice of Babylon, would be exposed. 
But it more probably means, that it 
would be reduced to the deenest igno- 
miny. No Janguage could more forcibly 
express the depths of its shame and dis- 
grace than that which the prophet here 
uces. QJ will take vengeance. This 
expresses literally what had been before 
expressed in a figurative manner. The 
whole purpose ot God was to inflict ven- 
geance on her for her pride, her Juxury, 
and oppression, and especially for her 
want of kindness towards his people (see 
ver. 6). ([ And I will not eet thee 
as @ man. ‘This phrase has been very 
variously interpreted. Jerome renders 
it, * And man shall not resist me.’ ‘The 
LXX. render it, ‘I will take that which 
is just of thee, and will no more deliver 
thee up tomen.’ ‘The Syriac, ‘I will 
not suffer man to mect thee.’ Grotius, 
‘TI will not suffer any man to be an in- 
tercessor.’ So Lowth, ‘ Neither will I 
suffer man to intercede with me.’ Noyes, 
‘T will make peace with none.’ So Ge- 
senius (Lew. by Robinson) renders it, 
‘T will take vengeance, and will not 
make peace with man; 2.¢., will make 
peace with none before all are destroyed.’ 
The word here used (¥3£$) is derived 
from 323, which means, to strike upon 
or against; to impinge upon any one, 
or anything; to fall upon in a hostile 
manner (1 Sam. xxii. 17); to kill, to 
slay (Judg. viii. 21; xv. 12); to assail 
with petitions, to urge, entreat any one 
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4 As for our + Redeemer, the 
Lonrp of hosts is his name, the Holy 
One of Israel. 


@ Je.13.23,36; Na.3.5. b Je,50.34. 


(Ruth i. 16; Jer. vii. 16); to light upon; 
or meet with any one (Gen. xxviii. 11), 
and then, according to Gesenius, to 
strike a league with any one, to make 
peace with him. Jarchi renders it, ‘I 
wil not solicit any man that he should 
take vengeance ;’ 7.¢., I will do it my- 
self. Aben Ezra, ‘I will not admit the 
intercession of any man.’ Vitringa ren- 
ders it, ‘I will take vengeance, and will 
not have a man to concur with me; that 
is, although I should not have a man to 
concur with me who should execute the 
vengeance which I meditate ; on ahich 
account I have raised up Cyrus from 
Persia, of whom no one thought.’ In 
my view, the meaning which best accords 
with the usual sense of the word, is that 
proposed by Lowth, that no one should 
be allowed to interpose, or intercede for 
them. All the interpretations concur 
in the same general signification, that 
Babylon should be totally destroyed ; 
and that no man, whether, as Jerome 
supposes, by resistance, or as Lowth, by 
intercession, should be allowed to oppose 
the execution of the Divine purpose of 
vengeance. 

4. As for our Redeemer. This verse 
stands absolutely, and is not connected 
with the preceding or the following. It 
seems to be an expression of admiration, 
or of grateful surprise, by which the 
prophet saw Jznovan as the Redeemer 
of his people. He saw, in vision, Ba- 
bylon humbled, and, full of the subject, 
he breaks out into an expression of 
grateful surprise and rejoicing. ‘O! our 
Redeemer! it is the work of our Saviour, 
the Holy One of Isracl! How great is 
his power! How faithfulis he! Low 
manifestly is he revealed! Babylon is 
destroyed. Ier idols could not save her. 
IIer destruction has been accomplished 
by him who is the Redeemer of his 
people, and the Holy One of Israel.’ 
Lowth regards this verse as the language 
of a chorus that breaks in upon the 
midst of the subject, celebrating the 
praises of God. The subject is resumed 
in the next verse, 
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5 Sit thou silent, and get thee|I have polluted mine inheritance, 
into darkness, O daughter of the}and given them into thine hand: 
Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more | thou édidst show them no merey ; 


be called The lady of kingdoms. 


upon the ancient hast thou very 


6 I ¢was wroth with my people; | heavily laid the yoke. 


@ 3Ch.28.9; Ze.1.15, 


8 Ob,10.16. 


5. Sit thou silent. The same general 
sentiment is expressed here as in the 
preceding verses, though the figure is 
changed. In ver. 1-3, Babylon is re- 
presented under the image of a gay and 
delicately-reaved female, suddenly re- 
duced from her exalted station, and 
compelled to engage in the most menial 
and laborious employment. Llere she 
is represented as in a posture of mourn- 
ing. ‘To sit in silence is emblematic 
of deep sorrow, or affliction (see Lam. 


ii. 10): « The elders of the daughter of 


Zion sit upon the ground and keep 
silence, they have cast up dust upon 
their heads ;’—see Note on Isa. iti. 26: 
‘And she (Jerusalem) being desolate 
shall sit upon the ground ;’ Job ii. 13: 
‘So they (the three friends of Job) sat 
down with him upon the ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake 
a word unto him, for they saw that his 
gricf was very great.’ Compare Ezra 
ix. 4. J Get thee into darkness. That 
is, into a place of mourning, Persons 


greatly afflicted, almost as a matter of 


course, shut out the light from their 
dwellings, as emblematic of their fecl- 
ings. This is common even in tis 
country—and particularly in the city 
in which I write—where the universal 
custom prevails of making a house dark 
during the time of mourning. Nature 
prompts to this ; for there is an obvious 
similarity between darkness and sorrow. 
That this custom also prevailed in the 
Kast is apparent (see Lam. iii. 2): ‘ Ie 
hath led me, and brought me into dark- 
ness, and not into light ;’ Mic. viii. 8: 
‘When I sit in darkness, the Lorp shall 
be a light unto me.’ The idea is, that 
Babylon would be brought to desolation. 
and have occasion of sorrow, like a deli- 
cately-trained female suddenly deprived 
of children (ver. 9), and that she would 
seck a place of darkness and silence 
where she might fully indulge her grief. 
{ O daughter of the Chaldeans (sce 
Notes on ver. 1). §j For thow shalt no 
more be called The lady of kingdoms. 


‘(see Notes on ch. xliii. 25). 


Themagnificence, splendvur, beauty, and 
power, which have given occasion to this 
appellation, and which have led the 
nations by common consent to give it 
to thee, shall be entirely and for ever 
removed. The appellation, ‘lady of 
kingdoms,’ is equivalent to that so often 
used of Rome, as ‘the mistress of the 
world ;’ and the idea is, that Babylon 
sustained by its power and splendour 
tle relation of mistress, and that all 
other citics were regarded as servants, 
or as subordinate. 

6. [was wroth with my people. In 
this verse aud the following, a reason is 
assigned why God would deal so severely 
with her. One of the reasons was, that 
in executing the punishment which de 
had designed on the Jewish people, she 
had done it with pride, ambition, and 
severity ; so that though Goud intended 
they should be punished, yet the feelings 
of Babylon in doing it, were such also 
as to deserve his decided rebuke and 
wrath. QJ have polluted mine inheri- 
tance, Jerusalem and the Jand of Judea 
Ile had 
stripped it of its glory ; caused the tem- 
ple and city to be destroyed ; and spread 
desolation over the land. ‘Though it 
had been done by the Chaldeans, yet it 
had been in accordance with his purpose, 
and under his direction (Deut. iv, 20; 
Ps. xxviii. 9). FY Lhou didst show them 
no merey. Though God had given up 
his people to be punished for their sins, 
yet this did not justify the spirit with 
which the Chaldeans had done it, or 
make proper the cruelty which they had 
evineed towards tliem. It is true that 
some of the Jewish captives, as, ¢.y., 
Daniel, were honoured and favoured in 
Babylon. It is not improbable that tho 
circumstances of many of them were 
comparatively easy while there, and that 
they acquired possessions and formed 
attachments there which made them 
unwilling to Jeave that land when Cyrus 
permitted them to return to their owr. 
country. But it is also true, that Ne 
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7 And thou saidst, I «shall be a 
lady for ever; so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, 
neither didst remember the latter 
end of it. 
8 Therefore hear now this, thou 
@ Re.18.7. 


buchadnezzar showed them no compas- 
sion when he de-troyed the temple and 
city, that the mass of them were treated 
with great indignity and cruelty in Ba- 
bylon. See Ps. exxxvii. 1-3, where they 
pathetically and beautifully record their 
sufferings: 

ty the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
For there they that carricd us away captive 

required of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth. 
Saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
Thus also Jeremiah (i. 17) describes the 
eruclty of their conquerors: ‘ Israel is a 
scattered sheep—the lions have driven 
him away; this Nebuchadnezzar hath 
broken lis bones’ (see also 2 Kings xxv. 
5, 6-36; Jer. li. 34; Lam. iv. 16; v. 
11-14). Q Upon the ancient. That is, 
upon the old man. The idea is, that 
they had oppressed, and reduced to hard 
servitude, those who were venerable by 
years, and by experience. ‘T'o treat the 
aged with veneration is everywhere in 
the Scriptures regarded as an important 
and sacred duty (Lev. xix.32; Job xxxii. 
4-6); and to disregard age, aud pour 
contempt on hoary hairs, is everywhere 
spoken of as a crime of an aggravated 
nature (comp. 2 Kings ii. 23-25 ; Prov. 
xxx. 17). That the Chaldeans had thus 
disregarded age and rank, is a frequent 
subject of complaint among the sacred 
writers : 

They respected not the persons of the priests, 
They favoured not the elders, 

Lam. iv. 16. 


Princes are hanged up hy their hand. 
The faces of elders were not honoured. 
Lan. v. 12, 

q Laid the yoke. The yoke in the Bible 
is an emblem of slavery or bondage 
(Lev. xxvi. 13; Deut. xxxiii. 48); of 
aflictions and crosses (Lam. iii. 27); 
of punishment for sin (Lam. i. 14); of 
God's commandments ( Matt. xi. 29, 30). 
IJere it refers to the bondage and afilic- 
tion which they experienced in Babylon. 
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that art given to pleasures, that 
dwellest carelessly ; that sayest in 
thine heart, I am, and none else 
besides me; I shall not sit as a 
widow, neither shall I know the 
loss of children : 


& Zep.9,18. 


7. And thou saidst, I shall be a lady 
for ever. This passage describes the 
pride and self-confidence of Babylon. 
She was confident in her wealth; the 
strength of her gates and walls; and 
in her abundant resources to resist an 
enemy, or to sustain a siege. Babylon 
was ten miles square ; and it was sup- 
posed to contain provisions enough to 
maintain a siege for many years. There 
were, moreover, no symptoms of inter- 
nal decay; there were no apparent ex- 
ternal reasons why her prosperity should 
not continue; there were no causes at 
work, which human sagacity could de- 
teet, which would prevent her continu- 
ing to any indefinite period of time. 
{ Lhouw didst not lay these things to thy 
heart. Thou didst not consider what, 
under the government ofa holy and just 
God, must be the effect of treating a 
captured and oppressed people in this 
manner. Babylon supposed, that not- 
withstanding her pride, and haughtiness, 
and oppressions, she would be able to 
stand for ever. (| Neither didst re- 
member the latter end of it. The end 
of pride, arrogance, and cruelty. Tho 
sense is, that Babylon might have 
learned {vom the fate of other kingdoms 
that had been, like her, arrogant and 
cruel, what must inevitably be her own 
destiny. But she refused to learn a 
lesson from their doom. So common is 
it for nations to disregard the lessons 
which history teaches ; so common for 
individuals to neglect the warnings 
furnished by the destruction of the 
wicked. 

8. Therefore hear now this. The 
prophet proceeds, in this verse and the 
following, to detail more particularly the 
sins of Babylon, and to state the cer- 
tainty of the punishment which would 
come upon her. Inthe previous verses, 
the denunciation of punishment had 
been figurative. It had been repre- 
sented under the image of a lady deli- 
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9 But these two things shall come 
to thee in a moment, in one day, the 
loss of children, and widowhood: 
they shall come upon thee in their 


cately trained and nurtured, doomed to 
the lowest condition of life, and com- 
pelled to stoop to the most menial offices. 
Here the prophet uses language without 
figure, and states directly her crimes, 
and her doom. § That art given to 
pleasures. Devoted to dissipation, and 
to the effeminate pleasures which luxury 
engenders (sce Notes on ver. 1). Cur- 
tius, in his History of Babylon as it 
was in the times of Alexander (v. 5. 
36), Ierodotus (i. 198), and Strabo 
Georg. xvi.), have given a description of 
it, all representing it as corrupt, licen- 
tious, and dissipated in the extreme. 
Curtius, in the passage quoted on ver. 1, 
says, among other things, that no city 
was more corrupt in its morals; nowhere 
were there so many excitements to 
licentious and guilty pleasures. {[ Zhat 
dwellest carelessly. In vain security ; 
without any consciousness of danger, 
and without alarm (comp. Zeph. ii. 15). 
q] Lam, and none else besides me. The 
language of pride. She regarded her- 
self as the principal city of the world, 
and all others as unworthy to be named 
in comparison with her (comp. Note on 
ch. xlv. 6). Language remarkably 
similar to this occurs in Martial’s de- 
scription of Rome (xii. 8): 
Terrarum dea gentiumque, Roma, 
Cui par est nihil, et nihil secundum— 

Rome, goddess of the earth and of 
nations, to whom nothing is equal, no- 
thing second.’ {| J shall not sit as a 
wicow. On the word ‘sit,’ see Note 
onver.1. The sense is, that she would 
never be lonely, sad, and afflicted, like 
a wife deprived of her husband, and a 
mother of her children. The figure is 
changed from ver. 1, where she is re- 
presented as a virgin; but the same 
idea is presented under another form 
(comp. Note on ch. xxiii. 4). 

9. La a@ moment, in one day. This 
is designed, undoubtedly, to describe 
the quldenieas with which Babylon 
would be destroyed. It would not de- 
cay slowly, and by natural causes, but 
it would be suddenly and unexpectedly 
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perfection, for the multitude of thy 
sorceries, and for the great abund- 
ance of thine enchantments. 


destroyed. Wowstrikingly this was ful- 
filled, it is not needful to pause to state 
(see Notes on ch. xiii., xiv.) In the sin- 
gle night in which Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus, a death-blow was given to all 
her greatness and power, and at that 
moment a train of causes was originated 
which did not cease to operate until it 
became a pile of ruins. { Zhe loss of 
children, and widowhood. Babylon 
would be in the situation of a wife anda 
mother who is instantaneously deprived 
of her husband, and bereft of all her 
children. They shall come upon thee 
in their perfection. In full measure ; 
completely ; entirely. You shall know 
all that is meant by this condition. ‘The 
state referred to is that of a wife who is 
suddenly deprived of her husband, and 
who, at the same time, and by the same 
stroke, is bereft of all her children. And 
the sense is, that Babylon would know 
all that was meant by such a condition, 
and would experience the utmost extre- 
mity of gricf which such a condition 
involved. | For the multitude of thy 
sorcertes. ‘This was one of the reasons 
why God would thus destroy her, that 
sorceries and enchantments abounded 
there. Lowth, however, renders this, 
‘ Notwithstanding the multitude of thy 
sorceries.’ So Noyes, ‘In spite of thy 
sorceries.’ The LHHebrew is, ‘Jn the 
multitude (243) of thy sorceries.’ Je- 
rome renders it, ‘On account of ( prop- 
ter) the multitude of thy sorceries.’ 
‘The LXX. ‘In (iv) thy sorcery.’ Per- 
haps the idea is, that sorcery and en- 
chantment abounded, and that these 
calamities would come notwithstanding 
all that they could do. They would 
come tn the very midst of the abounding 
necromancy and enchantments, while 
the people practised these arts, and while 
they depended onthem. ‘That this trust 
in sorcery was one cause why these 
judgments would come upon them, is 
apparent from ver. 10,11. And that 
they would not be able to protect the 
city, or that these judgments would 
come in spite of all their efforts, is ap- 
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10 For thou hast trusted in thy 
wickedness : thou hast said, None 
seeth me. Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge it hath ! perverted thee; 
and thou hast said in thine heart, 
lL am, and none else besides me. 

11 Therefore shall evil come upon 


@ Ec.8.8, & Ps.94.7. 


parent from ver. 13. The idea is ex- 
actly expressed by a literal translation 
of the Hebrew. They would come 
upon her 1y, @.¢., in the very midst of 
tle multitude of sorceries and enchant- 
ments. ‘The word here rendered ‘ sor- 
ceries,’ means magic, incantation, and 
is applied to the work of magicians 
(2 Kings ix. 22; Neh. iii. 4; Micah v. 
11; comp. Ex. vii. 2; Deut. xviii. 10; 
Dan. ii. 2; Mal. iii. 5). Magic, it is 
well known, abounded in the East, and 
indeed this may be regarded as the 
birthplace of the art (see Note on ch. 
ii. 6). {[ And for the great abundance 
of thine enchantments. Web. ‘ And in 
the strength ;’ that is, in the full vigour 
of thine enchantments. While they 
would abound, and while they would 
exert their utmost power to preserve the 
city. The word rendered ‘ enchant- 
ments,” means properly society, com- 
pany, community—from being asso- 
ciated, or bound together; and then 
spells, or enchantments, from the notion 
that they bound or confined the object 
that was the subject of the clarm. ‘The 
idea was that of controlling, binding, 
or restraining any one whom they 
pleased, by the power of a spell. 

10. For thow hast trusted in thy 
wickedness. The word ‘ wickedness’ 
here refers doubtless to the pride, arro- 
gance, ambition, and oppressions of Ba- 
bylon. It means, that she had supposed 
that she was able by these to maintain 
the ascendancy over other nations, and 
perpetuate her dominion. She supposed 
that by her great power, her natural 
advantages, and her wealth, she could 
resist the causes which had operated 
to destroy other nations. Men often 
confide in their own wickedness—their 
cunning, their artifices, their frauds, 
their acts of oppression and cruelty, and 
suppose that they are secure against the 
judgments of God. J None sceth me. 
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Compare Ps. x. 11: ‘He said in his 
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thee; thou shalt not know 2 from 
whence it riseth ; and mischief shall 
fall upon thee; thou shalt not be 
able to 3 put it off: and desolation 
shall come upon thee suddenly, 
which ¢thou shalt not know. 


lor, cased thre to turn atwuy. 


the morning thereof, 3 expiute. ¢1Th,5.3, 


heart, God hath forgotten; he hideth 
his face ; he will never sce it.’ Sce also 
Ps. xciv. 7. FY Thy wisdom. Probably 
the wisdom lere referred to, was that 
for which Babylon was distinguished, 
the supposed science of astrology, and 
the arts of divination and of incantation. 
It may, however, refer to the purposes 
of the kings and princes of Babylon ; 
and the meaning may be, that it had 
been perverted and ruined by relying 
on their counsels. But it more prob- 
ably refers to the confidence in the wis- 
dom and science which prevailed there. 
{| Hath perverted thee. Marg. ‘ Caused 
thee to turn away.’ That is, hath 
turned thee away from the path of vir- 
tue, truth, and safety. It has been the 
cause of thy downfall. {J am, é&e. 
(see ver. 8. 

11. Lherefore shall evil come upon 
thee. In consequence of thy pride and 
self-confidence ; of the prevalence of 
corruption, licentiousness, and sin; of 
the prevalence of the arts of magic and 
of divination abounding there ; and of 
the cruel and unfeeling oppression of the 
people of God ;—for all these crimes ruin 
shall come certainly and suddenly upon 
thee. QJ Zhou shalt not know from 
whence tt cometh. Marg. ‘The morning 
thereof.” The margin expresses the 
true sense of the phrase. The word here 
used ("HU shahhctir) means the aurora, 
the dawn, the morning (sce Notes on 
ch. xiv. 12). Lowth has strangely ren- 
dered it, ‘Evil shall come upon tlice, 
which thou shalt not know how to depre- 
cate.” But the word properly means 
the dawning of the morning, the aurora ; 
and the sense is, that calamity should 
befall them whose rising or dawning 
they did not see, or anticipate. It would 
come unexpectedly and suddenly, like 
the first raysof the morning. It wouid 
spring up as if from no antecedent cause 
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12 Stand now with thy enchant- 
ments, and with the multitude of 
thy sorceries, wherein thou hast 
laboured from thy youth; if so be 
thou shalt be able to profit, if so be 
thou mayest prevail. 

@ Rze.24.12, 


l viewers rf the heavens. © Da.9.9, 


which would seem to lead to it, as the | 
light comes suddenly out of the darkness, 
q And mischief. Destruction ; ruin. 
{ Thou shalt not be able to put it off. 
Marg. ‘Expiate.’ This is the sense of 
the ITebrew (see Notes on ch. xliii, 3). 
The meaning is, that they could not 
then avert these calamities by any sa- 
crifices, deprecations, or prayers. Ruin 
would suddenly and certainly come ; 
and they had nothing which they could 
offer to God as an expiation by which 
it could then be prevented. We need 
not say how strikingly descriptive this 
is of the destruction of Babylon. Iler 
ruin came silently and suddenly upon 
her, as the first rays of morning light 
steal upen the world, and in such a 
way that she could not meet it, or turn 
it away. 

12. Stand now with thy enchantments 
(see Notes on ver.9). This is evidently 
sarcastic and ironical. It is a call on 
those who practised the arts of magic 
to stand forth, and to show whether 
they were able to defend the city, and 
to save the nation. | Whercin thou 
hast laboured. Or in practising which 
thou hast been diligently employed. 
{ From thy youth. From the very com- 
mencement of thy national existence. 
Babylon was always distinguished for 
these arts. Now was a time when their 
value was to be put to the test, and 
when it was to be seen whether they 
were able to save the nation. J Jf so 
be. Or, perhaps, or possibly, they may 
be able to profit thee—the language of 
irony. Perhaps by the aid of these arts 
you mav be able to repel your foes, 

13. Zhou art wearied, Thou hast 
practised so many arts, and practised 
them so long, that thou art exhausted 
in them. ‘The ‘counsels’ here referred 
to, are those which the astrologers and 
diviners would take in examining the 
prognostications, and the supposed indi- 
cations of future events, J Let now the 
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13 Thou art wearied ¢in the mul- 
titude of thy counsels. Let now the 
astrologers,! % the star-gazers, the 
monthly 2 prognosticators, stand up 
and save thee from these things that 
shall come upon thee. 


2 that give knotoledge concerning the months, 


astrologers. Call in now the aid of the 
various classes of diviners on whom thou 
hast relied to save thee from the im- 
pending calamity and ruin. The words 
here rendered ‘astrologers’ (p29 “7271 
mean properly the dividers of the hea- 
vens ; those who divided, or cut up the 
heavens for the purpose of’ augury, or 
to take a horoscope (Gesenius). What 
this art was is not certainly known. It 
is probable that it referred to their de- 
signating certain stars, or constellations, 
or conjunctions of the planets in certain 
parts of the heavens, as being fortunate 
and propitious, and certain others as 
unfortunate and unpropitious. At first, 
astrology was synonymous with astro- 
nomy. But in process of time, it came 
to denote the science which professes to 
discover certain connections between the 
position and movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and the events which occur on 
the earth, It was supposed that the 
rising and setting, the conjunction and 
opposition of the planets, exerted a 
powerful jnfluence over the fates of 
men; over the health of their bodies, the 
character of their minds, and the vicis- 
situdes of theirlives. Some regarded, it 
would seem, the positions of the stars as 
mere signs of the events which were to 
follow ; and others, and probably by far 
the larger portion, supposed that those 
positions had a positive influence in di- 
recting and controlling the affairs of this 
lower world. ‘The origin of this science 
is involved in great obscurity. Aristotle 
ascribes the invention to the Babylou- 
ians and Egyptians. Ptolemy concurs 
in this opinion, and Cicero traces it to 
the same origin. Lucian says that both 
these nations, as well as the Lybians, 
borrowed it from the Ethiopians, and 
that the Greeks owed their knowledge 
of this pretended science to the pact 
Orpheus, The science prevailed, it is 
probable, however, much more early in 
India; and in China it appears to be en- 
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14 Behold they shall be as stub- 
ble ; ¢the fire shal} burn them ; they 
shall not deliver 1 themselves from 
the power of the flame : there shall 
not be a coal to warm at, nor fire 
to sit before it. 


eval with their history. The Arabians 


have been distinguished for their attach- 
ment to it; and even Tycho Brahe was 
n zealous defender of astrology, and 
Kepler believed that the conjunctions 
of the planets were capable of producing 
great effects on human affairs. It is 
alsoa remarkable fact that Lord Bacon 
thought that the science required to be 
purified from errors rather than alto- 
gether rejected. Those who wish to in- 
quire into the various systems of astro- 
logy, and the arts by which this absurd 
science has maintained an influence in 
the world, may consult the Edin. Ency- 
clopedia, Art. Astrology, and the au- 
thorities enumerated there. The thing 
referred to in the passage before us, and 
which was practised in Babylon, was, 
probably, that of forecasting future 
events, or telling what would occur by 
the observation of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, QF Zhe star-gazers. 
Those who endeavour to tel] what will 
occur by the contemplation of the re- 
lative positions of the stars. {J he 
monthly proqnosticators. Marg.‘ That 
give knowledge concerning the months.’ 
That is, at the commencement of the 
months they give knowledge of what 
events might be expected tooccur during 
the month ;—perhaps from the dip of 
the moon, or its riding high or low, &e. 
Something of this kind is still retained 
by those persons who speak of a dry or 
wet moon; or who expect a change of 
weather at the change of the moon—all 
of which is just as wise as were the old 
systems of astrology among the Chal- 
deans. This whole passage would have 
been more literally and better translated 
by preserving the order of the Ilebrew. 
‘Let them stand up now and save thee, 
who are astrologers; who gaze upon 
the stars, and who make known at the 
new moons what things will come upon 
thee.’ 
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15 Thus shall they be unto thee 
with whom thou hast laboured, even 
thy merchants from thy youth: they 
shall wander every one to his quar- 
ter ; 2none shall save thee. 


a Na.1,10. 1 their souls. > ch.56,11. 


judgments which are coming upon the 
city, than dry stubble can resist the ac- 
tion of the fire. A similar figure is used 
in ch. i. 31 (see Notes on that verse). 
Compare also ch. xxix. 6; xxx. 30, 
where fire is a symbol of the devouring 
judgments of God. | They shall not 
deliver themselves. Marg. as Heb. 
‘Their souls.’ The meaning is, that 
they would be unable to protect them- 
selves from the calamities which would 
come upon them and thecity. | There 
shall 2vt be a coal to warm at. The 
meaning is, that they would be entirely 
consumed—so completely, that not even 
a coal or spark would be left, as when 
stubble, or a picce of wood, is entirely 
burned up. According to this interpre- 
tation, the sense is, that the judgments 
of God would come upon them and the 
city, so that entire destruction would en- 
sux. Rosenmiiller, however, Cocceius, 
and some others, suppose this should be 
rendered, ‘there shall not remain a coal 
so that bread could be baked by it.’ 
But the more common, and more cor- 
rect interpretation, is that suggested 
above. Compare Gesenius and Rosen- 
miiller on the place. 

15. With whom thou hast laboured. 
The multitude of diviners, astrologers, 
and merchants, with whom thou hast 
heen connected and employed. The 
idea is, that Babylon had been the mart 
where all of them had been assembled. 
qi Even thy merchants from thy youth. 
Babylon was favourably situated for 
traffic; and was distinguished for it. 
Foreigners and strangers had resorted 
there, and it was filled with those who 
had come there for purposes of trade. 
The sense here is, that the same de- 
struction which would come upon the 
diviners, would come on all who had 
been engaged there in traftic and mer- 
chandise. It does not mean that the 
individuals who were thus engaged 


14. Behold, they shall be as stubble.; would be destroyed, but that destruc- 
They shall be no more able to resist the! tion would come upon the business; it 
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would come in spite of all the efforts of | actions there shall go to other places. 


the astrologers, and in spite of all the 


mercantile advantages of the place. The 
destruction would be as entire as if a fire 
should pass over stubble, and leave not 
a coal or a spark. What a striking 
description of the total ruin of the com- 
mercial advantages of Babylon! {| /rom 
thy youth. From the very foundation 
of thecity. {| They shall wander every 
one to his own quarter. All shall leave 
Babylon, and it shall be utterly forsaken 
as a place of commerce, and all who 


‘The phrase, ‘his own quarter’ (49235), 
means, to his own way; they shall be 
driven from Babylon, and wander to 
other places. They shall flee from the 
danger ; and if they practise their arts, or 
engage in commerce, it shall be done in 
other places besides Babylon. { None 
shall save thee. low truly this was 
fulfilled need not here be stated, All 
its arts of astrology, its wealth, its mer- 
eantile advantages, the strength of its 
walls and gates, were insufficient to 


have been engaged in mercantile trans- | save it, and now it lies a wide waste— 


SITE OF BABYLUN DURING AN INUNDATION OF THE EUPHRATES, 


a scene of vast and doleful ruin (see 
Notes on ch. xiii., xiv.) So certainly 
will all the predictions of God be ac- 
complished ; so vain are the arts and 
devices of man, the strength of fortifi- 
cations, and the advantages for com- 
merce, when God purposes to inflict his 
vengeance on a guilty nation. The 
skill of astrology, the advantages of 
science, accumulated treasures, brazen 
gates and massive walls, and commer- 
cial advantages, the influx of foreigners, 
and a fertile soil, cannot save it. All 


these things are in the hands of God; 
and he ean withdraw them when he 
pleases. Babylon once had advantages 
for commerce equal to most of the cele- 
brated marts now of Europe and Ame- 
rica. So had Palmyra, and Tyre, and 
Baalbec,and Petra, and Alexandria, and 
Antioch. Babylon was in the midst of 
a country as fertile by nature as most 
parts of the United States. She hadas 
little prospect of losing the commerce of 
the world, and of ceasing to be a place of 
wealth and power, as Paris, or London, 
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ANALYSIS, 

Tris chapter contains renewed assurances of 
the eeliverance of the exile Jews from Babylon. 
Xt is designed, in the main, to state the causes 
for which the captivity would occur, and to fur- 
nish the assurance also that, notwithstanding 
the judgment that should come upon them, God 
would deliver them from bondage. It contains 
lamentations that there was a necessity for 
bringing these cnlamities upon them; assur- 
ances that God had Joved them; appeals to 
themselves in proof that all that they had suf- 
fered had been predicted; and a solemn com- 
mand to go forth out of Babylon. 1t is to be 
regarded as addressed to the exile Jews iz Ba- 
bylon, though it is not improbable that the pro- 
phet designed it to lave a bearing on the Jews 
of his own time, as given to idolatry, and that 
he intended that the former part of the chapter 
should be an indirect rebuke to them by show- 
ing them the ¢ msequences of their proneness to 
idolatry. The chapter is exceedingly tender, 
and full of love, and is an expression of the 
kindness which God has for his own people, 


It is not very susceptible of division, or of 


easy analysis, but the following topics present 
probably the main points of the chapter. 

I. A reproof of the Jews for their idolatrous 
tendencies, reminding them that this was the 
characteristic of the nation, and indirectly in- 
timating that all their calamitics would come 
upon them on account of that (1-8). This part 
contains—1, An address to the Jews, as those 
who professed to worship God, though in in- 


or Liverpool, or New York. Yet how 
easy was it for God, in the accomplish- 
ment of his plans, to turn away the tide 
of her prosperity, and reduce her to 
ruins. Ilow easy, in the arrangements 
of his providence, to spread desolation 
over all the once fertile plains of Chal- 
dea, and to make those plains pools of 
water. And so with equal ease, if he 
pleases, and by causes as little known 
as were those which destroyed Babylon, 
can he take away the commercial advan- 
tayes of any city now on earth. Tyre has 
Jost all its commercial importance ; the 
richily-laden caravan has ceased to pause 
at Petra; Tadmor lies waste. Baalbec 
is known only by the far-strewed ruins, 
and Nineveh and Babylon are stripped 
of all that ever made them great, and 
tanrrise nomore. God has taken away 
the importance and the power of Rome, 
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sincerity and hypocnsy (1, 2). 2. A solemn 
declaration of God that he had foretold all these 
events, and that they could not be traced in 
any manner to the power of idols, and that he, 
therefore, was God (8-7). 3. Their character 
had been that of rebellion and treachery, from 
the very commencement of their history (8). 

II. Promises of deliverance from the evils 
which their sins had brought upon them, with 
expressions of regret that their conduct hat 
been such as to make such judgments neces- 
sary (9-19), 1. God says that he would restrain 
his anger, and would not wholly ent them o:¥ 
(9). 2, The purpose of the calamities brought 
upon them was to refine and purify them, as in 
a furnace (10). 8. All his dealings with them 
liad been for his own glory, and so as to pro- 
mote his own honour (11). 4. An assertion of 
his power, and his ability to accomplish what he 
had purposed (12, 13). 5. He had solemnly 
purposed to destroy Babylon, and the Chaldeans 
(4), 6. Ife had raised up for that purpose one 
who should accomplish his designs (15, 16). 
7. Ie expresses his deep regret that their con- 
duct had been such as to make it necessary to 
bring these heavy judgments on them, and 
states what would have been the result if they 
had observed his commandments. Their peace 
would have heen as a river, their righteousness 
as the waves of the sea, and their offspring as 
the sand (17-19). 

HI. A command to go forth from Babylon, 
implying the highest assurance that they should 
be delivered from their long and painful cap- 
tivity (20-22), 1. They should go out with 
singing and tsiumph; and the ends of the earth 


once, like Babylon, the mistress of the 
world, by suffering the malaria to deso- 
Jate all the region in her vicinity ; and 
so with equal truth, all that contributes 
to the commercial importance of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, London, 
or Paris, are under the control of God. 
By some secret causes he could make 
these cities a wide scene of ruins; and 
they may be, if they ave like Babylon 
and ‘Tyre and Tadmor in their charac- 
ter, yet life them in their doom, They 
should feel that the sources of their pros- 
perity and their preservation are not in 
themselves, but in the favour and protec- 
tion of God. Virtue, justice, and piety, 
will better preserve them than wealth ; 
and without these they must be, in spite 
of their commercial advantages, what 
the once ceiebrated cities of antiquity 
now are. 
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should see it (20). 2. God would provide for 
then: in the deserts, and cause the waters to 
flow for them in their journey through the 
puthless wilderness (21). 

The chapter concludes with a general decla- 
ration that the wicked have no peace, implying 
that they only have peace and security who put 
their trust in God (22). 


He AR yethis, O house of Jacob, 


which are called by the name 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

1. Hear ye this. ‘This is an address 
to the Jews regarded as ix Babylon, 
and is designed to remind them of their 
origin, and of their privileges as the 
descendants of Jacob, and having the 
rame of Tsrael (comp. Notes on eh. 
xhii. 1). ( dnd are come forth out of 
the waters of Judah. ‘This metaphor 
is taken from a fountain which sends 
forth its streams of water, and the idea 
is, that they owed their origin to Judah, 
as the streams flowed from a fountain. 
A similar figure is used by Balaam in 
describing the vast increase of the Jews: 
(Num. xxxiv.) ‘IIe shall pour the waters 
out of his buckets, and his seed shall be 
in many waters.’ So in Deut. xxxiii, 
28: ‘The fountain of Jacob shall be 
upon a land of corn and wine.’ So Ps. 
Ixviii. 26 : 

Bless ye God in the conzregations, 

JENOVAN, ye that are of the fountain of Teracl, 

Marg. 

The idea is, that Judah was the fuun- 
tain, or origin of the people who were 
then exiled in Babylon. ‘The ten tribes 
had revolted, and had been carried 
away, and the name of Benjamin had 
been absorbed in that of Judah, and this 


had become the common name of the; 


nation. Perhaps Judah is here men- 
tioned with honour as the fountain of the 
hation, because it was from him that the 
Messiah was to descend (Gen, xlix. 10); 
and this mention of his name would 
serve to bring that promise te view, and 
would be an assurance that the nation 
would not be destroyed, nor the power 
finally depart until Ile should come. 
| Which swear by the name. Who 
worship JEuovau, and acknowledge him 
as the only true God (see Notes on ch. 
xix. 18; xlv. 23; comp. ch. xlviii. 1; 
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of Isracl, and are come forth out of 
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the waters“ of Judah; which swear 
by the name of the Lorn, and make 
inention of the God of Israel, dut not 
in truth, nor in righteousness. 

2 For they call themselves of the 
holy city, “and stay ¢themselves 
upon the God of Isracl ; The Lorn 
of hosts is his name. 


2 Ps.68.26, 
Cech ot. 


& te.5.28,29; Je.5.8; In.$.21. 
4 Mi.3.11, 


Ixv. 16). QJ And make mention. hat 
is, in your prayers and praises. You 
acknowledge him, and profess to wor- 
ship him. J But vot tn truth. Ina 
hypocritical manner ; not in sincerity, 
Compare Jer. v. 2: ¢ And though they 
say, The Lord liveth, surely they swear 
falsely.’ 

2, For they call themselves of the 
holy city. Of Jerusalem (see ch. lii. 1; 
Neh. xi. 1; Matt. iv. 5; xxvii. 53; Rev. 
xxi. 2-27), The word rendered ¢ for’ 
here, ("> £7) means, as it often does, 
althouah ; and the sense is, although 
they call themselves of the holy city, 
they do not worship God in sincerity 
and truth. Jerusalem was called ‘the 
holy city,’ because the temple, the ark, 
and the symbol of the Divine presence 
were there, and it was the place where 
God was worshipped. It was deemed 
sacred by the Jews, and they regarded 
it as sufficient proof of goodness, it 
would seem, that they had dwelt there. 
Even in Babylon they would pride 
themselves on this, and suppose, per- 
haps, that it entitled them to Divine 
protection and favour. J And stay 
themsclucs upon the God of Isracl. Tn 
time of danger and trial they profess to 
seek him, and to commit their cause to 
kim. 4 The Lon of hosts ts his name 
(see Notes on ch. i. 9). ‘The object of 
the prophet in here mentioning his holy 
name is, probably, to show them the 
guilt of their conduct. Ie was Jeno- 
vaul, the source of all existence. IIe 
was the God of all the hosts of heaven, 
and all the armies on earth. llow 
wicked, therefore, it was to come betore 
him in a false and hypocritical manner, 
and while they were professedly wor- 
shipping him, to be really offering 
their hearts to idols, and to be char- 
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3 I have declared the former 
things from the beginning; and 
they went forth out of my mouth, 
and I showed them ; I did them 
suddenly, and they came to pass. 

4 Because I knew that thou art 


l hard. 


acteristically inclined to relapse into 
idolatry ! 

3. Thave declared the former things. 
That is, in furmer times I have pre- 
dicted future events by the prophets, 
which have come to pass as they were 
foretold. Though the fulfilment might 
have appeared to be long delayed, yet 
it eame to pass at the very time, show- 
ing it to be an exact fullilment of the 
prophecy. The design of thus referring 
to the former predictions is, to remind 
them of their proneness to disregard his 
declarations, and to recall to their at- 
tention the fact that all that he said 
would be certainly accomplished. As 
a people, they had been prone to dis- 
believe his word. IIe saw that the 
same thing would take place in Baby- 
lon, and that there also they would dis- 
believe his prophecies about raising up 
Cyrus, and restoring them to their own 
land. Ue therefore endeavours to 
anticipate this, by reminding them of 
their former unbelicf, and of the fact 
that all that he Aad foretold in former 
times had come to pass. 4] Frum the 
beginning. In regard to this, and the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘the former 
things,’ see Notes on ch. xli. 22; xliii. 
9, ‘The phrase, ‘former things,’ refers 
to the things which precede others ; the 
serics, or order of events. { J did 
them suddenly. They came to pass at 
an unexpected time; when you were 
not looking for tliem, and when perhaps 
you were doubting whether they would 
occur, or were calling in question the 
Divine veracity. ‘he idea is, that God 
in dike manner would, certainly, and 
suddenly, accomplish his predictions 
about Babylon, and their release from 
their captivity. 

4. Because I knew that thou art ob- 
stinate. I made these frequent predic- 
tions, and fulfilled them in this striking 
manner, because I knew that as a peo- 
ple, you were prone to unbelief, and in 
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obstinate, 1 and thy neck @7s an iron 
sinew, and thy brow brass ; 

5 I have even from the beginning 
declared it to thee ; before it came 
to pass I showed i thee : lest thou 
shouldest say, Mine idol hath done 

@ Ne.31,27, 


order that you might have the most full 
and undoubted demonstration of the 
truth of what was declared. As they 
were disinclined to credit his promises, 
and as he saw that in their long cap- 
tivity they would be prone to disbelieve 
what he had said respecting their deliv- 
erance under Cyrus, he had, therefore, 
given them these numerous evidences 
of the certainty of the fulfilment of all 
his prophecies, in order that their minds 
night credit what he said about their 
return to their own Jand. J Zhat thou 
art obstinate. Marg. as Ieb. ‘ Hard,’ 
The senseis, that they were obstinate and 
intractable—an expression probably 
taken from a bullock which refuses to re- 
ecive the yoke. The word hard, as ex- 
pressive of obstinacy, is often combined 
with others. Thus, in Ex. xxxil. 9; xxxiv. 
9, ‘hard of neck,’ @¢., stiff-necked, 
stubborn ; ‘hard of face’ (Ezek. ii. 4); 
‘hard of heart’ (Ezek. iii. 7). The 
ilea is, that they were, as a pcople, 
obstinate, rebellious, and indisposed to 
submit to the laws of God—a charge 
which is often brought against them by 
the sacred writers, and which is abund- 
antly verified by all their history as a 
people (comp. Ex. xxxii. 9; xxxiil. 3-5 ; 
xxxiv. 9; Deut. ix. 6-13; xxxi. 27; 
2 Chron. xxx. 8; Ezek. ii. 4; Acts vii, 
51). Gf Thy neck is an tron sinew. 
The word %) (ghidh) means properly 
a cord, thong, or band ; then a nerve, 
sinew, muscle, or tendon. The meta- 
phor is taken from oxen when they 
make their neck stiff, and refuse to 
submit it to the yoke. J And thy brow 
brass. ‘Thy forehead is hard and in- 
sensible as brass. ‘The phrase is applied 
to the shameless brow of a harlot (Jer. 
iii. 3; Ezek. iii. 7), where there is an 
utter want of modesty, and consummate 
impudence. A brow of brass is an 
image of insensibility, or obstinacy (so 
in Jer. vi. 28). 

5. I have even from the beginning 
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them ; and my graven image, and 
my molten image, hath commanded 
them. 

6 Thou hast heard, see all this ; 
and will not ye declare it? I have 
showed thee new things from this 


@1Co,2.9,10. 


declared it to thee. Te had foretold 
future events, so that they had abund- 
ant demonstration that he was the true 
God, and so that they could not be under 
a mistake in regard to the source of their 
deliverances from danger. J Mine idol 
hath done them. The idols and molten 
images had not foretold these events, 
and when they came to pass, it could 
not, therefore, be pretended that they 
had been produced by idols. By pre- 
dicting them, Jenovan kept up the 
proof that he was the true God, and 
demonstrated that he alone was worthy 
of their confidence and regard. 

6. Thow hast heard. You are wit- 
nesses that the prediction was uttered 
long before it was fulfilled. J See all 
this. Behold how it is all fulfilled. 
Bear witness that the event is as it was 
predicted. {] And will ye not declare 
wt? Will you not bear witness to the 
entire fulfilment of the prophecy? God 
appeals to them as qualified to testify 
that what he had declared had come to 
pass, and cails on them to make this 
known as a demonstration that he alone 
was God (see Notesonch. xliv.8). FZhave 
showed thee new things from this time. 
From this time I make known a thing 
which has not before occurred, that you 
may have a similar demonstration that 
Jeuovan is God. The ‘new thing’ 
here referred to, is, doubtless, the pre- 
diction of the deliverance from the cap- 
tivity at Babylon—a_ new thing, in 
contradistinction from those which had 
been before predicted, and which were 
already fulfilled (see Notes on ch. xii. 
9; xiii, 19). 9 Lven hidden things. 
Events which are so concealed that 
they could not be conjectured by any 
political sagacity, or by any contempla- 
tion of mere natural causes. ‘They are, 
as it were, laid up in dark treasure- 
houses (comp. ch. xlv. 3), and they can 
be known only by him to whom ‘the 
darkness shineth as the day,’ and to 
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time, even hidden things, ¢ and thou, 
didst not know them. 

7 They are created now, and not 
from the beginning ; even before the 
day when thou heardest them not ; 
lest thou shouldest say, Behold, I 
knew them. 


whom the night and the day are both 
alike (Ps. exxxix. 12). 

7. They are creatednow. The LXX. 
render this, Niv yivsra:—‘ Done now ;’ 
and many expositors interpret it in the 
sense that they are now bronght into 
light, as if they were created. Aben 
Ezra renders it, ‘They are decreed and 
determined by me.’ Rosenmiiller sup- 
poses that it refers to the revelation, or 
making known those things. Lowth 
renders it, ‘They are produced now, 
and not of old.’ Noyes, ‘It is revealed 
now, and not long ago.’ But the sense 
is probably this: God is saying that 
they did not foresee them, nor were 
they able to conjecture them by the 
contemplation of any natural causes. 
here were no natural causes in opera- 
tion at the time the predictions were 
made, respecting the destruction of 
Babylon, by which it could be con- 
jectured that that event would take 
place ; and when the event occurred, it 
was as if it had been created anew. 
It was the result of Almighty power 
and energy, and was to be traced to 
him alone. The sense is, that it could 
no more be predicted, at the time when 
the prophecy was uttered, from the 
operation of any natural causes, than 
an act of creation could be predicted, 
which depended on the exercise of the 
Divine will alone. It was a case which 
God only could understand, in the saine 
way as he alone could understand the 
purposes and the time of his own act of 
creating the world. {] And not fron 
the beginning. The events have no 
been so formed from the beginning that 
they could be predicted by the operation 
of natural causes, and by political saga- 
city. {J Even before the day when thor 
heardest them not. The sense of this is 
probably, ‘and before this day thou hast 
not heard of them ;’ that is, these pre- 
dictions pertain to new events, and are 
not to be found in antecedent prophecies. 
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8 Yea, thou heardest not; yea, 
thou knewest not; yea, from that 
time that thine ear was not opencd: 
for I knew ¢ that thou wouldest deal 
very treacherously, 4 and wast called 
a transgressor from the «womb. 


The prophet did not speak now of the 
deliverance from Egypt, and of the 
blessings of the promised land, which 
had constituted the burden of many of 
the former prophecies, but he spoke of 
a new thing; of the deliverance from 
Babylon, and of events which they 
could by no natural sagacity anticipate, 
so that they could claim that they knew 
them. J Lest thou shouldest say, Be- 
hold, I knew them. The taking of 
Babylon by Cyrus, and the deliverance 
of the exiles from their bondage, are 
events which can be foreseen only by 
God. Yet the prophet says that he had 
declared these events, which thus lay 
entirely beyond the power of human 
conjecture, Jong before they occurred, 
so that they could not possibly pretend 
that they knew them by any natural 
sagacity, or that an idol had effected 
this. 

8. Yea, thou heardest noi. This 
verse is designed to show not only that 
these events could not have been fore- 
seen by them, but that when they were 
actually made known to them, they were 
stupid, dull, and incredulous. It is not 
only re-affirming what had been said in 
the previous verses, but is designed to 
show that they were characteristically 
and constantly a perverse, hardencd, 
and insensible people. The phrase, 
‘thou heardest not,’ therefure means 
that they did not attend to these things 
when they were uttered, and were prone 
to disregard God, and all his predictions 
and promises. (J Yea, from that time 
that thine ear was not opencd. The 
word ‘that’ which is here supplied by 
our translators, greatly obscures the 
sense. ‘I'he meaning is, ‘ from the first, 
thine car was not open to receive them’ 
(Lowth) ; that is, they were stupid, in- 
sensible, and uniformly prone to dis- 
regard the messages of God. To open 
the ear, denotes a prompt and ready 
attention to what God says (see ch. |. 
5), and to close the ear denotes an un- 
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9 For ¢my name’s sake will I 
defer mine anger, and for my praise 
will I refrain for thee, that I cut 
thee not off. 


@ Ps.139.1-4. 
¢ Ps.51.5. 


3 Je.5.11; Ho.3.7; 6.7, 
@ Ps,79.9; 106.8. 


willingness to listen to what is spoken 


by him. QJ For I knew that thou 
wouldest deal very treachcrously. I 
knew that, as a people, you are charac- 
teristically false and perfidious, This 
does not refer to their conduct towards 
other nations, but to their conduct to- 
wards God. ‘They were false and un- 
faithful to him, and the sense is, that if 
God had not foretold the destruction of 
Babylon and their deliverance from it so 
clearly that there could have been no 
misunderstanding of it, and no perver- 
sion, they would have also perverted 
this, and ascribed it to something else 
than to him. Perhaps they might, as 
their forefathers did, when they came out 
of Egypt (Ex. xxxii. 4), have ascribed 
it to idols (comp. ver. 5), and the result 
might have been a relapse into that very 
sin, to cure which was the design of re- 
moving them to Babylon. {J And wast 


called. ‘This was thy appropriate ap- 
pellation, § From the womb. From 


the very commencement of your na- 
tional history ; from the very time when 
the nation was first organized (see Notes 
on ch. xliv. 2). 

9. For my name’s sake (sec Notes on 
ch. xliti, 25; comp. ch. Ixvi. 5). Itis 
possible that the design of this verse 
may be, to answer an objection. ‘If 
the character of the nation is such, it 
might be said, ‘why should God desire 
to restore them again to their own 
land? If their sins have becn so great 
as to make these heavy judgments pro- 
per, why not suffer them to remain 
under the infliction of the deserved 
judgment? Why should God inter- 
pore ? why raise up Cyrus? why over- 
throw Babylon? why conduct them 
across a pathless wilderness, and provide 
fur them in a sandy desert?’ ‘To this 
the answer is, that it was not on their 
account. It was not because they were 
deserving of his favour, nor was it 
primarily and mainly in order that they 
might be happy. Jt was on dis own 
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10 Behold, I have refined thee, 
@ Ps.60.10. 1 or, for, Eze.22,20-22, 
8 Zec.13.9; 1 Pe.4.12. 


account —in order to show his covenant 
faithfulness ; his fidelity to the pro- 
mises made to their fathers, his mercy, 
his compassion, his readiness to pardon, 
and his unchanging love.—And this is 
the reason why he ‘defers his anger,’ 
in relation to any of the children of 
men. Ilis own glory, and not their 
happiness, is the main object in view. 
And this is right. The glory, the 
honour, and the happiness of God, are 


of more importance than the welfare of 


any of his creatures ; because, first, they 
are in themselves of more importance, 
just in proportion as God is more ele- 
vated than any of his creatures ; and, 
secondly, the welfare of any or all of 
his creatures depends on the maintain- 
ing of the honour of God, and of his 
government, and on the manifestation 
of his perfections to the universe (sce 
the treatise of President Edwards on 
The end for which God created the 


world, in Works, vol. iii. New York’ 


Ed. 1830). (| Will Idefer mine anger. 
That is, I will spare you, and restore 
you again to your own land (see Note 
on ver.11). 4] And for my praise will 
I refrain for thee. Will I refrain my 
anger in reference to you as a nation. 
The word here used (sutt hhdidém) 
denotes properly to muzzle, and is 
commonly employed with reference to 
an animal in order to tame or subdue 
it. Ifere it means that God would 
restrain himself; he would not put 
forth his anger in order to destroy 
them. Learn hence—1. That God acts 
with reference to his own glory, in order 
to manifest his own perfections, and to 
secure his praise. 2. That the reason 
why the wicked are not cut off sooner 
in tiseir transgressions is, that He may 
show his forbearance, and secure praise 
by long-suffering. 3. That the reason 
why the righteous are kept amidst their 
frequent failures in duty, their unfaith- 
fulness, and their many imperfections, 
is, that God may get glory by showing 
his covenant fidelity. 4. ‘That it is one 
evidence of piety—and one that is in- 
dispensable—that there should be a 
willingness that God should secure his 
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but not ‘with silver; 1 have chosen 
thee in the furnace 4 of affliction. 


own glory in his own way, and that 


there should be a constant desire that 
his praise should be promoted, whatever 
may befall his creatures. 

10. Behold, Ihave refined thee. This 
refers to the Jews in their afflictions 
and captivity in Babylon. It states one 
design which he had in view in those 
afflictions—to purify them. The word 
here used, and rendered ‘refined’ (378 
izérdph), means proverly to melé; to 
smelt metals; to subject them to the 
action of fire, in order to remove the 
scoria or dross from them (see Notes on 
ch. i. 25). Then it means to purify in 
any manner. LTere it means that God 
had used these afflictions for the same 
purpose for which fire is used in regard 
to metals, in order that every impurity 
in their moral and religious character 
might be removed. But not with 
silver, Marg.‘ For.’ Ileb. spp3 (dhé- 
khaséph). Many different interpreta- 
tions of this have been proposed. Jerome 
renders it, Non quasi argentum— Not 
as silver.’ The LXX. Obxy fvexsy co- 
yveiov — Not on account of silver.’ Gro- 
tius explains it, ‘IT have a long time 
tried thee by afflictions, but nothing 
good appears in thee;’ that is, I have 
not found you to be silver, or to be pure, 
as when a worker in metals applies the 
ustial heat to a mass of ore for the pur- 
pose of separating the dross, and obtains 
nosilver. Gesenius explains it to mean, 
‘T sought to make you better by afflic- 
tions, but the end was not reached; you 
were not as silver which is obtained by 
melting, but as dross.’ Rosenmiiller 
supposes it means, that he had not tried 
them with that intensity of heat which 
was necessary to melt and refine silver ; 
and remarks, that those skilled in 
metals observe that gold is easily liqui- 
fied, but that silver requires a more 
intense heat to purify it. Jarchi ren- 
ders it, ‘Not by the fire of Gehenna as 
silver is melted by the fire.’ Kimehi 
explains it, ‘ Not as one who is smelting 
silver, and who removes all the scoria 
from it, and so consumes it that nothing 
but pure silver remains. If that had 
been done, but few of you would have 
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11 For mine own sake, even for|and I will not give my glory unto 
mine own sake, will I do i: for| another. 


how should my name be polluted?| 12 Hearken unto me, 0 Jacoband 
@ De.33.26,27. & ch.49.8. 


The expression here is repeated to de- 
note emphasis. He had thrown them 
into the furnace of affliction on his own 
account, 7.¢., in order that his own 
name should not be profaned by their 
irreligion and idolatry, and that the 
glory which was due to him should not 
be given to idols. {J For how should my 
name be polluted? The sense is, that 
it would be inconsistent with his perfec- 
tions to see his name profaned without 
endeavouring to correct and prevent it; 
and in order to this, that he brought 
these afflictions upon them. They had 
profaned his name by their irreligion 
and hypocrisy. In order to correct this 
evil, and to prevent it in future, he had 
brought these national judgments on 
them, and removed them to Babylon. 
The doctrine here taught is, that when 
the conduct of God’s professed people is 
such as to dishonour God, and to make 
his name a subject of reproach with the 
wicked, he will visit them with heavy 
judgments. He cannoi indulge them in 
a course of life which will reflect dis- 
honour on his own name. { dnd JI 
will not give my glory unio another 
(see Notes on ch. xlii. 8). The sense 
here is this. ‘The Jews had, as a na- 
tion, been prone to ascribe to idols that 
which was due to God alone. To correct 
this, and to make an effectual reform, 
he had removed them to Babylon, and 
doomed them to a long and painful 
captivity there. It may be added that 
the punishment was effectual, and that 
their long trial in Babylon served en- 
tirely to correct all their idolatrous 
propensities as a nation. 

12. Hearken unto me. This is a 
solemn call on the Jews in Babylon to 
attend to what he was now about to 
say. It is the commencement of a new 
part of the argument, containing the 
assurance that he would deliver them, 
and utterly destroy the Chaldeans. He 
begins, therefore, by asserting that he 
is the only true God, and that he is 
able to accomplish all his purposes. 
{ My called. The people whom I have 
chosen, or called. §] Jamie. Iamthe 


been left.’ Vitringa supposes that it 
means, that God had sent them to 
Babylon to be purified, yet it was not 
to be done with silver. It was by the 
agency of a people who were wicked, 
sinful, and unbelieving. Amidst this 
variety of interpretation, it is difficult 
to determine the sense. Probably it 
may be, I have melted thee, and found 
no silver; or the result has not been 
that you have been shown to be pure by 
all your trials; and thus it will agree 
with what is said above, that they were 
perverse, false, and rebellious as a peo- 
ple. J have chosen thee. Lowth 
renders this, ‘I have tried thee.’ The 
Vulgate and the LXX., however, render 
it, ‘I have chosen thee.” ‘The word 
here used (from "a béhhdr) means, 
according to Gesenius—1. To prove, to 
try, to examine; and the primary idea, 
according to him, is that of rubbing 
with the dapis Lydius, or touchstone, or 
else of cutting in pieces for the purpose 
of examining. 2. To approve, choose, 
or select. This is the most common 
signification in the Hebrew Bible (Gen. 
xiii, 11; Ex. xvii. 9; Josh. xxiv. 15; 
Job ix. 14; xv. 5; xxix. 25). 3. To 
delight in (Gen. vi. 2; Isa. i. 29). Prob- 
ably the meaning here is, ‘I have proved 
or tried thee in the furnace of affliction.’ 
It was true, however, that God had 
chosen or selectcd their nation to be his 
people when they were suffering in the 
furnace of affliction in Egypt; and it is 
also true that God chooses sinners now, 
or converts them, as the result of heavy 
affliction. Possibly this may be the 
idea, that their affliction had prepared 
them to embrace his offers and to seek 
consolation in him; and he may design 
to teach that one effect of affliction is 
to prepare the mind to embrace the 
offers of mercy. {J In the furnace of 
affliction. Referring particularly to 
their trials in Babylon. Afflictions are 
often likened to fire—from the fact that 
fire is used to purify or try metals, and 
afilictions have the same object in re- 
ference to the people of God. 

11, For mine own sake (see ver. 9). 


B.C.690.] 


Israel, my called ; I am he: I¢am 
the first, I also am the last. 

13 Mine 4 hand also hath Jaid the 
foundation of the earth, and 1 my 
right hand hath spanned the hea- 
vens : when J <call unto them, they 
stand up together. 

14 All ye, assemble yourselves, 
and hear ; which among them hath 

@ Re.22.18. > Pe.103.23; 


same; or I am the true and only God. 


q I am the first (see Notes on ch. 
xli. 4; xliv. 6). 

13, Mine hand also hath laid, &e. 
I am the Creator of all things, and I 
have all power, and am abundantly able 
to deliver you from all your foes. 4] And 
myright hand hath spanned the heavens. 
Marg. ‘The palm of my right hand 
hath spread out.’ The sense is, that 
he by his right hand had spanned, or 
measured the heavens. The phrase is 
designed to show his greatness and his 
power (see Notes onch.x].12). J When 
I call unto them (see Note on ch. xl. 26). 
The sense here is, that he who had 
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declared these things? The Lorp 
hath loved ¢him ; he will ¢do his 
pleasure on Babylon, and his arm 
shall be on the Chaldeans. 

15 I, even I, have spoken ; yea, 
T have called him: If have brought 
him, and he shall make his way 
prosperous, 

1 or, the paim of my right hand hath spread out. 
© ch.40.26. @ Mar.i0.21, ¢ ch.di.28. Jf Ezr.1.2, 


Lorp hath loved Aim. Lowth renders 


this, ‘He whom Jruovan hath loved 
will execute his will on Babylon.’ The 
LXX. render it, ‘ Loving thee, I will ex- 
ecute thy will against Babylon.’ There 
can be no doubt that it refers to Cyrus, 
and that the meaning is, that he whom 
Jenovan had loved would accomplish 
his will on Babylon. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that Jemovan was pleased 
with his moral character, or that he was 
a pious man (comp. Notes on ch. xli. 2); 
but that he was so well pleased with 
him as an instrument to accomplish 
his purposes, that he chose to employ 
him for that end. ¥J He will do his 


powcr thus to command the hosts of| pleasure on Babylon. Iie will accom- 


heaven, and to secure their perfect 
obedience by his word, had power also 
to defend his people, and to deliver 
them from their foes,and conduct them 
in safety to their own land. 

14, All ye, assemble yourselves and 
hear. Ye Jews who are in Babylon, 
gather together, and listen to the as- 
surance that God is able to protect you, 
and that he will certainly restore you to 
your own country. {| Which among 
them. Whoamong the heathen? {| Hath 
declared these things? The things re- 
lating to the destruction of Babylon, and 
the rescue of his people. This is an 
appeal similar to that which God has 
often made, that he alone can predict 
future events. None of the astrologers, 
soothsayers, or diviners of Babylon had 
been able to foretell the expedition and 
the conquests of Cyrus, and the capture 
of the city. If they had been able to 
foresee the danger, they might have 
guarded against it, and the city might 
have been saved. But God had pre- 
dicted it a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore it occurred, and this demonstrated, 
therefore, that he alone was God. 4] Zhe 


plish all his desire on that city; that is, 
he will take, and subdue it. The word 
‘his’ here, may refer either to Cyrus 
or to Jenova. Probably it means that 
Cyrus would do to Babylon what would 
be pleasing to Jenovau. { And his 
arm. TThearm is a symbol of strength, 
and is the instrument by which we 
execute our purposes. 

15. J, even I, have spoken. The 
word ‘I’ is repeated to give emphasis, 
and to furnish the utmost security that 
it should be certainly accomplished. It 
means, that Jenovan, and he alone, had 
declared this, and that it was entirely 
by his power that Cyrus had been raised 
up, and had been made prosperous. 
{] Yea, I have called him (see Note on 
ch. xli. 2). QZ have brought him. I 
have led him on his way in his con- 
quests. § And he shall make his way 
prosperous. ‘There is a change of per- 
son in this verse, from the first to the 
third, which is quite common in the 
writings of Isaiah. 

16. Come ye near unto me (see ver. 
14). QJ have not spoken in secret (see 
Notes on ch. xly. 19). The idea here 
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16 Come ye near unto me, hear 
ye this; | have not spoken in secret 
from the beginning ; from the time 


is, that he had foretold the raising up of | 


Cyrus, and his agency in delivering his 
people, in terms so plain that it could 
not be pretended that it was conjectured, 
and so clear that there was no ambiguity. 
q From the time that it was, there am 
d. From the moment when the pur- 
pose was formed, and when it began to 
be accomplished, I was present. ‘Tlie 
meaning is, that everything in regard 
to raising up Cyrus, and to the delivery 
of his people from Babylon, had been 
entirely under his direction. {| And 
now.the Lerd Gop and his Spirit hath 
sent me. There is evidently a change 
in the speaker here. In the former 
part of the verse, it is God who is the 
speaker. But here it is he who is sent 
to bear the message. Or, if this should 
be regarded, as Lowth and many others 
suppose, as the Messiah who is speaking 
to the exiled Jews, then it is an asscr- 
tion that ke had been sent by the Lorp 
God and his Spirit. ‘There is an am- 
biguity in the original, which is not re- 
tained in our common translation. ‘The 
Hebrew is, ‘And now the Lord Jenova 
hath sent me, and his Spirit;’ and the 
meaning may be either, as in our ver- 
sion, that Jenovau and his Spirit were 
united in sendjng the person referred to; 
or that Jenovau lad sent him, and at 
the same time had also sent his Spirit 
to accompany what lie said. Grotius 
renders it, ‘ ‘The Lord by his Spirit has 
given me these commands.’ Jerome 
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that it was, there am I: and now 
the ¢ Lord Gop and his Spirit hath 


sent me. 
@ on.6].11; Zee.2,8,9-1); Lu.4.18-21, 


Spirit of God as sending, or commission- 


ing his servants; and as the object of 
the speaker here is evidently to co:- 
ciliate respect for his message as being 
inspired, it is probably to be regarded 
as meaning that he had been sent by 
JEuovan and was accompanied with the 
influences of his Spirit. Many of the 
reformers, and others since their time, 
have supposed that this refers to the 
Messiah, and have endeavoured to de- 
rive a demonstration from this verse o: 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. ‘The argu 
ment which it has been supyosed these 
words furnish on that subject is, that 
three persons are here spoken of, the 
person who sends, 7.¢e., God the Father; 
the person who is sent, 7.¢., the Mes- 
siah; and the Spirit, who concurs in 
sending him, or by whom he is endowed. 
But the evidence that this reters to the 
Messiah is too slight to lay the founda- 
tion for such an argument; and nothing 
is gained to the cause of truth by such 
forced interpretations. Jt would re- 
quire more time, and toil, and ingenu- 
ity to demonstrate that this passaye 
had reference to the Messiah, than % 
would to demonstrate the doctrine o 

the Trinity, and the divinity of the 
Redeemer, from the unequivocal de- 
clarations of the New Testament. The 
remark of Calvin on this verse, and ou 
this mode of interpretation, is full of 
good sense: ‘'This verse interpreters 
explain in different ways. Many refet 


understands the word ‘Spirit’ as in the | it to Christ, but the prophet designs no 
nominative case, and as meaning that, such thing. Caucnde autem sunt nobis 
the Spirit united with Jeuovan in send-| violent et coacte interpretationes— 
ing the person referred to—Dominus | (such forced aud violent interpretations 


Deus misit me, et spiritus ejus. The 
LXX., like the Hebrew, is ambiguous— 


Noy xvgios xvens awiorual ps, xal re 


avuope avrod. ‘The Syriac has the same 
ambiguity. 


The ‘Targuin of Jonathan’ 


are to be avoided).’ The scope of the 
passage demands, as it seems to me, 
that it should be referred to the prophet 
himself. Ilis object is, to state that 
he had not come at his own instance, or 


renders it, ‘And now JeEHoval (29) ! without being commissioned. He had 


God hath sent me and his word.’ It 
is perhaps not possible to determine, 
where there is such ambiguity in the 
form of the sentence, what is the exact 
meaning. As it is not common, how- 
ever, in the Scriptures, to speak of the 


been sent by God, and was attended by 
the Spirit of inspiration. Tle foretold 
events which the Spirit of God alone 
could make known to men. It is, 
therefore, a strong asseveration that 
his words demanded their attention, aud 
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17 Thus saith the Lorn, thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel; 
I am the Lonp thy God which teach- 
eth ¢thee to profit, 6 which leadeth 
thee ¢by the way that thou should- 
est go. 

a Mi,4.2, 


8 De.8.17,18, e Ps.39.8; 73.24, 


that they had every ground of consola- 


tion, and every possible evidence that 
they would be rescued from their bond- 
age. It is a full claim to Divine in- 
spiration, and is one of the many asscr- 
tions which are found in the Scriptures 
where the saercd writers claim to have 
been sent by God, and taught by his 
Spirit. 

17. Thy Redeemer (see Notes on ch. 
xli. 14; xiii. 1). Q Which tcacheth 
thee to profit. Teaching you what 
things will most conduce to your wel- 
fare. The reference here is chiefly zo 
the afflictions which they suffered in 
Babylon. QJ Which leadeth thee. I 
nn thy conductor and guide. God 
taught them, as he does his people 
now, by his Providence, his revealed 
word, and his Spirit, the way in which 
they ought to go. It is one of his 
characteristics that he is the guide and 
director of his people. 

18. O that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments! This expresses 
the earnest wish and desire of God. 
He would greatly have preferred that 
they should have kept his. law. He 
had no wish that they should sin, and 
that these judgments should come upon 
them. The doctrine taught here is, 
that God greatly prefers that men 
should keep his Jaws. He does not 
desire that they should be sinners, or 
that they should ke punished. It was 
so with regard to the Jews ; and it is so 
with regard to all. In all cases, at all 
times, and with reference to all his 
creatures, he prefers holiness to sin ; he 
sincerely desires that there should be 
perfect obedience to his command- 
ments. It is to be remarked also that 
this is not merely prospective, or a 
declaration in the abstract. It relates 
to sin which had been actually com- 
mitted, and proves that even in regard 
to that, God would have preferred that 
it had not been committed. A declara- 
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18 O 4that thou hadst hearkened 
to my commandments! then had 
thy ¢ peace been as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the 
sea: 


@ Pe.81.13-16, @ Ts.119.165, 


tion remarkably similar to this, occurs 


in Ps. Ixxxi. 138-16: 


O that my people had hearkened unto me, 

And Israel had walked in my ways; 

I should soon have subdued their cnemies, 

And turned their hand against their adversaries 

The haters of the Lord should have submitte. 
themselves unto him: 

But their time should have endured for ever. 

He should have fed them also with the fine. t of 
the wheat ; 

And with honcy out of the reck should I have 
satisfied thee. 

Compare Deut. xxii. 29; Isa. v. 1-7; 

Ezek. xviii. 23-32; Matt. xxiii, 37; 

Luke xix. 21. J Zhen had thy peace 

been as a river. The word ‘peace’ 

here (atby shalom) means properly 


wholeness, soundness, and then health, 
welfare, prosperity, good of every kiud. 
It then denotes peace, as opposed to 
war, and also concord and friendship. 
Here it evidently denotes prosperity in 
general, as opposed to the calamitics 
which actually came upon them. J As 
a river. That is, abundant—like a 
full, flowing river that fills the banks, 
and that conveys fertility and blessed- 
ness through a land. ‘ The heathen, 
in order to represent the universal 
power and beneficence of Jupiter, used 
the symbol of a river flowing from his 
throne; and to this the Sycophant in 
Plautus alludes ( Zitum. Act iv. Se. 2, 
v. 98), in his saying that he had been 
at the head of that river: 

Ad caput amis, quod de ccelo exoritur, sub solig 

Jovis, 

See also Wemyss’ Key to the Symboli- 
cal Language of Scripture, Art. River. 
Rivers are often used by the sacred 
writers, and particularly by Isaiah, as 
symbolical of plenty and prosperity (ch. 
xxxii. 2; xxxiii, 31; xli. 18; xliii. 19). 
{| And thy righteousness. The holiness 
and purity of the nation. Religion, 
with all its inestimable benefits, would 
have abounded to the utmost extent. 
Instead of the prevailing idolatry and 
corruption, the hypocrisy and insin- 
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19 Thy seed also had been as the 
sand, and the offspring of thy bowels 
like the gravel thereof; his name 
should not have been cut off nor 
destroyed from before me. 

20 Go ¢ye forth of Babylon, flee 


cerity which had abounded, and which 


made it necessary fer God to remove 
them, they would have been distin- 
guished for sincerity, purity, love, and 
holy living. And this proves that God 
would have preferred the prevalence 
of holiness. [ As the waves of the sea. 
What can be a more beautiful or su- 
blime image than this? What can 
more strikingly represent the abund- 
ance of the blessings which religion 
would have conferred on the land? 
The waves of the sea are an emblem of 
plenty. They seem to be boundless. 
They are constantly rolling. And so 
their righteousness would have been 
without a limit ; and would have rolled 
unceasingly its rich blessings over the 
Jand. Who can doubt that this would 
have been a better state, a condition to 
have been preferred to that which ac- 
tually existed ? 

19. Thy seed also. Instead of being 
reduced to a small number by the ea- 
Jamities incident to war, and being 
comparatively a small and powerless 
people sighing in captivity, you would 
have been a numerous and mighty 
nation. This is another of the bless- 
ings which would have followed from 
obedience to the commands of God; 
and it proves that a people who are 
virtuous and pious will become num- 
erous and mighty. Vice, and the 
diseases, the wars, and the Divine 
judgments consequent on vice, tend to 
depopulate a nation, and to make it 
feeble. § As the sand. ‘This is often 
used to denote a great and indefinite 
number (Gen. xxii. 17; xxxii. 12; 
xli. 49; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. vii. 12; 
1 Sam. xiii. &; 2 Sam. xvii. 11; 
1 Kings iv. 20-29; Job xxix. 18; Ps. 
exxxix. 18; Note on Isa. x. 22; Hos. i. 
10; Rev. xx. 8). | And the offspring 
of thy bowels. On the meaning of the 
word used here, see Note on ch. xxii. 24. 
q] Like the gravel thereof. Literally, 
‘and the offspring of thy bowels shall 
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ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice 
of singing declare ye, tell this, utter 
it even to the end of the earth; say 
ye, ‘The Lorp hath redeemed 4 his 
servant Jacob. 


@ Je.51.6,45, 828a.7.93, 


be like its bowels,’ ¢.¢., like the offspring 
of the sea. ‘The phrase refers probably 
rather to the fish of the sea, or the in- 
numerable multitudes of animals that 
swim in the sea, than to the gravel. 
There is no place where the word means 
gravel. Jerome, however, renders it, 
Ut lapili ejus—* As its pebbles.’ ‘The 
LXX. ‘Os 6 yovs ciis yiig—* As the dust 
of theearth.’ ‘he Chaldee also renders 
it, ‘As the stones of the sea;’ and the 
Syriac also. The sense is essentially 
the same—that the number of the 
people of the nation would have been 
vast. ¥ His name should not have been 
cut off. This does not imply of necessity 
that they had ceased to be a nation when 
they were in Babylon, but the meaning 
is, that if they had been, and would 
continue to be, obedient, their national 
existence would have been perpetuated 
to the end of time. When they ceased 
to be a distinct nation, and their name 
was blotted out among the kingdoms 
of the earth, it was for national crime 
and unbelief (Rom. xi. 20). 

20. Go ye forth of Babylon. The 
prophet now directly addresses those 
who were in exile in Babylon, and 
commands them to depart from it. 
The design of this is, to furnish the 
assurance that they should be delivered, 
and to show them the duty of leaving 
the place of their long captivity when 
the opportunity of doing it should occur. 
It is also designed to show that when 
it should occur, it would be attended 
with great joy and rejoicing. | Flee 
ye from the Chaldeans with a voice of 
singing. With the utmost cxultation 
and joy. They should rejoice that 
their captivity was ended ; they should 
exult at the prospect of being restored 
again to their own land. | Utter it 
even to the end of the earth. Jt is an 
event so great and wonderful that all 
the nations should be made acquainted 
with it. J Zhe Lonrp hath redeemed, 
&c. Jenovan has rescued from cap- 
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21 And they thirsted not when he 
led them through the deserts ; he 
caused the waters «to flow out of 


the rock for them; he clave the 
@ Ex.¥7.6. 


tivity his people (see Notes on ch. 
xiii. 1). 

21. And they thirsted not. This is 
a part of that for which they would be 
calied to celebrate his name. It was 
not merely that he had redeemed them, 
but that he had abundantly provided 
for their wants in the desert, and guided 
them safe through the pathless wilder- 
ness to their own land (see Notes on ch. 
xxxv. 6, 7; xli. 17, 18). § He caused 
the waters to flow out of the rock for 
them. The allusion here is undoubtedly 
to the fact that God caused the waters 
to flow out of the rock that Moses smote 
in the wilderness (Ex. xvii. 6; Num. xx. 
11). This is not to be regarded as liter- 
ally true that God would, in like man- 
ner, smite the rocks and cause waters 
to flow by miracle on their return from 
Babylon. ‘There is no record that any 
such event took place, and it is not ne- 
cessary so to understand this passage. 
Tt is a part of the triumphant song which 
they are represented as singing after 
their return to their own land. In that 
song, they celebrate his gracious inter- 
position in Janguage that was familiar 
to them, and by illustrations that were 
well known, ‘They therefore speak of 
his merey to them as if he had smitten 
the rock in the desert on their return, 
and caused the waters to flow; and the 
sense is, that his mercy to them then 
was similar to his goodness to their 
fathers when he led them to the land of 
promise. Je met all their neecssities ; 
and his gracious interposition was ex- 
perienced all the way as really as though 
he had smitten the rock, or caused cool 
and refreshing fountains to break out in 
the desert. 

22. There is no peace, saith the Lorn, 
unto the wicked. This verse contains 
a sentiment whose truth noone candoubt. 
To the transgressor of the laws of God 
there can be no permanent peace, enjoy- 
ment, or prosperity. The word peace 
is used in the Scriptures in all these 
senses (see Note on ver. 13 of this chap- 
ter). 
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rock also, and the waters gushed 
out. 
22 There is no peace, *saith the 


Lonp, unto the wicked. 
’ ch.?:7.21, 


joy, and there may be temporary pros- 


perity. But there is no abiding, sub- 
stantial, permanent happiness, such as 
is enjoyed by those who fear and love 
God. This sentiment occurs not un- 
frequently in Isaiah. It is repeated in 
ch. vii. 21; and in ch. lvii. 20, he says 
that ‘the wicked are like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.’ Of the truth 
of the declaration here there can be no 
doubt ; but it is not perfectly apparent 
why it is introduced here. It is prob- 
ably a part of the song with which they 
would celebrate their return ; and it may 
have been used for one of the following 
reasons :—1. As a general maxim, ex- 
pressed in view of the joy which they 
had in their return to their own land, 
They had elevated peace and triumph 
and joy. This was produced by the fact 
that they had evidence that they were 
the objects of the Divine favour and 
protection. Hlow natural was it in view 
of these blessings to say, that the wicked 
had no such comfort, and in general, 
that there was no peace to them of any 
kind, or from any quarter. Or, 2. It 
may have been uttered in view of the 
fact that many of their countrymen 
may have chosen to remain in Babylon 
when they returned to their own land. 
‘They probably formed connections there, 
amassed wealth, and refused to attend 
those who returned to Judea to rebui: 

the temple. And the meaning may be, 
that they, amidst all the wealth which 
they might have gained, and amidst the 
idolatrivs which prevailed in Babylon, 
could never enjoy the peace which they 
now had in their return to the land of 
their fathers. Whatever was the reason 
why it was here used, it contains a most 
important truth which demands the at- 
tention of all men. The wicked, as a 
matter of sober truth and verity, have 
no permanent and substantial peace and 
joy. They have none—1. In the act of 
wickedness. Sin may be attended with 
the gratifications of bad passions, but 


There mar be the epp-earance of in the act of sinning, as such, there can 
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ANALYSIS, 

In the chapters which precede this, the de- 
liverance from Babylon has been the main sub- 
ject of the prophecy. There has been, indeed, 
decided reference in many places to the Messiah 
and his times: but the primary idea has becn 
the restoration from Babylon. In this chapter, 
it has been commonly supposed that the Messiah 
is introduced directly and personally, aud that 
there is a primary reference to him and his work. 
There has been, indecd, great difference of opin- 
ion among interpreters on this point; but the 
common sentiment has been, that the chapter 
has a direct reference to him. Some of the 
opinions which have been held may be briefly 
referred to as introductory to the exposition of 
the chapter—since the exposition of the whole 
chapter will be affected by the view which is 
taken of its primary and main design. This 
statement will be abridged from Hengstenberg 
(Christology, vol. i.) 

1, According to some, the people of Isracl are 
here introduced as speaking. ‘This is the opin- 
ion of Paulus, Déderiin, and Rosenmiiller. The 
argument on which Rosenmiiller relies is, that 
in ver. 3, the speaker is expressly called ‘ Israel,’ 
According to this idea, the whole people are re- 
presented as a prophet who is here introduced 


as speaking; who had laVoured in vain; and. 
who, though Israel was not to be gathered, was 


be no substantial happiness. 2. They 
have no solid, substantial, elevated peace 
in the business or the pleasures of 
life. This world can furnish no such 
joys as are derived from the hope of a 
life to come. Pleasures ‘ pall upon the 
sense,’ riches take wings; disappoint- 
ment comes; and the highest earthly 
and sensual pleasure leaves a sad sense 
of want—a feeling that there is some- 
thing in the capacities and wants of the 
undying mind which has not been filled. 
3. They have no peace of conscience ; no 
deep and abiding conviction that they 
are right. They are often troubled ; 
and there is nothing which this world 
can furnish which will give peace to a 
bosom that is agitated with a sense of 
the guilt of sin. 4. They have no peace 
on a deathbed. ‘There may be stupi- 
dity, callousness, insensibility, freedom 
from much pain or alarm. But that is 
not peace, any more than sterility is 
fruitfulness ; or than death is life; or 
than the frost of winter is the verdure 
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in future times to be the Instructor of the whole 
world (ver. 4-6). Yet this interpretation is 
forced and unnatural. To say nothing of the 
impropriety of representing the collected Jewish 
people as a prophet—an idea not to be found 
elsewhere; according to this interpretation, the 
people are represented as labouring in vain, when 
as yet they had made no effort for the conversion 
of the heathen, and, in ver. 5, this same people, 
as a prophict, is represented as ‘not gathered,’ 
and then, in ver. 6, turning to the Gentiles in 
order to be a light to them, and for salvation to 
the ends of the earth, It should be added, also, 
that even the ancient Jewish commentators whic 
have applied ch. liii. to the Jewish people, have 
not ventured on such an interpretation here 
The only argument on which Rosenmiiller relies 
in favour of this interpretation—that drawn 
from the fact that the name ‘Israel’ is given to 
the speaker—will he considercd in the Notes on 
ver. 3, 

2. According to others, the prophet here re‘ers 
to himself. This opinion was held by Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Grotius, and, among recent 
interpreters, by Koppe, Hensler, and Staudlin. 
But this interpretation has little probability. It 
is incredible that the prophet should speak of 
himself as the light of the heathen world. The 
speaker represents himsclf as not satisficd 
(ver. 6) that the Jewish people should be given 
to him, but as sent for the salvation of the 
ends of the earth. Before this same individual 


of spring ; or than a desert is a fruitful 
field. 5. There is often in these cireum- 
stances the reverse of peace. ‘There is 
not only no positive peace, but there is 
the opposite. There is often disappoint- 
ment, care, anxiety, distress, deep alarm, 
and the awful apprehension of eternal 
wrath, ‘There is no situation in life or 
death, where the sinner can certainly 
calculate on peace, or where he will be 
sure to find it. ‘There is every prob- 
ability that his mind will be often filled 
with alarm, and that his deathbed will 
be one of despair. 6. ‘There is no peace 
to the wicked beyond the grave. A 
sinner can have no peace at the judg- 
nent bar of God; he can have no peace 
in hell. In all the future world there is 
no place where he can find repose ; and 
whatever this life may be, even if it be 
a. life of prosperity and external comfort, 
yet to him there will be no prosperity 
in the future world, and no external or 
internal peace there. 
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who thus speaks, and who is rejected and de- 
spised by the Jewish people, kings and princes 
are represented as prostrating themselves with 
the deepest reverence (ver. 7). But it is certain 
that Isaiah never formed any such extravagapt 
expectations for himself. Besides, there is the 
same objection to applying the name ‘Israel’ 
(ver. 3) to the prophet Isaiah which there is to 
the Messiah. 

3. Gesenius supposes that this refers, not to 
the prophet Isaiah alone, but to the collective 
body of the prophets, as represented by him. 
But to this view also there are insuperable ob- 
jections, (1.) Everything in the statement here 
proves that the subject is an individual, and not 
a mere personification. The personal pronouns 
are used throughout (see ver. 1, 2, 4, &e.), and 
the whole aspect of the account is that relating 
to an individual, It would be as proper to 
regard a statement made anywlicre respecting 
an individual as referring to some collective body, 
as tointerpret thisin thismanner. (2.) The pro- 
phets taken collectively cannot lear the name 
‘Israel’ (ver. 8); and even Gesenius admits 
this, and in order to evade the force of it, denies 
the genuineness of the word ‘Israel’ in the 
third verse. (3.) The prophets nowlicre repre- 
acnt themselves as called to exert an influence 
on the heathen world, but their representation 
is, that the heathen would be converted by the 
Messiah, 

4, The only other opinion which has been ex- 
tensively held, is that which refers the chapter 
directly to the Messiah. This was the opinion 
of the Christian fathers gencrally, and is the 
opinion cf Lowth, Vitringa, Calvin, Hengsten- 
berg, and of most modern interpreters. The 
particular reasons for this opinion will be more 
clearly seen in the Notes on the chapter itself, 
particularly ver. 1-9. In favour of this inter- 
pretation it may be observed in general:—(1.) 
That if the other interpretations which have 
been referred to are unfounded, it follows as a 
matter of course that it must have reference to 
the Messiah, (2.) The accurate agreement of 
the words and phrases in the prophecy with the 
character of the Redeemer, as developed in the 
New Testament, proves the same thing. (3.) It 
is referred to the times of the Messiah in Acts 
xiii, 47, and in 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

The chapter may be contemplated under the 
following division of parts, or subjects, viz. :— 

I, The Messiah is introduced as himself spesk- 
ing, and stating the object of his mission, and his 
rejection by the Jewish nation, and the fact that 
he would be for a light to the Gentiles (1-6). 
This portion consists of the following subjects: 
I. The exordium, in which he calls the distant 
natior.s to liar his voice (1). 2. His call to 
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the office of the Messiah, and his qualifications 
for the work (1-3). He was called from the 
womb (1); he was eminently endowed for the 
work, as a sharp sword, or a polished shaft is 
for battle (2); he was the selected servant of 
God, by whom he designed to be glorified (3). 
3. The want of success in his work (4). He 
had laboured in vain, yct he could commit his 
cause to God with the certainty of entire fudure 
sueecss, and with the assurance of the Divine 
approbation. 4. THis future success would be 
glorious (5, 6). He would yct gather in the 
tribes of Isracl, aud be for a light to the heathen 
world, and for sulvation to the ends of the earth. 

II. A direct promise from Jenova to the 
Messiah of ultimate success in his work (7-12). 
1, Men would indeed despise and reject him. 
2. Yet kings and princes would arise and hon- 
our him (7). 8. Jewovat had heard him, and 
would yet give him for a covcnant to the world; 
a mcdiator to recover the carth back to himself 
(8). 4. He would lead forth the prisoners, and 
those who sat in darkness (9): he would protect 
and provide for them so that the sun should not 
smite them, and so that their wants should be 
supplied (10): he would remove all obstructions 
from their path, and would level mountains and 
exalt valleys (11): and his followers would come 
from far, from a distant land (12). 

IIl. A song of praise in view of the glorious 
results of the work of the Messiah (13). 

1V, Zion is comforted with the assurance that 
God had not forgotten her (14-21). 1. Zion 
had said that Jnuovan had forgotten her, and 
left her to suffer alone without pity or cam- 
passion (14). 2. God assures her that he could 
no mere forget her than a mother could forget 
her child (15). 3. He had engraven her name 
on the palms of his hands (16). 4. All her 
enemies and destroyers would flee away (17). 
5. She would be yet decorated and adorned as 
a bride, instead of being desvlate (18); and would 
be greatly increased and enlarged by accessions 
from the Gentile world, so that the place where 
she dwelt would be too strait for her (19-21), 

V. God would extend salvation, with all its 
blessings, to tiie Gentiles. Kings and queens 
would become the patrons of the church of God, 
and all the foes of himself and his cause be de- 
stroyed (22-26). 


ISTEN, 0 isles, unto me ; and 
hearken, ye people from far ; 
The Lorp hath called me from 
the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention 
of my name. 
@ Je,).5; Ty.1.15,31; Ga.1.15, 
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CHAPTER XUIX. 

1. Listen. This is the exordium, or 
introduction. According to the inter- 
pretation which refers it to the Messiah, 
it is to be regarded as the voice of the 
Redeemer calling the distant parts of 
the earth to give a respectiul attention 
to the statement of his qualifications for 
his work, and to the assurances that his 
salvation would be extended to them 
(comp. ch. xli.1). The Redeemer here 
is to be regarded as having already come 
in the flesh, and as having been rejected 
and despised by the Jews (sce ver. 4, 5), 
and as now turning to the Gentile world, 
and proffering salvation to them. The 
time when this is supposed to occur, 
therefore, as seen by the prophet, is 
when the Messiah had preached in vain 
to his own countrymen, and when there 
was a manifest fitness and propriety in 
his extending the offer of salvation to 
the heathen world. { OQ isles. Ye dis- 
tant lands (see Note onch. xli.1). The 
word is used here, as it is there, in the 
sense of countries beyond seas distant, 
unknown regions; the dark, heathen 
world. QJ Ye people from far. The 
reason why the Messiah thus addresses 
them is stated in ver. 6. It is because 
he was appointed to be a light to them, 
and because, having been rejected by 
the Jewish nation, it was resolved to 
extend the offers and the blessings of 
salvation to other Jands. 4 Ze Lorp 
hath called me from the womb, JEnovan 
hath set me apart to this office from my 
very birth. The stress here is laid on 
the fact that he was thus called, and 
not on the particular time when it was 
done. The idea is, that he had not pre- 
sumptuously assumed this office ; he had 
not entered on it without being appuinted 


who sevarated me from my mother’s 
womb.’ That this actually occurred in 
regard to the Redeemer, it is not need- 
ful to pause here to show (sce Luke i. 
31). Y From the bowels of iny mother 
hath he made mention of my name. 
This is another form of stating the fact 
that he had been designated to this office 
from his very infancy. Many have sup- 
posed that the reference here is to the 
fact that Mary was commanded: by the 
angel, before his birth, to call his name 
Jesus (Luke i. 31). The same com- 
mand was also repeated to Joseph in a 
dream (Matt. i. 21). So Jerome, Vi- 
tringa, Michaelis, and some others un- 
derstand it. By others it has been 
supposed that the phrase ‘ he hath made 
mention of my name’? is the same as to 
eall, The Hebrew is literally, ‘ He has 
caused my name to be remembered from 
the bowels of my mother.’ The LXX. 
render it, ‘Ie hath called my name.’ 
Grotius renders it, ‘ He has given to me 
a beautiful name, by which salvation is 
signified as about to come frum the 
Lord.’ IT sce no objection to the sup- 
position that this refers to the fact that 
his name was actually designated before 
he was born. ‘The phrase seems obvi- 
ously to imply more than merely to 
call to an office ; and as his name was 
thus actually designated by God, and 
as he designed that there should be 
special significaney and applicability in 
the name, there can be no impropriety 
in supposing that this refers to that fact. 
If so, the idea is, that he was not only 
appointed to the work of the Messiah 
from his birth, but that he actually had 
a name given him by God befure he was 
born, which expressed the fact that he 
would save men, and which constituted 
to it; he had been designated to it even | a reason why the distant heathen lands 
befure he was born (sce ver. 5). Asimi- | should hearken to his voice. 

lar expression is used in respect to Jere-| 2. And he hath made my mouth, The 
iniah (i. 5): ‘ Before I formed thee in | idea here is, that he had qualified him 
the belly, I knew thee ; and b-fore thou | for a convincing and poweriul eloquence 
camest iorth out of the womb I sancti- | —for the utterance cf vords which would 
fied the ; and I ordained thee a prophet | penetrate the heart like a sharp sword. 
unto the nations.’ Paul also uses a{ ‘The mouth here, by an obvious figure, 
similar expression .respecting himself stands for discourse. ‘The comparison 
(Gal. i. 15): ‘But when it pleased God, | of words that are pungent, penetrating, 
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powerful, to a sword, is common. In- 
deed the very terms that I have inci- 
dentally used, ‘ pungent,’ ‘ penetrating,’ 
are instances of the same kind of figure, 
and are drawn from a needle, or anything 
sharp and pointed, that penetrates. In- 
stanecs of this occur in the following 
places in the Scriptures :—* The words 
of the wise are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies’ 
(Eccl. xii. 11). ‘The word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow’ (Leb. 
iv. 12). In Rev. i. 16, probably in re- 
ference to this passage, the Redeemer 
is represented as seen by John as having 
a ‘sharp two-edged sword’ proceeding 
out of his mouth. So in ch. xix. 15: 
‘And out of his mouth goeth a sharp 
sword.’ The bold and striking meta- 
phor of the sword and arrow applied to 
powerful discourse, has been used also 
by heathen writers with great elegance 
and force. In the passages quoted by 
Lowth, it is said of Pericles by Aristo- 
phanes : 


*Tlis powerful speech 
Pierced the hearer’s soul, und left behind 
Deep in his bosom its keen point infixt.’ 


So Pindar, Olym. ii. 160: 


*Come on! thy brightest skafts prepare, 
And bend, O Muse, thy sounding bow: 
Say, threugh what paths of liquid air 
Our arrows shall we throw ?’ 
WEsT. 
A similar expression occurs in a frag- 
ment of Eupolis, in Diod. Sic. xii. 40, 
wen speaking of Pericles: 


a cA “~ e la 
Xai perv0g Tay pyToowy 
Py) xivrgor iyxurirsias Tos ax gowpivers. 


A similar metaphor occurs frequently 
in Arabic poetry. ‘As arrows his words 
enter into the heart.’ QJ Jn the shadow 
of his hand hath he hid me. This pas- 
sage has been very variously intcrpreted. 
Many have understood it as meaning 
that the shadow of the hand of God 
would cover or defend him—as a shade 
or shadow protects from heat. The word 
‘shadow’ is used for protection in Isa. 
xxv. 4; Ps. xvii. 8; xxxvi. 8. This is 
the interpretation which Gesenius adopts. 
Piscator says that it means that God 
protected him from the snares of the 
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Scribes and Pharisees. Others suppose 
that it means that he was hidden or 
protected, as the sword is in the sheath, 
which is under the left hand, so that it 
ean be easily drawn by the right hand. 
But Vitringa remarks that the figure 
here is that of a drawn sword, and he 
supposes that the meaning is, that the 
shadow of the hand of God is what 
covers and defends it, and serves, as it 
were, for a scabbard. Ilengstenberg 
coincides with this opinion, and supposes 
that the image is taken from a dirk 
which a man carries in his hand, and 
which he suddenly draws forth in the 
moment of attack. In the parallel 
member of the sentence, the Redecmer 
is represented as an arrow that is laid 
up in aquiver, ready to be drawn forth 
at any moment. Here, the image is 
that of a sword under the Divine pro- 
tection, and the idea is, that the shadow 
of the hand of God constitutes the pro- 
tection, the covering of the sword. Ile 
is the defender of the Messiah, and of 
his words ; and his hand shall guard him 
as tle seabbard does the sword, or as 
the quiver does the arrow. The Mes- 
siah, like the sword, and the polished 
arrow, was fitted for the execution of 
the plans of God, and was ready at any 
moment to be engaged in his cause. Ilis 
words, his doctrines, would be like the 
sharp sword and polished arrow. They 
would penetrate the heart of his foes, 
and by his doctrines, and the truths 
which he would teach, he would carry 
his conquests around the world. {| And 
made mea polished shaft. The word 
rendered ‘ polished’ ("17a béris), may 
mean either chosen, or polished. It 
properly means that which is separated, 
or severed from others; then select, 
chosen. Then it may mean anything 
which is cleansed, or purificd, and here 
may denote an arrow that is cleansed 
from rust; ¢.¢., polished, or made bright. 
The word ‘shaft’ (ym Ahétz), means 
properly an arrow; and the sense here 
is, that the Messiah pierced the hearts 
of men like a pointed and polished arrow 
that is sped trom the buw. {{ In his 
quiver. ‘The word ‘quiver’ means the 
covering that was made for arrows, and 
which was so slung over the shoulder 
that they could be readily reached by 
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the hand as they should be needed. 
i Hath he hid me. ‘ Before his appear- 
ing,’ says Hengstenberg, ‘the Messiah 
was concealed with God like a sword 
kept in its sheath, or like an arrow 
lying in the quiver.’ But perhaps this 
is too much refined and forced. The 
meaning is, probably, simply that he 
had protected him. ‘God, by his own 
power,’ says Calvin, ‘ protected Christ 
and his doctrine, so that nothing could 
hinder its course.’ Yet there is, un- 
doubtedly, the idea that he was adapted 
to produce rapid and mighty execution ; 
that he was fitted, like an arrow, to 
overcome the foes of God; and that 
he was kept in the ‘quiver’ fur that 
purpose. 

8. And said unto me. That is, as I 
suppose, to the Messiah. God said to 
him that he was his servant; he by 
whom he would be particularly glorified 
and honoured. ] Zhow art my servant, 
OJsracl, There has been great variety, 
as was intimated in the analysis of the 
chapter, in the interpretation of this 
verse. The question of difficulty is, to 
whom does the word ‘Isracl’ refer? 
And if it refer to the Messiah, why is 
this name given to him? There is no 
variety in the ancient versions, or in the 
MSS. ‘The opinions which have been 
maintained have been referred to in the 
analysis, and are briefly these—1. The 
most obvious interpretation of the verse, 
if it stood alone, would be to refer it to 
the Jews as ‘the servant of Jznovan,’ 
in accordance with ch. xli. 8, by whom 
he would be glorified in accordance with 
the declaration in ch. xliv. 23. This is 
the opinion of Rosenmiiller and of some 
others. But the objection to this is, that 
the things which are affirmed of this 
‘servant,’ by no means apply to the 
Jews. Itis evidently an individual that 
is addressed; and in no conceivable 
sense van that be true of the Jews at 
large which is affirmed of this person 
in ver. 4, sg. 2. It has been referred 
to Isaiah. This was the opinion of 
Grotius, Dathe, Saadias, Déderlin, and 
others. Grotius supposes it means, 
‘thou aré my scrvant for the good of 
Israel.’ So Dathe renders it: ‘It is 
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servant, Q Israel, in whom I will be 
elorified.¢ 


for Israel's benefit that I will glorify 
myself in thee.’ Saadias renders it, 
‘Thou art my ambassador to Israel.’ 
Aben Ezra says of the passage, ‘ ‘Tou 
art my servant, descended from Israel, 
in whom I will be glorified. Or, the 
sense is this : ‘Thou who in my eyes art 
reputed as equal to all Israel.’ But, as 
has been remarked in the analysis, this 
interpretation is attended with ali the 
difficulty of the interpretation which 
refers it to the Messiah, and is incon- 
sistent with the known character of 
Isaiah, aud with the declarations mado 
of the person referred to in the follow- 
ing verses. There is certainly no more 
reason why the name ‘Israel’ should be 
given to Isaiah, than there is why it 
should be given to the Messiah ; and it 
is certain that Isaiah never arrogated 
to himse!f such high honour as that of 
being a light to the Gentiles, and a 
covenant of the people, and as being 
one before whom kings would rise up, 
and to whom princes would do homage. 
3. Gesenius supposes that the word 
‘Isracl’ is not genuine, but has come 
by error into the text. But for this 
there is no authority except one manu- 
script, to which he himself attaches no 
weight, 4. The only other interpreta- 
tion, therefore, is that which refers it 
to the Messiah. This, which has been 
the common exposition of commen- 
tators, most manifestly agrees with the 
verses which follow, and with the ac- 
count which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment. The account in ver. 4-8, is such 
as can be applied to no other one than 
he, and is as accurate and beautiful a 
description of him as if it had been 
made by one who had witnessed his 
labours, and heard from him the state- 
ment of his own plans. But still, a 
material question arises, why is this 
name ‘ Israel’ applied to the Messiah ? 
It is applied to him nowhere else, and 
it is certainly remarkable that a name 
should be applied to an individual which 
is usually applied to an entire people. 
To this question the following answers, 
which are, indeed, little more than con- 
jectures, may be returned :-—1. Lowth 
and Vitringa suppose that it is because 
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4 Then I said, 1 have laboured 
in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought, and in vain ; yet surcly 


the name, in its full import and signifi- 


cation, can be given only to him; and 
that there is a reference here to the fact 
recorded in Gen. xxxii. 28, where Jacob 
is said to have wrestled with God, and 
prevailed, and was, in consequence of 
that, called Israel. 
that name, says Lowth, pertains only 
to the Messiah, ‘ who contended power- 
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my judgment zs with the Lorn, and 
my ‘work with my God. 


1 or, reward, ch.40,10, 


ment of the fact that he would make 


known his gospel to the heathen, and 
would be for a light to the Gentiles. 
For this purpose he speaks of his labours 
among his own countrymen ; he Jaments 
the little success which attended his 


The full import of | work at the commencement, but con- 


soles himself with the reflection that 
his cause was with God, and that his 


fully with God in behalf of mankin:l.’ | labours would not go unrewarded. I 


2. It is common in the Scriptures to 
use the names which occurred in the 
history of the Jews as descriptive of 
things which were to occur under the 
times of the Messiah, or as represent 
ing i general events that might occur 
at any time. Thus the names, Afoabd, 
Edom, Ashur, were used to denote the 
foes of God in gencral; the name of 
Elijah was given to John the Baptist 
(Ilengstenberg). 3. In accordance with 
this, the name David is not unfrequently 
given to the Messiah, and he is spoken 
of under this name, as he was to be his 
descendant and successor. 4. For the 
same reason, the name Jsracl may be 
given to him—not as the name of the 
Jewish people—but the name of the 
illustrious ancestor of the Jewish race, 
because he would possess his spirit, and 
would, like him, wrestle with God. Tle 
was to be a prince having power with 
God (comp. Gen. xxxii. 25), and would 
revail, In many respects there would 
¢ a resemblance between him and this 
pious and illustrious ancestor of the 
Jewish people. J In whom J will be 
glorified. This means that the result 
of the Redeemer's work would be such 
as eminently tohonour God. THe would 
be glorified by tlfe gift of such a Saviour ; 
by his instructions, his example, the 
effect of his ministry while on earth, 
and by his death. The effect of the 
work of the Messiah as adapted to 
glorify God, is often referred to in the 
New Testament (see John xii. 28; xiii. 
31, 32; xiv. 13; xvi. 14; xvii. 1-35). 

4, Then I said. Tthe Messiah. In 
the previous verses he speaks of his 
appointment to the office of Messiah, 
and of his dignity. The design here is 
to prepare the way for the announce- 


have laboured in vain. ‘This is to be re- 
garded as the language of the Messiah 
when his ministry would be attended 
with comparatively little suecess ; and 
when in view of that fact, he would 
commit himself to God, and resolve to 
extend his gospel to other nations. The 
expression here used is not to be taken 
absolutely, as if he had no success in 
his work, but it means that he had 
comparatively no success; he was not 
received and welcomed by the united 
people; he was rejected and despised 
by them as a whole. It is true that 
the Saviour had success in his work, 
and far more success than is commonly 
supposed (see Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 6). 
But it is also true that by the nation 
at large he was despised and and re- 
jected. The idea here is, that there 
were not results in his ministry, at all 
commensurate with the severity of his 
labours, and the strength of his claims. 
{ J have spent my strength for nought. 
Comparatively for nought. This does 
not mean that he would not be ulti- 
mately as successful as he desired to be 
(comp. Notes on ch. liii. 11); but it 
means, that in his personal ministry he 
had exhausted his strength, and seen 
comparatively little fruit of his toils. 
q Yet surely my judgment is with the 
Lorp. My cause is committed to him, 
and he will regard it. This expresses 
the confidence of the speaker, that God 
approved of his work, and that he would 
ultimately give such effect to his labours 
as he had desired. Theo sense is, ‘I 
know that Jenovan approves my work, 
and that he will grant me the reward 
of my toils, and my sufferings.’ {J And 
my work with my God. Marg. ‘ Re- 
ward’ (see Notes on ch. xl. 10). The 
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6 And now, saith the Lorn, that 
formed thee from the womb to be 
his servant, to bring Jacob again to 
him, } Though Israel be not ¢ gath- 


idea is, that he knew that God would 
own and accept his work though it was 
rejected by men. It indicates perfect 
confidence in God, and a calm and un- 
wavering assurance of his favour, though 
his work was comparatively unsuccess- 
ful—a spirit which, it is needless to say, 
was evinced throughout the whole life 
of the Redeemer. Never did he doubt 
that God approved his work ; never did 
he become disheartened and desponding, 
as if God would not ultimately give suc- 
cess to his plans and to the labours of 
his life. He calmly committed himself 
to God. Ile did not attempt to avenge 
himself for being rejected, or for any of 
the injuries done him. But he left his 
name, his character, his reputation, his 
plans, his labours, all with God, believ- 
ing that his cause was the cause of God, 
and that he would yet be abundantly 
rewarded for all his toils. ‘This verse 
teaches—1. That the most faithful 
Jabours, the most self-denying toil, and 
the effurts of the most holy life, may be 
for a time unsuccessful. If the Redeemer 
of the world had occasion to say that 
he had laboured in vain, assuredly his 
ministers should not be surprised that 
they have occasion to use the same lan- 
guage. It may be no fault of the mini- 
stry that they are unsuccessful. The 
world may be so sinful, and opposition 
may be got up so mighty, as to frustrate 
their plans, and prevent their success, 
2. Yet, though at present unsuccessful, 
faithful labour will ultimately do good, 
and be blessed. In some way, and at 
some period, all honest effort in the cause 
of God may be expected to be crowned 
with success. 3. They who labour 
fuithfully may commit their cause to 
God, with the assurance that they and 
their work will be accepted. The 
ground of their acceptance is not the 
success of their Jabours. They will be 
acceptable in proportion to the amount 
of their fidelity and self-denying zeal 
(see Notes on 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16). 4. ‘The 
ministers of religion, when their message 
is rejected, and the world turns away 
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| him may be gathered. 
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ered, vet shall I be glorious in the 
eyes of the Lorp, and my God shall 


be mf strength. 
lor, Tht Isract may be gathered to him, and I may. 
@ Mat.23.37. 


from their ministry, should imitate the 
example of the Redeemer, and say, ‘my 
judgment is with JEnovay. My cause 
is his cause; and the result of my 
labours I commit to him.’ To do this 
as he did, they should labour as he did; 
they should honestly devote all their 
strength and talent and time to his 
service; and THEN they can confidently 
commit all to him, and rugn and THEN 
oxty they will find peace, as he did, in 
the assurance that their work will be 
ultimately blessed, and that they will 
find acceptance with him. 

5. And now, saith the Lorn that 
formed me. This verse contains the 
reason why he cherished the hope that 
his work would not be unaccepted. The 
reason is, that Jenovan had said to him 
that he should be glorious in his eyes, 
and that he would be his strength. Ile 
stood so high in his favour, and he had 
such assurances of that favour, that he 
could confidently commit himself to his 
care. J That formed thee from the 
womb. Who appointed me before I 
was born to the office of a servant to 
accomplish important purposes (sce 
Notes on ver. 1). § 70 bring Jacob 
again to him. To recover the Jewish 
people again to the pure worship of 
Jruovan. ‘To them the Messiah was 
first to be sent, and when they rejected 
him, he was to proffer the same salva- 
tion to the Gentiles (sce ver. 6; comp. 
Matt. xxi. 33-43). Accordingly the 
Saviour spent his life in preaching to 
the Jews, and in endeavouring to bring 
them back to God, and for this purpose 

he regarded himself as sent (Matt. xv. 
24; see Acts iii. 26). J Though Isract 
be not gathered. This metaphor is 
taken from a scattered flock which a 
shepherd endeavonrs to gather, or co!- 
lect to himself. There is great variety 
in the interpretation of this expression. 
The margin reads it, ‘ That Israel may 
be gathered to him, and T may’ be 
glorious. So Lowth, ‘ That Israel unto 
So Noyes, ‘To 
Jerome renders 


gather Israel to him.’ 
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6 And he said, 1 Itisa light thing! I will also give thee for a light “to 
that thou shouldest be my servant, ! the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, andj my salvation unto the end of the 
to restore the ? preserved of Isracl ;| earth. 

lor, Art thou liyhter than that thou, &e. 2 or, detelations, @ Ao.13, 47, 


it, ‘Isracl shall net be gathered.’ The ' needful to say, that this applies most 
LXX. render it, ‘To gather Jacob unto | accurately to the character of the Re- 
him, and Israel.” The Syriac, ‘That | deemer as exhibited in the New ‘Testa- 
I may gather Jacob unto him, and | ment. 

assemble Israel.’ ‘This variety has| 6. And he said, That is, Jenovan 
arisen from the different readings in said in his promise to the Messiah. 
the Hebrew text. The reading in the |] Jt 7s a light thing. Marg. ‘Art thou 
text is 82 (not); but instead of this: lighter than that thou,’ &e.  Lowth 
the marginal reading, or the Keri of ' renders it, ‘It isa small thing.’ Heng- 
the Masorites is, % 73, (to him). ‘Five stenberg, ‘It is too little that thou 
MSS. (two ancient),’ says Lowth, ‘con- | shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
firm the Keri, or marginal construction | tribes of Jacob.’ The sense is, that 
of the Masorites; and so read Aquila, | God designed to glorify him in an ewi- 
and the Chaldee, LXX., and Arabic.’ nent degree, and that it would not be as 
Gesenius and Rosenmiiller adopt this, much honour as he designed to confer on 
rnd suppose that x> (13), is only a him, to appoint him merely to produce a 
different form of writing %. Grotins | Peformation among the Jews, and to re- 
and Hengstenberg render it as it is in Cover them to the spiritual worship of 
our version. It is impossible to deter- | God. He designed him for a far more 
mine the true reading; and the only ee tant work for ite ey. of 
guide is the context, and the views | Mle Gentile world, and tor the spreac 
which shall be entertained of the design 1 the me religion among all nations. 
of the passage. ‘To me it seems that | the LAX, render this, ‘It is a great 
the parallclism demands that we should | thing for thee to be called my servant.’ 
adopt the reading of the Keri, the | ‘lhe Chaldee proposes it as a question, 
LXX., the Chaldce, and the Syviac, ‘Ts ita small thing fr ey ss aM 
and which has been adopted by Lowth. are calicd myservant: = jj ay servan 
According to this, it means that he had | (see ver. 3). {i To raise up the tribes 
been appointed to gather in the lost! 0/Jacob. Meb. (o-p7)—‘ To establish, 
sheep of the house of Israel, and gave | or confirm the tribes of Jacob; that 
his life toit. Other parts of this state- | is, to establish them in the worship of 
ment (ver. 4-6) show, that by them he| God, and in prosperity. This is to be 
wis rejected, and that then salvation; understood in a spiritual sense, since it 
was sent to other parts of the world. | is to be synonymous with the blessings 
Luther renders it, ‘‘That Isracl be not | which he would bestow on the heathen, 
arri ay.’ . ,| Tis work in regar , We b 
and (3) T shall be glorious, ‘The sense | anbstantially ke same. In’ regard to 
is, that as the result of this appointment | the Jews, it was to confirm them in the 
he would be én some way glorious in the | Worship of the true God ; and in regard 
sight of Jenovan. Though he would ; to the heathen, it was to bring them to 
be rejected by the nation, yct he would , the Knowledge of the same oe {| And 
be honoured by God. Ile would not 4 restore. Lo bring back (3°72) 
only approve his character and work, ' that is, to recover them from their sin 
but would seeure his being honoured and hypocrisy, and bring them back to 
among men by making him the light of the worship of the true and only God. 
the Gentiles (comp. ch. xlili. 4). 4] And | The Chaldee, however, renders this, ‘ ‘lo 
my God shall be my strength. e| bring back the captivity of Israel.’ But 
might be rejected by the people, but in | it means, doubtless, to recover the alien- 


Sod he would find an unfailing source | ated Jewish people to the pure and spi 
of support and consolation. It is not: ritual worship of God. 9 Zhe preserved 
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7 Thus saith the Lorp, the Re- 
deemer of Israel, and his Holy One, 
to him } whom man despiscth, ¢to 
him whom the nation abhorreth, 
to a servant of rulers, ¢ Kings shall 


Lowth renders this, ‘To 


of Israel. 
restore the branches of Israel;’ as if’ it 
were "S89 (nétzdre) in the text, instead 


of ams) (nétzure). The word “33 
(nétzér) means binch (see Notes on ch. 
xi. 1; xiv. 9), and Lowth supposes that 
it means the branches of Israel; z.¢., the 
descendants of Israel or Jacob, by a si- 
militude drawn from the branches of a 
tree which are all derived from the same 
stem, or root. ‘Tlic Syriac here renders 
it, ‘The branch of Israel.’ But the word 
properly means those who are kept, or 
preserved (from "33, lo keep, preserve), 
and may be applied cither Mterally 
to those who were kept alive, or who 
survived any battle, captivity, or ca- 
lamity—as a remnant; or spiritually, 
to those who are preserved for purposes 
of mercy and grace out of the common 
mass that is corrupt and unbelieving. Tt 
refers here, I suppose, to the latter, and 
means those whom it was the purpose 
of God to preserve out of the common 
mass of the Jews that were sunk in 
hypocrisy and sin. These, it was the 
design of God to restore to himself, and 
to do this, was the primary object in the 
appointment of the Messiah. {J J wilt 
also give thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles. J will appoint thee to the higher 
office of extending the knowledge of the 
true religion to the darkened heathen 
world, ‘The same expression and the 
same promise occur in ch. xlii. 6 (see 
Notes on that verse). Zhat thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of 
the earth (see Note on ch. xiii. 10). ‘The 
true religion shall be extended to the 
heathen nations, and all parts of the 
world shall see the salvation of God. 
This great work was to be intrusted to 
the Redeemer, and it was regarded as 
a high honour that he should thus be 
made the means of diffusing light and 
truth among all nations. We may 
learn hence, first, that God will raise 
up the tribes of Jacob; that is, that 
large numbers of the Jews shall yet be 
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see and arise, princes also shall 
worship, because of the Lorn that 
is faithful, and the Holy One of 
Israel, and he shall choose thee. 


lor, that is despised in soul. @ ch.53.3, 
> 1u,23.18-23, ¢ Ps,72.16,11. 


‘preserved,’ or recovered to himself; 
secondly, that the gospel shall certainly 
be extended to the ends of the earth; 
thirdly, that it is an honour to be made 
instrumental in extending the true re- 
ligion. So great is this honour, that it 
is mentioned as the highest which could 
be conferred even on the Redeemer in 
this world. And if de deemed it an 
honour, shall we not also regard it as 
a privilege to engage in the work of 
Christian missions, and to endeavour 
to save the world from ruin? There is 
no higher glory for man than to tread 
in the footsteps of the Son of God ; and 
he who, by self-denial and charity, and 
personal toil and prayer, does most for 
the conversion of this whole world to 
God, is most like the Redeemer, and 
will have the most elevated seat in the 
glories of the heavenly world. 

1. Thus saith the Lono. This verse 
contains a promise of tle future honour 
that should await the Redeemer, and 
of the success which should crown his 
work. ‘he sense is, that Jenovan had 
promised to him who was despised and 
rejected, that kings and princes should 
yet rise up and honour him. § The 
Redeemer of Israel (sce Note on ch. 
xliii. 1). Zo him whom man despiseth. 
On the construction of the Hebrew here, 
see Gesenius, Vitringa, and JTengsten- 
berg. ‘The phrase wea-mia> (to the 
despised of soul), means evidently one 
who is despised, rejected, contemned 
by men. The word ‘soul’ here (3) 
means the same as man; @.¢., every 
man. It was a characteristic of him 
that he was despised and rejected by 
all; and the prophet, in this verse, has 
given a summary of all that he has said 
respecting him in ch. lili. (| Zo hii 
whom the nation abhorreth. The word 
‘nation’ here refers doubtless to the 
Jewish people, as in ch. i. 4; x.6. The 
word rendered ‘abhorreth’ means for 
an abomination (ayn, Piel participle, 
from 327), and the idea is, that he was re- 
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garded as an abomination by the people. 
Lhe same idea is more fully expressed 
in ch. liii. 8, 4, that the Messiah would 
be rejected and treated with abhorrence 
by the nation as such—a statement 
which the slightest acquaintance with 
the New Testament will lead any one 
to seo has been literally fulfilled. No 
being ever excited more abhorrence ; 
no man was ever regarded with so 
much abomination by any people as 
Jesus of Nazareth was, and still is, by 
the Jewish people. Je was condemned 
by the Sanhedrim ; publicly rejected by 
the nation ; and at the instigation and 
by the desire of the assembled people at 
Jerusalem, hie was executed as a male- 
factor in the most shameful and igno- 
minious manner then known (sce Luke 
xxiii. 18-23). ‘To this day, his name ex- 
cites the utmost contempt among Jews, 
and they turn from him and his claims 
with the deepest abhorrence. ‘Te 
common name by which he is desi¢- 
nated in the Jewish writings is Zolvi— 
‘the crucified ;? and nothing excites more 
deep abhorrence and contempt than the 
doctrine that they, and all others, can 
be saved only by the merits of ‘the cru- 
cified.’” ‘The Chaldee renders all this 
in the plural, ‘To those who are con- 
temned among the people, to those who 
have migrated to cther kingdoms, to 
those who serve other lords.” § Zo a 
servant of rulers. This probably means 
that the Messiah voluntarily submitted 
himself to human power, and yielded 
obedience to human rulers, ‘The idea, 
if interpreted by the facts as recorded 
in the New Testament, is, that though 
he was the ruler of all worlds, yct he 
voluntarily became subject to human 
laws, and yielded submission and obe- 
dience to human rulers. For this pur- 
pose ke conformed to the existing insti- 
tutions of his country at the time when 
he lived; he paid the customary tax or 
tribute that was laid for the support of 
religion (Matt. xvii. 27); he submitted 
to a trial before the Sanhedrim, and 
before Pilate, though both were con- 
ducted in a manner that violated all 
the principles of justice ; and he sub- 
mitted to the unjust deerce which con- 
demned him to die. He was, therefore, 
all his life, subject to rulers. He was 
not only exemplary and strict in obey- 
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ling the Jaws of the land; but he be- 
caine, in a more strict sense, their ser- 
vant, as he was deprived of his liberty, 
comfort, aud life at their caprice. Ie 
refrained himself from exerting his Di- 
vine power, and voluntarily became 
subject to the will of others. J Kiéigs 
' shall sce and arise. That is, kings 
shall see this, and shall rise up with 
' demonstrations of respect and reverence. 
They shall see the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises by which he is destined 
to be the light of the nations, and they 
shall render him honour as their teacher 
and Redeemer. ‘To rise up, or to pros- 
trate themsclyes, are both marks of re- 
spect and veneration. [ Princes also 
shall worship. ‘The word here used, 
(MES, from MAY) means to bow down, 
to incline one’s self; it then means to 
prostrate one’s self before any one, in 
order to do him honour or reverence. 
This was the customary mode of show- 
ing respect or reverence in the East. It 
consisted generally in falling upon the 
i knees, and then touching the forehead 
| to the ground, and is often alluded to 
in the Bible (sce Gen. xlii. 6; xviii. 2; 
xix, 1; Neh. viii. 6). This honour was 
paid not only to kings and princes as 
superior (2 Sam. ix. 8), but also to 
equals (Gen. xxiii. 7; xxxvii. 7,9, 10). 
Tt was the customary form of religious 
homage, as it is still in the East, and 
denoted sometimes religious worship 
(Gen. xxii. 5; 1 Sam. i. 3); but not ne- 
eessarily, or always (see Note on Matt. 
ii. 11; comp. Matt. viii. 2; xiv. 33; 
xv. 25; xviii. 26; Mark y.6). Here it 
does not mean that they would render 
to him religious homage, but that they 
would show him hononr, or respect. 
{i Because of the Lorn that is faithful. 
Tt is because Jenovaun is faithful in the 
fulfilment of his promises, and will cer- 
tainly bring this to pass. ‘The fact that 
i he shall be thus honoured shall be traced 
entirely to the faithfulness of a covenant- 
keeping God. ( And he shall choose 
thee. Select thee to accomplish this, 
and to be thus a light to the heathen 
world, It is needless to say that this 
has been fulfilled. Kings and princes 
have bowed before the Redeemer ; and 
the time will yet come when in far 
greater numbers they shajl adore him. 
It is as needless to say, that these ex- 
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8 Thus saith the Lorp, In an 
acceptable 2 time have I heard thee, 
and in a day of salvation have I] 
helped thee: and 1 will preserve 


a 16.69.13; 2 C0.6.2; Ep.2.6. 


pressions can be applied to no other one 


than the Messiah. It was not true 
of Isaiah that he was the light of the 
heathen, or for salvation to the ends of 
the carth ; nor was it true of him that 
kings arose and honoured him, or that 
prinecs prostrated themselves before 
him, and did him reverence. Of the 
Messiah, the Lord Jesus alone, was all 
this true; and the assurance is thus 
given, that though he was rejected by 
his own nation, yet the time will come 
when the kings and princes of all the 
world shall do him homage. 

8. Thus saith the Lorv. Still an 
adidress to the Messiah, and designed 
to give the assurance that he should 
extend the true religion, and repair the 
evils of sin on the carth. The Messiah 
is represented as having asked for the 
Divine favour to attend his efforts, and 
this is the answer, and the assurance 
that his petition had not been offered 
invain. 4] Jr an acceptable time. Leb. 
‘In a time of delight or will,’ ie, a 
time when Jenova was willing, or 
pleased to hear him. The word Y3s5 
(raétzon) means properly delight, satis- 
faction, acceptance (Prov. xiv. 35; Isa. 
lvi. 7); will, or pleasure (Esth. viii. 1; 
Ps, xl. 9; Dan. viii. 4-11); then also 
goodwill, favour, grace (Prov. xvi. 15; 
xix.12). The LAX. render this, Kase 
Ssxeg—'In an acceptable time.’ So 
Jerome, Gesenius, and Iengstenberg 
render it, ‘Ina time of graceor merey.’ 
The main idea is piain, that JEnovau 
was well pleased to hear him when he 
ealled upon him, and wouid answer his 
prayers. Inatime of favour; inatime 
that shall be adjudged to be the best 
fitted to the purposes of salvation, JE- 
nova Will be pleased to exalt the Mcs- 
siah to glory, and to make him the 
means of salvation to all mankind. 
] Have I heard thee. Wave I heard 
thy petitions, and the desires of thy 
heart. The giving of the world to the 
Messiah is represented as in answer to 
his prayer in Ps. ii. §: 
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thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, to Jestablish the 
earth, to cause to inherit the deso- 
late heritages : 


Lor, raise up. 


Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 


thine inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of te carth for thy 
possession. 
{i nd tn a day of salvition. In a 
time when I am disposed to grant sal- 
vation; when the period fur imparting 
salvation shall have arrived. § Have Z 
helped thee. ave I imparted the as- 
sistance which is needful to accomplish 
the great purpose of salvation to the 
world. This passage is quoted by Paul 
in 2 Cor, vi. 2, and is by him applied 
to the times of the Messiah. It means 
that the time would come, fixed by the 
purpose of God, which would be a period 
in which he would be disposed, z.e., 
well pleased, to extend salvation to the 
world through the Messiah; and that 
tw that time he would afford all the 
requisite aid and help by his grace, for 
the extension of the true religion among 
the nations. QJ will preserve thee. 
That is, the cause of the Redeemer 
would be dear to the heart of God, and 
he would preserve that cause from being 
destroyed on the earth. {J And give 
thee for a covenant of the people. ‘The 
‘people’ (32) refers doubtless primarily 
to the Jews—the better portion of the 
Israclitixh people—the true Israel (Rom. 
ii, 28, 29). ‘To them he was first sent, 
and his own personal work was with 
them (see Notes on ver. 6). On the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ for a covenant,’ 
sce Notes on th. xlii.6. J 7’ establish 
the carth. Marg. as Ileb. ‘To raise 
up.” The language is derived from 
restoring the ruins of a Jand that has 
been overrun by an enemy, when the 
cities have been demolished, and the 
country laid waste. It is to be taken 
here in a spiritual sense, as meaning 
that the work of the Messiah would be 
like that which would be accomplished 
if a land lying waste should be restored 
to its former prosperity. In regard to 
the spiritual interests of the people, he 
would accomplish what would be accom- 
plished if there should be such a restora- 
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9 That thou mayest say to the, they shall feed in the ways, and 
prisoners, *Go forth ; to them that| their pastures shall be in all high 
are in darkness, 6 Show yourselves : | places. 


a Ze.9.32, 


tion; that is, he would recover the true! 
Israel from the ravages of sin, and, 


would establish the church on a firm 
foundation. Yo cause to inherit the 
desolate heritages. ‘The image here is 


taken from the condition of the land of 


Israel during the Babylonish captivity. 
It was in ruins. ‘Ihe cities were all 
desolate. Such, spiritually, would be 
the condition of the nation when the 
Messiah should come; and his work 
would be like restoring the exiles to 
their own land, and causing them to 
re-enter on their former possessions. 
The one would be an appropriate em- 
blem of the other; and the work of the 
Messiah would be like rebuilding dilap- 
idated towns; restoring fertility to de- 


olive gardens; and diffusing smiling 
peace and plenty over a land that had 
been subjected to the ravages of fire 
and sword, and that had long been a 
icene of mournful desolation. 

9. That thou mayest say to the prison- 
ers, Go rakes This language occurs 
also in ch. xlii. 7. For an explanation 
of it, sce the Notes on that place. § Zo 
them that are tn darkness. Syuony- 


19.2.9, 


equivalent to the language which so 


often occurs, that God would provide 
for the wants of his people, even when 
passing through a desert, and that he 
would open before them unexpected 
sources of supply. § And their puas- 
tures shall be tn all high places. This 
means, that on the hills and mountains, 
that are naturally barren and unpro- 
ductive, they should find an abundance 
of food. To see the force of this, we are 
to remember that in many parts of the 
East the hills and mountains are utterly 
destitute of vegetation. This is the 
case with the mountainous regions of 
IIoreb and Sinai, and even with the 
mountains about Jerusalem, and with 


, the hills and mountains in Arabia De- 
tolate fields; replanting vineyards and | 


serta. The idea here is, that in the 
ways, or paths that were commonly 
travelled, and where all verdure wou'd 
be consumed or trodden down by the 
caravans, and cn the hills that were 
usually barren and desolate, they would 
find abundance. God would supply 
them as 7f he should make the green 
gvass spring up in the hard-trodden 
way, and on the barren and rocky hills 
vegetation should start up suddenly in 


mous with being prisoners, as prisoners , abundance, and all their wants shouid 


are usually confined in dark cells.| be supplied. 


q] Show yourselves. 
manifest yourselves; that is, as those 
who come out of a dark cell come into 
light, so do you, who have been confined 
in the darkness of sin, come forth into 
the light of the Sun of righteousness, 
and be manifest as the redeemed. 
q They shall feed in the ways. In the 
remainder of this verse, and in the fol- 
lowing verses, the Messiah is repre- 
sented under the image of a shepherd, 


who leads forth his flock to green fields, | 


and who takes care that they shall be 
guarded from the heat of the sun, and 
shall not hunger nor thirst. The phrase 
‘they shall feed in the ways,’ means, 
probably, that in the way in which they 
were going they should find abundant 
food. ‘They should not be compelled to 
turn aside for pasturage, or to go and 
seek for it in distant places, It is 


This is an image which 


Teb. ‘ Reveal,’ or; we have frequently had in Isaiah, and 


perhaps the meaning may be, that to his 
people the Redeemer would open unex- 
pected sources of comfort and joy; that 
in places and times in which they would 
scarcely look for a supply of their 
spiritual wants, he would suddenly meet 
and satisfy them as if green grass for 
flocks and herds should suddenly start 
up in the down-trodden way, or luxuri- 
ant vegetation burst forth on the sides 
and the tops of barren, rocky, and 
desolate hills. Harmer, however, sup- 
poses that this whole description refers 
rather to the custom which prevailed in 
the East, of making feasts or entertain- 
ments by the sides of fountains or rivers. 
‘To fountains or rivers,’ Dr. Chandler 
tells us in his Zravels, ‘the Turks and 
the Greeks frequently repair for refresh- 
ment; especially the latter, in their tes- 
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10 They shall not hunger “nor 
thirst ; ncither shall the heat nor sun 
smite them; for he that hath mercy 
on them shall lead them, even by 


& Re.7.16, 5 74.93.93. ¢ Ps.107,4,7. 


tivals, when whole families are scen 
sitting on the grass, and enjoying their 
early or evening repast, beneath the 
trees, by the side of a rill.’—( Zravels 
in Asia Minor, p.21.) Comp. 1 Kings 
i. 9. Thus Harmer supposes that the 
purpose of the prophet is, to contrast the 
state of the Jews when they were shut 
up in prison in Babylon, secluded from 
fresh air, and even the light itself, or in 
unwholesome dungeons, with their state 
when walking at liberty, enjoying the 
verdure, and the enlivening air of the 
country; passing from the tears, the 
groans, and the apprehensions of such 
a dismal confinement, to the music, the 
songs, and the exquisite repasts of 
Eastern parties of pleasure (see Iar- 
mer's Obs., vol. ii. pp. 18-25; Ed. Lond. 
1808). The interpretation, however, 
above suggested, seems to me most na- 
tural and beautiful. 


10. They shall not hunger nor thirst. 
All their wants shall be abundantly pro- 
vided for, as a shepherd will provide 
for his flock. In the book-of Revela- 
tion, this entire passage is applied (ch. 
vii. 16, 17) to the happiness of the re- 
deemed in heaven, and the use which is 
made of it there is not foreign to the 
sense in Isaiah. It means that the 
Messiah as a shepherd shall abundantly 
satisfy all the wants of his people; and 
it may with as much propriety be ap- 
plied to the joys of heaven, as to tlie 
happiness which they will experience on 
earth. Their longing desires for holi- 
ness and salvation; their hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness ( Matt. 
v. 6), shall be abundantly satisfied. 
¥ Netther shall the heat nor sun smite 
them. In Rev. vii. 16, this is, ‘ Neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat ;’ that is, the burning heat of the 
sun shall not oppress them—an image 
of refreshment, protection, and joy, as 
when the traveller in burning sands 
finds the grateful shade of a rock or of 
a grove (see Notes on ch. iv. 6; xiv. 3; 
xxy. 4; xxxii. 2). The word here ren- 
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the springs of water shall he guido 
them. 

11 And ¢ I will make all my moun- 
tains a way, and my highways shall 
be exalted. 


dered ‘heat’ (asg shdrabh), denotes 
properly heat, burning; and then the 
heated vapour which in burning deserts 
produces the phenomenon of the mirage 
(see it explained in the Notes on ch. 
xxxv. 7). It is equivalent here to in- 
tense heat; and means that they shall 
not be exposed to any suffering like that 
of the intense heat of the burning sun 
reflected from sandy wastes. J For he 
that hath mercy on them. That God 
and Saviour who shall have redeemed 
them shall be their shepherd and their 
guide, and they shall have nothing to 
tear. { Leven by the springs of water. 
In Rev. vii. 17, ‘Shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters’ (sce Notes 
on ch. xxxv. 6). ‘The whole figure in 
this verse is taken from the character 
of a faithful shepherd who conducts his 
flock to places where they may feed in 
plenty; who guards them from the in- 
tense heat of a burning sun on sandy 
plains ; and who leads them beside cool- 
ing and refreshing streams. It is a 
most beautiful image of the tender care 
of the Great Shepherd of his people in 
a world like this—a world in its main 
features, in regard to real comforts, not 
unaptly compared to barren hills, and 
pathless burning sands. 

ll. dvd I will make all my mnoun- 
tains a way. I will make all the 
mountains for a highway; or an even, 
level way. ‘That is, he would remove 
all obstructions from their path, The 
image is taken from the return from 
Babylon to the land of Palestine, in 
which God so often promises to make 
the hills a plain, and the crooked places 
ska (see Notes on ch. xl. 4). (J And 
my highways shall be exalted. That 
is, the way shall be cast up (see ch. 
lvii, 14; xii. 10), as when a road is 
made over valleys and gulf (see Notes 
on ch. xl. 4). 

12. Behold, these shall come from 
jar. That is, one part shall come from 
a distant land, and another from the 
north and the west. ‘This is a state 
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12 Behold, these shall come from 
far; and lo, these from the north 


ment of the fulfilment of the promise 


made to him (ver. 6, 7), that he should 
be for a light to the Gentiles; and that 
kings and princes should rise up and 
honour him. The words ‘from far,’ de- 
note a distant land, without specifying 
the particular direction from which they 
would come. The most distant nations 
should embrace his religion, and submit 
tohim, Lowthand Secker understand 
it of Babylon; Grotius of the Kast, that 
is, Persia, and the other countries east 
of Judea. But it more properly denotes 
any distant country; and the sense is, 
that converts should be made from the 
inost distant lands. QJ And lo, these. 
Another portion. { From the north. 
The regions north of Palestine. {| And 
from the west. Heb. ‘ From the sea;’ 
that is, the Mediterranean. This word 
is commonly used to denote the west. 
The western countries known to the 
Tlebrews were some of the islands of 
that sea, and a few of the maritime 
regions. ‘The idea here in general is, 
that those regions would furnish many 
who would embrace the true religion. 
if it be understood as referring to the 
Messiah, and the accession to his king- 
dom among the Gentiles, it is needless 
to say that the prediction has been al- 
ready strikingly fulfilled. Christianity 
soon spread to the west of Palestine, 
and the countries in Europe have been 
thus far the principal seat of its influ- 
ence and power. It has since spread 
still further to the west; and, from a 
western world unknown to Isaiah, mil- 
lions have come and acknowledged the 
Messiah as their Redeemer. {J And 
these. Another portion, carrying out 
the idea that they were to come from 
every part of the world. {| From the 
land of Sintm. There have been many 
different opinions in regard to the ‘land 
of Sinim.’ The name ‘Sinim’ (5%3*9) 
occurs nowhere else in the Bible, and 
of course it is not easy to determine 
what country is meant. It is evident 
that it is some remote country, and it 
is remarkable that it is the only land 
specified here by name. Some, it is 
said, should come frem far, some from 
the north, others from the west, and 
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and from the west ; aud these from 
the land of Sinim. 


another portion from the country here 
specifically meationed. Jerome under- 
stands it of the south in gencral—Jste 
de terra Australi. The LXX. under- 
stand it as denoting Persia—"Aaaa 3i 
ix yiis Mseoay. ‘The Clialdee also in- 
terprets it as Jerome has done, of the 
south. ‘The Syriac las not translated 
it, bub retained the name Sinim. The 
Arabic coincides with the Septuagint, 
and renders it, ‘From the Jandof Persia.’ 
Grotius supposes that it means the re- 
gion of Sinim to the south of Palestine, 
and Vitringa also coincides with this 
Bochart supposes that it 
means the same as Sin or Syene, i.¢., 
Pelusium, a city of Egypt; and that it 
is used to denote Egypt, as Pelusium 
was a principal city in Egypt. In 
Ezek. xxx. 15, Sin or Pelusium (marg.) 
is mentioned as ‘ the strength of Egypt.’ 
Gesenius supposes that it refers to the 
Chinese, and that the country here re- 
ferred to is Sina or China. ‘ This very 
ancient and celebrated people,’ says he, 
‘was known to the Arabians and Syr- 
ians by the name Sin, Tcin, Tshini; 
and a ITebrew writer might well have 
heard of them, especially if sojourning 
in Babylon, the metropolis as it were of 
all Asia. This name appears to have 
been given to the Chinese by the other 
Asiatics; for the Chinese themselves do 
not employ it, and seem indeed to be 
destitute of any ancient domestic name, 
either adopting the names of the reign- 
ing dynasties, or ostentatiously assum- 
ing high-sounding titles, as ‘ people of 
the empire in the centre of the world.”’ 
The Rev. Peter Parker, M.D., mission- 
ary to China, remarked in an address 
delivered in Philadelphia, that ‘the 
Chinese have been known from time im- 
memorial by the name 7schin. Tschin 
means a Chinaman.’ When they first 
received this appellation, cannot be de- 
termined, nor is the reason of its being 
given to them now known. As there 
is remarkable permanency in the names 
as well as in the cuséoms of the East, it 
is possible that they may have had it 
from the commencement of their his- 
tory. If so, there is no improbability 
in supposing that the name was known 
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13 Sing, O heavens ; and be joy-| forsaken me, and my Lord hath for: 
ful, O earth; and break forth into] gotten me. 


singing, O mountains ; fer the Lorp 
hath comforted his peo 
have mercy upon his afflicted. 

14 But Zion said, The Lorp hath 


a Ps.77,9,10. 
Lfrom having compassiai. & ch.44.21; Mat.7.11. 


to the Jews in the time of Isaiah. 
Solomon had opened a considerable 
commerce with the East. For this he 
had built Palmyra, or Tadmor, and 
caravans passed constantly towards Pa- 
lestine and ‘Tyre, conveying the rich 
productions of India. ‘The country of 
Tschin or Sinim may be easily sup- 
posed to have been often referred to by 
the foreign merchants as a land of great 
extent and riches, and it is not impos- 
sible that even at that early day a part 
of the merchandise conveyed to the west 
might have come from that land. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the 
Hebrews in the time of Isaiah had any 
very extensive or clear views of that 
country; but all that is necessary to be 
supposed is, that they conccived of the 
nation as lying far in the east, and as 
abounding in wealth, sufficiently so to 
entitle it to the pre-eminency which it 
now has in the enumeration of the na- 
tions that would be blessed by the gospel. 
If this be the correct interpretation— 
and I have on a re-examination come 
to this opinion, though a different view 
was given in the first edition of these 
Notes—then the passage furnishes an 
interesting prediction respecting the fu- 
ture conversion of the largest kingdom 
of the world. It may be added, that 
this is the only place where that country 
is referred to in the Bible, and there 
may be some plausibility in the supposi- 
tion that while so many other nations, 
far inferior in numbers and importance, 
are mentioned by name, one so vast as 
this would not wholly be omitted by 
the Spirit of Inspiration. 

18. Sing, O heavens. In view of the 
glorious truths stated in the previous 
verses, that kings should rise up, and 
princes worship; that the Messiah would 
be for a light to the Gentiles, and that 
the true reiigion would be extended to 
each of the four quarters of the g'obe. 
‘The idea in this verse is, that it was an 


15 Can a woman forget her suck- 


le, and will! ing child, 1 that she should not have 


compassion on the son of her womb? 
yea, they may forget, yet ? will I not 
forget thee. 


occasion on which the heavens and the 
earth would have cause to exulttogether. 
It is common in Isaiah thus to interpose 
a song of praise on the announcement 
of any great and glorious truth, and to 
eall on the heavens and the earth to 
rejoice together (see Notes on ch. xii. ; 
xiii, 10, 11; xliv. 23). 

14. But Zion said. On the word 
‘Zion,’ see Note on ch. i. 8. ‘The Jan- 
guage here is that of complaint, and 
expresses the deep feeling of the people 
of God amidst many calamities, afflic- 
tions, and trials, It may be applicable 
to the exile Jews in Babylon during 
their long captivity, as it God had for. 
saken them ; or to those who were wait- 
ing for the coming of the Messiah, and 
who were sighing for the Divine inter- 
position under him to restore the beauty 
of Zion, and to extend his kingdom ; or 
in gencral, to the churelt when wicked- 
ness triumphs inacommunity, and when 
God seems to have forsaken Zion, and 
to have forgotten its interests, ‘The 
language here was suggested, doubtless, 
by a view of the desolations of Jerusalem 
and Judea, and of the long and painful 
captivity in Babylon ; but it is general, 
and is applicable to the people of God, 
in all times of similar oppression and 
distress, The object of the prophet is 
to furnish the assurance that, whatever 
might be the trials and the sufferings of 
his people, God had not forgotten them, 
and he neither could nor would forsake 
them. For this purpose, he makes use 
of two most striking and forcible argn- 
ments (ver. 15, 16), to show in the 
strongest possible manner that the in- 
terests of his people were safe. 

15. Can a woman forget her sucking 
child? The design of this verse is ap- 
parent. It is to show that the love 
which God has for his people is stronger 
than that which is produced by the most 
tender ties created by any natural rela- 
tion, The love of a mother for her in- 
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17 Thychildren shallmake haste; 


upon the palms of my hands; thy] thy destroyers and they that made 


walls are continually before me. 
@ Ca.8.6, 


fant child is the strongest attachment 
in nature. The question here implies 
that it was unusual for a mother to be 
unmindful of that tie, and to forsake the 
child that she should nourish and love. 
{ That she should not have compassion. 
That she should not pity and succour 
it in times of sickness and distress ; that 
she should see it suffer without any at- 
tempt to relieve it, and turn away, and 
sec it die unpitied and unalleviated. 
{ Yea, they may forget. They will 
sooner forget their child than God will 
forget his afflicted and suffering people. 
The phrase ‘ they may forget,’ implies 
that such a thing may occur, In heathen 
lands, strong as is the instinct which 
binds a mother to her offspring, it has 
not been uncommon for a mother to 
expose her infant child, and to leave it 
to die. In illustration of this fact, sce 
Notes on Rom. i. 31. 

16. Behold, I have graven thee upon 
the palms of my hands. This is another 
argument in answer to the complaint 
of Zion in ver. 14. There have been 
various interpretations of this passage. 
Grotius supposes that it refers to a cus- 
tom of placing some mark or sign on 
the hand, or on one of the fingers when 
they wished to remember anything, and 
appeals to Ex, xiii. 9. Lowth supposes 


that it is an allusion to some practice 
cummon among the Jews at that time, 
of making marks on their hands or 
arms by means of punctures in the skin 
with some sign or representation of the 
city or temple, to show their zeal and 
affection for it. In illustration of this, 
he refers to the fact that the pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulchre are accustomed 
to get themselves marked in this manner 
with what are called the signs of Jeru- 
salem. Vitringa supposes that it alludes 
to the custom of architects, in which they 
delineate the size, form, and proportions 
of an edifice on parchment, before they 
commence building it—such as we mean. 
by the draft or model of the building ; 
and that the sense here is, that God, in 


thee waste, shall go forth of thee. 
5 Ez0.28.94; Mat.13.41,42; Re 22.15. 


Jerusalem on his hands long before it 


was founded, and had it constantly be- 
fore his eyes. According to this, the 
idea is, that God had laid out the plan 
of Jerusalem long before it was built, and 
that it was so dear to him that he had 
even engraven it on his hands. Others 
have supposed that it refers to a device 
on a signet, or on a ring worn on the 
finger or the wrist, and that the plan 
of Jerusalem was drawn and engrayen 
there. To me, it seems that the view 
of Lowth is most accordant with prob- 
ability, and is best sustained by the 
Oriental customs. The essential idea 
is, that Zion was dear to his heart ; and 
that he had sketched or delineated it as 
an object in which he felt a deep interest 
—so deep as even to delineate its out- 
lines on the palms of his hands, where it 
would be constantly before him. § Thy 
walls. The meaning is, that he con- 
stantly looked upon them ; that he never 
forgot them. Ile had a constant and 
sacred regard for his people, and amidst 
all their disasters and trials, still re- 
membered them. 

17, Thy children. The children of 
Zion—the true people of God. But there 
is here considerable variety in the in- 
terpretation. The IIebrewof the present 
text is p22 (thy sons). But Jerome 
reads it, Structores tui— Thy builders ;’ 
as if it were pna. The LXX. render 
it, ‘ Thou shalt be speedily built (ray 
olxodoundien) by those by whom thou 
hast been destroyed.’ The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, ‘Those that rebuild thy waste 
placcs shall hasten.’ The Syriac reads 
it, ‘ ‘Thy sons ;’ and the Arabic, ‘ Thou 
shalt be rebuilt by those by whom thou 
hast been destroyed.’ But there is no 
good authority for changing the present 
Hebrew text, nor is it necessary. The 
sense probably is, the descendants of 
those who dwelt in Zion, who are now 
in exile, shall hasten to rebuild the 
wastes of the desolate capital, and re- 
store its ruins. And may it not mean, 
that in the great work under the Mes- 


ike manner, had delineated or drawn: siah, of restoring the nation to the wor- 
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18 Lift up thine eyes round about, 
and behold: all these ¢ gather them- 
selves together, and come to thee. 
As I live, saith the Lorp, thou shalt 
surely clothe thee with them all as 
with an ornament, and bind them on 
thee as a bride doth. 

19 For thy waste, and thy deso- 
late places, and the land of thy 


a ch.G0.8; Zee.3.4; 10,10, 


ship of God, and of spr.ading the true 
religion, God would make use of those 
who dwelt in Zion ; that is, of the Jews, 
as his ambassadors? {| They that made 
thee waste. Language drawn from the 
destruction of Jerusalen. ‘lhe sense is, 
that they would seek no longer to re- 
tain possession, but would permit its for- 
mer inhabitants to return, and engage 
in repairing its ruins. 

18. Life up thine eyes round about. 
That is, see the multitudes that shall be 
converted to thee ; see thy ruined city 
rise again in its former beauty ; see the 
Gentiles come and yield themselves to 
the worship of the true God ; see kings 
and princesapproach and do thee homage. 
| All these gather themselves. That is, 
from a far country, from the north, the 
west, and the south, ver. 12. J As J 
live, saith the Lonp. The customary 
form of an oath when Jenova swears. 
It is a solemn assurance that the event 
shall as certainly occur as he has an ex- 
istence (see Note on ch. xlv. 23; comp. 
Jer. xxii, 24; Ezek. v. 11; xiv. 16, 
18, 20; xvi. 48). Q Dhow shalt surely 
clothe thee with them. Zion is here 
represented, as it is often elsewhere, as 
a female (see Note on ch. i. 8); and the 
accession of converts from abroad is 
represented under the figure of bridal 
ornaments. ‘The accession of. converts 
from the Gentiles should be to her what 
jewels are to a bride. {| And bind 
them on thee as a bride doth. The sen- 
tence here is manifestly incomplete. It 
means, a3 a bride binds on her orna- 
ments, The LXX. have supplied this, 
and render it, ‘Asa bride her ornaments’ 
(ds xdouov viugn). The sentiment is, 
that the accession of the large number 
of converts under the Messiah to the 
true church of God, would be the real 
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destruction, shall even now be too 
narrow by reason of the inhabitants, 


and they that swallowed thee up 


shall be far away. 

20 The children which thou shalt 
have, after 4 thou hast lost the other, 
shall say again in thy ears, The 
place is too strait for me: give 
place fur me that I may dwell. 

® Ro.11.12,60. 


ornament of Zion, and would greatly 


increase her beauty and loveliness. 

19. For thy wuste and thy desolate 
places. Thy land over which ruin has 
been spread, and over which the exile 
nation mourns. { And the land of thy 
destruction. That is, thy land laid in 
ruins. The construction is not uncom- 
mon where a nonn is used to express 
the sense of an adjective. Thus in Ps, 
ii. 6, the Hebrew phrase (marg.) is 
correctly rendered ‘my holy hill.’ Here 
the sense is, that their entire country 
had been so Jaid waste as to be a land 
of desolation. J Shall even now be too 
narrow. Shall be too limited to contain 
all who shall become converted to the 
true God. The contracted territory of 
Palestine shall be incapable of sustain- 
ing all who will acknowledge the true 
God, and who shall be regarded as his 
friends. {J And they that. swallowed 
thee up. The enemies that laid waste 
thy land, and that absorbed, as it were, 
thy inhabitants, and removed them to a 
distant land. They shall be all gone, 
and tke land shall smile again in pros- 
perity and in loveliness. 

20. The children which thou shalt 
have. The increase of the population 
shall be so great. ( After thow hast 
lost the other. Ileb. ‘ The sons of thy 
widowhood.’ That is, after thou hast 
lost. those that have been killed in tho 
wars, and those that have died in cap- 
tivity in a distant land, there shall be 
again a great increase as tf they were 
given to a widowed mother. And per- 
haps the general truth is taught here, 
that the persecution of the people of God 
will be attended ultimately with a vast 
increase ; and that all the attempts to 
obliterate the church will only tend 
finally to enlarge and strengthen it. 
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21 Then shalt thou say in thine] 22 Thus saith «the Lord Gop 
heart, Who hath begotten me these, | Behold, 1 will lift up mine hand to 
secing I have lost my children, and ; the Gentiles, and set upmy standard 
am desolate, a captive, and moving to the people: and they shall bring 
to and fro? and who hath brought) thy sons in their larms, and thy 
up these ? Behold, I was left alone ;' daughters shall be carried upon 
these. where had they been ? their shoulders. 

@ ch.66.20. 1 bosom, 


q Shall say aquin in thy ears. Or, 
shall say to thee. Qf Zhe place is too 
strait for me. ‘There is not room for: 
us all, The entire language here de- 
notes a vast accession to the church of 
God. Jt is indicative of such an in- 
crease as took place when the gospel 


she finds herself restored to her home, 
and surrounded with a happy family. 
She sees it increased beyond its former 
numbers, and herself blessed with more 
than her former prosperity. She looks 
with surprise on this accession, and 
asks with wonder whence all these have 
was proclaimed by the apostles to the | come, and where they have been. The 
Gentiles, and of such an increase as‘ language in this verse is beautifully ex- 
shall yet more abundantly take place! pressive of the agitation of such a state 
when the whole world shall become con- of mind, and of tlic effect which would 
verted to God. be thus produced. The idea is plain, 
21. Then shalt thow say in thine Jerusalem had been desolate. Her in- 
heart. Thou shalt wonder at the mul- habitants had been carried captive, or 
titude, and shalt ask with astonishment had been put todeath. But she should 
whence they all come. ‘This verse is be restored, and the church of God 
designed to describe the great increase would be increased by a vast accession 
of the true people of God under the im- from the Gentile world, so much that 
age of a mother who had been deprived the narrow limits which had been for- 
of her children, who should suddenly! merly occupied—the territory of Pales- 
sce herself surrounded with more than | tine—would now be too small for tle 
had been lost, and should ask in aston-| vast numbers that would be united to 
ishment whence they all came. Who | those who professed to love and worship 
hath begotten me these. ‘The idea here | God. 
is, that the increase would be from other| 22. Behold, I will lift up mine hand 
nations. They would not be the natural ! to the Gentiles. To lift up the hand is 
increase of Zion or Jerusalem, but they | a sign of beckoning to, or inviting ; and 
would come in from abroad—as if a! the idea here is, that God would call 
family that had been bereaved should | the Gentiles to partake of the blessings 
be increased by an accession from other. of the true religion, and to embrace the 
families. Q I have lost my children. | Messiah (see Notes on ch. xi. 11). And 
Jerusalem had been desolated by wars, ' set up my standard to the people. ‘To 
and had become like a widow that was the people of other lands; the word 
bereft of all her sons (comp. Notes on here being synonymous with the word 
ch. xlvii. 8,9). A captive, and re-, Gentiles. A standard, or an ensign was 
moving toand fro. Acaptive in Baby-' erected in times of war to rally the 


lon, and compelled to wander from my 
own land, and to live in a strange and 
distant country. {J These, where had 
they been? The image in this entire 
verse is one of great beauty. It repre- 
gents a mother who had been suddenly 
deprived of all her children, who had 
been made a widow, and conveyed as 
a captive from land to land. She had 


seen ruin spread all around her dwelling, | sons in their arms. 


forces of a nation around it; and the 
sense here js, that God would crect an 
ensign high in the sight of all the na- 
tions, and would call them to himself, 
as a military leader musters his forees 
for battle; that is, he would call the 
nations to embrace the true religion. 
See this phrase explained in the Note 
on ch. xi. 12, Y They shall bring thy 
Marg. ‘ Bosom.’ 


and regarded herself as alone. Suddenly ' Jerome renders it, Jn ulnis— In their 
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23 And kings shall bo thy 1 nurs-‘ the earth, and lick ¢up the dust of 
ing fathers, and their 2queens thy | thy feet ; and thou shalt know that 
nursing mothers: they shall bow! Iam the Lorp: for they shall not 


down to thee with their face toward | be ashamed 4 that wait for thee. 
1 neurishers. 2 princessrs. @ Ps,72.9,&e. 3 Bo 9.33. 


baat ee ee ee 
arms. ‘The LXX. "Ev xéarw—‘In| ries them, whether he be on horseback 
the bosom.’ Aquila, Symmachus, and | or on foot, and do not hinder him from 
Theodotion, "Ayxaaas—! In their arms.’ | walking or doing what he pleases.” 
If it means bosom, as Gesenius renders | This augments the import of the passage 
it, it refers to the bosom of a garment; in Isaiah, who speaks of the Gentiles 
in which things are carried. But it | bringing children thus ; so that distance 
more probably means in the arms, as‘ is no objection to this mode of convey- 
children are borne ; and the idea is, that ; ance, since they may thus be brought 
the distant nations would come and bear | on horseback from among the people, 
with them those who were the children | however remote.’—(Paxton.)  ¢ Chil- 
of Zion, that is, those who would become | dren of both sexes are carried on the 
the true friends and worshippers of God. | shoulders. Thus may be seen the father 
q And thy daughters shall be carried | carrying his son, the little fellow being 
upon their shoulders. Referring, doubt- astride on the shoulder, having, with his 
less, to the manner in which children , hands, hold of his father’s head. Girls, 
were carried. In ch. lxvi. 12, the same | however, sit on the shoulder, as if ona 
idea is expressed by their being carried | chair, their legs hanging in front, while 
upon the sides, referring to the custom | they also, with their hands, lay hold of 
still prevalent in the East, of placing a‘! the head. In going to, or returning 
child when it is nursed astride on the; from heathen festivals, thousands o 

side of the mother. ‘The following quo- | parents and their children may be thus 
tation will more fully explain the cus-: seen marching along with joy.’—(Ro- 


toms here alluded to. ‘It is a custom 
in many parts of the East, to carry their 
children astride upon the hip, with the 
arm around the body. Inthe kingdom 
of Algicrs, where the slaves take the 
children out, the boys ride upon their 
shoulders; and in a religious precession, 
which Symes had an opportunity of 
sceing at Ava, the capital of the Bur- 
man empire, the first personages of rank 
that passed by were three children borne 
astride, on men’s shoulders, It is evi- 
dent, from these facts, that the Oriental 
children are carried sometimes the one 
way, sometimes the other. Nor was 
the custom, in reality, different in Judea, 
though the prophet expresses himself in 
these terms: “ ‘hey shall bring thy sons 
in their arms, and thy daughters shall 
be carried upon their shoulders;’’ for, 
according to Dr. Russel, the children 
able to support themselves are usually 
carried astride on the shoulders ; but in 
infancy they are carried in the arms, or 
awkwardly on one haunch. Dandini 
tells us that, on horseback, the Asiatics 
‘carry their children upon their shoul- 
ders with great dexterity. These chil- 
dren hold by the head of him who car- 


berts.) ‘The sense is, that converts 
should come from every land—that the 
nations should flock to the standard of 
the Messiah. And why may it not be 
regarded as a legitimate interpretation 
of this passage, that those who come 
should bring their children, their sons 
and their daughters, with them? That 
they were borne upon the arm, or upon 
the shoulder, is indicative of their being 
young children; and that is no forced 
interpretation of this passage which re- 
gards it as teaching, that the parents 
who should be converted among the Gen- 
tiles should bring their offspring to the 
inal and present them publicly to 

od. 
23. And kings shall be thy nursing 

athers. Marg. ‘Nourishers.’ That 
is, they would patronize the church of 
God; they would protect it by their 
laws, and foster it by their influence, 
and become the personal advocates of 
the cause of Zion. Theidea is properly 
that of guarding, educating, and pro- 
viding for children; and the sense is, 
that kings and princes would evince the 
same tender care for the interests of the 
people of God which a parent or a nurse 
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24 Shall the prey be taken from 
the mighty, ¢or 1 the lawful captive 
delivered ? 

25 But thus saith the Lorp, Even 
the 2 captives of the mighty shall be 


a Mat.12.29, 1 the captivity of the just. 


‘does for a child. It is needless to say 
that this has been already to a consid- 
erable extent fulfilled, and that many 
princes and monarchs have been the 
patrons of the church, though doubtless 
it, is destined to a more ample fulfilment 
still in the brighter days of this world’s 
history, when the gospel shall spread 
everywhere. It is remarkable that, in 
the Sandwich and South Sea Islands, the 
Christian religion has been uniformly, 
almost, taken under the protection of 
the kings and chiefs since its first intro- 
duction there, and has been carried for- 
ward and extended under their direct 
authority. QJ Zhey shall bow down to 
thee with their face toward the carth. 
A posture indicating the profuundest 
reverence. This is the common posture 
of showing great respect in the East. 
q And lick up the dust of thy fect. An 
act denoting the utmost possible re- 
spect and veneration for the church and 
people of God, {J For they shall not be 
ashamed that’wait for me. They who 
worship me shall not be ashamed of the 
act requiring the deepest self-abasement, 
to show their reverence for me. Even 
those of most elevated rauk shall be 
willing to humble themselves with the 
profoundest expressions of adoration. 
24. Shall the prey be taken from the 
mighty? This seems to be the language 
of Zion. It is not exactly the language of 
incredulity ; it is the language of amaze- 
ment and wonder God had made great 
promises. IIe had promised a restora- 
tion of the captive Jews to their own 
land, and of their complete deliverance 
from the power of the Chaldeans. He 
had still further promised that the bless- 
ings of the true religion should be ex- 
tended to the Gentiles, and that kings 
and queens should come and show the 
profoundest adoration four God and for 
his cause. With amazement and won- 
der at the greatness of these proinises, 
with a full view of the difficulties to be 
surmounted, Zion asks here how it can 
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taken away, and the prey of the ter- 

rible shall be delivered: for I will 

contend with him that contendeth 

bib thee, and I will save thy chil- 
ren, 


2 erptivity. 


be accomplished. It would involve the 
work of taking the prey from a mighty 
conqueror, and delivering the captive 
from the hand of the strong and the 
terrible—a work which had not been 
usually done. J Or the lawful captive 
delivered ?_ Marg. ‘Tho captivity of 
the just.’ Lowth reads this, ‘Shall the 
prey seized by the terrible be rescued?’ 
So Noyes. Lowth says of the present 
Ilebrew text, that the reading is a 
‘palpable mistake ;’ and that instead 
of pwts (the just), the meaning should 
be yy (the terrible). Jerome go read 
it, and renders it, A robusto— Tho 
prey taken by the strong.’ So the 
Syriac reads it. The LXX. render it, 
‘If any one is taken captive unjustly 
(adixws), shall he be saved?’ But 
there is no authority from the MSS. 
for changing the present reading of the 
Hebrew text ; and it is not necessary. 
The word ‘just,’ here may either refer 
to the fact that the just were taken 
captive, and to the difficulty of rescu- 
ing them; or perhaps. as Rosenmiiller 
suggests, it may be taken in the sense 
of severe, or rigid, standing opposed to 
benignity or mercy, and thus may be 
synonymous with severity and harsh- 
ness ; and the meaning may be that it 
was difficult to rescue a captive from tho 
hands of those who had no clemency or 
benignity, such as was Babylon. Gro- 
tius understands it of those who were 
taken captive in a just war, or by the 
rights of war. But the connection 
rather demands that we should inter- 
pret it of those who were made captive 
by those who were indisposed to clem- 
ency, and who were severe and rigid in 
their treatment of their prisoners. The 
idea is, that it was difficult or almost 
impossible to rescue captives from such 
hands, and that therefore it was a matter 
of wonder and amazement that that 
could be accomplished which God here 
promises. 

25. But thus saith the Lorp. The 
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26 And I will feed them that op- 
press thee with their own flesh ; and 
they shall be drynken with ¢ their 
own blood, as with *sweet wine: 


meaning of this verse is, that however 
difficult or impracticable this might 
scem to be, yet it should be done. ‘The 
captives taken by the terrible and the 
mighty should be rescued, and should 
be restored to their own Jand. {Even 
the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away. Marg. as Ifeb. ‘ The captivity 
of the mighty.’ That which could not 
have been rescued by any ordinary 
means. The language here refers un- 
doubtedly to Babylon, and to the cap- 
tivity of the Jews there. {J The prey 
of the terrible. Ofa nation formidable, 
cruel, and not inclined to compassion ; 
in the previous verse described as ‘just,’ 
t.e., indisposed to mercy. For I will 
contend with him. I will punish the 
nation that has inflicted these wrongs 
on thee, and will thus rescue thee from 
bondage. 

26. And I will feed them that op- 
press thee with their own flesh. The 
Janguage here used is that which ap- 
propriately describes the distresses re- 
sulting from discord and internal strifes. 
Similar language occurs in ch. ix. 20 
(sce Note on that verse). Their rage 
shall be excited against each other ; 
and there shall be anarchy, internal 
discord, and the desire of mutual re- 
venge. They shall destroy themselves 
by mutual conflicts, until they are 
gorged with slaughter, and drunk with 
blood. J And they shall be drunken 
with their own blood. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in Rev. xvi. 6: ‘ For 
they have shed the blood of the pro- 
phets, and thou hast given them blood 
to drink.’ This expression describes a 
state of internal strife, where blood 
would be profusely shed, and where it 
would be, as it were, the drink of those 
who were contending with each other. 
Grotius supposes that it refers to the 
conflicts between the Persians and tlie 
Medes, and those of the Medes and 
Persians with the Babylonians. Vi- 
tringa supposes it received its fulfilment 
in the contests which took place in the 
Roman empire, particularly during the 
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and all flesh shall know that I the 
Lonrp am thy Saviour and thy Re- 
deemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 


a Re.16.6, 2 or, new. 


reign of Diocletian, when so many rivals 
contended for the sovereignty. Perhaps, 
however, it is in vain to attempt to refer 
this to any single conflict, or state of an- 
archy. The language is general ; and 
it may mean in general that God would 
guard and protect his people ; and that 
in doing this, he would fill the ranks of 
his foes with confusion, and suffer them 
to be torn and distracted with internal 
strifes ; and amidst those strifes, and by 
means of them, would secure the de- 
liverance and safety of his own people. 
Tt has not unfrequently happened that 
he has suffered or caused discord to 
spring up among the cnemies of his 
people, and distracted their counsels, 
and thus secured the safety and welfure 
of those whom they were opposing and 
persecuting. J As with sweet wine. 
Marg.‘ New.’ The Iebrew word (5°99) 
means atst, or new wine (Joel i. 5; iv. 
18; Amos ix. 13). The LXX. render 
it, Oivov vion—‘* New wine.’ ‘The must, 
or new wine, was the pure juice which 
ran first after the grapes had been laid 
in a heap preparatory to pressure. The 
ancients had the art of preserving this 
for a long time, so as to retain its pecu- 
liar flavour, and were in the habit of 
drinking it in the morning (see Tor. 
Sat. ii. 4). This had the intoxicating 
property very slightly, if at all; and 
Harmer (Obs. vol. ii. p. 151) supposes 
that the kind here meant was rather 
such as was used in ‘royal palaces for 
its gratefulness,’ which was capable of 
being kept toa great age. It is possible, 
I think, that there may be an allusion 
here to the fact that it required a large 
quantity of the must or new wine .to 
produce intoxication, and that the idea 
here is that a large quantity of blood 
would be shed. {[ And all flesh. The 
effect of all this shall be to diffuse the 
true religion throughout the world. 
The result of the contentions that shall 
be excited among the enemies of the 
people of God; of their civil wars and 
mutual slaughter; and of the conse- 
quent protection and defence of the 
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ANALYSIS. 

Tus chapter properly consists of two parts. 

The first comprises the first three verses, and 
contains a statement of the reasons why the 
Jews had been rejected and punished. They 
tre to he regarded as in exile in Babylon. It 
tnight be alleged by some of the unbelicving 
among them, that the calamities which came 
upon them were proof of caprice in God, or of 
want of faithfulness, or of ;ower, and not any 
proof that they were suffering under his righteous 
displeasure. To meet these implied charges, and 
to show them the truc cause of their sufferinz, 
is the design of this portion of the chapter. In 
this, God says—1. That their sufferings were 
not the result of mere will, or of cuprice, on his 
part, as a husband often puts away his wife 
without any good reason (1). 2. There was a 
reason for their rejection, and that reason was, 
theirsins. They had brought all these calamities 
upon themsel: es, and hud, in fact, sold them- 
selves, 3. It was not for want of power on the 
yart of God 1o save them. His hand was not 
shortened, and he had ubunduntly shown chat 
he had power to defend his people (2, 3). IIe 
was able to dry up the sea, and to make the 
rivers a desert, and he clothed the heavens with 
blackness, and he was alundantly able, there- 
fore, to save his people. 

II. The second part of the chapter comprises 
the portion from ver. 4-11. This relates to a 
different subject; and, in regard to it, there has 
been considerable varicty of interpretation. A 
speaker is introduced who claims to be eminently 
qualified for the office to which he was called (4); 
who has been amply endowed by God for the 
embassage on which he is sent (5); who meets 
with opposition, and who yet receives it all with 


people whom they were endeavouring 
to destroy, shall be to diffuse the true 
religion among the nations, and to bring 
all men to acknowledge that he who thus 
protects his church is the true and only 
God. It would be easy to show the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction from the records 
cf the past, and from the efforts which 
Lave been made to destroy the church 
of God. But that would be foreign to 
the design of these notes. A very 
slight acquaintance with the repeated 
aflorts to destroy the ancient people of 
God in Egypt, in the wilderness, in 
Babylon, and under Antiochus Epi- 
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meekness (6); who puts his trust in God, and 
confides in him alone (7-9); and whe calls on 
all who fear the Lord to hear him (10); and who 
threatens to inflict punishment on all who do 
not listen to him (11). This portion of the chap- 
ter has been referred, by different interpreters, 
to different individuals, Grotius, Rosenmiillcr, 
and Gesenius, suppose that it refers tu the pro- 
phet himself. Déderlein, Dathe, Koppe, August’, 
and some others, suppuse that it refers either to 
the prophet himself, or to some other one living 
in exile at the time of the captivity. Jerome 
snys that this, also, was the prevailing interpre- 
tation among the Jews in his time. Paulus 
supposes Lhat it is not the prophet who speaks, 
but the better and more pious portion of the 
Jewish people. But the more common inter- 
pretation is that which refers it to the Messiah. 
In favour of this interpretation, the following 
considerations may he suggested :—1. The pro- 
phet himself is not know: to have been in the 
circumstances here described (6); nor is there 
any evidence that this can be applied to him. 
Of any other prophet to whom it would apply 
we have no knowledge, nor would there be any 
propriety in so applying the language of Isaiah, 
if we did know of any such one. 2. The Mes- 
sianic interpretation has almost universally pre- 
vailed in the Christian church—an argument of 
value only as showing that when so many agree 
in interpreting any writing, there is presumptive 
proof that they have not mistaken its meaning. 
3. All the characteristics of the servant of Gud 
here referred to, apply to the Redeemicr, and are 
descriptive of him and of his work. All that is 
said of his humiliation and meekness; of the 
opposition which he eucountcred, and of his 
confidence in God, applies eminently to the 
Lord Jesus, and to no other one. 4. The closing 
part (ver. 11), where the speaker threatens to 


the Christians in Judea ; with the suc- 
cessive persecutions in the Jtoman 
empire from the time of Nero to 
Divcletian; with the persecution of 
the Waldenses in Switzerland ; of the 
Huguenots in France; and of the he- 
formers in England, will be sufficient 
to convince any one that God is the 
protector of the church, and that no 
weapons formed against her shall pros- 
per. Her enemies shall be distracted 
in their counsels, and left to anarchy 


and overthrow; and the church shall 
rise resplendent from all their persecu- 


tions, and shall prosper ultimately just 


phanes ; with the early persecution of ; in proportion to their cffurts todestroy it, 
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inflict punishment on I:is foc, cannot be used 


ISAIAU. 
‘in these trials because he put his trast in God, 
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with reference to Isuiah or any other proplict, ' and believed that he could deliver him (7-9). 


but has a atriking applicability to the Messiah. 
5. In Luke xviii. $2, the passage (ver. 6) is ap- 
plied by the Lord Jesus to himself, He says 
that the prophecies in regard to him must be 
fulfilled, and, among other things, says that the 
fact that he should be ‘spitted on,’ should be a 
fulfilment of a prophecy—a statement which has 
an obvious and manifest reference to this pas- 
sage in Isaiah. 

The passage, if it refers to the Messiah, re- 
lates particularly to his humiliation and suffcr- 
ings, and accords with that in ch. liii, It 
embraces the following points: —1. He was 
endowed for his work, and especially fitted to 
comfort the aiicted and weary (4. 2. Ile was 
entirely obcdient to God, and submitted to all 
his arrangements with cheerfulness (5). 3. He 


submitted with meckness to all the injurics in- | 


flicted on him by others—cven to their deepest 
expressions of contempt (6). 4. lle was sustained 


ne re 
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6. He calls upon all who feared God to put their 
trust in him, and stay themselves upon their 
God—an address to the pious portion of the 
nation (10). 6. He warns those who were trust- 
ing to themselves, and who were seeking their 
own welfare only, that he would himself inflict 
exemplary punishment upon them, and that 
they should lie down in sorrow (11). 


HUS saith the Lorp, Where és 
the bill of your mother’s di- 
vorcement, ¢whom I have put 
away ? or which of my creditors 
is it to whom I have sold you? 
Behold, for your iniquities have 
ye sold yourselves, and for your 
transgressions is your mother put 
“away. 


@ Je.3.8; 110.2,2, 3 ch.53.3, 


——— 


| ness of the hearts of the Jews (Deut. 


1. Thus saith the Lonrv. To the Jews | xxiv. 1; comp. Matt. xix. 8). It origin- 
* ee dl ed move ‘ated probably from the erroneous views 
is hand, and who might be disposed to which then prevailed of the nature of 
complain that God had dealt with them the saaerinas compact. It was exten- 
with as much caprice and cruelty as a: sively regarded as substantially like any 
a did with Nee aie he Ns | other compact, in which the wife became 
ier a writing of divorce, and put her, “ch : r fi rs 
away without. any just cause. Where | avsie had oat poles Ue aa 
7 a yee of veer arate aed Tae a right of dismissing her when 
od here speaks of himself as the hus- | he pleased. Moses nowhere defines the 
band of his people, as having married the causes for which a man might put away 
church to himself, denoting the tender : his wife, but left these to be judged of 
affection which he had for his people. | by the people themselves. But he regu- 
a ae is et used re a lated the way in which it might be done. 
ible. Thus in ch. Ixii. 5: ‘As the; He ordained a law which was designed 
bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so : to operate as a rialetial check on the 
shall thy God rejoice over thee ;’ ‘ For ; hasty feelings, the caprice, and the pas- 
thy Maker is thy husband’ (Isa. liv. 5); ' sions of the husband. He designed that 
‘Turn, O backsliding children, saith the : it should be with him, if exercised, not 
Lord ; for I am married unto you’ (Jer.ia matter of mere excited feeling, but 
iii, 14). ‘Thus in Rey. xxi. 9, the church | that he should take time to deliberate 
is called ‘the bride, the Lamb's wife.’ | upon it; and hence he ordained that in 
Compare Ezck. xvi. See Lowth on all cases a formal instrument of writing 
ee eae va eh parame oan be executed releasing the wife 
ill of divorcement,’ refers to the writ- | from the marriage tie, and leaving her 
ing or instrument which a husband was ‘at liberty to pursue her own inclinations 
eee ee 
: stom of | xxiv. 2). is evident that this wou 
divorce Moses found probably in exist- | operate very materially in favour of the 
ence among the Jews, and also in sur- | wife, and in checking and restraining 
ee a ip as it was difficult a sr passions ¢ the husband (see 
if not impossible at once to remove it, | Ja in’s Bib. Antiq. § 160; Michaelis’s 
he permitted it on account of the hard- | Comm. on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. 
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2 Wherefore, when I came, was 
there no man? when I ealled, was 
there none to answer ? Is my hand 


shortened at all, that it cannot re-, 


deem ? or have I no power to de- 


pp. 450-478; ii. 127-40. 


Ted. Lond. 
1814, 8vo.) In the passage before us, 
God says that he had not rejected his 


people. He had not been governed by 
the caprice, sudden passion, or cruelty 
which husbands often evinced. ‘There 
wag a just cause why he had treated 
them as he had, and he did not regard 
them as the children of a divorced wife. 
‘The phrase, ‘ your mother,’ here is used 
to denote the ancestry from whom they 
were descended. They were not regarded 
as the children of a disgraced mother. 
{ Or which of my creditors is it to whom 
Ihave sold you? Among the Hebrews, 
a father had the right, by the law of 
Moses, if he was oppressed with debt, to 
sell his children (lx. xxi. 7; Neh. v. 5). 
(n like manner, if a man had stolen 
anything, and had nothing to make re- 
stitution, he might be sold for the theft 
(Ex. xxii. 3). If a man also was poor 
md unable to pay his debts, he might 
be sold (Lev. xxv. 39; 2 Kings iv. 1; 
Matt.xviii.25). On thesubject ofslavery 
among the Hebrews, and the Mosaic laws 
in regard to it, see Michaelis’s Comm. on 
the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. pp. 155, sq. 
tn this passage, God says that he had 
rot been governed by any such motives 
in his dealings with his people. IIe had 
not dealt with them as a poor parent 
sometimes felt, himself under a necessity 
of doing, when he sold his children, or as 
a creditor did when a man was not able 
to pay him. He had been governed by 
difierent motives, and he had punished 
them only on account of their trans- 
gressions. {| Ye have sold yourselves. 
That is, you have gone into captivity 
only on account of your sins. It has 
been your own act, and you have thus 
become bondmen to a foreign power only 
ky your own choice. ¥ Js your mother 
put away. Retaining the figure re- 
esecting divorcee. The nation has been 
rejected, and suffered to go into exile, 
only on account of its transgressions. 

2. Wherefore, when I came, was there 
no man? That is, when I came to call 
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liver? behold, at my rebuke I dry 
up the sea, I make the rivers a 
wilderness: their fish stinketh, be- 
cause there 7s no water, and dicth 
for thirst. 


you to repentance, why was there no 


man of the nation to yield obedience? 
The sense is, that they had not been 
punished without warning. He had 
called them to repentance, but no one 
heard his voice. ‘The Chaldee renders 
this, ‘ Wherefore did I send my prophets, 
and they did not turn? ‘They prophesied, 
but they did not attend.” { When J 
called, was there none to answer? None 
obeyed, or regarded my voice. It was 
not, therefore, by his fault that they had 
been punished, but it was because they 
did not listen to the messengers which 
he had sent unto them. {[ Js my hand 
shortened at all? The meaning of this 
is, that it was not because God was 
unable to save, that they had been thus 
punished. ‘The hand, in the Scriptures, 
is an emblem of strength, as it is the 
instrument by which we accomplish our 
purposes. To shorten the hand, t.¢., to 
cut it off, is an emblem of diminishing, 
or destroying our ability to execute any 
purpose (see ch. lix. J). So in Ex. xi. 
23: ‘Is the Lorp’s hand waxed short ?’ 
Q That it cannot redeem? That it 
cannot rescue or deliver you. The idea 
is, that it was not because he was less 
able to save them than he had been in 
former times, that they were sold into 
captivity, and sighed in bondage. {| Be- 
hold, at my rebuke. At my chiding— 
as a father rebukes a disobedient child, 
or as a man would rebuke an excited 
multitude. Similar language is used of 
the Saviour when he stilled the tempest 
on the sea of Gennesareth; ‘Then he 
arose and rebuked the winds and the 
sea, and there was a great calm’ (Matt. 
viii, 26). The reference here is, un- 
doubtedly, to the fact that God dricd 
up the Red Sea, or made a way for the 
children of Israel to pass through it. 
The idea is, that he who had power to 
perform such a stupendous miracle as 
that, had power also to deliver his people 
at any time, and that, therefore, 1t was 
for no want of power in him that the 
Jews were suffering in exile. I make 
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3 | clothe the heavens with black- 
ness, and I make sackcloth their 
covering. 

4 The Lord Gop hath given me 
the tongue of the learned, ¢ that 1 

@ Mat.13.54. 


the rivers a wilderness. I dry up 
streams at pleasure, and have power 
even to make the bed of rivers, and all 
the country watered by them, a pathless, 
and an unfruitful desert. Q Their fish 
stinketh. The waters leave them, and 
the fish die, and putrify. It is not un- 
common in the East for large streams 
and even rivers thus to be dried up by 
the intense heat of the sun, and by being 
lost in the sand. Thus the river Barrady 
which flows through the fertile plain on 
which Damascus is situated, and which 
is divided into innumerable streams and 
canals to water the city and the gardens 
adjacent to it, after flowing to a short 
distance from the city is wholly lost— 
partly absorbed in the sands, and partly 
dried up by the intense rays of the sun 
(see Jones's Excursions to Jerusalem, 
Egypt, &c.) ‘The idea here is, that it 
was God who had power to dry up those 
streams, and that he who could do that, 
could save and vindicate his people. 

3. I clothe the heavens with blackness. 
With the dark clouds of a tempest— 
perhaps with an allusion to the remark- 
able clouds and tempests that encircled 
the brow of Sinai when he gave the Jaw. 
Or possibly alluding to the thick dark- 
ness which he brought over the land of 
Kgypt (Ex. x. 21; Grotius). In the 
previous verse, he had stated what he 
did on the carth, and referred to the 
exhibitions of his great power there. 
He here refers to the exhibition of his 
power in the sky; and the argument is, 
that he who had thus the power to 
spread darkness over the face of the sky, 
had power also to deliver his people. 
qi L make sackcloth their covering. Al- 
luding to the clouds. Sackcloth was a 
coarse and dark cloth which was usually 
worn as an emblem of mourning (see 
Note on ch. iii. 24). ‘The same image 
is used in Rev. vi. 12: ‘And I beheld 
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should know how to speak a word 
in season to him that is weary : “he 
wakeneth morning by morning : he 
wakeneth mine ear to hear as the 
learned. 

& Mat.11.28, 


were clothed with sackcloth, is one of 
the most striking and impressive figures 
which can be conceived. 

4, The Lord Gop hath given me. 
This verse commences a new subject, 
and the deliverer is directly introduced 
as himself speaking. ‘The reasons why 
this is supposed to refer to the Messiah, 
have been given in the analysis to the 
chapter. Those reasons will be strength- 
ened by the examination of the parti- 
cular expressions in the passage, and by 
showing, as we proceed in the exposition, 
in what way they are applicable to him. 
It will be assumed that the reference is 
to the Messiah; and we shall find that 
it is a most beautiful description of his 
character, and of some of the principal 
events of his life. ‘This verse is designed 
to state how he was fitted for the pecu- 
liar work to which he was called. The 
whole endowment is traced to JEnovau, 
Tt was he who had called him ; he who 
had given him the tongue of the learned, 
and he who had carefully and atten- 
tively qualified him for his work. J 7he 
tongue of the learned. Heb.‘ The tongue 
of those who are instructed ;’ t.¢., of the 
eloquent ; or the tongue of instruction 
(wesdsing, LXX.); that is, he has quali- 
fied me to instruct others. It does not 
mean human science or learning ; nor 
does it mean that any other had been 
qualified as he was, or that there were 
any others who were learned like him. 
But it means that on the subject of re- 
ligion he was eminently endowed with 
intelligence, and with eloquence. In 
regard to the Redecmer's power of in- 
struction, the discourses which he de- 
livered, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, and especially his sermon on tho 
mount, may be referred to. None on 
the subject of religion ever spake like 
him ; none was ever so well qualified to 
instruct mankind (comp. Matt. xiii. 54). 


when he had opened the sixth seal, and; {{ Zhat I should know how to speak a 
lo, there was a great earthquake; andj word in season. ‘The Hebrew here is, 


the sun became black as sackcloth of 
hair.’ ‘To say, therefore, that the heavens 


‘That T might know how to strengthen 
with a word the weary ;’ that is, that 
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& Tho Lord Gop hath opened 
mine “ear, and I was not ?rebcl- 
lious, neither turned away back. 

6 ¢] gave my back to the smiters, 


he might sustain, comfort, and refresh 
them by his promises and his counsels. 
Low eminently he was fitted to alleviate 
those who were heavy laden with sin, 
and to comfort those who were burdened 
with calamities and trials, may be seen 
by the slightest reference to the New 
Testament, and the most partial ac- 
quaintance with his instructions and his 
lite. The weary here are those who are 
burdened with a sense of guilt ; who feel 
that they have no strength to bear up 
under the mighty load, and who there- 
fore seek relief (see Matt. xi. 28). J He 
wakeneth morning by morning. That 
is, he wakens me every morning early. 
The language is taken from an instructor 
who awakens his pupils early, in order 
that they may receive instruction. The 
idea is, that the Redeemer would be 
eminently endowed, under the Divine 
instruction and guidance, for his work. 
[Te would be one who was, so to speak, 
in the school of God; and who would be 
ualified to impart instruction to others. 
4 He wakeneth mine car. To awaken! 
the ear is to prepare one to.receive in- 
struction. The expressions, to open the : 
ear, to uncover tlie ear, to awaken the 
ear, often occur in the Scriptures, in the 
sense of preparing to receive instruction, 
or of disposing to receive Divine com- 
munications. The sense here is plain. 
The Messiah would be taught of God, 
and would be inclined to receive all that 
he imparted. {] To hear as the learned. 
Many translate the phrase here ¢ as dis- 
ciples,’ that is, as those who are learning, 
So Lowth; ‘ With the attention of a 
learner.’ So Noyes; ‘In the manner of 
a disciple.’ The LXX. render it, ‘He 
has given me an ear to hear.’ The idea 
is, probably, that he was attentive as 
they are who wish to learn; that is, as 
docile disciples. The figure is taken 
from a master who in the morning sum- 
mons his pupils around him, and imparts 
instruction to them. And the doctrine 
which is taught is, that the Messiah ' 
would be eminently qualified, by Divine 
teaching, to be the instructor of man- 
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and my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair: I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting. 
@ Ps.40.6-8, b Mat.26.39; Jn.14.31. 
© Mat.26.67327.26, 

kind. The Chaldee paraphrases this, 
‘Morning by morning, he anticipates 
(the dawn), that he may send his pro- 
phets, if perhaps they may open the ears 
of sinners, and receive instruction.’ 

5. The Lord Gop hath opened mine 
ear. This is another expression denoting 
that he was attentive to the import of 
the Divine commission (see Ps. xl. 6). 
q And Iwas not rebellious. I willingly 
undertook the task of communicating 
the Divine will to mankind. The state- 
ment here is in accordance with all that 
is said of the Messiah, that he was will- 
ing to come and do the will of God, and 
that whatever trials the work involved 
he was prepared to mect them (sce Ps. 
xl, 6-8; comp. Heb. x. 4-10). 

6. 1 gave my back to the smiters. I 
submitted willingly to be scourged, or 
whipped. This is one of the parts of 
this chapter which can be applied to no 
other one but the Messiah. There is 
not the slightest evidence, whatever may 
be supposed to have been the probability, 
that Isaiah was subjected to any such 
trial as this, or that he was scourged 
in a public manner. Yet it was liter- 
te fulfilled in the Lord Jesus Christ 
(Matt. xxvii. 26; comp. Luke xviii. 33). 
{] And my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair. Literally, ‘ My cheeks to 
those who pluck, or pull.’ The word 
here used (w%2) means properly to polish, 
to sharpen, to make smooth; then to 
make smooth the head, to make bald; 
that is, to pluck out the hair, or the 
beard. To do this was to offer the 
highest insult that could be imagined 
among the Orientals. The beard is 
suffered to grow long, and is regarded 
as a mark of honour. Nothing is re- 
garded as more infamous than to cut it 
off (see 2 Sam. x. 4), or to pluck it out; 
and there is nothing which an Oriental 
will sooner resent than an insult offered 
to his beard. ‘It is a custom among 
the Orientals, as well among the Greeks 
as among other nations, to cultivate the 
beard with the utmost care and solici- 
tude, so that they regard it as the highest 
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7 For the Lord Gop will help me ; | 
therefore shall I not be confounded : | 


therefore have I sct wy face hke a 
flint, and 1 know that I shall not be 
ashamed. 


possible insult if a single hair of the 
beard is taken away by violence.’ — 
(William of ‘Tyre, an eastern archbishop, 
Gusta Dei, p. 802, quoted in Harmer, 
vol. ii. p. 859.) It is customary to beg 
by the beard, and to swear by the beard. 
‘By your beard; by the life of your 
beard ; God preserve your beard ; God 
pour his blessings on your beard,’—are 
common expressions there. The Ma- 
hometans have such a respect for the 
beard that they think it criminal to 
shave (Iarmer, vol. ii. p. 360). The 
LXX. render this, ‘I gave my cheeks to 
buffeting ’ (sis fawiozas); that is, to being 
smitten with the open hand, which was 
literally fulfilled in the case of the Re- 
dleemer (Matt. xxvi. 67; Mark xiv. 65). 
The general sense of this expression is, 
that he would be treated with the highest 
insult. QJ hid not my face from shame 
and spitting. To spit on any one was 
regarded among the Orientals, as it is 
everywhere else, as an expression of the 
highest insult and indignity (Deut. xxv. 
9; Num. xii. 14; Job xxx. 10). Among 
the Orientals also it was regarded as an 
insult—as it should be everywhcre—to 
spit in the presence of any person. ‘Thus 
among the Medes, ITerodotus (i. 99) says 
that Deioces ordained that, ‘to spit in 
the king’s presence, or in the presence 
of each other, was an act of indecency.’ 
So also among the Arabians, it is re- 
garded as an offence (Niebuhr's Travels, 
i. 57). ‘Thus Monsieur d’Arvieux tells 
us ( Voydans la Pul. p. 140) ‘the Arabs 
are sometimes disposed to think, that 
when a person spits, it is done out of 
contempt ; and that they never do it 
befure their superiors’ (Harmer,iv. 439). 
This act of the highest indignity was 
performed in reference to the Redeemer 
(Matt. xxvi. 67; xxvii. 30); and this 
expression of their contempt he bore 
with the utmost meekness. This ex- 
pression is one of the proofs that this 
entire passage refcrs tothe Messiah. It 
is said (Luke xvii. 32) that the prophe- 
cies should be fulfilled by his being spit 
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8 He is near that ¢justificth me ; 
who will contend with me? let us 
stand together: who 7s! mine adver- 
sary ? Jet him come near to me. 


a@ Ro.8.33-34. 1 the muster of my cause, 


b Ze.3.1,&c.; Re.12.10. 


upon, and yet there is no other prophecy 
of the Old Testament but this which 
contains such a prediction. 

4. For the Lord Gon will help me. 
That is, he will sustain me amidst all 
these expressions of contempt and scern. 
q Shall I not be confounded. Web. «1 
shall not be ashamed ;’ that is, I will 
bear all this with the assurance of his 
favour and protection, and I will not 
blush to be thus treated in a cause so 
glorious, and which must finally triumph 
and prevail. ¥ Therefore have I set 
my face like a flint. 'To liarden the 
face, the brow, the forehead, might be 
uscd either in a bad or a good sense— 
in the former as denoting shamelessness 
or haughtiness (see Note on ch. xviii. 
4); in the latter denoting courage, firm- 
ness, resolution. It is used in this sense 
here; and it means that the Messiak 
would be firm and resolute amidst all 
the contempt and scorn which he would 
meet, and would not shrink from any 
kind or degree of suffering which should 
be necessary to accomplish the great 
work in which he was engaged. A 
similar expression occurs in Ezek. iii. 8, 
9: ‘Behold, I have made thy face strong 
against their faces, and thy forehead 
strong against their foreheads. As an 
adamant, harder than a flint, have I 
made thy forehead; fear them uot, 
neither be dismayed at their looks.’ 

8. He is near that justifieth me. That 
is, God, who will vindicate my character, 
and who approves what I do, does not 
leave nor forsake me, and I can with 
confidence commit myself and my cause 
to him (see Note on ch. xlix. 4). The 
word justify here is not used in the sense 
in which it is often in the Scriptures, to 
denote the act by which a sinner is jus- 
tified before God, but in the proper, ju- 
dicial sense, that he would declare him 
to be righteous ; he would vindicate his 
character, and show him to be innocent. 
This was done by all the testimonies 
of God in his favour—by the voice which 
spake from heayen at his baptism—by 
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9 Behold, the Lord Gop will help | eth the Lorn, that obeyeth the voice 
me; who is he that shall condemn) of his servant, that walketh 2m dark- 
me? @lo, they all shall wax old as] ness, cand hath no light ? let him 
a garment; the moth %shall eat] trust Zin the name of the Lonp, and 


them up. stay upon his God. 


10 Who is among you that fear-|  @ Job1s.28. d ch.51.8, € Pe.23.4; M17.8. 
@ Job 13,15; Ps.52.3; Na.1.7; He.10.35 37. 


the miracles which he wrought, showing lime? If Jenovan is my advocate and 
that he was commissioned aud approved ' friend, my cause must be right. Simi- 
by God—by the fact that even Pilate | lar language is used by the apostle 
was constrained to declare him innocent | Paul: ‘If God be for us, who can be 
—by the wonders that attended his cru- against us?’ (Rom. viii. 31); and in Ps. 
cifixion, showing that ‘he was a righ- | exviii. 6: 

teous man,’ even in the view of the! — Jyyoyart ison my side; T will not fear: 
Roman centurion (Luke xxiii. 47), and] = What can man do unto me? 


by the fact that he was raised from the) ¢ They all shall wax old. All my 


dead, and was taken to heaven, and] enemies shall pass away, as a garment 
placed at the right hand of the Father | ;, Wwariicout aed nace ae The Soh 


—thus showing that his whole work was is, that the Messiah would survive all 
approved by God, and furnishing the] their attacks ; his cause, his truth, and 
most ample vindication of his character | jj reputation would live, while all the 
from all the accusations of his foes. power, the influence, the reputation of 
{ Who will contend with me? This | hig adversaries, would vanish as a gar- 
question indicates confidence in God,| ment that is worn out and then thrown 
and in the integrity of his own character. away. ‘The same image respecting his 
The language is taken from transactions] enemicg is used again in ch. li 8. 
in the courts of justice ; and it is a solemn { The moth shall cat them up. The 
call, on any who would dare to oppose} moth is a well known insect attached 
him, to enter into a trial, and allege the particularly to woollen clothes, and 
accusations against him before the tri- | hich soon consumes them (sce Note on 
bunal of a holy God, {J Let us stand) Jop iy, 19). In eastern countries, where 
together. Before the seat of judgment wealth consisted much in changes of 
as in a court (comp. Note on ch. xli. 1). raiment, the depredations of the moth 
| Who is mine adversary?  Marg-| would be particularly to be feared, and 
* Who is the master of my cause?” The | nenee it is frequently referred to in the 
Ileb. is ‘ Lord (>a ba%l) of judgment. Bible. The sense here is, that the ad- 
The expression means not merely one! versaries of the Messiah would be wholly 
who has a lawsuit, or a cause, but one | destroyed. 
who is ‘lord of the judgment,’ t.¢., pos-| 10. Who is among you that feareth 
sessor of the cause, or one who has @ the orp? This whole prophecy is 
claim, and can demand that the judg-| concluded with an address made in this 
ment should be in his favour. And the] verse to the friends of God, and in the 
call here is on any who should have such | next to his enemies. It is the language 
a claim to prefer against the Messiah ;| of the Messiah, calling on the one class 
who should have any real ground of | to put their trust in Jenova, and 
accusation against him ; that is, itisan| threatening the other with displeasure 
assertion of innocence. {| Let him come} and wrath. The exhortation in’ this 
near to me. Let him come and make verse is made in view of what is said 
liis charges, and enter on the trial. in the previous verses. It is the en- 
9. The Lord Gop will help me (see| treaty of the Redeemer to all who love 
ver. 7). Tn the Hebrew this is, ‘ ‘The and fear God, and who may be placed 
Lord Jetovan,’ as it is in ver. 7 also,| in circumstances of trial and darkness 
and these are among the places where| as he was, to imitate his example, and 
our translators haveimproperly rendered | not to rely on their own power, but tu 
the word mim (Jenovau) by the word] put their trust in the arm of Jenovan. 
‘God.’ J Who is he that shall condemn ' He had done this (ver. 7-9). Ie had 
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11 Behold, all ye that kindle a|have kindled. This shall ye have 
fire, that compass yourselves about | of minc hand, ye shall lie down ¢in 


with sparks ; walk ¢in the light of 


your fire, and in the sparks that ye 


been afflicted, persecuted, forsaken, by 
men (ver. 6), and he had at that time 
confided in God and committed his 
cause to him; and he had never left 
or forsaken him. Encouraged by his 
example, he exhorts all others to cast 
themselves on the care of him who 
would defend a righteous cause. YJ That 
feareth the Lorp. Who are worshippers 
of Jenovan, {J That obeyeth the voice 
of his servant. The Messiah (see Note 
on ch. xlii. 1). This is another charac- 
teristic of piety. ‘They who fear the 
Lord will also obey the voice of the 
Redeemer (John v. 23). {That walk- 
eth in darkness. In a manner similar 
to the Messiah (ver. 6). God's true 
people experience afflictions like others, 
and have often trials peculiarly their 
own. ‘They are sometimes in deep 
darkness of mind, and see no light. 
Comfort has forsaken them, and their 
days and nights are passed in gloom. 
G Let him trust in the name of the 
Lorp. The Messiah had done this 
(ver. 8, 9), and he exhorts all others to 
do it. Doing this they would obtain 
Divine assistance, and would find that 
he would never leave nor forsake them. 
{| And stay upon his God. Lean upon 
him, as one does on a staff or other sup- 
port. ‘This may be regarded still as the 
language of the merciful Redeemer, 
appealing to his own example, and en- 
treating all who are in like circum- 
stances, to put their trust in Goc. 

11. Behold, all ye that kindle a fire. 
This verse refers to the wicked. In the 
previous verse, the Messiah had called 
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@ Fe.11.9. 5 Ps.16.4. 


vious verse. The pious who are in 
darkness wait patiently for the lighs 
which Jexovau shall kindle for them 
But not so with the wicked. They at- 
tempt to kindle a light for themselves, 
and to walk inthat. The phrase, ‘that 
kindle a fire,’ refers to all the plans 
which men form with reference to their 
own salvation ; all which they rely upon 
to guide them through the darkness of 
this world. It may include, therefore, 
all the schemes of human philosophy, of 
false religion, of heathenism, of infidelity, 
deism, and self-righteousness; all de- 
pendence on our good works, our chari- 
ties, and our prayers. All these are 
false lights which men enkindle, in order 
to guide themselves when they resolve 
to cast off God, to renounce his revela- 
tion, and to resist his Spirit. It may 
have had a primary reference to the 
Jews, who so often rejected the Divine 
guidance, and who relied so much on 
themselves ; but it also includes all tho 
plans which men devise to conduct 
themselves to heaven, ‘The confidence 
of the pious (ver. 10) is in the light of 
God ; that of the wicked is in the light 
of men. {f That compass yourselves 
about with sparks. There has been 
considerable variety in the interpreta- 
tion of the word here rendered sparks 
(mipsy). It occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible, though the word e*py occurs in 
Prov. xxvi. 18, where it is rendered in 
the text ‘firebrands,’ and in the mar- 
gin ‘flames,’ or ‘sparks.’ Gesenius sup- 
poses that these are different forms ot 
the same word, and renders the word 


upon all the pious to put their trust in , here, ‘burning arrows, fiery darts,’ ‘The 
God, and it is there implied that they | Vulgate renders it ‘flames.’ ‘The LXX. 
would do so. But it would not be so | gacyi—‘flame.’ In the Syriac the word 


with the wicked. In times of darkness 
and calamity, instead of trusting in God 
they would confide in their own re- 
sources, and endeavour to kindle a light 
for themselves in which they might walk. 
But the result would be, that they would 
find no comfort, and would ultimately 
under his hand lie down in sorrow. 
The figure is continued from the pre- 


has the sense of lightning. Vitringa 
supposes it means ‘faggots,’ and that 
the sense is, that they encompass them- 
selves with faggots, in order to make a 
great conflagration. Lowth renders it, 
very loosely, ‘ Who heap the fuel round 
about.’ But it is probable that the 
common version has given the true 
sense, and that the reference is to 
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CHAPTER LI, 
ANALYSIS, 

Tuts chapter, together with ch. lii. 1-12, is 
one connected portion, and injury has been done 
by separating it. It is a part of Isaiah of ex- 
quisite beauty, and is a most suitable introduc- 
tion to the important portion which follows 
(ch. lii, 13-18; lili.) respecting the Messiah. 
This is designed chiefly to comfort the Jews in 
their exile. They are regarded as in Babylon 
near the close of their captivity, and as earnestly 
desiring toberescued. Itis somewhat dramatic 
in its character, and is made up of alternate 
addresses of God and his people—tiie one urging 
the strong language of consolation, and the 
other fervent petitions for deliverance. The 
following analysis will give a correct view of the 
chapter :— 

I. God addresses them in the language of con- 
solation, and directs them to remember the 
founder of their nation, and assures them that he 
is able also to deliver them (1-3). 1. He speaks 
of them as pious, and as secking the Lord (1). 
2. They were to remember Abraham and Sarah 
--th: guarry, so to speak, from which the nation 
had been hewed; they were to remember how 
feeble they were, and yet how God had made a 
great nation of them, and to feel assured that 
Gud was equally able to conduct them forth and 
to multiply them into a great nation (1, 2). 
8. A direct premise that God would comfort 
Zion, aud make it like Eden (3). 

II. God calls upon his people to hearken to 


human devices, which give no steady 
and clear light, but which may be 
compared with a spark struck from a 
flint. The idea probably is, that all 
human devices for salvation bear the 
sane resemblance to the true plan pro- 
posed by God, which a momentary 
spark in the dark does to the clear 


shining of a bright Jight like that of 


the sun. If this is the sense, it is a 
most graphic and striking description 
of the nature of all the schemes by 
which the sinner hopes to save himself. 
Q Walk in the light of your fire. That 
is, you will walk in that light. It is 
not a command as if he wished them to 
do it, but it is a declaration which is 
intended to direct their attention to the 
fact that if they did this they would lie 
down in sorrow. It is language such as 
we often use, as when we say to a young 
man, ‘go on a little further in a career 
of dissipation, and you will bring your- 
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him, with the assurance that he would extend 
the true religion even to the Gentile world, and 
that his salvation should bemore permanent than 
were the heavens (4-6). J. He would make his 
religion a light to the Jewish people (4). Though 
now in darkness, yet they should be brought 
forth into light. 2. He would extend it to the 
isles—to the heathen world (5). 3. 1t should be 
everlasting. The heavens should grow old and 
vanish, but his salvation should not be abolishcd 
(8). 
III. God assures them that they have no 
reason to despond on account of the number 
and power of their enemies, However mighty 
they were, yct they should be consumed as the 
moth eats up a garment, and as the worm con- 
sumes wool (7, 8). 

IV. The people are introduced as calling upon 
Ged, and as beseeching him to interpose as he 
had done in former times in their behalf (9, 10). 
In this appeal they refer to what God had done 
in former periods when he cut Rahab, i.c., Egypt, 
in pieces, and delivered his people, and they cry 
to him to interpose in ike manner again, and to 
deliver them. 

V. To this petition Jzewovau replies (11-16) 
Tle assures them—l. That his redeemed shall 
return with joy and triumph (11). 2. He that 
liad made the heavens was their comforter, and 
they had nothing to fear from man, or the fury 
of any oppressor (12, 13). 3. The captive exile 
was soon to he unloosed, and they hastened that 
they might be restored; that is, it would soon 
occur (14), 4. Jenova, who had divided the 


self to poverty and shame and death.’ 


Or as if we should say toa man neara 
precipice, ‘go on a little further, and 
you will fall down and be dashed in 
pieces.’ The essential idea is, that this 
course would Ieadtoruin. It is implied 
that they would walk on in this way, and 
be destroyed. { This shall ye have. 
As the result of this, you shall lie down 
in sorrow. ImIerder renders this : 


One movement of my hand upon you, 
Aud ye shall lie down in sorrow. 


How simple and yet how sublime an ex- 
pression is this! ‘Fhe Messiah but lifts 
his hand and the lights are quenched. 
His foes lie down sad and dejected, in 
darkness and sorrow. ‘The idea is, that 
they would receive their doom from his 
hand, and that it would be as easy for 
him as is the uplifting or waving of the 
hand, to quench all their lights, and con- 
sign them to grief (comp. Matt. xxv.) 
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sea, was their protector. He had given them a 
solemn promise, and he had covered his people 
with the shadow of his hand, and he would 
defend them (15, 16). 

VI. The chapter closes with a direct address 
to Jerusalem, and with assurances that it shall 
be rebuilt, and that it would be no more visited 
with such calamities (17-23). 1. The calamities 
of Jerusalem are enumerated. She had drunk 
the cup of tlic fury of Jenovan; she had heen 
forsaken of those who were qualified to guide 
her; desolation and destruction had therefore 
come upon her; her sons had fainted in the 
strects, and had drunk of the fury of God (17-20). 


CIIAPTER LI. 

1. Hearken unio me. That is, to the 
God of their fathers, who now addresses 
them. ‘They are regarded as in exile 
and bondage, and as desponding in re- 
gard to their prospects. In this situa- 
tion, God, or perhaps more properly the 
Messiah (comp. Notes on ch. 1.), is in- 
troduced as addressing them with the 
assurances of deliverance. { Ye that 
follow after righteousness. 


ISAIAH. 


This is ad- | 
dressed evidently to those who sought , 
to be righteous, and who truly feared ' 
the Lord. There was a portion of the ' 
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2. Gad promises deliverance. She was drunsen, 
but not with wine. God had taken out of her 
hand the cup of trembling, and she should no 
more drink it again; he would put that cup inte 
the hand of those who had afflicted her, and they 
should drink it (21-23). 


EARKEN tome, ye that ? fol- 

low after righteousness, ye that 
seck the Lorp: look unto the rock 
whence ye are hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit whence ye are digged. 


2 Look ¢unto Abraham your fa- 
@ ver.7, & Ro,9.30,31, © He.11.8-12, 


them up from captivity, and make them 


againagreat people. Probably allusion 
is made to this passage by the Saviour 
in Matt. iii. 9, where he says, ‘ For I 
say unto you, that Gad is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.” { The hole of the pit. The 
word rendered ‘hole’ means such an ex- 
cavation as men make who are taking 
stones from a quarry. It expresses sub- 
stantially the same idea as the previous 
member of the verse. This language 
is sometimes addressed to Christians, 
with a view to produce humility by re- 


nation that continued faithful to Jzno-; minding them that they have been 


val, They still loved and worshipped 
him in exile, and they were anxiously 
looking for deliverance and for a return 
to their own Jand. 9 Look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn. To Abraham 
the founder of the nation. The figure 
is taken from the act of quarrying stone 
for the purposes of building ; and the 
essential idea here is, that God had 
formed the nation from the beginning, 
as a mason constructs a building; that 
he had, so to speak, taken the materials 
rough and unhewn from the very quarry ; 


that he had shaped, and fitted them, and ! 


moulded them into an edifice. The 
idea is not that their origin was dis- 
honourable or obscure. It is not that 
Abraham was not an honoured ances- 
tor, or that they should be ashamed of 
the founder of their nation. But the 
idea is, that God had had the entire 
moulding of the nation; that he had 
taken Abraham and Sarah from a dis- 
tant land, and had formed them into a 
great people and nation for his own 
purpose. The argument is, that he 
who had done this was able to raise 


taken by God from a state of sin, and 
raised up, as it were, from a deep and 
dark pit of pollution. But this is not 
the sense of the passage, nor will it bear 
such an application. It may be used to 
denote that God has taken them, as 
stone is taken from the quarry; that 
he found them in their natural state as 
unhewn blocks of marble are; that he 
has moulded and formed them by his 
own agency, and fitted them into his 
spiritual temple ; and that they owe all 
the beauty and grace of their Christian 
deportment to him; that this is an 
argument to prove that he who had done 
so much for them as to transform them, 
so to speak, from rough and unsightly 
blocks to polished stones, fitted for his 
spiritual temple on earth, is able to keep 
them still, and to fit them for his temple 
above. Such is the argument in the 
passage before us; and such a use of it 
“ of course, perfectly legitimate and 
uur. 

2. Look unto Abraham. What was 
figuratively expressed in the former 
verse is here expressed literally. They 
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ther, and unto Sarah éhat bare you: | joy ¢and gladness shall be found 
for I called « him alone, and 2 blessed | therein, thanksgiving, and the voice 
him, and increased him. of melody. 

3 For the Lorp shall comfort] 4 Hearken unto me, my people, 
Zion: che will comfort all her|and give ear unto me, 0 my nation: 
waste places, and he will make|for a law shall proceed from me, 
her wilderness like Eden, and her| and I will make my judement to rest 
desert like the garden of the Lorp;| for a light of the people. 


@ Ge.12,1,9, 8 Ge.23.17; 241,35. © ch.52.9; Ps.85.88, d@ 17.1.8 © fo.8.3, 


were directed to remember that God | (Gen. ii.) Like a cultivated and fertile 
hai taken Abraham and Sarah from a| garden—distinguished not only for its 
distant Jand, and that from so humble fertility, but for its beauty and order. 
a beginning he had increased them to a | | Her desert like the garden of the Lorn. 
great nation. The argument is, that | Like the garden which the Lorp planted 
he was able to bless and increase the| (Gen. ii.8). LXX. ‘Ms ragdducey xugion 
exile Jews, though comparatively feeble | —‘ As the paradise of the Lorp.’ The 
and few. { For I called him alone.| idea is, that it should be again distin- 
Ileb. «For one I called him;’ that is,! guished for its beauty and _ fertility. 
he was alone; there was but one, and| J Joy and gladness. The sound of 
he increased to a mighty nation. So|rejoicing and praise shall be again 
Jerome, Quia wiwm vocavi eum. So| heard there, where are now heard the 
the LXX.°O¢s sis ¥y—‘ For he was one.’ | cries of wild beasts. The voice of 
The point of the declaration here is, that | melody. eb.‘ A psalm.’ ‘The praises 
God had called one individual—Abra- | of God shall again be celebrated. 
ham—and that he had caused him to} 4. Hearken unto me, my people. 
increase till a mighty nation had sprung | Lowth reads this ; 
from him, and that he had the same Attend unto me, O ye people, 
power to increase the little remnant And give ear unto me, O ye nations, 
that remained in Babylon until they| The reason why he proposes this change 
should again become a mighty people. | is, that he supposes the address here is 
3. For the Lonp shall comfort Zion.| made to the Gentiles and not to the 
On the word ‘ Zion,’ see Notes on ch. i.| Jews, and in favour of the change he ob- 
8. The meaning here is, that he would | serves, that two MSS. read it in this 


again restore it from its ruins. 
argument is drawn from the statement: 
in the previous verses. If God had! 
raised up so great a nation from so! 
humble an origin, he had power to re- 
store the waste places of Judea to more 
than their former beauty and prosperity 
(see Notesonch.xl.1). | And he will 
make her wilderness. Judea is here 
represented as lying waste. It is to be 
remembered that the time to which the 
prophet here refers is that of the cap- 
tivity, and near its close. Of course, 
as that would have continued seventy 
yer. in so long a period Judea would 
ave become almost an extended wil- 
derness, 2 wide waste. Any country 
that was naturally as fertile as Judea, 
would in that time be overrun with 
briers, thorns, and underbrush, and 
even with a wild and luxuriant growth 
of the trees of the forest. Like Eden 


The! manner. 


Gesenius (Comm.) says that 
three codices read pwzy (peoples), in- 
stead of "22 (my people); and that thir- 
teen read owaisd (nations), instead of 
aaxd (my nation). Noyes also has 
adopted this reading. But the author- 
ity is too slight to justify a change in 
the text. The Vulgate reads it in ac- 
cordance with the present Hebrew text, 
and so substantially dothe LXX. They 
render it, ‘Hear me, hear me, my people, 
and ye kings, give ear unto me.’ It is not 
necessary to suppose any change in the 
text. ‘The address is to the Jews; and 
the design is, to comfort them in view 
of the fact that the heathen would be 
brought to partake of the privileges and 
blessings of the true religion. They 
would not only be restored to their own 
land, but the true religion would be ex- 
tended also tothe distant nations of the 
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5 My ¢righteousness is near ; my 
salvation is gone forth, and mine 
arms shall judge >the people: the 
isles ¢shall wait upon me, and on 
mine arm shall they trust. 

6 Lift up your eyes to the hea- 
vens, and look upon the earth be- 

a ch.56.1. + Ps 98,9. € ch.42.4; 60.9, 


earth, 
ous truth, Jeuovan calls on his people 
to hearken to him, and receive the 
glad announcement. It was a truth in 
which they were deeply interested, and 
to which they should therefore attend. 
q For a law shall proceed from me. 
The idea here is, that Jenovan would 
give law to the distant nations by the 
diffusion of the true religion. § And 
Z will make my judgment to rest for a 
liyht. The word ‘judgment’ here is 
equivalent to law, or statute, or to the 
institutions of the true religion. The 
word here rendered ‘to rest’(9°3°8 from 
325), Lowth renders, ‘I will cause to 
break forth.’ Noyes renders it, ‘I 
will establish.” The Vulgate, Icqui- 
esce-—'Shall rest.’ The LXX. render 
it simply, ‘ My judgment for a light of 
the nation.’ ‘Te word properly means 
to make afraid, to terrify, to restrain 
by threats ; rendered ‘divideth’ in Job 
xxvi. 12; Isa. li. 15; then, to be afraid, 
to shrink from fear, and hence to be 
still, or quiet, as ¢f cowering down from 
fear. Ifere it means that he would 
set firmly his law; he would place it 
so that it would be established and 
immovable. 

5. My righteousness is near. The 
word ‘righteousness’ is used in a great 
variety of significations. Iere it means, 
probably, the faithful completion of his 
promises to his people (Lowth). J My 
salvation is gone forth. ‘The promise 
of salvation is gone forth, and already 
the execution of that purpose is com- 
menced. He would soon deliver his 
people; he would at no distant period 
extend salvation to all nations. {J Aad 
mine arn shall judge the people. That 
is, shall dispense judgment to them. 


In view of this great and glori- 


ISATAH. 
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neath ; for 4 the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment, and they 
that dwell therein shall dic in like 
manner: but my salvation shall be 
fur ever, and my rightcousness shall 
not ¢be abolished. 


@ He,1.11,12; 2Pe.3.10,13, @ Da.9.24, 


distant nations ; the heathen lands (sce 


Note on ch. xli. 1). The idea is, that 
distant lands would become interested 
in the true religion, and acknowledge 
and worship the true God. 

6. Lift up your eyes to the heavens. 
The design of directing their attention 
tu the heavens and the earth is, prob- 
ably, to impress them more deeply with 
a conviction of the certainty of his sal- 
vation in this manner, viz.: the heavens 
and the earth appear firm and fixed ; 
there is in them no apparent tendency 
to dissolution and decay. Yet though 
apparently thus fixed and determined, 
they will all vanish away, but the pro- 
mise of God will be unfailing. (J For 
the heavens shall vanish away. The 
word which is here rendered ‘shall van- 
ish away’ (nox), occurs nowhere else 
in the Bible. The primary idea, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, is that of smooth- 
ness and softness. ‘Then it means to 
glide away, to disappear. The idea here 
is, that the heavens would disappear, as 
smoke is dissipated and disappears in 
the air. ‘The idea of the vanishing, or 
the disappearing of the heavens and the 
earth, is one that often occurs in the 
Scriptures (see Notes on chi. xxxiv. 4; 
comp. Ps. cii. 26; Heb. i. 11, 12; 2 Pet. 
iii, 10-12). @Thecarth shall waz old, 
&c. Shall decay, and be destroyed 
(see Ps. cil. 26). And they that 
dwell therein shall die in like manner. 
Lowth renders this, ‘Like the vilest 
insect.’ Noyes, ‘ Like flies.”. The Vul- 
gate, and the LXX., however, render it 
as it is in our version. Rosenmiiller 
renders it, ‘As flies.’ Gesenius renders 
it, ‘Like a gnat.’ ‘This variety of in- 
terpretation arises from the different ex- 
planation of the word yp (k/é2), which 


The ‘arm’ here is put for himself, as the | usually means, as, so, thus, in like man- 


arm is the instrument by which we exe- ; ner, &e. 


cute our purposes (see Notes on ver. 9). 
qQ The isles shall watt upon me. The 


| 
| 


The plural form, however, 
(DYDD ktanwmn), occurs in Ex. viii. 17; 
Ps, cy. 31, and is rendered by the LAX. 
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know righteousness, the people in 
whose heart 4is my law; fear ye 
not ¢the reproach of men, neither 
be ye afraid of their revilings. 

8 For the moth shall eat ¢them 


exvidss, and by the Vulgate sciniphes, 
a species of small gnats, very trouble- 
some from their sting, which abounds in 
the marshy regions of Egypt; and ac- 
cording to this the idea is, that the most 
mighty inhabitants of the earth would 
die like gnats, or the smallest and vilest 
insects. ‘This interpretation gives a 
more impressive sense than our version, 
but it is doubtful whether it can be justi- 
fied. The word occurs nowhere else 
in this sense, and the authority of the 
ancient versions is against it, The idea 
as given in the common translation is 
not feeble, as Gesenius supposes, but is 
a deeply impressive one, that the hea- 
yens, the earth, and all the inhabitants 


should vanish away together, and alike ; 
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up like a garment, and the worm 
shall eat them like wool: but my 
righteousness shall be for ever, and 
my salvation from generation to 
gencration. 


| aver... © Ps.37.31. ¢ BMat.10.28. & Job 419-21, 


Behold in his servants he pubtetls no confidence, 
And his angels he chargeth with frailty ; 

How much more true is this of those who dwell 

in houses of clay, 

Whose foundation is in the dust! 

They are crushed before the moth-worm ! 
Between morning and evening they are de- 

_, Stroyed ; 
Without any one regarding it, they perish for 
ever. 

Perhaps the following extract from 
Niebuhr may throw some light on the 
passage, as showing that man may be 
crushed by so feeble a thing as a worm. 
‘A discase very common in Yemen is 
the attack of the Guiney-worm, or the 
Verea-Medinensis, as it is called by the 
physicians of Europe. This disease is 
supposed to be occasioned by the use of 
the putrid waters, which people are 


disappear. {J But my salvation shall | obliged to drink in various parts of Ye- 
be for ever. It is a glorious truth that men; and for this reason the Arabians 
the redemption which God shall give always pass water, with the nature of 
his people shall survive the revolutions | which they are unacquainted, through 
of kingdoms, and the consummation of | a linen cloth before using it. When one 
all earthly things, It is not improbable | unfortunately swallows the eggs of this 
that the Saviour had this passage in his | insect, no immediate consequence fol- 
eye when he said, ‘ Heaven and earth ; lows; but after a considerable time the 
shall pass away, but my word shall not ! worm begins to show itself through the 
pass away’ (Matt. xxiv. 35). skin. Our physician, Mr. Cramer, was 

%. Hearken unto tne, ye that know , within a few days of his death attacked 
righteousness. My people who are ac- | by five of these worms at once, although 
quainted with my law, and who are to’ this was more than five months after 
be saved. This is addressed to the ; we left Arabia. In the isle of Karek T 
pious part of the Jewish nation. {[J'car sawa French officer named Le Page, 
ye not the reproach of men. If we have | who, after a long and dificult journey, 
the promise of God, and the assurance ! performed on foot, and in an Indian 
of his favour, we shall have no oceasion dress, between Pondicherry and Surat, 
to dread the reproaches and the scoffs through the heat of India, was busy cx- 
of men (comp. Matt. x. 28). : tracting a worm out of his body IIo 

8. For the moth (see ch. 1.9). The ' supposed he had got it by drinking bad 
idea is, that they shall be consumed as ; water in the country of the Mahrattas. 
the moth eats up a garment; or rather, | This disorder is not dangerous if the 
that the moth jtself shall consume them : person who is affected can extract tho 
as it does a garment: that is, that they | worm without breaking it. With this 
were so weak when compared with Jx- | view it is rolled on a small bit of wood 
nova that even the moth, one of the , as it comes out of the skin. It is slen- 
smallest, and most contemptible of in- | der as a thread, and two or three fect 
sects, would consume them. An ex- long. If unluckily it be broken, it then 
pression remarkably similar to this returns into the body, and the most dis- 
occurs in Job iy. 18-20: ' agreeable consequences ensue—palsy, a 
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9 Awake, awake, put on 4strength, 
O arm of the Lorp; awake, as in 
the ancient days, in the generations 
of old. Aré thou not it that hath 
cut ®Rahab, and wounded ¢the 
dragon ? 


gangrene, and sometimes death.’ A 
thought similar to that of Isaiah respect- 
ing man, has been beautifully expressed 
by Gray: 
To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man; 


And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 


Alike the busy and the gay, 
But flutter through life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colours drest ; 
Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chill’ by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 
q And the worm shall eat them like 
wool. The word rendered ‘worm’ (09), 
probably means the same as the moth. 
The Arabie renders it by moth, weevil. 
The LXX. SH. Jt is of unfrequent 
occurrence in the Scriptures. 

9. Awake, awake. ‘This verse com- 
mences a new subject (see the analysis 
of the chapter). It is the solemn and 
impassioned entreaty of those who were 
in exile that God would interpose in 
their behalf, as he did in behalf of his 
people when they were suffering in cruel 
bondage in Egypt. ‘The word ‘awake’ 
here, which is addressed to the arm of 
Jehovah, is a petition that it might be 
roused from its apparent stupor and in- 
activity, and its power exerted in their 
behalf. § O arm of the Lorv. The 
arm is the instrument by which we exe- 
cnte any purpose. It is that by which 
the warrior engages in battle, and by 
which he wields the weapon to prostrate 
his foes. The arm of Jrnovamn had 
seemed to skimber. For seventy years 
the prophet sees the oppressed and 
suffering people in bondage, and God 
had not come forth to rescue them. 
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10 Art thou not it which ¢hath 
dried the sea, the waters of the creat 
deep ; that hath made the depths of 
the sea a way for the ransomed to 
pass over ? 

@ Re.11.7. 
© ch.27.1; Ps.74.15,14, 


3 Ps.89.10, 
@ Fx,14.21. 


G Art thou not tt. Art thou not the 
same arm? Was it not by this arm 
that the children of Israel were delivered 
from bondage, and may we not look to 
it for protection still? J That hath cut 
Rahab. That is, cut it in pieces, or 
destroyed it. It was that arm which 
wielded the sword of justice and of 
vengeance by which Rahab was cut in 
pieces. The word ‘Rahab" here means 
Egypt. On the meaning of the word, 
sce Notes on ch. xxx. 7; comp. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 8; Ixxxix. 10. And wounded 
the dragon. ‘I'he word here rendered 
dragon ({3m tinnin} means properly 
any great fish or sen-monster; a ser- 
pent, a dragon (see Notes on ch. xxvii. 1), 
or acrocodile. Ilere it means, probably, 
the crocodile, as emblematic of Egypt, 
because the Nile abounded in crocodiles, 
and because a monster so unwieldy and 
formidable and unsightly, was no unapt 
representation of the proud and cruel 
king of Egypt. The king of Egypt is 
not unfrequently compared with the 
crocodile (see Ps. xxxiv. 13, 14; Ezek. 
xxix. 3; xxxii. 2). IIere the sense is, 
that he had sorely wounded, z.c., had 
greatly weakencd the power of that cruel 
nation, which for strength was not un- 
fitly represented by the crocodile, one of 
the most mighty of monsters, but which, 
like a pierced and wounded monster, 
was greatly enfeebled when God visited 
it with plagues, and destroyed its hosts 
in the sea. 

10. Art thou not it. Art thou not 
still the same? ‘The ground of the ap- 
peal is, that the same arm that dried up 
| the sea, and made a path for the Jewish 

people, was still able to interpose and 


Ile hears them now lifting the voice of | rescue them. Q Which hath dried the 
earnest and tender entreaty, that hej; sea. The Red Sea when the children 
would interpose as lie had in former| of Israel passed over (Ex. xiv. 21). 
times, and save them from the calamities: This is the common illustration to which 
which they were enduring. {] Awake, the Hebrew prophets and poets appeal, 
asin the ancient days. ‘That is, in the | when they wish to refer to the interpo- 
time when the Jews were delivered from. sition of God in favour of their nation 
their bondage in the land of Egypt. (comp. Ps. cv.; see Notes on ch. xliii. 10), 
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11 Therefore ¢the redeemed of| shall die, and of the son of man 


the Lorp shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion ; and ever- 
lasting joy ¢shall be upon their head: 
they shall obtain gladness and joy ; 
and sorrow ‘and mourning shall 
flee away. 

12 I, ¢even I, am he that com- 
forteth you: who art thou, that thou 
shouldest be afraid of a man that 


@ ch,35.10. bJude24, e¢ Re,2).4, @ ver.3. 


Those who had been ransomed from 


Egypt. The word rendered ‘ransomed’ | 


is that which is commonly rendered ‘re- 
deemed.’ The argument in this verse is, 
that he who had overcome all the ob- 
stacles in the way of their deliverance 
from Egypt, was able also to overcome 
all the obstacles in the way of their de- 
liverance from Babylon; and that he 
who had thus interposed might be ex- 
pected again to manifest his mercy, and 
save them again from oppression. ‘The 
principle involved in the argument is 
as applicable now as it was then. All 
God's past interpositions—and_espe- 
cially the great and wonderful inter- 
position when he gave his Son for his 
church—constitute an argument that 
he will still continue to regard the in- 
terests of his people, and will interpose 
in their behalf, and save them. 

11. Therefore the redeemed of the 
Lorv. This is probably the language 
of JEnovan assuring them, in answer to 
their prayer, that his ransomed people 
should again return to Zion. { And 
everlasting joy shall be upon their ead. 
This entire verse occurs also in ch. 
xxxv.10. Seeit explained in the Note 
on that verse. The custom of singing 
alluded to here on a journey is now very 
common in the East. It is practised to 
relieve the tediousness of a journey over 
extended plains, as well as to induce 
the camels in a caravan to move with 
greater rapidity. The idea here is, 
that the caravan that should return 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, across the 
extended plains, shouldmake the journey 
amidst general exultation and joy— 
cheered on their way by songs, and re- 
lieving the tedium of their journey by 
notes of gladness and of praise. 


{ For the ransomed to pass over. 


which shall be made as grass ; 

J3 And forgettest the Lorp th 
Maker, that hath stretched fort 
the heavens, and laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ; and hast feared 
continually every day because of the 
fury of the oppressor, as if he } were 
ready to destroy ? and ¢ where is the 
fury of the oppressor ? 


1 or, made himself ready. €@ Job 20.7. 


12, J, even J, am he that comforteth 
you. The word ‘I’ is repeated here 
to give emphasis to the passage, and to 
impress deeply upon them the fact that 
their consolation came alone from God. 
The argument is, that since God was 
their protector and friend, they had no 
occasion to fear anything that man 
could do. { Of a man that shall die. 
God your comforter will endure for ever. 
But all men—even the most mighty— 
must soon die. And if God is our pro- 
tector, what occasion can we have to 
fear what a mere mortal can do to us? 
{| And of the sonof man. This phrase 
is common in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and means the same as man. 4 Shall 
be made as grass. They shall perish 
as grass does that is cut down at imid- 
day (see Notes on ch. xl. 6, 7). 

13, And forgettest the Lorp thy 
Maker. These verses are designed to 
rebuke that state of the mind—alas! too 
common, even among the people of God 
—where they are intimidated by the 
number and strength of their foes, and 
forget their dependence on God, and 
his promises of aid. In such circum- 
stances God reproves them for their 
want of confidence in him, and calls on 
them to remember that he has made 
the heavens, and has all power to save 
them.  Zhat hath stretched forth the 
heavens (see Notes on ch. xl. 12, 26). 
G And hast feared continually every 
day. ‘They had continually feared and 
trembled before their oppressors. {[ Be- 
cause of the fury of the oppressor. 
Those who had oppressed them in Ba- 
bylon. {| As tf he were ready to de- 
stroy. Marg. ‘ Made himself ready.’ 
The idea is, that he was preparing 
to destroy the people—perhaps as a 
marksman is making ready his bow and 
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14 The captive exile hastencth 
that he may be loosed, and that he 
should not die in the pit, ¢nor that 
his bread should fail. 


a Zec.9.11, 


arrows. ‘The oppressor had been pre- 
paring to crush them in the dust, and 
they trembled, and did not remember 
that God was abundantly able to pro- 
tect them. ( And where is the fury 
of the oppressor? What is there to 
dread? ‘The idea is, that the enemies 
of the Jews would be cut off, and that 
they should therefore put their confi- 
dence in God, and rely on his promised 
aid. 

14, Lhe captive exile. Lowth ren- 
ders this, evidently very improperly, 
‘He marcheth on with speed who cometh 
to set the captive free;’ and supposes 
that it refers to Cyrus, if understood of 
the temporal redemption from the cap- 
tivityat Babylon; in the spiritual sense, 
tothe Messiah. But the meaning evi- 
dently is, that the exile who had been 
so long as it were enchained in Babylon, 
was about to be set free, and that the 
time was very near when the captivity 
was to end. ‘The prisoner should not 
die there, but should be conducted again 
to his own land. ‘The word here used, 
and rendered ‘ captive exile’ (mys from 
mys), means properly that which is 
turned on one side, or inclined, as, ¢.9., 
a vessel for pouring (Jer. xviii. 12). 
Then it means that which is inclined, 
bent, or bowed down as a captive in 
bonds. The Chaldee renders this, 
‘Vengeance shall be quickly revealed, 
and the just shall not die in corruption, 
and their food shall not fail.’ Aben 
Ezra renders it, ‘Bound.’ The idea is, 
that they who were bowed down under 
bondage and oppression in Babylon, 
should very soon be released. ‘This is 


6 32.3.34, 
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15 But I am the Lorp thy God, 
that divided the sea, whose waves 
roared: The Lorp of hosts és his 
name. 

16 And I have put my words in 


to theirown Jand. Prisoners were often 
confined in a deep pit or cavern, and 
hence the word is synonymous witb 
prison. The following extract from Pax 
ton will illustrate this. ‘The Athenians, 
and particularly the tribe of Hippo- 
thoontis, frequently condemned offend- 
crs to the pit. It was a dark, noisome 
hole, and had sharp spikes at the top, 
that no criminal might eseape; and 
others at the bottom, to pierce and tor- 
ment those unhappy persons who were 
thrown in. Similar to this place was 
the Lacedemonian Kasadas, into which 
Aristomenes the Messenian being cast, 
made his escape in a very surprising 
manner.’ Comp. also Gen. xxxvii. 20; 
Num. xvi. 80; Ps. ix. 15; xxviii. 1; 
xxx. 3,9; x]. 2; Iv. 23; exix. 83; ex]. 10; 
Jer. xxxvii. 21; Zee. ix. 11. J Nor 
that his bread should fail. Tis wants 
shall be supplied until he is released. 
15. But Lam the Lonp thy God. In 
order to show them that he was able to 
save them, God again refers to the fact 
that he had divided the sea, and de- 
livered their fathers from bondage and 
oppression. J That divided the sea. 
The Red Sea. ‘Ihe Chaldee renders 
this, «That rebuked the sea.’ The 
LXX. ‘O sagéseuv—' Who disturbs the 
sea,’ or, who excites atempest. Lowth 
renders it, ‘Who stilleth at once the 
sea.” The Hebrew word is the same 
which occurs in ver. 4, where it is ren- 
dered, ‘I will make my judgment fo 
rest’ (929). Probably the idea here is, 
that he restrains the raging of the sea 
as if by fear; t.¢., makes it tranquil or 
still by rebuking it. Ie had this power 


one of the numerous passages which’ over all raging seas, and he had shown 
show that the scene of the prophetic! it in a special manner by his rebuking 
vision is Babylon, and the t2me near! the Red Sea and making it rest, and 
the close of the captivity, and that the causing a way to be made through it, 
design of the prophet is to comfort them! when the children of Israel came out 
there, and to afford them the assurance of Egypt. § Zhe Lorp of hosts is his 
that they would soon be released. {| And| name (see Notes on ch. i. 9; comp. Notes 
that he should not die in the pit. That’ on ch. xlii. 8). 

is, in Babylon, represented as a prison,| 16, And J have put my words in thy 
ora pit. ‘The nation would be restored ‘ mouth. ‘That is, he had committed his 
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thy mouth, and have covered thee! Jerusalem, which hast drunk at the 
in the shadow ¢of mine hand, that|hand of the Lorp the cup of his 
I may plant the heavens, 2 and lay | fury : ¢ thou hast drunken the dregs 
the foundations of the earth, and | of the cup of trembling, and wrung 
say unto Zion, Thou art my people. | them out. 


17 Awake, awake, stand up, O 


ee eee | 
truth to the Jewish people; to Zion. | or image. 


He had intrusted them with his sta- 
tutes and his laws; he had given them 
the promise of the Messiah, and through 
lim the assurance that the true religion 
would be spread to other nations. He 
would, therefore, preserve them, and 
restore them again to their own land. 
q] And have covered thee in the shadow 
of mine hand. That is, I have pro- 


@ ch.49.9, 4 29 e.3.13. € ver.92; Ps.75.8, 

The figure employed is that 
of a man who has been overcome by 
the cup of the wrath of Jenovan, that 
had produced the same effect as inebri- 
ation. Jerusalem had reeled and fallen 
prostrate. There had been none to sus- 
tain her, and she had sunk to the dust. 
Calamities of the most appalling kind 
had come upon her, and she is now 
called on to arouse from this condition, 


tected thee (see Notes on ch. xlix. 2).|and to recover her former splendour 


Q@ That I may plant the heavens. 
Lowth renders this, ‘ To stretch out the 
heavens.’ Noyes, ‘To establish the 
heavens.’ Jerome, Ut plantes caelos— 
‘That thou mayest plant the heavens.’ 
The LXX. ’Ev & tornca civ otgaviv— 
‘By which T have established heaven.’ 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘In the shadow 
of my power have I protected thee, 
that I might raise up the people of 
whom it was said, that they should be 
multiplied as the stars of heaven.’ But 
the language here is evidently entirely 
figurative. It refers to the restoration 
of the Jews to their own land; to the 
re-establishment of religion there; to 
the introduction of the new economy 
under the Messiah, and to all thé great 
changes which would be consequent on 
that. This is compared with the work 
of forming the heavens, and Jaying the 
foundation of the earth. It would re- 
quire almighty power; and it would 
produce so great changes, that it might 
be compared to the work of creating the 
universe out of nothing. Probably also 
the idea is included here that stability ' 
would be given to the true religion Ly : 
what God was about to do—a perman- 


and power. Q Which hast drunk at 
the hand of the Lorp. ‘The wrath of 
JEnovan is not unfrequently compared 
to a cup producing intoxication. The 
reason is, that it produces a similar 
effect, It prostratcs the strength, and 
makes the subject of it reel, stagger, 
and fall. In like manner, all calamities 
are represented under the image of a 
cup that is drunk, producing a pros- 
trating effect on the frame. Thus the 
Saviour says, ‘The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it?’ (John xviii. 11; comp. Matt. xx. 
22, 23; xxvi. 30, 42). The effects of 
drinking the cup of God’s displeasure 
are often beautifully set forth. ‘Thus, 
in Ps. Ixxy. 8: 
Tn the hand of Jenovar there is a cup, and the 
wine is red; 
tis full of a mixed liquor, and he poureth out 
of the sanie, 


Verily the dregs thereof all the ungodly of the 
earth shall wring them outand drink them. 


Plato, as referred to by Lowth, has an 
idea resembling this. ‘Suppose,’ says 
he, ‘God had given to men a medicat- 
ing potion inducing fear; so that the 
more any one should drink of it, se 
much the more miserable he should 


ency that might be compared with the, find himself at every draught, and be- 


firmness and duration of the heavens 
and the earth. And say anto Zion, 
é&e. That is, God would restore them 
to their own land, and acknowledge 
them as his own. 

17. Awake, awake (see Notes on 
ver. 9). This verse commences an ad- 
dress to Jerusalem under a new figure 


come fearful of everything present and 
juture; and at last, though the most 
courageous of men, should become totally 
possessed by fear; and afterwards, hav- 
ing slept off the effects of it, should be- 
come himself again.’ A similar image 
is used by Homer (Iliad, xvi. 527, sg.), 
where he places two vessels at the 
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18 There is none to guide her 
among all the sons whom she hath 
brought forth ; neither zs there any 


1 happened. 


threshold of Jupiter, one of good, the 
other of evil. He gives to some a mixed 
potion of each; to others from the evil 
vessel only, and these are completely 
miserable : 

Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these; to those distributes ills. 

To most he mingles hoth: The wretch decreed 
To taste the bad unmix’d, is curs’d indeed ; 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 
He wanders, outcast by both earth and heaven: 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 

But find the cordial draughtis dash’d with care. 
But nowhere is this image handled with 
greater force and sublimity than in this 
passage of Isaiah. Jerusalem is here 
represented as staggering under the 
effects of it; she reels and falls; none 
assist her from whence she might ex- 
pect aid; not one of them is able to 
support her. All her sons had fainted 
and become powerless (ver. 20); they 
were lying prostrate at the head of 
every street, like a bull taken in a net, 
struggling in vain to, rend it, and to 
extricate himself. Jehovah's wrath had 
produced complete and total prostration 
throughout the whole city. {| Zhou 
hast drunken the dregs. Gesenius 
renders this, ‘The goblet cup.’ But 
the common view taken of the passage 
is, that it means that the cup had been 
drunk to the dregs. All the intoxicating 
liquor had been poured off. They had 
entirely exhausted the cup of the wrath 
of God. Similar language occurs in 
Rev. xiv. 10: ‘ The same shall drink of 
the wine of the wrath of God, which is 
poured out without mixture, into the 
cup of his indignation.’ The idea of 
the dregs is taken from the fact that, 
among the ancients, various substances, 
as honey, dates, &c., were put into wine, 
in order to produce the intoxicating 
quality in the highest degree. The 
sediment of course would remain at the 
bottom of the cask or cup when the 
wine was poured off. Homer, who lived 
about a thousand years before Christ, 
and whose descriptions are always re- 
garded as exact accounts of the customs 
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that taketh her by the hand, of all 
the sons that she hath brought up. 

19 These two things lare come 
unto thee; who shall be sorry for 


in his time, frequently mentions potent 
drugs as being mixed with wines. In 
the Odyssey (iv. 220), he tells us that 
Helen prepared for Telemachus and his 
companions a beverage which was highl 

stupefactive, and soothing to his mind. 
To produce these qualities, he says that 
she threw into the wine drugs which were 


Nowilss ¢° arovoy Ts xaxaw iairndes 
aTaITOI— 

‘ Grief-assuaging, rage-allaying, and 
the oblivious antidote for every species 
of misfortune.’ Such mixtures were 
common among the Hebrews. It is 
possible that John (Rev. xiv. 10) refers 
to such a mixture of the simple juice of 
the grape with intoxicating drugs when 
he uses the expression implying a seem- 
ing contradiction, xsxsgacpivoy axparou 
—(mixed, unmixed winc)—rendered 
in our version, ‘poured out without 
mixture.’ The reference is rather to 
the pure juice of the grape mixed, or 
mingled with intoxicating drugs. J The 
cup of trembling. ‘The cup producing 
trembling, or intoxication (comp. Jer. 
xxv. 15; xlix. 12; Ji. 7; Lam. iv. 21; 
Ilab. ii. 16; Ezek. xxiii, 31-33). The 
same figure occurs often in the Arabic 
pos (see Gesenius Comm. zu. Isa. in 
oc.) {[ And wrung them out (m3), 
This properly means, to suck out; that 
is, they had as it were sucked off all the 
liquid from the dregs. 

18. There is none to guide her. The 
image here is taken from the condition 
of one who is under the influence of an 
intoxicating draught, and who needs 
some one to sustain and guide him. 
The idea is, than among all the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem in the time of the 
calamity, there was none who could 
restore to order the agitated and dis- 
tracted affairs of the nation. All its 
wisdom was destroyed ; its counsels per- 
plexed; its power overcome. {] All the 
sons whom she hath brought forth. All 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

19. These two things are come unto 
thee. Marg. ‘IIappened.’ That is, two 
sources of calamity havecome upon thee; 
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thee ? desolation, and 1 destruction, ; 
and the famine, and the sword : by 
whom ¢shall I comfort thee ? 

20 Thy sons have fainted, they 


1 breaking. 


to wit, famine and the sword, producing 
desolation and destruction ; or desolation 
by famine, and destruction by the sword 
(see Lowth on Heb. Poetry, Lect. xix.) 
The idea here is, that far-spread de- 
struction had occurred, caused by the 
two things, famine and the sword. 4 Who 
shall be sorry for thee? That is, who 
shall be able so to pity thee as to furnish 
relief? {| Desolation. By famine. J And 
destruction. Marg. as Heb. ‘ Breaking.’ 
Tt refers to the calamities which would 
be inflicted by the sword. The land 
would be desolated, and famine would 
spread over it. ‘This refers, doubtless, 
to the series of calamities that would 
come upon it in connection with the in- 
vasion of the Chaldeans. {| By whom 
shall I comfort thee? This intimates 
a desire on the part of Jeuovan to give 
them consolation. But the idea is, that 
the land would be laid waste, and that 
they who would have been the natural 
comforters should be destroyed. ‘There 
would be none left to whom a resort 
could be had for consolation. 

20. Thy sons. Jerusalem is here re- 
presented as a mother. Her sons, that 
is, her inhabitants, had become weak 
and prostrate everywhere, and were un- 
able to afford consolation. | They lie 
at the head of all the strects. The 
‘head ’ of the streets is the same which 
in Lam. ii. 19; iv. 1, is denominated 
‘the top of the streets.’ The head or 
top of the streets denotes, doubtless, the 
beginning of a way or street; the cor- 
ner from which other streets diverge. 
These would be public places, wheremany 
would benaturally assembled, and where, 
in time of a siege, they would be driven 
together. This is a description of the 
state produced by famine. Weak, pale, 
and emaciated, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, in the places of public concourse, 
would lie prostrate and inefficient, and 
unable to meet and repel their foes. 
‘They would be overpowered with famine, 
as a wild bull is insnared in a net, and 
rendered incapable of any effort. This 
reters undoubtedly to the famine that 
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lie at the head of all the streets, as 
a wild bull in a net: they are full 
of the fury of the Lorp, the re- 
buke of thy God. 


@ La.2,11-13; Am.7.3. 


would be produced during the siege of 


the Babylonians. The state of things 

under the siege has been also described 

by Jeremiah : 

Arise, cry out in the night; 

In the beginning of the watches pour out thine 
_ heart hefore the Lord; 

Lift up thy hands toward him for the life of thy 

young children, 
That faint for hunger at the top of every strect. 


The young and old lie on the ground in the 
streets, 

My virgins and my young men are fallen by the 
sword; 

Thou hast s'ain them in the day of thy anger; 

Thou hast killed, and not pitied —Lam. ii. 19-21. 


The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the 
roof of his mouth for thirst; 

The young children ask bread, and no man 
breaketh it unto them; 

They that did feed delicately are desolate in the 
streets ; 

They that were brought up in scarlet embrace 
dunghills.—Lam. iv. 4, 5. 


q As a wild bull ina net. The word 
here rendered ‘ wild bull’ is sin. Ge- 
senius supposes it is the same as Syn, 


a specics of gazelle, so called from its 
swiftness. Aquila, Symm. and Theod. 
render it here, ’Ogeg— Oryx ;’ Jerome 
also renders it, Urya—‘A wild goat’ 
or stag. The LXX. render it, ZtorAios 
neitptov—*A parboiled beet!’ The 
Chaldee, ‘ As broken bottles.’ Bochart 
(Mieroz. i. 3. 28), supposes it means a 
species of mountain-goat, and demon- 
strates that it is common in the East 
to take such animals ina net. Lowth 
renders it, ‘Oryx.’ The streets of Ie- 
brew towns, like those of ancient Baby- 
lon, and of most modern Oriental cities, 
had gates which were closed at night, 
and on some occasions of broil and dan- 
ger. A person then wishing to eseape 
would be arrested by the closed gate 

and if he was pursued, would be taken 
somewhat like a wild bull ina net. It 
was formerly the custom, as it is now 
in Oriental countries, to take wild ani- 
mals in this manner. A space of ground 
of considerable extent—usually in the 
vicinity of springs and brooks, where 
the animals were in the habit of repair- 
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21 Therefore, hear now this, thou' of my fury ; thou shalt no more 
afflicted, and drunken, ¢but not’ drink ¢it again. 


with wine: 

22 Thus saith thy Lord the Lorn, 
and thy God that pleadeth 2 the 
cause of his people, Behold, I have 
taken out of thine hand the cup of 
trembling, even the dregs of the cup 

a La.3.15. b Pe.35.1; Je.50.34; ML7.9. 


ing morning and evening—was enclosed 
by nets into which the animals were 
driven by horsemen and hounds, and 
when there enclosed, they were easily 
taken. Such scenes are still represented 
in Egyptian paintings (sce Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Eqyptians, vol. iii. pp. 2-36), 
and such a custom prevailed among the 

Yomans. Virgil represents ADneas and 
Dido as repairing to a wood for the 
purpose of hunting at break of day, and 


the attendants as surrounding the grove | 


with nets or toils. 


Venatum Eneas, unaque miscrrima Dido, 
In nemus ire parant, ubi primos crastinus ortus 
Extulerit Titan, radusque retexerit orbem. 
His ego nigrantem commixta grandine nimi, 
Dum trepidant ake, saléusgue indagine cingnut, 


‘ 
‘ 


28 But 41 will put it into the hand 
of them that afflict thee ; which have 
said to thy soul, Bow down, that we 
may go over: and thou hast laid 
thy «body as the ground, and as 
the street, to them that went over. 

¢ ch,54.7-9. @ Je,25.17-29. @ Ps.66.11,12. 


mans; but that the people who should 


then rcturn—the pious exiles—should 
be preserved for ever after from similar 
sufferings. ‘The object of the prophet 
is to console them, and this he does b 
the assurance that they should be sub- 
jected to such trials no more. 

23. But J will put tt into the hand 
of them that affict thee. The nations 
that have made war upon thee, and that 
have reduced thee to bondage, particu- 
larly the Babylonians. The calamities 
which the Jews had suffered, God would 
transfer to their foes. Y Which have 
said to thy soul, Bow down, that we 
may go over. ‘This is a striking descrip- 
tion of the pride of eastern conquerors. 


Desuper infundam, et tonitru ceelum omne ciebo. ' If was not uncommon for conquerors 


fin. iv. 117, sq. 
The idea here is plain. 


wild animal is sceured by the toils of, 


the hunter, and rendered unable to es- 
cape, so it was with the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem suffering under the wrath of 
Ged. They were humbled, and pros- 
trate, and powerless, and were, like the 
stag that was cauglit, entirely at the 
disposal of him who had thus insnared 
them. 

21. And drunken, but not with wine. 
Overcome and prostrate, but not under 
the influence of intoxicating drink. They 
were prostrate by the wrath of God. 

22. I have taken out of thy hand the 
cup of trembling (see Notes on ver. 17). 
This verse contains a promise that they 
would be delivered from the effect of 
the wrath of God, under which they had 
been suffering so long. ( Zhou shalt 
no more drink it again. Thou shalt no 
more be subject to similar trials and 
calamities (see ch. liv. 7-9). Probably 
the idea here is, not that Jerusalem 
would never be again destroyed, which 
would not be true, for it was afterwards 
subjected to severer trials under the Ro- 


actually to put their fect on the necks 


It is, that as a; of conquered kings, and tread them in 


the dust. Thus in Josh. x. 24, ‘Joshua 
called for all the men of Israel, and said 
unto the captains of the men of war that 
went with them, Come near, put your 
fect upon the necks of these kings.’ So 
David says, ‘Thou has given me the 
necks of mine enemies’ ( Ps. xviii. 40). 
‘The emperor Valerianus being through 
treachery taken prisoner by Sapor king 
of Persia, was treated by him as the 
basest and most abject slave; for the 
Persian monarch commanded the un- 
happy Roman to bow himself down and 
ofrer him his back, on whieli he set his 
foot in order to mount his chariot, or 
his horse, whenever he had occasion.’ 
—(Lactantius, as quoted by Lowth.) 
Mr. Lane (Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 
p- 199) describes an annual ceremony 
which may serve to illustrate this pas- 
sage :—‘ A considerable number of Dur- 
weeshes, says he (I am sure there were 
not less than sixty, but I could not count 
their number), Jaid themselves down 
upon the ground, side by side, as close as 
possible to each other, having their backs 
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upwards, having their legs extended, andj his horse hesitated several minutes to 
their arms placed together beneath their|step upon the back of the first prostrate 
forcheads, When the Sheikh approached,}man; but being pulled and urged on 
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behind, he at length stepped upon them ; 
and then without apparent fear, ambled 
with a high pace over them all, led by 
two persons, who ran over the prostrate 
men, one sometimes treading on the 
feet, and the other on the heads. Not 
one of the men thus trampled on by the 
horse seemed to be hurt; but each thie 
moment that the animal had passed 
over him, jumped up and followed the 
Sheikh. Each of them received two 


treads from the horse, one from one of 


his fore-legs, and a second from a hind- 
leg.’ It seems probable that this is a 
relic of an ancient usage alluded to in 
the Bible, in which captives were made 
to lie down on the ground, and the 
conqueror rode insultingly over them. 
q Thou hast laid thy body as the ground. 


That is, you were utterly humbled and 
prostrated (comp. Ps. Ixvi.11,12). From 
all this, however, the promise is, that 
they should be rescued and delivered. 
The account of their deliverance is con- 
tained in the following chapter (ch. li, 
1-12); and the assurance of reseue is 
there made more cheering and glorious 
by directing the eye forward to the 
coming of the Messiah (ch. lii, 18-15; 
lili, 1-12), and to the glorious results 
which would follow from his advent (ch. 
liv.sqg.) These chapters are all connected, 
and they should be read continuously. 
Material injury is done to the sense by 
the manner in which the division is 
made, if indeed any division should have 
been made at all. 
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ANALYSIS, 

Ti1s cnapter is intimately connected with the 
preceding, and, with that, constitutes one con- 
nected portion (see the analysis of chapter 1i.) 
This portion, however, extends only to ver. 13 0° 
this chapter, where there commences a prophecy 
extending through ch. liii., relating solely to the 
Messiah, and constituting the most important 
and interesting part of the Old Testament. In 
this chapter, the object is to consule the pious 
part of the Jewish community. The general 
topic is, the promise of a rich blessing, first at 
the deliverance from the captivity at Babylon, 
and then, in a more complete sense, at the com- 
ing of the Messiah. The chapter comprises the 
following topics: — 

1. Jerusalem, long in bondage, is called on to 
arise and shake herself from the dust, and to put 
on her beautiful garments (1,2). She is ad- 
dressed in accordance with language that is 
comnion in Isaiah, and the other prophets, a3 a 
female sitting on the ground, covered with dust, 
and mourning over her desolations. 

2. JuNOVAH expressly promises to deliver his 
people from their captivity and bondage (3-6). 
In stating this, he says (4), that they had sold 
themselves for nothing, and should be redeemed 
without money; he appeals to the fact that he 
had delivered them from Egyptian oppression in 
former years, and that he was as able to deliver 
them now (4); and he says (5, 6), that he would 
have compassion on them now that they were 
suffering under their grievous bondage, and 
would furnish them with the most ample de- 
monstration that he alone was God. 

3. The prophet, in vision, sees the messenger 
on the mountains that comes to proclaim restora- 
tion to Zion (7, 8). He speaks of the beauty of 
the feet of him who bears the glad message (7); 
and says that when that messenger is seen bear- 
ing the glad tidings, ‘the watchman’ should join 
in the exultation (8). 

4. Jerusalem, and all the waste and desolate 


CIIAPTER LII. 

1. Awake, awake (see Notes on ch. 
li.9). ‘This address to Jerusalem is inti- 
mately connected with the closing verses 
of the preceding chapter. Jerusalem is 
there represented as down-trodden in 
the dust before her enemics. Ilere she 
is described under the image of a female 
that had been clad in the habiliments of 
mourning, and she is now called on to 
arise from this condition, and to put on 
the garments that would be indicative 
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regions of Juden, are called on to break out into 
singing at the g'ad and glorious events which 
would occur when the people of God should be 
again restored (1), 10). 

5. In view of all this, the people are called on 
to depart from Babylon, and to return to their 
own land (11, 12). They were to go out pure. 
They were not to contaminate themselves with 
the polluted objects of idolatry. They were about 
to bear back azain to Jerusalem the cunsecrated 
vessels of the house of Jenovan, and they should 
he clean and holy. They should not go out with 
haste, as if driven out, but they would go de. 
fended by JEnovan, and conducted by him to 
their own land. 

6. At ver. 13, the subject and the scene 
changes, The eye of the prophet becomes fixed 
on that greater future event to which the de- 
liverance from Babylon was preparatory, and 
the whole attention becomes absorbed in the 
person, the manner of life, and the work of the 
Messiah. This part of the chapter (13-15), is 
an essential part of the prophecy which is con- 
tinued through ch. liii., and should by no means 
have been separated from it. In this portion of 
the prophecy, all reference to the captivity at 
Babylon ceases; and the eye of the prophet is 
fixed, without vacillating, on the person of the 
Redeemer. In no other portion of the Ola 
Testament is there so clear and sublime a de- 
scription of the Messiah as is furnished here; 
aud no cther portion demands so profoundly and 
prayerfully the attention of those who would 
understand the great mystery of redeeming 
mercy and love. 


WAKE, awake; put on thy 


strength, O Zion; put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, 


the holy ¢city: for *henceforth 
there shall no more come unto 
thee the uncircumcised and the 
unclean, 


a Ne,11.1; Re.21.2,97, ® Na.1.15. 


of gladness and of joy. ‘The idea is, 
that the time had come now in which 
she was to be delivered from her long 
captivity, and was to be restored to her 
ormer prosperity and splendour. {] Put 
on thy strength. Web. ‘ Clothe thyself 
with thy strength.’ The idea is, exert 
thyself, be strong, bold, confident ; arise 
from thy dejection, and become cour- 
ageous as one does when he is about to 
engage in an enterprise that promises 
success, and that demands effort. © Z’ué 
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2 Shake ¢ thyself from the dust ; | loose thyself from the bands of thy 
arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem :| neck, 9 captive daughter of Zion, 


& Zec.2.7. 


on thy beautiful garments. Jerusalem ‘to become covered with dust. She is 


is here addressed, as she often is, as a 
female (see Note on ch. i. 8). She was to 
lay aside the garmentsexpressive of grief 
and of captivity, and deck herself with 
those which were appropriate to a state 
of prosperity. QJ Zhe uncircumcised and 
the unclean. ‘The idea is, that those 
only should enter Jerusalem and dwell 
there who would be worshippers of the 
true God. The uncircumcised are em- 
blems of the impure, the unconverted, 
and the idolatrous ; and the meaning is, 
that in future times the church would 
be pure and holy. It cannot mean that 
no uncircumcised man or idolater would 
ever again enter the city of Jerusalem, 
for this would not be true. Jt was a 
fact that Antiochus and his armies, and 
Titus and his army entered Jerusalem, 
and undoubtedly hosts of others did also 
who were not circumcised. But this 
refers to the future times, when the 
church of God would be pure. Its 
members would, in the main, be pos- 
sessors of the true religion, and would 
adorn it. Probably, theretore, the view 
of the prophet extended to the purer 
and happier times under the Messiah, 
when the church should be characteris- 
tically and eminently holy, and when, 
asa great lawof that church, none should 
be admitted, who did not profess that 
they were converted. 

2. Shake thyself fromthe dust. To 
sit on the ground, to sit in the dust, is 
an expression descriptive of mourning 
(Job ii. 13). Jerusalem is here called 
on to arise and shake off the dust, as 
indicating that the days of her grief 
were ended, and that she was about to 
be restored to her former beauty and 
splendour. § Arise and sit down. ‘There 
is an incongruity in this expression in 
our translation, which does not occur in 
the original. ‘The idea in the Ilebrew 
is not that which seems to be implied 
in this expression to arise and sit down 
in the same place, but it means to arise 
from the dust, and sit in a more elevated, 
or honourable place. She had been re- 

resented as sitting on the earth, where 
er loose flowing robes would be supposed 


here called on to arise from that humble 
condition, and to occupy the divan, or 
a chair of dignity and honour. Lowth 
renders this, ‘ Ascend thy lofty seat,’ 
and supposes it means that she was to 
occupy a throne, or an elevated seat of 
honour, and he quotes oriental customs 
to justify this interpretation. Noyes 
renders it, ‘ Arise and sit erect.’ The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘ Rise, sit upon the 
throne of thy glory.’ ‘The following 
quotation, from Jowett's Christian Re- 
searches, will explain the custom which 
is here alluded to: ‘It is no uncommon 
thing to see an individual, or group of 
persons, even when very well dressed, 
sitting with their feet drawn under tliem, 
upon the bare earth, passing whole hours 
in idle conversation. Europeans woul 
require a chair, but the natives here 
prefer the ground. In the heat of sum- 
mer and autumn, it is pleasant to them 
to while away their time in this man- 
ner, under the shade of a tree. Richly 
adorned females, as well as men, may 
often be seen thus amusing themselves. 
As may naturally be expected, with 
whatever care they may, at first sitting 
down, choose their place, yet the flowing 
dress by degrees gathers up the dust ; 
as this occurs, they, from time to time, 
arise, adjust themselves, shake off the 
dust, and then sit down again. The 
captive daughter of Zion, therefore, 
brought down to the dust of suffering 
and oppression, is commanded to arise 
and shake herself from that dust, and 
then, with grace, and dignity, and com- 
posure, and security, to sit down; to 
take, as it were, again her seat and her 
rank, amid the company of the nations 
of the earth, which had before afflicted 
her, and trampled licr to the earth.’ 
qQ Loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, Jerusalem had been a captive, 
and confined as a prisoner. She is now 
called on to cast off these chains from 
her neck, and to be again at liberty. 
In captivity, chains or bands were at- 
tached to various parts of the body. 
They were usually affixed to the wrists 
or ankles, but it would seem also that 
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3 Forthussaith the Lonp, Yehave 
sold ¢ yourselves for nought; and ye 
shall be redeemed without money. 

4 For thus saith the Lord Gop, 

@ Ro.7.14-25. 


soinctimes collars were aflixed to the 


neck. ‘The idea is, that the Jews, who 
had been so long held captive, were about 
to be released, and restored to their own 
land. 

3. Ye have sold yourselves for nought. 
You became captives and prisoners with- 
out any price being paid for you. You 
cost nothing to those who made you 
prisoners. ‘The idea is, that as they 
who had made them prisoners had done 
so without paying any price for them, it 
was equitable that they should be re- 
leased in the same manner. When their 
eaptors had paid nothing for them, God 
would suffer nothing to be paid for them 
in turn; and they should be released, 
as they had been sold, without a price 
paid for them. Perhaps God intends 
here to reproach them for selling them- 
selves in this manner withcut any com- 
pensation of any kind, and to show them 
the folly of it; but, at the same time, 
he intends to assure them that no price 
would be paid for their ransom. Ye 
shall be redeemed. You shall be de- 
livered from your long and painful cap- 
tivity without any price being paid to 
the Babylonians. This was to be a re- 
markable proof of the power of God. 
Men do not usually give up captives and 
slaves, in whatever way they may have 
taken them, without demanding a price 
or ransom. But here God says that he 
designs to effect their deliverance with- 
out any such price being demanded or 
paid, and that as they had gone into 
captivity unpurchased, so they should 
return unpurchased. Accordingly he so 
overruled events as completely to efivet 
this. The Babylonians, perhaps, in no 
way could have been induced to surren- 
der them. God, therefore, designed to 
raise up Cyrus, a mild, just, and equit- 
able prince; and to dispose him to suffer 
the exiles to depart, and to aid them in 
their return to their own land. In this 
way, they were rescued without money 
and without price, by the interposition 
of another. 

4. For thus saith the Lord Gov. In 
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My people went down aforetime into 
Keypt to sojourn there; and the 
Assyrians oppressed them without 
cause, 


order to show them that he could redeem 


them without money, God reminds them 
of what had been done in former times, 
The numerous captives in Egypt, whose 
services were so valuable to the Egyp- 
tians, and whom the Egyptians were so 
unwilling to suffer to depart, he had 
rescued by his own power, and had de- 
livered for ever from that bondage. The 
idea here is, that with the same ease he 
could rescue the captives in Babylon, and 
restore them to their own Jand without 
aprice. {Ay people went down. That 
is, Jacob and his sons, ‘The phrase ‘ went 
down,’ is applied to a journey to Egypt, 
beeause Judea was a mountainous and 
elevated country compared with Egypt, 
and a journey there was in fact @ descent 
toa more level and lower country. { 70 
sojourn there. Not to dwell there per- 
manently, but to remain there only for 
atime. ‘They went in fact only to re- 
main until the severity of the famine 
should have passed by, and until they 
could return with safety to the land of 
Canaan, Yo And the Assyrians op- 
pressed them without cause. A con- 
siderable variety has existed in the in- 
terpretation of this passage. The LXX. 
render it, ‘Aud to the Assyrians they 
were carricd by force.’ Some have sup- 
posed that this refers to the oppressions 
that they experienced in Egypt,and that 
the name ‘ Assyrian’ is here given to 
Pharach. So Forerius and Cajetan 
understand it. They suppose that the 
name, ‘the Assyrian,’ became, in the 
apprehension of the Jews, the common 
name of that which was proud, oppres- 
sive, and haughty, and might therefore 
be used to designate Pharaoh. But 
there are insuperable objections to this, 
For the name ‘the Assyrian’ is not else- 
where given to Pharaoh in the Scrip- 
tures, nor can it be supposed to be given 
to him but with great impropriety. It is 
not true that Pharaoh was an Assyrian ; 
nor is it true that the Israelites were 
oppressed by the Assyrians while they 
remained in Egypt. Others have sup- 
posed that this refers to Nebuchadnezzar 
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5 Now, therefore, what have I 
here, saith the Lorn, that mv peo- 
ple is taken away for nought ? they 
that rule over them make them 


and the Chaldeans in general, and that 
the name ‘the Assyrian’ is given them 
in a large and general sense, as ruling 
over that which constituted the empire 
of Assyria, and that the prophet here 
refers to the calamities which they were 
suffering in Babylon. But the objection 
to this is not the less decisive. It is 
true tliat Babylon was formerly a part 
or province of Assyria, and true also 
that in the time of the Jewish captivity 
it was the capital of the kingdom of 
which the former empire of Assyria be- 
came a subject province. But the name 
Babylonian, in the Scriptures, is kept 
distinct from that of Assyrian, and they 
are not used interchangeably. Nor does 
the connection of the passage require 
us to understand it in this sense. The 
whole passage is in a high degree ellip- 
tical, and something must be supplied 
to make out the sense. The general 
design of it is, to show that God would 
certainly deliver the Jews from the cap- 
tivity at Babylon without money. For 
this purpose, the prophet appeals to the 
former instances of his interposition 
when deliverance had been effected in 
that way. A paraphrase of the passage, 
and a filling up of the parts which are 
omitted in the brief and abrupt manner 
of the prophet, will show the sense. ‘Ye 
have been sold for nought, and ye shall 
be ransomed without price. As a proof 
that I can do it, and will do it, remem- 
ber that my people went down formerly 
to Egypt, and designed to sojourn there 
for a little time, and that they were 
there reduced to slavery, and oppressed 
oy Pharaoh, but that I ransomed them 
without money, and brought tlem forth 
by my own power. Remember, further, 
how often the Assyrian has oppressed 
them also, without cause. Remember 
the history of Sennacherib, Tiglath-pil- 
eser, and Salmaneser, and how they have 
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to howl, saith the Lorp ; that my 
name continually every day is 
blasphemed. 


@ Ro.3.24. 


prophet, therefore, refers to different 
periods and events ; and the idea is, that 
God had delivered them when they had 
been oppressed alike by the Egyptian, 
and by the Assyrians, and that he who 
had so often interposed would also rescue 
them from their oppression in Babylon. 

5. Now, therefore, what have I here ? 
In Babylon, referring to the captivity 
of the Jews there. The idea is, that a 
state of things existed there which de- 
manded his interposition as really as it 
did when his people had been oppressed 
by the Egyptians, or by the Assyrian. 
His people had been taken away for 
nought ; they were subject to cruel op- 
pressions ; and his own name was con- 
tinually blasphemed. In this state of 
things, it is inferred, that he would cer- 
tainly come to their rescue, and that his 
own perfections as well as their welfare 
demanded that he should interpose to 
redeem them. ‘The phrase, ‘ what have 
1 here?’ is equivalent to saying, what 
shall I do? what am I properly called 
on to do? or what reason is there now 
in Babylon for my interposition to rescue 
my people? It is implied, that such was 
the state of things, that God felt that 
there was something that demanded his 
interposition. §& Zhat my people is 
tuken away for nought. This was one 
thing existing in Babylon thatdemanded 
his interposition, His people had been 
made captive by the Chaldeans, and 
were now suffering under their oppres- 
sions. This had been done ‘for nought;’ 
that is, it had been done without any 
just claim. It was on their part «¢ mere 
act of gross and severe oppression, and 
this demanded the interposition of a 
righteous God. | They that rule over 
them make them to howl. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘They that are lords over them 
make their boast cf it.’ Noyes renders 
it, ‘And their tyrants exult.’ The LXX. 


laid the land waste, and remember also; render it, ‘My people are taken away 
how JT have delivered it from these op-| for nought: wonder ye, and raise a 
pressions, With the same certainty, and; mournful cry’ (cAoavgsrs). Jerome ren- 
the same ease, I can deliver the people] ders it, ‘Their lords act unjustly, and 
from the captivity at Babylon.’ The they therefore howl when they are de- 
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G Therefore my people shall know 
my name: therefore they shall know 
in that day that I am he that doth 
speak : behold, it és I. 
7 How beautiful ¢ upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bring- 


oe — 


livered to torments.’ Aben Ezra sup- 
poses that by ‘their lords’ here, or those 
who rule over them, are meant the rulers 
of the Jewish people, and that the idea 
is, that they lament and howl over the 
calamities and oppressions of the people. 
But it is probable, after all, that our 
translators have given the true sense of 
the text, and that the idea is, that they 
were suffering such grievous oppressions 
in Babylon as to make them lift up the 
cry of lamentation and of grief. This 
was a reason why God should interpose 
as he had done in former times, and 
bring deliverance. {J And my name 
continually every day is blasphemed. 
That is, in Babylon. The proud and 
oppressive Babylonians delight to add to 
the sorrows of the exiles by reproaching 
the name of their God, and by saying 
that he was unable to defend them and 
their city from ruin. ‘This is the third 
reason why God would interpose to 
rescue them. ‘The three reasons in this 
verse are, that they had been taken away 
for nought; that they were suffering 
grievous and painful oppression; and 
that the name of God was reproached. 
On all these accounts he felt that he 
had something to do in Babylon, and 
that his interposition was demanded. 

6. Therefore my people shall know ; 
my name. The idea in this verse is, | 
that his people should have such exhibi- | 
tions of his power as to furnish to them 
demonstration that he was God. 

7. How beautiful upon the mountains. : 
This passage is applied by Paul to the 
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eth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings 
of ¢ good, that publisheth salvation; 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reign- 


eth ! 
a Na.1.15; Ro.10.15. 6 ch.25.6,7; Ca.2.8. ¢ Lu.2.10,11. 


and that the holy city and its temple 
were again to rive with splendour, and 
that peace and plenty and joy were to 
be spread over the land. Such a mes- 
senger coming with haste, the prophet 
says, would be a beautiful object. Some 
have supposed (see Campbeil on the 
Gospels, Diss. v. p. 11, § 3, 4), that the 
idea here is, that the feet of messengers 
when they travelled in the dust were 
naturally offensive and disgusting, but 
that the messenger of peace and pros- 
perity to those who had been oppressed 
and afflicted by the ravages of war, was 
so charming as to transform a most dis- 
agreeable into a pleasing object. But I 
cannot see any such allusion here. It 
is true that the feet of those who had 
travelled fav in dry and dusty roads 
would present a spectacle offensive to 
the beholder ; and it is true also, as Dr. 
Campbell suggests, that the considera- 
tion that they who were coming were 
messengers of peace and safety would 
convert deformity into beauty, and make 
us behold with delight this indication of 
their embassy. But it seems to me that 
this passage has much higher beauty. 
The idea in the mind of the prophet is 
not, that the messenger is so near that 
the sordid appearance of his feet could 
be seen. The beholder is supposed to 
be standing amidst the ruins of the de- 
solated city, and the messenger is scen 
running on the distant hills. ‘The long 
anticipated herald announcing that these 
ruins are to rise, at length appears. Seen 
on the distant hills, running rapidly, he 


ministers of the gospel (sce Rom. x. 15).! is a beautiful object. It is his feet, his 
The meaning here seems to be this :! running, his haste, that attracts atten- 
Isaiah was describing the certain return’ tion; an indication that he bears a 
of the Jews to their own land. IIesecs message of joy, and that the nation is 
in vision the heralds announcing their about to be restored. Nahum, who is 
return to Jerusalem running on the dis- ' supposed to have lived after Isaiah, has 
tant hills, A herald bearing good news evidently copied from him this beautifu! 
is a beautiful object; and he says that image :— 

his feet are beautiful ; z.¢., his running | . 

is beautiful. He came to declare that | eas spon the aionunee the tees Ob tReT: 
the long and painful captivity was closed, ! Of him that announceth peace; 
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8 Thy watchmen shall lift up the 
voice ; with the voice together shall 
they sing; for they shall see «eye 


ne eee ee 


Celebrate, O Judah, thy festivals: perform thy 


vows; 
For no more shall pass through thee the wicked 


one; 

Tie is utterly cut off. Nah. i. 15. 
That publisheth peace. This declara- 
tion is general, that the coming of such 
a messenger would be attended with joy. 
The particular and special idea here is, 
that it would be a joyful announcement 
that this captivity was ended, and that 
Zion was about to be restored. That 
bringeth good tidings of good. He an- 
nounces that which is good or which is 
a joyful message. {J That saith unto 
Zon, thy God reigneth. That is, thy 
God has delivered the people from their 
captivity, and is about to reign again in 
Zion. ‘This was applied at first to the 
return from the captivity. Paul, as 
has been already observed, applies it to 
the ministers of the gospel. That is, 
it is language which will well express 
the nature of the message which the 
ministers of the gospel bear to their 
fellow-men. ‘The sense is here, that the 
coming of a messenger bringing good 
tidings is universally agreeable to men. 
And it the coming of a messenger an- 
nouncing that peace is made, is pleasant ; 
or if the coming of such a messenger 
declaring that the captivity at Babylon 
was ended, was delightful, how much 
more so should be the coming of the 
herald announcing that man may be at 
peace with his Maker ? 

8. Thy watchmen. This language is 
taken from the custom of placing watch- 
men on the walls of a city, or on elevated 
towers, who could see if an enemy ap- 
proached, and who of course would be 
the first to discern a messenger at a 
distance who was coming to announce 
good news. ‘The idea is, that there 
would be as great joy at the announce- 
ment of the return of the exiles, as if 
they who were stationed on the wall 
should see the long-expected herald on 
tho distant hills, coming to announce 
that they were about to return, and that 
the city and temple were about to be 
rebuilt. It was originally applicable to 
the return from Babylon. 
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to eye, when the Lonrp shall bring 
again Zion. 


@ 1 Cor.13.13, 


tains also the general truth that they 
who are appointed to watch over Zion 
and its interests, will rejoice at all the 
tokens of God's favour to his people, and 
especially when he comes to bless them 
after long times of darkness, depression, 
and calamity. It is by no means, there- 
fore, departing from the spirit of this 
passage, to apply it to the joy of the 
ministers of religion in the visits of 
Divine mercy to a church and people. 
q Shalt lift up the voice. That is, with 
rejoicing. { With the voice together 
shall they sing. They shall mingle their 
praises and thanksgivings. The idea 
is, that all who are appointed to guard 
Zion, should fecl a common interest in 
her welfare, and rejoice when the Lord 
comes to visit and bless his people. ‘The 
lebrew here is more abrupt and em- 
phatic than our common translation 
would make it. It is literally, «The 
voice of thy watchmen! ‘They lift up 
the voice together; they sing ’—as if 
the prophet suddenly heard a shout. It 
is the exulting shout of the watchmen 
of Zion; and it comes as one voice, with 
no discord, no jarring, | For they shall 
see eyc to cye. Lowth renders this, ‘For 
face to face shall they sec.’ Noyes, ‘For 
with their own eyes shall they behold.’ 
Jerome renders it, Oculo ad oculum— 
‘Eye to eye.’ The LXX. render it, 
"Opdaarseed reis tpdaarpods, x.7.4.—' Eyes 
shall look to eyes when the Lord shall 
have merey upon Zion.’ Interpreters 
have been divided in regard to its mean- 
ing. The sense may be, either that 
they shall sec face to face, .¢., distinctly, 
clearly, as when one is near another; or 
it may mean that they shall be enticed 
—they shall contemplate the same ob- 
ject, or look steadily at the same thing. 
Rosenmiiller,Gesenius, Forerius, Junius, 
and some others, understand it in the 
former sense. So the Chaldee, ‘For 
they shal] see with their own eyes the 
great things which the Lord will do 
when he shall bring back his own glory 
to Zion.’ The phrase in Hebrew occurs 
in no other place, except in Num. xiv. 
14, which our translators have rendered, 
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9 Break forth into joy, sing to-| 10 The «Lorn hath made bare 
sether, ve waste places of Jerusa-|his holy arm in the eyes of all the 
em: for the Lorp hath comforted | nations ; and all the ends of the 
his people, he hath redeemed Jeru-| earth shall sce the salvation of our 


salem. God. 
a Ps.98,2,3. & £u.3.6. 


For thou, Lorp, art seen face to face.’ | restore them to their own land. It is 
Ileb, ‘Eye to eye;’ that is, near, openly, | nut a departure from the sense of the 
manifestly, without any veil or interpos- | passage, however, to apply it in a more 
ing medium. ‘The expression, ‘face to} general manner, and to use it as demon- 
face,’ meaning openly, plainly, mani- | strating that any signal interposition of 
festly, as one sees who is close to another, | God in favour of his people should be 
occurs frequently in the Bible (see Gen. | the occasion of joy, and shall lead the 
xxxii. 30; Ex, xxxiii. 11; Deut. v. 4;| ministers of religion to exult in God, 
xxxiv. 10; Judg. vi. 22; Prov. xxvii. 19; | and to praise his name. 

Ezek. xxx. 35; Acts xxv. 16; 1 Cur.| 9. Break forth into joy. Jerusalem, 
xiii, 12; 2 John 12; 3 John 14). Sojat the time here referred to, was lying 
the phrase, ‘mouth to mouth,’ occurs| waste and in ruins. This call on the 
in a similar sense (Num. xii. 8). And] waste. places of Jerusalem to break out 
there can be but little doubt, it seems | into expressions of praise, is in accord- 
to me, that this is the sense here, and | ance with a style which frequently oc- 
that the prophet means to say, that the} curs in Isaiah, and in other sacred 
great and marvellous doings of Jenovan | writers, by which inanimate objects are 
would be seen openly and manifestly, | called on to manifest their joy (see Notes 
and that the watchmen would thence| on ch. xiv. 7,8; xlii. 11). Q For the 
have occasion to rejoice. Another reason | Lorp hath comforted his people. That is, 
for this opinion, besides the fact that it} he does comfort his people, and redeem 
accords with the common usage, is, that! them. ‘This is seen by the prophet in 
the phrase, ‘to sce eye to eye,’ in the! vision, and to his view it is represented 
sense of being united and harmonious, | as if it were passing before his eyes. 
is not very intelligible. It is not easy| i He hath redeemed Jerusalem. On 
to form an image or conception of the! the meaning of the word ‘redeemed,’ 
watchman in this attitude as denoting | sce Notes on ch. xliii. 1-3. ‘The idea 
harmony. To look into the eyes of| here is, that Jruovan was about to 
each other docs not of necessity denote; restore his people from their long cap- 
harmony, for men oftentimes do this for | tivity, and again to cause Jerusalem to 
other purposes. The idea therefore is, | be rebuilt. 

that when Jewovan should bring back] 10. he Lorp hath sade bare his 
and bless his people, the watchmen] holy arm. ‘That is, in delivering his 
would have a full and glorious exhibition | people from bondage, This metaphor 
of his mercy and goodness, and the re-| is taken from warriors, who made bare 
sult would be, that they would greatly |the arm for battle; ond the sense is, 
rejoice, and unitedly celebrate his name. | that God had come to the rescue of his 
According to this interpretation, it does| people as a warrior, and that his inter- 
not mean that the ministers of religion | positions would be seen and recognized 
would have the same precise views, or | andacknowledged by all the nations, The 
embrace the same doctrines, however metaphor is derived from the manner in 
true this may be, or however desirable| which the Orientals dressed. The fol- 
in itself, but that they would have an| lowing extract from Jowett’s Christian 
open, clear, and bright manifestation of| Rvscarches will explain the language : 
the presence of God, and would lift up| —* The loose sleeve of the Arab shirt, 
their voices together with exultation| as well as that of the outer garment, 
and praise. {| When the Lord shall| leaves the arm so completely free, that 
bring again Zion. Zion here denotes} in an instant the left hand passing up 
the people who dwelt in Jerusalem; and| the right arm makes it bare; and this 
the idea is, when the Lord shall again! is done when a person, a so‘dier, fur ex- 
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11 Depart ¢ye, depart ye, go ye 
out from thence, touch 2no unclean 
thing ; go ye out of the midst of 


ample, about to strike with the sword, 


intends to give the arm full play. The 
image represents Jeuovat as suddenly 
prepared to inflict some tremendous, yet 
righteous judgment, so effectual ‘ that 
all the ends of the earth shall see the 
salvation of God.’ ‘The phrase ‘ holy 
arm,’ seems to mean that God would be 
engaged in a holy and just cause. It 
would not be an arm of conquest, or of 
oppression ; but it would be made bare 
in a holy cause, and all its inflictions 
would be righteous, {] And all the ends 
of the earth. For an explanation of the 
phrase ‘ the ends of the earth,’ sec Notes 
on ch. xl. 28. The meaning here is, 
that the deliverance of his people referred 
to would be so remarkable as to be con- 
spicuous to all the world. The most 
distant nations would see it, and would 
be constrained to recognize his hand. 
Tt was fulfilled in the rescue of the nation 
from the captivity at Babylon. ‘The 
conquest of Babylon was an event that 
was so momentous in its cousequences, 
as to be known to all the kingdoms of 
the earth ; and the proclamation of Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 1, 2), and the consequent re- 
storation of his people to their own land, 
were calculated to make the name of 
Jenovan known to all nations. 

1L. Depart ye, depart ye. This is a 
direct address to the exiles in their cap- 
tivity. The same command occurs in 
ch. xlviii. 20 (see Notes on that place). 
It is repeated here for the sake of em- 
phasis ; and the urgency of the command 
implies that there was some delay likely 
to be apprehended on the part of the 
exiles themselves. The fact seems to 
have been, that though the captivity 
was at first attended with every circum- 
stance fitted to give pain, and though 
they were subjected to many privations 
and sorrows in Babylon (see Ps.exxxvii.), 
yet that many of them became strongly 
attached to a residence there, and were 
strongly indisposed to return. They 
were there seventy years. Most of those 
who were made captive would have died 
before the close of the exile. Their 
children, who constituted the generation 
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her; be ¢ye clean, that bear the 
vessels of the Lorn. 
a Zec.2.6,7; 2Co 6.17; Re.18.4. 

6 Le.15,5,&e.; Hag.2.13, ¢ Le.22.3,&c, 
to whom the command to return would 
be addressed, would have known thie 
Jand of their fathers only by report. It 
was a distant land; and was to be 
reached only by a long and perilous 
journey across a pathless desert. They 
had been born in Babylon. It was their 
home; and there were the graves of their 
parents and kindred. Some had been 
advanced to posts of office and honour : 
many, it is probable, had lands, and 
friends, and property in Babylon. The 
consequence would, therefore, be, that 
there would be strong reluctance on 
their part to leave the country of their 
exile, and to encounter the perils and 
trials incident to a return to their own 
land. It is not improbable, also, that 
many of them may have formed impro- 
per connections and attachments in that 
distant land, and that they would be 
unwilling to relinquish them, and return 
to the land of their fathers. Tt was 
necessary, therefore, that the most urgent 
commands should be addressed to them, 
and the strongest motives presented to 
them, to induce them to return to the 
country of their fathers. And after all, 
it is evident that but comparatively a 
small portion of the exile Jews ever were 
prevailed on to leave Babylon, and to 
adventure upon the perilous journey of 
a return to Zion. QJ Zouch no unclean 
thing. Separate yourselves wholly from 
an idolatrous nation, and preserve your- 
selves pure. ‘The apostle Paul (2 Cor. 
vi. 17, 18) has applied this to Chris- 
tians, and uses it as expressing the 
obligation to come out from the world, 
and to be separate from all its influences. 
Babylon is regarded by the apostle as 
not an unapt emblem of the world, and 
the command to come out from her as 
not an improper expressiot of the obli- 
gation to the friends of the Redeemer 
to be separate from all that is evil. 
John (Rev. xviii. 4) has applied this 
passage also to denote the duty of true 
Christians to separate themselves from 
the mystical Babylon—the papal com- 
munity—and not to be partaker of her 
sins. The passage is applied in both 
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12 For ye shall not go out with! will go before you ; and the God of 
haste, nor go by flight: for the Lonp, Israel } wild be your rereward. 


1 yuther you up. 


these instances, because Babylon, inj means properly fo collect, to gather to- 
Scripture language, is regarded as em- | gether, as fruits, &e. It is then applied 
blematie of whatever is oppressive, | to the act of bringing up the rear of an 
roud, arrogant, persecuting, impure, | army ; and means to be a rear-ward, or 
and abominable. { That bear the vessels | guard, agmen claudere—as coiiccting, 
of the Lorn. That bear again to your| and bringing together the stragglers, 
own land the sacred vessels of the sanc-| and defending the army in its march, 
tuary. It is to be remembered that| from an attack in the reav. The LXX. 
when the Jews were taken to Babylon, | render it, ‘The God of Israel is he who 
Nebuchadnezzar carried there all the: collects you’ (6 lairuvdyav juts), te, 
sacred utensils of the temple, and that | brings up the rear, ‘The Chaldee, ‘ The 
they were used in their festivals as; God of Israel will collect together your 
common vessels in Babylon (2 Chron. | captivity.’ — Here the chapter should 
xxxvii. 18; Dan. v. 2-5). These vessels | have closed, for here closes the account 
Cyrus commanded to be again restored, | of the return of the exiles from Babylon, 
when the exiles returned to their own| The mind of the prophet seems here to 
land (Ezra i. 7-11), ‘They whose office | leave the captive Jews on their way to 
it was to carry them, were the pricsts | their own Jand, with Jenova going at 
and Levites (Num. i. 50; iv. 15); and! their head, and guarding the rear of the 
the command here pertains particularly returning band, and to have passed to 
to them. ‘They were required to be, the contemplation of him of whose com- 
holy ; to feel the importance of their) ing all these events were preliminary 
office, and to be separate from all that| and introductory—the Messiah. Per- 
is evil. The passage has no original re-| haps the rationale of this apparent tran- 
ference to ministers of the gospel, but| sition is this. Tt is undoubtedly the 
the principle is implied that they whoj doctrine of the Bible that he who was 
are appointed to serve God as his min-| revealed as the guide of his people in 
isters in any way should be pure and| ancient times, and who appeared under 
holy. various names, as ‘the angel of Jxno- 
12. For ye shall not go out with haste. | van,’ ‘the angel of the covenant,’ &c., 
As if driven out, or compelled to fice. | was he who afterwards became incarnate 
You shall not-go from Babylon as your} —the Saviour of the world, So the 
fathers went from Egypt, in a rapid| prophet scems to have regarded him ; 
flight, and in a confused and tumultu-| and here fixing his attention on the Jx- 
ous manner (sce Deut. xvi. 3). The idea} wovan who was thus to cuide his people 
here is, that they should have time to| and be their defence, by an easy tran- 
prepare themselves to go out, and to| sition the mind is carried forward to 
become fit to bear the vessels of the| the time when he would be incarnate, 
Lord. It was a fact that when they | and would die for men. Leaving, there- 
left Babylon they did it with the utmost | fore, so to spealk, the contemplation of 
deliberation, and had ample time to| him as conducting his people across the 
make any preparation that was neces- | barren wastes which separated Babylon 
sary. {| For the Lon will go before you.| from Judea, the mind is, by no unna- 
Jeuovan will conduct you, as a general) tural transition, carried forward to the 
advances at the head of an army. The time when he would become a man of 
gure here is taken from the march of an | sorrows, and would redeem and save the 
stmy, and the image is that of Jenovan| world. According to this supposition, it 
as the leader or head of the host in the] is the same glorious Being whom Isaiah 
march through the desert between Ba-} sees as the protector of his people, and 
pylon and Jerusalem (sce Notes on ch.| almost in the same instant as the man 
x}. 3,4). J And the God of Isracl will] of sorrows; and the contemplation of 
be your rereward. Marg. ‘Gather you| him as the suffering Messiah becomes 
ap.’ ‘The Hebrew word used here (49¥){ so absorbing and intense, that he ab- 
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CHAPTERS LIT. 13-15; LITI. 


TuE most important portion of Isaiah, and of 
the Old Testament, commences here, and here 
enould have been the beginning of a new chap- 
ter. It is the description of the suffering Mes- 
siah, and is continued to the close of the next 
Chapter. As the closing verses of this chapter 
are connected with the foliowing chapter, and as 
it is of great impertance to have just views of 
the design of this portion of Isaiah, it is proper 
in this place to give an analysis of this part of 
the prophecy. And as no other part of the Bible 
has excited so much the attention of the friends 
and foes of Christianity; as so yarious and con- 
flicting views have prevailed in regard to its 
meaning: and as the proper interpretation of 
the passage must haye an important bearing on 
the controversy with Jews and infidels, and on 
the practical views of Christians, I shall be jus- 
tified in going into an examination of its mean- 
ing at considerably greater length than has been 
dcemed necessary in other portions of the pro- 
pheey. It may be remarked in general—-(1.) That 
if the common interpretation of the passage, as 
describing a suffering Saviour, be correct, then 
it settles the controversy with the Jews, and de- 
monstrates that their notions of the Messiah are 
false. (2.) If this was written at the time when 
it is claimed by Christians to have been written, 
then it settles the controversy with infidels. 
The description is so particular and minute; the 
correspondence with the life, the character, and 
the death of the Lord Jesus, is so complete, that 
it could not have been the result of conjecture 
or accident. At the same time, it is a corre- 
spondence which could not have been brought 
about by an impostor who meant to ayail him- 
self of this ancient prophecy to promote his de- 
signs; fora large portion of the circumstances 
are such as did noé depend on himself, but grew 
out of the feclings and purposes of others. On 
the supposition that this had been found as an 
ancient prophecy, it would have been impossible 
Jor any impostor so to huve shaped the course of 
events as to have made his character and life ap- 
pear lo be a fulfilment of it. And unless the 
infidel could either make it out that this pro- 


ruptly closes the description of him as 
the guide of the exiles to their own land. 
He sees him as a sufferer. Ile sees the 
manner and the design of his death. 
Ile contemplates the certain result of 
that humiliation and death in the spread 
of the (rue religion, and in the extension 
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phecy was not in existence, or that, being it 
existence, it was possible for a deceiver fo create 
an exact coincidence between it and his life and 
character and death, then, in all honesty, he 
should admit that it was given by inspiration, 
and that the Bibleistrue. (8.)Acorrect exposi- 
tion of this will be of inestimable value in giving 
to the Christian just views of the atonement, 
and of the whole doctrine of redemption. Pro- 
bably in no portion of the Bible of the same 
length, not even in the New Testament, is there 
to be found so clear an exhibition of the purpose 
for which the Saviour died. I shall endeavour, 
therefore, to prepare the way for an exposition 
of the passage, by a consideration of several 
points that are necessary to a correct under- 
standing of it. 


§1. Lvidence that it was toritten before the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 


On this point there will be, and can be, no 
dispute among Jews und Christians. The gene- 
ral argument to prove this, is the same as tl:at 
which demonstrates that Isaiah wrote at all be- 
fore that time. For a view of this, the reader is 
referred to the Introduction. But this general 
argument may be presented in a more specific 
form, and includes the following particulars :— 
(1.) It is quoted in the New ‘Testument as part 
of the prophetic writings then well known (sec 
Matt. viii. 17; John xii. 38; Acts viii. 29-35; 
Rom. x. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 21-25), That the passage 
was in existence at the time when the New Tes. 
tament was written, is manifest from these quo- 
tations. So far as the argument with the infidel 
is concerned, it is immaterial whether it was 
written 700 years before the events took place, 
or only fifly, or ten. It would still be prophecy, 
and it would still be incumbent on him to show 
how it came to be so accurately accomplished. 
(2.) It is quoted and translated by writers who 
undoubtedly lived before the Christian era. 
Thus, it is found in the Septuagiut, and in the 
Chaldce—both of which cau be demonstrated to 
have been made befere Christ was born. (8.) 
There is not the slightest evidence that it has 
been interpolated or corrupted, or changed so ag 
to adapt it to the Lord Jesus. It is the same in 
all copies, and in all versions. (4.) It has never 


ward, therefore, to the end of Isaiah, we 


meet with no reference, if we except in 
a very few instances, to the condition 
of the exiles in Babylon, or to their re- 
turn to their own land. The mind of 
the prophet is absorbed in describing the 
glories of the Messiah, and the certaia 


of his kingdom among men. Tlencefor- : spread of his gospel around the globe. 
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even been pretended thatit has been introduced 
for the purpose of furnishing an argument for the 
truth of Christianity. No infidel has ever pre- 
tended that it does not stand on the same fuot- 
ing as any other portion of Isaiah. (5.) It is 
such a passage as Jews would not have forged. 
It is opposed to all their prevailing notions of 
the Messiah. They have anticipated a magni- 
ficent temporal prince and a conqueror: and onc 
of the main reasons why they have rejected tho 
Lord Jesus has keen, that he was obscure in his 
origin, poor, despised, and put to death; in 
other words, because he has corresponded so 
entirely with the description here. No passage 
of the Old Testament has ever given them greater 
perplexity than this, and it is morally certain 
that if the Jews had ever forged a pretended 
prophecy of the Messiah, it would not have been 
in the language of this portion of Isaiah. They 
would have described him as the magnificent 
successor of David and Solomon; as a mighty 
prince and a warrior; as the head of univers:l 
empire, and would have said that by his victo- 
rious arms he would subdue the earth to him- 
eelf, and would make Jerusalem the capital of 
the world. They never would have described 
him as despised and rejected of men, and as 
tiaking his grave with the wicked in his death, 
(6.) Christians could not haye forged and inter- 
polated this, The Jews have always jealously 
guarded their own Scriptures; and nothing 
would have so certainly excited their attention 
as an attempt to interpolate a passage like this, 
furnishing at once an irrefragable argument 
against their opinions of the Messiah, and so 
obviously applicable to Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is, moreover, true, that no Jewish writer has 
ever pretended that the passage has either becn 
forged, or changed in any way, so as to accom- 
modate it to the opinions of Christians respect- 
ing the Messiah. These remarks may seem to 
be unnecessary, and this argument useless, to 
those who have examined the autlenticity of 
the sacred writings. They are of use only in 
the argument with the enemies of Christianity, 
For, if this passage was written at the time when 
it is supposed to have been, and if it had re- 
ference to the Lord Jesus, then it demonstrates 
that Isaiah was inspired, and furnishes an argu- 
ment for the truth of revelation which is irre- 
fragable. It is incumbent on the unbeliever to 
destroy all the alleged proofs that it was written 
by Isaiah, or, as an honest man, he should admit 
the truth of inspiration and of prophecy, and 
yield his heart to the influence of the truth of 
the Bible. In general, it may be observed, that 
an attempt to destroy the credibility of this por- 
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hundred years before the Christian era, would 
destroy the credibility of all the ancient writings; 
and that we have as much evidence that this is 
the preduction of Isaiah, as we have of the 
ercdibility or the authenticity of the writings of 
Humer or Herodotus, 


$2. Hislory of the interpretation of the passage 
by the Jews. 


In order to a clear understanding of the pas- 
sage, it is proper ta give a summary view of the 
modes of interpretation which have prevailed in 
regard to it both among Jews and Christians. 
For this historical view, I am indebted mainly to 
Hengstenberg, Chris. i. p. 484, 8g. The several 
opinions which have prevailed among the Jewish 
expositors are the following :— 

There is the fullest evidence that the passage 
was applied by the early Jews, both before and 
after the birth of Jesus, to the Messiah, until 
they were pressed by its application to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and were compelled in self-defence to 
adopt some other mode of interpretation; and 
even after that, it is evident, also, that not a few 
of the better and more pious portion of the Jew- 
ish nation still continued to regard it as descrip- 
tive of the Messiah. So obvious is the applica- 
tion to the Messiah, so clear and full is the 
description, that many of them have adopted 
the opinion that there would be two Messiahs, 
one a suffering Messiah, and the other a glorious 
and triumphant prince and conqueror. The Old 
Testament plainly foretold that the Messiah 
would be ‘God and man; exalted and debased ; 
master and servant; priest and victim; prince 
aud subject; involved in death, and yet a victor 
over death; rich and poor; a king, a conqueror, 
glorious; a man of griefs, exposed to infirmities, 
unknown, and in a state of abjection and humi- 
lintion.’—(Calmet.) All these apparently con- 
tradictory qualities had their fulfilment in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth; but they were the 
source of great difficulty to the Jews, and have 
led to the great variety of opinions which have 
prevailed among them in regard tohim. Inthe 
Lord Jesus they harmonize ; but when the Jews 
resolved to reject him, they were at once thrown 
into endless embarrassment in regard to the 
character, coming, and work of Jim whom they 
had so long expected, The following extract 
from Calmet (Dic.) will explain some of the mo 
dern prevailing views of him, aud is necessary 
toa clear understanding of the grounds which 
have been taken in the interpretation of this 
prophecy:—‘ Some of them, as the fumous Hillel, 
who lived, according to the Jews, before Christ, 
maintain that the Messiah was already come in 


tion of Isaiah as having been written several! the person of Ilezekiah; others, that the belief 
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of the coming of the Messiah is no article of 
faith. Buxtorf saya, that the greater part of 
the modern Rabbins believe that the Messinh 
has been come a good while, but keeps himself 
concealed in some part of the world or other, 
and will not manifest himself, because of the sins 
of the Jews. Jarchi affirms, that the Hebrews 
believe that the Messinh was born on the day of 
the last destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Some assign him the terrestrial paradise for his 
habitation; others the city of Rome, where, ac- 
cording to the Talmudists, he keeps himself 
concealed among the leprous and infirm, at the 
gate of the city, expecting Elias to come and 
manifest him. A great number believe that he 
ig yet to come, but they are strangely divided 
about the time and the circumstances of his 
coming. Some expect him at the end of 6000 
years. Kimchi, who lived in the twelfth century, 
believed that the coming of the Messiah was very 
near. Some have fixed the time of the end of 
their misfortunes to A.D. 1492, others to 1598, 
others to 1600, others yet later. Last of all, tired 
out with these uncertainties, they have pro- 
nounced an anathema against any who shall 
pretend to calculate the time of the coming of 
the Messiah.’ 

It is capable, however, of clear demonstration, 
that the ancient Jews, before the birth of Jesus, 
were not thus embarrassed in the interpreta- 
tien of their own prophets. The fullowing ex- 
tracts from their writings will show that the 
opinion early prevailed that the passage before 
us had reference to the Messialt, and that they 
had to some extent right views of him. Even 
by the later Jewish interpreters who give a dif- 
ferent exposition of the prophecy, it is udmitted 
that it was formerly referred to the Messiah. 
This is admitted by Aben Fzra, Jarchi, Abar- 
banel, and Bfoses Nachmanides, Among the 
testimonies of the ancient Jews are the follow- 
ing:—The Chaldce Paraphrast, Jonathan, ex- 
pressly refers it to the Messiah. Thus, in ver. 
18 of this chapter, he renders the first member, 
‘Behold, my servant the Messiah shall prosper.’ 
Thus, in the Medrasch Tanchuma (an o!d com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch), on the words ‘ Be- 
hold, my servant shall prosper,’ it is remarked, 

This is the king Messiah, who is high, and lifted 
up, and very exalted, higher than Abraham, 
exaited above Moses, higher than the minister. 
‘ng ange's.’ Similar is the language of Rabbi 
Moses Haddarschan on Gen. i. 3: ‘Jenova 
spake: Messiah, my righteous one, those who 
are concealed with thee, will be such that their 
sins will bring a heavy yoke upon thee. The 
Messiah answered: Lord of the world, I cheer- 
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Immediately, therefore, the Messiah tock upon 
himself, out of love, all torments and sufferings, 
as it is written in Isa. liii., “He was abused and 
oppressed.”’ Many other passages may be seen 
collected by Hengstenberg, Chris. i. 485, 488. 
But this interpretation was abandoned by the 
Jewish interpreters when the passage was urged 
aginst them by Christiana as demonstrating 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, and 
when they could not reconcile it with their pre- 
vailing notions that the Messiah was to be a 
Magnificent temporal prince. Gesenius asserts 
that ‘the later Jews, no doubt, relinquished 
this interpretation in cousequence of their con- 
troversy with Christians.’ The Jews early 
formed the opinion that the Messiah was to be 
aking like David and Solomon, and was to be 
distinguished as # conqueror. They, therefore, 
looked exclusively at the passages of the Old 
Testament which spoke of his exaltation, and 
they were rendcred averse to applying a passage 
like this to him, which spoke of his poverty, re- 
jection, humiliation, and death. They did not, 
or would not, understand how passages appar- 
ently so contradictory, could be applied to the 
same individual; and they therefure fixed their 
attention on those which predicted his exaltation 


and majesty, und rejected the idea that the 


Messiah would be a sufferer. So long as they 
applied this portion of Isaiah to the Messiah, 
they could not deny that there was a remarkable 
correspondence between it and Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, and they were unable to meet the force of 
the arguinent thence derived in favour of his 
claims to the Messiahship. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, for the Jews to seek some other 
explanation of the passage, and to deny that it 
had reference to the Messiah. Accordingly, the 
great effort of the Jewish interpreters has been 
to ascertain to whom the passage can be made, 
with any show of probability, to apply. The 
great mass agree that it is not to be applied to 
the Messinh, and this is now the prevailing 
opinion among them, 

Among the more modern Jewish expositors 
who agree that the passage is not to be applied 
to the Messiah, the following opinions have pre- 
Failed :— 

1. The most commonly received opinion is, 
that it refers to the Jewish people. This is the 
opinion of Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbancl, 
and Lipmann. According to them, the prophecy 
describes the condition of the Jews in their pre- 
sent calamity and exile; the firmness with which 
they endure it for the honour of God, and resist 
every temptation to forsake his Jaw and worship; 
and the prosperity, honour, and glory which they 


fully take upon myself those plagues and sorrows, | shall olitain in the time of their redemption. In 
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ch. lili. 1-10, the heathen are regarded as spenk- 
ing, and making an humble and penitential 
sonfession that they have hitherto mistaken the 
people of God, and unjustly despised them on 
atcount of their sufferings, since it now appears 
trom their exaltation that those sufferings have 
Got been inflicted on them onaccountof theirsins. 

2, Others take the appellation, ‘salvation of 
JEHOVAH,’ in the passage, to mean, the pious 
portion of the nation taken collectively, and re- 
garded as making a kind of vicarious satisfuc- 
tion for the ungodly. This class of interpreters 
among the Jews, however, has been small. 
They refer it to those among them who cndure 
much aflliction and suffering, but more espe- 
cially to those who are publicly put to death. 
They mention particularly Rabbi Akiba as one 
who suffered martyrdom in this manner. This 
interpretation retains, indeed, the essential idea 
of substitution which runs through the passage, 
and it is not improbable that it is on this account 
that it has found so little favour with the modern 
Jews, since they reject with abhorrence the whole 
doctrine of vicarious sufferings as designed to 
make an atonement for others. 

3. Afew others among the Jews make the 
passage refer to an individual. Abarbanel, be- 
sides supposing that it refers to the Jewish peo- 
ple in general, suggests also that it may refer 
particularly to Isaiah. Rabbi Saadias Maggaon 
explained the whole as referring to Jeremiah, 
Still the passage is so plain in its gencral mean- 
ing, the reference to the Messiah is so obvious, 
that the Rabbins have not been able, with all 
their ingenuity, to propose an interpretation that 
shall be entirely satisfactory to their nation. 
Ithas probably becn the means of the conversion 
of more Jews from the errors of their system to 
Christianity, than any other portion of their 
Scriptures, We know that, as it was explained 
and applicd by Philip, it was the means of the 
conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii, 
97-40). And so Jo. Isaac Levita, a learned Jew, 
says it was the means of first leading him to the 
Christian religion. ‘I frankly confess,’ says he, 
‘tlt this chapter first conducted me to the 
Christina faith. For more than a thousand 
times 1 read this chapter, and accurately com. 
pared it with many translations, I found that 
6 contained a hundred more mysteries respect. 
ing Christ, than are found in any version.’ Many 
similar instances occur, says Hengstenberg, in 
te reports of Missionarics among the Jews. 


$3. History of the interpretation of the passage 
by Christians. 


For reventeen centurics the view which was 
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fathers of the Christian church it was regarded 
as having an indisputable reference to Christ. 
In their arguments with the Jews, it was quoted 
as containing a full refutation of their opinions 
respecting the Messiah, and as demonstrating 
that Jesus of Nazareth was he who had been so 
long announced by the propkets as ‘he who was 
tocome.’ In their arguments with infidels, it 
was a strong proof to which they appealed of 
the truth of revelation; and in their homilies 
and expositions it was referred uniformly to the 
Lord Jesus. If we except Grotius, who sup- 
posed that it referred to Jeremiah, who, he says 
(Note on ch. lii. 13), was figura Christi—the 
type of the Messiah—it was not till the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century that this inter- 
pretation begau to be called in question, The 
reason why the uniform exposition of the Chris- 
tian church was abandoned then by any was, 
that it could x0 longer be retained consistently 
with the notions which prevailed, especially in 
Germany, of the Bible. The grand principle 
which began to prevail in the interpretation of 
the Bible was, that alZ which is there recorded 
is to be accounted for on natural principles. 
But if this passege refers to the Messiah, it har- 
monizes so exactly with the life and character of 
the Redeemer, and it is so entirely removed 
from the possible range of mere conjecture, that 
it cannot be accounted for except on the sup- 
position of supernatural revelation. Many pro- 
fessed Christian interpreters, therefore, have 
sought other ways of explaining it, and hare 
diligently inquired to whom it referred. As a 
specimen of the manner in which the exposition 
of the Bible has been conducted in Germany, we 
may just refer to the opinions which have pre- 
vailed in the interpretation of this, the plainest 
ud most splendid of ali the prophecies pertain- 
ing to the Messiah. 

1. Comparatively the greatest number of the 
non-Messianie interpreters make the whole 
Jewish people the subject. A large number of 
German expositors, whose names may be sccn 
in Hengstenberg’s Christol. i. 494, have adopted 
this view. The only difference between this in- 
terpretation and that adopted by the later Jews 
is, that the German critics suppose it refcrs 
to the Jews in the Babylonish exile, while the 
Jews suppose that it refers to their untion suffer- 
ing in their present exile. 

2. It was held by Eckermann that it refers ta 
the Jewish nation in the abstract, in oppositim 
to its individual members. In other words, it 
seems to have been held that the nation In the 
abstract was guilty and was suffcring, while tic 
incividual members were innocent, aud escaped 


tuken ef this passuge was uniform, By all the! suffering and punishment. 
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3. It has been held that it refers to the pious 
eart of the Jewish people, as contrasted with the 
ungodly. This opinion was defended by Paulus. 
His view is the following: The pious part of the 
Jewish people were carried into captivity with 
{he ungodly, not on account of their own sins, 
but the sins of the latter. The ungodly inferred 
that the hope of the pious that Jenovan would 
help them was in vain, but as the exile came to 
an end, and the pious returned, they saw that 
they had erred, and that their hope was well- 
grounded. They deeply lament, therefore, that 
they have not long ago done penance. 

4. One author has maintained that the Jewish 
priesthood is the subject of the prophecy, but in 
this he stands alone. 

5. It has been maintained by others that the 
prophets collectively are referred to in the pas- 
sage. This was at first the opinion of Rosen- 
miiller, but was abandoned by him, and was then 
defended by De Wette, and is maintained by 
Geseniue. 

G. Others have referred it to some individual. 
Thus Grotius supposes that Jeremiah is meant. 
Augusti supposed that Uzziah was intended. 
Others that I{ezekiah was meant; and others 
that Isaiah here referred to himself; and others 
that it refers to some unknown prophict slain by 
the Jews in their exile; and others that it refers 
to the Maccabecs! 

These strange and absurd opinions are speci- 
mens of the unhappy manner of exposition which 
has prevailed among the German neologists ; 
and they are specimens, too, of the reluctance 
of the human mind to embrace the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and of its proneness to the wildest 
aberrations, where mere human reason is suf- 
fered to take the reins in the interpretation of 
the Bible. Perhaps there is scarcely to be found 
an instance of inderpretation that is more fitted 
to humble us in regard to the pronencess of men 
to err, than in these modes of explaining this 
beautiful portion of Isaiah. And there is not to 
be found anywhere a more striking proof of the 
reluctance of the human mind to contemplate 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer of the 
world, or to embrace the great and glorious truth 
that men can be saved only by the vicarious 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 


§ 4. Proof that it refers to the Messiah. 


More ample proof of this will be furnished in 
‘he exposition of the passage itself, than can now 
be given. But still, it may not be improper to 
refer to a few of the considerations which go to 
demonstrate that. the prophet here refers to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

L. Ile refers to an individual, and not to aj 
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people, or a nation. It is not either to the col- 
lective body of the Jewish people, or to the pious 
portion of the Jewish people, or to the collective 
body of the prophets. This is evident on the 
slightest examination of the passage. The pro- 
plet speaks of the ‘servant of Jemovan;’ and 
the whole representation is that of an individual, 
and not of any collective body of men, Thus 
his visage was marred, and his form was dis- 
figured: he was as a tender plant; he was de- 
spised; he was rejected; he was smitten, 
wounded, put to death; he made his grave with 
the wicked and with the rich. Of what collee- 
tive body of men could this be said? Low 
absurd to apply this to a zadion, or to any por- 
tion of a nation! It cenxot be applied (A) ¢o 
the whole people. In ch. liii. 3, the subject is 
called a man,’ an appellation which cannot be 
given to a nation. Nor is there an instance in 
all the sacred writings where there can be found 
such an extended allegory as this would be, on 
the supposition that this refers to the Jewish 
people. Besides, with what possible propriety 
can it be said of a nediow that it has borne the 
gricfs and carried the sorrows of others; thatit 
was stricken for the transgression of the people 
of God; that it was made an offering for sin; 
and that it made intercession for the sin of the 
transgressors? If ¢his refers to a nation, then 
all scttled views of interpretation are at an end. 
The circumstances which are usually supposed 
to mark individual existence may in all other 
circumstances in Jike manner be supposed to 
mean nations, and we shall have no longer any 
way-marks in guiding us in the interpretation 
of the plainest writings. Nor (B) can it refer 
to the pious portion of the Jewish people taken 
collectively. For the subject of the prophecy 
suffers roluntarily; he himself innocent, bears 
the sins of others (iii. 4~6, 9); his sufferings are 
the efficient cause of the righteousness of his 
people (ver. 11); and he suffers quictly and pa- 
ticntly, without allowing himself to be provoked 
to bitterness against the authors of his suffer- 
ings. Of all these four marks, not one belongs 
to the people of Isracl. For (2) they went not 
voluntarily into the Babylonish exile, but were 
carried there by violence. (8) They did not 
suffer innocently, but suffered for their sins, 
(c) The sufferings of the Jews can in no sense 
be represented as the cause of the righteousness 
of others. (d) Nor did the Jews evince that 
patience and devotedness to the will of God 
which 1s here attributed to the subject of this 
prophecy. How can it be said that they were 
led like a lamb to the slaughter, that they did 
not open the mouth te complain, when even the 
noblest and best of them poured out their sad- 
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Less in complaints and lamentations? Compare 
der. xx. 7, 8g.; xv. 10-21; Ps. exxxvii. 8, 9. 
Nor (C) can it refer to the prophets taken col- 
lectively, as Gesenius supposes. On this it is 
sufficient to ask, Where did such a collection 
of the prophets ever exist? When did they 
suffer together? What evidence is there that 
they were in exile? Where and when did they 
take upon themselves the sins of the people, or 
suffer for them, or make their grave with the 
wicked and the rich in their death, or see of the 
travail of the soul, and become the means of the 
justification of many? All that has been said 
in favour of this is so entirely the work of con- 
jecture, and is so manifestly designed ‘to evade 
the obvious reference to the Messiah, that it is 
necessary to refer to it only as a specimen of 
the manner of interpretation which has pre- 
vailed, and which still prevails in the explana- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, But ifthe passage 
docs not refer either to the collective Jewish 
people, or to the pious portion of them, or to the 
prophets regarded as a collective body, then it 
must refer to an individual, and the only ques- 
tion is whether, it refers to the Messiah, or to 
some individual cf the Jewish nation. As a 
simple and satisfactory argument that it refers 
to some individual, an appeal might be made to 
the common seuse of the mass of men, Not one 
in a million—and he not unless he had some 
favourite hypothesis to defend—would ever sup- 
pose, on reading the passage, that it could have 
any reference to a collection of people of any 
kind. But the common sense of the mass of 
men is generally the best criterion of the mean- 
ing of any written document, and the best in- 
terpreter of the Bible. 

I. If it refers to an individual, it must refer 
to the Messiah. It cannot refer to Isaiah, or 
Jeremiah, or Uzziah, or Akiba, for the following, 
among other reasons :—(a) The advocates of this 
theory have not been able to agree on any indi- 
vidual to whom it can be applied. Grotius 
suggested Jeremiah, some others Uzziah, or 
Isainh, and some of the Jews Akiba. But each 
of these theories has been confined to the single 
interpreter who suggested it, and has been re- 
jected by all the rest of the world. What better 
proof could there be that there is not even plau- 
sibility inthe statement? What stronger demon- 
stration that it is atheory got up on purpose to 
avoid the reference to the Messiah? (3) None of 
the individuals named had any claim to tlic 
statements here made respecting the individual 
sufferer. Did kings shut their mouths at them, 
and stand in awe of them? Did Jeremiah 
sprinkle many nations? Did Uzziah bear the 
griefs and the sorrows of men? Did JEnovan 
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lay on Isaiah the iniquity ufallmen? Did either 
of them make their grave with the wicked and 
the rich in their death? But if it cannot be 
shown to lave reference to any other individual, 
then the fair inference is, that it refers to the 
Messiah. 

1If, The argument that it refers to the Mfes- 
siuh has all the force of tradition in its favour. 
We have scen that the Jews, in more ancicut 
times, referred this prophecy to the Messials. 
This fact proves that such is the obvious refer. 
ence. When their minds were not prejudiced 
and blinded by their hatred of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and their opposition to his claims; when they 
were looking forward with deep anxiety to the 
coming of a deliverer, they applied this pas- 
sage to him, And though there were embar- 
rassments in their minds, and they were not 
well able to explain how this was consistent 
with what is elsewhere stuted of his exalted 
nature, yet such was its obvious reference tu 
the Messiah, that they did not dare to call it in 
question, Such was the fact in the Christian 
church for seventcen hundred years. It was 
the unbroken and the unvarying voice of inter- 
pretation. Now this proves, not indeed that it 
is necessarily the true interpretation, for that is 
to he settled on other grounds than mere tradi- 
tion, but that it is the exposition which the 
language naturally conveys. The unvarying 
selse affixed to any written document for seven- 
teen hundred yeurs, is likely to be the truc 
sense. And esnecially is this so, if the docu- 
ment in questiun has been in the hands of the 
Jearned and the unlearned; the high and the 
low; therich and the poor; the bond and the 
free; and if they concur in giving to it the same 
interpretation, such an interpretation cannot 
easily or readily be set aside. 

LV. The quotations in the New Testament 
prove that it refers to the Messiah. They goto 
demonstrate at the same time two points; first, 
that such was the prevailing mode of interpre- 
tation at that time, otherwise the passage would 
not have been quoted as proof that Jesua was 
the Messiah; and secondly, that such is the 
correct mole of interpretation. The places 
where it is quoted are the following:—1. InJohn 
xii. 37, 88, ‘But though he had done so many 
miracles befure them, yet tlicy believed not on 
him; that the saying of Esaias the prophet 
might be fulfilled which he spake, Lord, who 
hath believed our report? And to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revenled?’? In this 
passage, Isa, liii. 1 is quoted {o explain the 
unbelief of the Jewish people in the time of the 
Saviour, with the formula Ive sAngaudri— thatit 
might be fulfilled, the usual formula in quoting 
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a paseage from the Old Testament which is ful- 
filled in the New. No one can doubt that John 
meant to be understood as affirming that the 
passage in Isaiah had a designed applicability to 
the person and the times of the Redcemer. The 
same passage is quoted by Paul in Rom. x. 16: 
‘But they have not all obeyed the gospel. For 
Fsaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port?? 2. The passage in Luke xxii. 37 is still 
more decisive. ‘For I sny unto you, That this 
that is written must yet be accomplished in me, 
And he was reckoned among the transgressors: 
for the things concerning me have au end,’ i.e., 
a completion, a fulfilment. Here Isa. lit. 12 
is expressly and directly applied by the Saviour 
himself to his own sufferings and death. No 
one can doubt that he meant to say that it had 
original reference to him, and would be fulfilled 
in him. The same passage is applied, and in 
the same sense, by Mark (ch. xv. 28), to the 
sufferings and death of the Redcemer. 3. In 
Acts viii. 85, Isa. liii. 7, 8 is applied by Philip 
the evangelist tu the Redcemer; and is ex- 
plained as having a-reference to him. 4. In 
Matt. viii. 17, the declaration of Isaiah (liii. 4), 
‘Himself took our infirmities, and bore our 
sicknesses,’ is applied expressly to the Messiuh. 
These passages, directly quoting Isaiah, and ap- 
plying them to the Messiah, demonstrate that 
in view of the writers of the New Testament, 
aud of the Saviour himself, Isaiah had reference 
to the Messiah. To those who admit the iuspir- 
ution and the Divine authority of the New Tes- 
tument, these proofs are sufficient demonstration 
of the position. 

V. This view is enforced by another consider. 
ation. Itis, that not only is the passage ex- 
pressly quoted in the New Testament, but it is 
alluded to in connection with the death of the 
Redeemer as an atoning sacrifice for sin, in such 
a manner as to show that it was regarded by 
the sacred writers as having reference to the 
Messiah. It is sufficient here to refer to the 
following p!aces:—Mark ix. 12; John iii. 6; 
Rom. iv. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. 
1.19; ii.21-25. A careful examination of these 
passages would convince any one, that the 
writers of the New Testament were accustomed 
to regard the passage in Isaiak as having un- 
doubted reference to the Messiah, and that this 
wus so universally the interpretation of the pas- 
sage in their times, as to make it proper simply 
to refer to it without formally quoting it. It 
may be added here, that it accords with the 
current and uniform statement in the New Tes- 
tament about the design of the death of the 
Redeemer. 

V1. One other argument may Le heve referred 
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to, which I propose to state more at length when 
the exposition of the fifty-third chapter shall 
have been made, It arises from the exact cor. 
Tespondence between the passage and the events 
in the life, the sufferings, and the death cf the 
Redeemer—a correspondence so minute that it 
cannot he the result of accident; so much dc- 
pending on external circumstances and on tle 
agency of others, that it could not have heen 
produced by the effort of au impostor; and so 
peculiar that it can be found in no other person 
but the Messiah. We shall be better able to 
appreciate the furce of this argumeut when we 
have the correct exposition of the passage before 
us. 

To the view which has thus been taken of the 
design of this portion of Isaiah, there occurs 
one objection, often made by infidels, which I 
deem it important here to notice. It is, that 
the transactions here referred to are represented 
as past, and that it must be supposed to refer 
to some event which had occurred before the 
time when this was written. This ground hus 
also been taken by Gescnius in proof that it can- 
not refer to the Messiah: ‘The suffering, con- 
tempt, and death,’ says he, ‘of the servant of 
God, are here represented throughout as past, 
since all in ch, liii. 1-10, is in the preter. 
Only the glorification is future, and is repre- 
sented in the future tense.’ In reply to this, 
we may obserre—1. That the transactions re- 
ferred to are not all represcuted as past. The 
glorification of the person referred to is de- 
scribed in the future tense, and of course as a 
future event (ch. lii. 13-15; liii,11,12), It may 
be added also here, that those who will examine 
the Hebrew, will perceive that not everything 
in regard to his sufferings is represented as past 
(see ver. 7, 8, 10). But, 2. The true answer to 
this objection is to be found in a correct view of 
the nature of prophecy; and the objection has 
been supposed to have force only because tlic 
true character of prophecy has not been appre- 
hended. tis a feature of the true nature of 
prophecy that the prophet is placed in vision in 
the midst of the scenes which he describes as 
future. He describes the events as if they were 
actually passing before his eyes. See this view 
of prophecy explained in the Introduction, § 7. 
According to this, Isaiah -is to be regarded as 
placed in visicn amidst the scenes which he de- 
scribes. He looks on the suffering Redeemer. 
He describes his humiliation, his rejection, his 
trial, his death, and the feelings of those who 
rejected him, as if it actually occurred before his 
eyes. He sees him now rejected by men and 
put to death; but he also casts his eye into the 
future and sees him exalted, and his religton 
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spreading into all the world. Though, there- 
fore, the events which he describes were to occur 
several hundred years afterwards, yet they are 
portrayed, as his other prophecies are, as pass- 
ing before his eyes, and as events which be was 
permitted in vision to sce. 


ANALYSIS. 


In ch. lii, 18-15, Jenova speaks of his ser- 
vant the Messiah, and describes the state of his 
humiliation, and of his subsequent exaltation. 
These verses contain, in fact, an epifome of what 
is enlarged upon in the next chapter. Thesum 
of it is, that his servant should be, on the whole, 
prospered and exalted (18); yet he would be 
subjected to the deepest trial and humiliation 
(14); but as the result of this, he would redeem 
the nations of the earth, and their kings and 
culers would regard him with profound rever- 
ence (15). A display of the Divine perfections 
would accompany the work of the servant of 
JEHOVAH such as they had never beheld, and 
they would be called on to contemplate wonders 
of which they had not before heard. 

Ch. liii. contains a more minute explanation 
and statement of what is said in gencral in ch. 
lii, 18-15. For convenience, it may be regarded 
as divided into the following portions :— 

I. An expression of amazement and lamenta- 
tion at the fact that so few had embraced the 
annuuciation respecting the Messiah, and had 
been properly affected by the important state- 
ments respecting his sufferings, his death, and 
his glorification (1). 

IL A description of his rejection, his suffer. 
ings, his death (2-10). Here the prophet de- 
scribes the scene as actually passing before his 
eyes. He speuks as if he himself were one of 
the Jewish nation who had rejected him, and 
who had procured his death. He describes the 
misapprehension under which it was done, and 
the depth of the sorrow to which the Messiah 
was subjected, and the design which JrHOVAH 
had in view in these sufferings. 1. His appear- 


13. Behold, my servant. The word 
‘behold,’ indicates here that a new ob- 
ject is pointed out to view, and that 
it is one that claims attention on ac- 
count of its importance. It is designed 
to direct the mind to the Messiah. ‘The 
point of view which is here taken, is 
between his humiliation and his glorifi- 
cation. Ile sees him as having been 
humbled and rejected (ver. 14, 15; ch. 
lili. 2-10); about to be exalted and 
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ance and rejection are described (2,3). Ieisna 
a shrub that grows in a parched soil without 
beauty; he is aman of sorrows, instead of being, 
as they expected, a magnificent prince; he has 
disappointed their expectations, and there is 
nothing that corresponded with their anticipa- 
tions, and nothing, therefore, which should lead 
them to desire him. 2. The design for which he 
endured his sorrows is stated (4-6). He was 
thought by the peuple to be justly pat todeath, 
and they judged that God had judicially smitten 
and afflicted him (4). But this was not the 
cause. It was because he had borne the sor- 
rows of the nation, and was wounded for their 
sins (4, 5). They had all gone astray, but 
JEHOVAH had caused to mect on him the ini- 
quity of all, 3, The manner of his sufferings is 
described (7, 8). He was patient as a lamb; 
was taken from prison, and cut off. 4. The 
manner of his buriad is described (9). It was 
with the rich. The reason why his grave was 
thus distinguished from that of malefactors was, 
that in fact he had done no evil. God, there- 
fore, took care that that fact should be marked 
even in his burial, and though he died with 
malefactors, yet, as the purpose of the atoue- 
ment did not require ignominy after death, he 
should not be duried with them. 6. The design 
for which all this was done is stated (10), It 
was that his sou) might be made an offering for 
sin, and that it was thus well-pleasing or accept- 
able to God that he should suffer and dic. 

HI. The result of his sufferings and humilia- 
tion is described (10~12). 1. He would see a 
numerous spiritual posterity, and be abundantly 
satisfied for all his pains and sorrows (10, 11). 
2, By the knowledge of him, a great number 
would be justified and saved (11). 8. He would 
be greatly honoured, and proceed to the spiritual 
conquest of all the world (12), 


13 Behold, my servant shall } deal 
prudently, he shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high. 

1 or, proper; ch,53.20. 


The word ‘servant’ refers tu the Mes- 
siah. Comp. Notes on ch. xlix. 5, where 
the word ‘servant’ is applied also to the 
Messiah. It means that he would be 
employed in doing the will of God, and 
that he would submit to him as a ser- 
vant does to the law of his master. 
q Shall deal prudently. Marg. ‘ Pros- 
per. The word ds sdkhdl, is used 
in a twofold signification. Jt means 
either io act wisely, or to be prosperous. 


honoured (ver. 18-15; ch. liii. 10-12). In this latter sense it is used in Josh. 
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14 As many were astonished at 
thee (his visage was so marred 


i. 7,8; 2 Kings xviii. 7; Jer. x. 21; 
Proy. xvii. 8, It is not easy to determine 


what is the meaning here. Jerome 
renders it, Jntelligent—‘ Shall be wise 
or prudent.” The LXX. render it, 
Sunes 6 waig yoou—' My servant shall 
be intelligent.’ The Chaldee renders it, 
‘Behold mv servant the Messiah shall 
prosper’ (539). ‘The Syriac retains 
the Hebrew word. Jun. and Tremell. 
render it, ‘Shall prosper;’ Castellio, 
‘Shall be wise.’ Lowth renders it, 
‘Shall prosper;’ and in this Gesenius 
and Noyes concur. Wengstenberg pro- 
poses to unite the two meanings, and to 
render it, ‘He shall reign well,’ as 
indicative of the prosperous and wise 
government of the Messiah. It seems 
to me that the parallelism requires us 
to understand this not of his personal 
wisdom and prudence, but of the suc- 
cess of his enterprise. This verse con- 
tains a summary statement of what 
would occur under the Messiah. The 
general proposition is, that he would be 
ultimately successful, and to this the 
prophet comes (ch. liii. 12), He here 
sees him in affliction, humble, rejected, 
and despised. But he says that this 
was not always tobe. He would be ul- 
timately exalted. It is on this that he 
fixes the eye, and it is this which cheers 
and sustains the prophet in the contem- 
plation of the sufferings of the Messiah. 
He shall be exalted. In this part of 
the verse, the prophet combines the 
verbs which denote elevation or exalta- 
tion. The idea is, that he would be 
exalted to the highest pitch of honour. 
The word ‘exalted,’ with us, is often 
synonymous with praise; but here it 
means, he shall be elevated (x23), or 
liftedup. Thereference here is, undoubt- 
edly, to the fact that the Redeemer 
would be greatly honoured on earth as 
the Prince and Saviour of the world 
(ch. liii. 12), and that in view of the 
universe he would be elevated to the 
highest conceivable rank. This is de- 
scribed in the New Testament by his 
being placed ‘ at the right hand of God’ 
(Mark xvi. 19); by the fact that 
‘angels and authorities and powers are 
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more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men), 


made subject unto him’ (1 Pet. iii. 22); 


by the fact that God has ‘set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named’ (Eph. i. 20- 
22); and by the fact that he will re- 
turn in great glory to judge the world 
(Matt. xxv). The idea is, that as he was 


the most despised among men, so he 
would yet be the most honoured; as he 
had voluntarily assumed the lowest place 
for the redemption of men, so he would 
be exalted to the highest place to which 
human nature could be elevated. 

14. As many were astonished at thee. 
This verse is closely connected with the 
following, and they should be read to- 
gether. The sense is, ‘as many were 
shocked at him—his form was 80 dis- 
figured, and his visage so marred—so he 
shall sprinkle many nations.’ That is, 
the one fact would correspond with the 
other. The astonishment would be re- 
markable; the humiliation would be 
wonderful, and fitted to attract the 
deepest attention; and so his success 
and his triumph would correspond with 
the depth of his humiliation and suffer- 
ings. As he had in his humiliation 
been subjected to the lowest condition, 
so that all despised him; so hereafter 
the highest possible reverence would be 
shown him. Kings and nobles would 
shut their mouths in his presence, and 
show him the profoundest veneration. 
A change of person here occurs which 
is not uncommon in the Hebrew pocts, 
In ver. 18, JEuovan speaks of the Mes- 
siah in the third person; here he 
changes the form of the address, and 
speaks of him in the second person. In 
the following verse the mode of address 
is again changed, and he speaks of him 
again in the third person. Lowth, 
however, proposes to read this in the 
third person, ‘As many were astonished 
at him,’ on the authority of two ancient 
Heb. MSS., and of the Syriac and 
Chaldea But the authority is not 
sufficient to justify a change in the 
text, nor is it necessary. In the word 
rendered *‘ astonished ’ ( s2Y ), the 
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primary idea is that of being struck 
dumb, or put to silence from sudden 
astonishment, Whether the astonish- 
ment is from admiration or abhorrence 
is to be determined by the connection. 
In the latter sense, it is used in ch. 
xviii. 16; xix. 8. ITIere it evidently 
refers to the fact that he was disfigured, 
and destitute of apparent beauty and 
attractiveness from his abject condition 
and his sufferings. They were struck 
with amazement that one so abject, 
and that had so little that was attrac- 
tive, should presume to lay claim to the 
character of the Messiah. ‘This idea is 
more fully expressed in the following 
chapter. Here it is stated in general 
that his appearance was suchi as to ex- 
cite universa] astonishment, and prob- 
ably to produce universal disgust. ‘They 
saw no beauty or comeliness in him (see 
ch. liii. 2). ‘This expression should also 
be regarded as standing in contrast with 
what is added in verse 15. Here it is 
said they were amazed, astonished, 
silent, at his appearance of poverty and 
his humiliation ; there it is said, ‘ kin 
should shut their mouths at him,’ that 
is, they would be so deeply impressed 
with his majesty and glory that they 
would remain in perfect silence—the 
silence not of contempt, but of profound 
veneration. His visage (m¥%2), 
This word denotes properly sight, seeing, 
view; then that which is seen; then 
appearance, form, looks (Ex. xxiv. 17; 
Ezek. i. 16-28; Dan. x. 18). Ilere it 
means, his appearance, his looks. It 
does not necessarily refer to his face, 
but to his general appearance. It was 
so disfigured by distress as to retain 
scarcely the appearance of a man. 
{ Was 80 marred (ra). This word 
properly means destruction. ere it 
means defaced, destroyed, disfigured. 
There was a disfiguration, or detace- 
ment of his aspect, more than that of 
man. {| More than any man (8¥2), 
This “may either mean, more than any 
other man, or that he no longer retained 
the appearance of a man. It probably 
means the latter—that his visage was 
so disfigured that it was no longer the 
aspect of aman. Castellio renders it, 
Ut non jam sit homo, non sit unus de 
humano genere. 
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§S| vantage. 


Q And his form! 


(B.C. 690. 
(A99h). This word denotes @ form or 


a figure of the body (1 Sam. xxviii. 14). 
Here it denotes the figure, or the ap- 
pearance, referring not to the counten- 
ance, but to the general aspect of the 
body. { More than the sons of men. 
So as to seem not to belong to men, or 
to be one of the human family. All 
this evidently refers to the disfiguration 
which arises from excessive grief and 
calamity. It means that he was broken 
down and distressed; that his great 
sorrows had left their marks on his 
frame so as to destroy the beautiful 
symmetry and proportions of the human 
form. We speak of being crushed with 
gricf; of being borne down with pain ; 
of being laden with sorrow. And we all 
know the effect of long-continued gricf 
in marring the beauty of the human 
countenance, and in bowing down the 
frame. Deep emotion depicts itself on 
the face, and produces a permanent 
impression there. The highest beauty 
fades under long-continucd trials, though 
at first it may seem to be set off to ad- 
The rose leaves the cheek, 
the lustre forsakes the eye, vigour de- 
parts from the frame, its erect form ig 
bowed, and the countenunce, once bril- 
liant and beautiful, becomes marked 
with the deep furrows of care and 
anxiety. Such seems to be the idea 
here. It is not indeed sa7d that the 
sufferer before this had been distin. 
guished for any extraordinary beauty— 
though this may not be improperly 
supposed—but that excessive grief had 
almost obliterated the traces of intelli- 
gence from the face, and destroyed the 
aspect of man. How well this applies 
to the Lord Jesus, needs not to be said. 
We have, indeed, no positive informa- 
tion in regard to his personal appear- 
ance. We are not told that ho was 
distinguished for manliness of form, or 
beauty of countenance. But it is cer- 
tainly no improbable supposition that 
when God prepared for him a body 
(Heb. x. 5) in which the divinity should 
dwell incarnate, the human form would 
be rendered as fit as it could be for the 
indwelling of the celestial inhabitant. 
And it is no unwarrantable supposition 
that perfect truth, benevolence, and 
purity, should depict themselves on the 
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15 So shall he sprinkle «many 
nations ; the kings shall shut their 
mouths at him: for that which had 

@ Eze.36.25. 


countenance of the Redeemer; as they 
will be manifested in the very aspect 
wherever they exist—and render him 
the most beautiful of men—for the ex- 
pression of these principles and feelings 
in the countenance constitutes beauty 
(comp. Notes on ch. liii. 2). Nor is it 
an improbable supposition, that this 
beauty was marred by his long-continued 
and inexpressibly deep sorrows, and that 
he was so worn down and crushed by the 
sufferings which he endured as scarcely 
to have retained the aspect of a man. 
15. So (42). This word answers to 
‘as’ ("OND) in the former verse. ‘In 
like manner as many were astonished 
or shocked at thee—so shall he sprinkle 
many nations.’ The one is to be in 
some respects commensurate with the 
other. The comparison seems to con- 
sist of two points: 1. Jn regard to the 
numbers. Many would be shocked: 
many would be sprinkled by him. Large 
numbers would be amazed at the fact of 
his sorrows; and numbers correspond- 
ently large would be sprinkled by him. 
2. In the effects. Many would be struck 
dumb with amazement at his appear- 
ance ; and, in like manner, many would 
be struck dumb with veneration or re- 
spect. He would be regarded on the 
one hand as having scarce the form of a 
man; on the other, even kings would be 
silent before him from profound rever- 
ence and awe. {J Shall he sprinkle 
many nations. The word here rendered 
‘sprinkle’ (my) has been very variously 
rendered. Jerome renders it, Asperget 
—‘Shall sprinkle.’ The LXX. ‘So 
shall many nations express admiration 
(Gavpdoovres) at him.” The Chaldee, 
‘So shall he seatter,’ or dissipate ("73") 
‘many people.’ The Syriac renders it, 
‘Thus shall he purify,’ cleanse, make 


expiation for (Lost) ‘many nations.’ 


The Syriac verb used here means to 
purify, to cleanse, to make holy; and, 
in aph., to expiate; and the idea of the 
translator evidently was, that he would 
purify by making expiation. See the 
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not been told them shall they see, 
and that which they had not ficard 


shall they consider. 


Syriac word used in Luke iii. 17; Acts 
xi. 9; xxiv. 18; Heb. ix. 22; x.4. Cas. 
tellio renders it as Jerome does; and 
Jun. and Tremell., ‘He shall sprinkle 
many nations with stupor.’ Interpret- 
ers have also varjed in the sense which 
they have given to this word. Its usual 
and proper meaning is to sprinkle, and 
soit has been herecommonly interpreted. 
But Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gese- 
nius suppose that it is derived from an 
Arabic word meaning to leap, to spring, 
to spring up, to leap for joy, to exult ; 
and that the idea here is, that he should 
cause many nations to exult, or leap for 
joy. Parallel places, says Gesenius, 
occur in ch. xlix. 6, 7; li. 5. Against 
the common interpretation, ‘tosprinkle,’ 
he objects—1. That the verb could not 
be construed without the accusative, and 
that if it means that he would sprinkle 
with blood, the word blood would be 
specified. 2. That the connection is 
opposed to the idea of sprinkling, and 
that the antithesis requires some word 
that shall correspond with o'2¥, ‘shall 


be astonished,’ and that the phrase ‘they 
shall be joyful,’ or ‘he shall cause them 
to exult with joy,’ denotes such antithe- 
sis. Tothis it may be replied, that the 
usual, the universal signification of the 
word 13 (nézd) inthe Old Testament 


is to sprinkle. The word occurs onl 
in the following places, and is in 
instances translated ‘sprinkle’ (Ex. 
xxix. 21; Lev. v. 9; vi. 6-17, 27; viii. 
11, 30; xiv. 7, 16, 27, 61; xvi. 14, 15, 19; 
Num. viii. 7; xix. 4, 18, 19, 21; 2 Kings 
ix. 33; Isa. Ixiii. 3). It is properly 
applicable to the act of sprinkling blood, 
or water; and then comes to be used in 
the sense of cleansing by the blood that 
makes expiation for sin, or of cleansing 
by water as an emblem of purifying. 
In Ezek. xxxvi. 25, the practice of 
sprinkling with consecrated water is 
referred to as synonymous with puri- 
fying—though a different word from 
this is used (p"t), ‘and I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean.’ If the word used here means 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
HO hath believed our !re- 
port? and to whom 4is the 
arm of the Lorn revealed ? 


2 For he shall grow up before him 
@ Jn.1.7,18; Ep,1.18,19. 1] hearing, or, doctrine, 


‘to sprinkle,’ it is used in one of the 


following significations:—1. ‘Io sprinkle 
with blood, in allusion to the Levitical 
rite of sprinkling the blood of the sacri- 
fice, meaning that in that way sin would 
be expiated and removed (Lev. xiv. 51; 
xvi. 14; Heb. ix. 19; x. 22); or, 2. By 
an allusion to the custom of sprinkling 
with water as emblematic of purity, or 
cleansing (Num. viii. 7; xix. 18; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25), If used in the former sense, 
it means, that the Redeemer would make 
expiation for sin, and that his blood of 
purifying would be sprinkled on the 
nations. Tf in the latter, as is most 
probable, then it means that he would 

urify them, as objects were cleansed 
by the sprinkling of water. If in ctther 
sense, it means substantially tae same 
thing—that the Redeemer would pu- 
rify, or cleanse many nations, 7.¢., from 
their sins, and make them holy. Still 
there is a difficulty in the passage which 
does not seem to be solved. ‘This diffi- 
culty has been thus expressed by Tay- 
lor (Concord.): ‘It seems here to have 
a peculiar meaning, which is not exactly 
collected from the other places where 
this word isused. The antithesis points 
to regard, esteem, admiration. “So 
shall he sprinkle, engage tle esteem 
and admiration of many nations.”’ But 
how to deduce this from the sense of 
the word I know not.’ It was to meet 
this difficulty that Martini, Rosenmiil- 
ler, and Gesenius, propose the sense of 
leaping, exulting, filling with joy, from 
the Arabic. But that signification does 
not accord with the uniform Ilebrew 
usage, and probably the sense of pur?- 
Jying is to be retained. It may be 
remarked that whichever of the above 
senses is assigned, it furnishes no argu- 
ment for the practice of sprinkling in 
baptism. Jt refers to the fact of his 
purifying or cleansing the nations, and 
not to the ordinance of Christian bap- 
tism; nor should it be used as an argu- 
ment in reference to the mode in which 
that should be administered. {i The 
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as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground ; he hath no form 
nor comeliness; and when we shall 
see him, there ts no beauty that we 


should desire him. 
Bb Jn.13,37; Bo.1€.16, 


kings shall shut thetr mouths at him. 


Or rather, kings. Tt does not refer to 
any particular kings; but the idea is, 
that he would be honoured by kings. 
‘To shut the mouths here indicates ven- 
eration and admiration. See Job xxix. 
9, 10, where reverence or respect is 
indicated in the same way: 


The princes refrained talking, 

Aud laid their hand upon their mouth: 

The nobles held their peace, 

And their tungue cleaved to the roof of their 
mouth. 


See also Micah viii. 16; comp. Job v. 16; 
Ps, exlvii. 42. Q For that which had 
not been told them. In this part of the 
verse a reason is given for the venera- 
tion which kings would evince. It is, 
that they should receive intelligence of 
this wonderful exaltation of the messen- 
ger of God which had not before been 
made known to them as it had been to 
the Jews, Or, in other words, the great 
mystery of the incarnation and redemp- 
tion would contain truths and wonders 
which they had not contemplated clse- 
where. No such events would have 
occurred within the range of their ob- 
servation; and the wonders of redemp- 
tion would stand by themselves as un- 
paralleled in all that they had heard or 
seen. What is here predicted has been 
fulfilled. ‘Che mystery of the incarna- 
tion and the atonement ; the sufferings 
and the death of the Redeemer; lis 
exaltation and his glory, are events 
which are unparalleled in the history of 
the world. They are events fitted in 
their nature to excite the profoundest 
admiration, and to induce kings and 
nobles to lay their hand ou their mouth 
in token of veneration. No monarch 
on earth could have evinced such con- 
descension as did the Son of God; 
none has been elevated to so high a 
rank in the universe as the Redeemer. 
That the Son of God should become a 
man; that his visage should be so dis- 
figured by grief as to have scarcely the 
aspect of a human being; that he should 
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suffer and die as he did; and that he 
should be exalted as he is over this 
whole world, and have the most ele- 
vated place in the universe at the right 
hand of God, are all events fitted to 
excite the profoundest admiration. 


CHAPTER LIITI. 


1. Who hath believed our report ? 
The main design of the prophet in all 
this portion of his prophecy is, undoubt- 
edly, to state the fact that the Redecmer 
would be greatly exalted (see ch. lii. 18; 
iii. 12). But in order to furnish a fair 
view of his exaltation, it was necessary 
also to exhibit the depth of his humilia- 
tion, and the intensity of his sorrows, 
and also the fact that he would be re- 
jected by those to whom he was sent. 
Ile, therefore, in this verse, to use the 
language of Calvin, breaks in abruptly 
upon the order of his discourse, and 
exclaims that what he had said, and 
what he was about to say, would be 
scarcely credited by any one. Prelim- 
inary to his exaltation, and to the 
honours which would be conferred on 
him, he would be rejected and despised. 
The word ‘report’ (myvsy) denotes 
properly that which is heard, tidings, 
message, news. Marg. ‘Hearing,’ or 
‘doctrine.’ The LXX. render it, ’Axoy 
—‘ Rumour,’ ‘message.’ It refers to 
the annunciation, message, or communi- 
cation which had been made respecting 
the Messiah. The speaker here is 
Isaiah, and the word ‘our’ refers to the 
fact that the message of Isaiah and of the 
other prophets had been alike rejected. 
Iie groups himself with the other pro- 
phets, and says that the annunciation 
which they had made of the Redeemer 
had been disregarded. ‘I'he interroga- 
tive form is often assumed when it is 
designed to express a truth with empha- 
sis; and the idea is, therefore, that the 
message in regard to the Messiah had 
been rejected, and that almost none had 
credited and embraced it. QJ And to 
whom ts the arm of the Lonv revealed ? 
The arm is that by which we execute a 
purpose, and is often used as the emblem 
of power (see Notes on ch. xxxiii. 2; xl. 
10). Here it denotes the omnipotence or 
power of God, which would be exhibited 
through the Messiah. ‘The sense is, 
‘Who has perceived the power evinced 
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in the work of the Redeemer? To 
whom is that power manifested which 
is to be put forth through him, and in 
connection with his work?’ It refers 
not so much, as it seems to me, to his 
power in working miracles, as to the 


-omnipotence evinced in rescuing sinners 


from destruction. In the New Testa- 
ment, the gospel is not unfrequently 
called ‘ the power of God’ (Rom. i. 16; 
1 Cor, i. 18), for it is that by which 
God displays his power in saving men. 
The idea here is, that comparatively 
few would be brought under that power, 
and be benefited by it; that is, in the 
times, and under the preaching of the 
Messiah. It is to be remembered that 
the scene of this vision is laid in the 
midst of the work of the Redeemer. 
The prophet sees him a sufferer, de- 
spised and rejected. Ile secs that few 
come to him, and embrace him as their 
Saviour. He recalls the ‘report’ and 
the announcement which he and other 
prophets had made respecting him ; he 
remembers the record which had been 
made centuries before respecting the 
Messiah ; and he asks with deep emo- 
tion, as if present when the Redeemer 
lived and preached, who had credited 
what he and the other prophets had said 
of him. ‘The mass had rejected it all. 
The passage, therefore, had its fulfil- 
ment in the events connected with the 
ministry of the Redeemer, and in the 
fact that he was rejected by so many. 
The Redeemer was more successful in 
his work as a preacher than is common- 
ly supposed, but still it is true that by 
the mass of the nation he was despised, 
and that the announcement which had 
been made of his true character and 
work was rejected. 

2. For he shall grow up before him. 
In this verse, the prophet describes the 
humble appearance of the Messiah, and 
the fact that there was nothing in his 
personal aspect that corresponded to the 
expectations that had been formed of 
him ; nothing that should lead them to 
desire him as their expected deliverer, 
but everything that could induce them 
to reject him. He would be of so hum- 
ble an origin, and with so little that 
was magnificent in his external appear 
ance, that the nation would despise him. 
The word rendered ‘he shall grow up’ 
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(byn3, from 99), means properly, to go 
up, to ascend. Here it evidently ap- 
plies to the Redeemer as growing up in 
the manner of a shoot or sucker that 
springs out of the earth. It means that 
he would start, as it were, from a de- 
cayed stock or stump, as a shoot springs 
up from a root that is apparently dead. 
1t does not refer to his manner of life 
before his entrance on the public work 
of the ministry ; not to the mode and 
style of his education ; but to his start- 
ing as it were out of a dry and sterile 
soil where any growth could not be ex- 
pected, or from a stump or stock that was 
apparently dead (see Notes on ch. xi. 1). 
The phrase ‘before him’ (%"2p2), refers 
to Jeuovan. He would be seen and 
observed by him, although unknown to 
the world. The eyes of men would not 
regard him as the Messiah while he was 
growing up, but Jznovau would, and his 
eye would be continually upon him. 

As a tender plant, The word used 
here (pa, from px, to suck, Job iii. 
12; Cant. viii. 1; Joel ii. 16), may be 
applied either to a suckling, a sucking 
child (Deut. xxxii. 25; Ps. viii. 3), or 
to a sucker, a sprout, a shoot of a tree 
(Job viii. 16; xiv. 7; xv. 80; Ezek. xvii. 
22; Hos. xiv. 7). 
it, Virgultum. The LXX. render it, 
"Aunyysidapev cs oraidioy ivavrioy cured — 
‘We have made proclamation as a child 
before him.’ But what idea they at- 
tached to it, it is impossible now to say ; 
and equally so to determine how they 
came to make sucha translation. ‘The 
Chaldee also, leaving the idea that it 
refers to the Messiah, renders it, ‘And 
the righteous shall be magnified before 
him as branches which flourish, and as 
the tree which sends its roots by the 
tountains of water; thus shall the holy 
nation be increased in the Jand.’ The 
Syriac translates it, ‘He shall grow up 
before him as an infant.’ The idea in 
the passage is plain. It is, that the 
Messiah would spring up as from an 
ancient and decayed stock, like a tender 
shoot or sucker. Je would be humble 
and unpretending in his origin, and 
would be such that they who had ex- 
pected a splendid prince would be led 
to overlook and despise him. {J Andas 
a@ root (W323). The word ‘root’ here 
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is evidently used by synecdoche for the 
sprout that starts up from a root (see 
Notes on ch. xi. 10, where the word is 
used in the same sense). {] Out of a 
dry ground. In a barren waste, or 
where there is no moisture. Such a 
sprout or shrub is small, puny, and 
withered up. Such shrubs spring up 
in deserts, where they are stinted for 
want of moizts.:, and they are most 
striking objects to represent that which 
is humble and unattractive in its per- 
sonal appearance. ‘The idea here is, 
that the Messiah would spring from an 
ancient family decayed, but in whose 
root, so to speak, there would be life, 
as there is remaining life in the stump 
' of a tree that is fallen down ; but that 
| there would be nothing in his external 
appearance that would attract atten- 
tion, or meet the expectations of the 
nation. Even then he would not be 
like a plant of vigorous growth supplied 
with abundant rains, and growing in a 
rich and fertile svil, but he would be 
like the stinted growth of the sands of 
the desert. Can anything be more 
strikingly expressive of the actual ap- 
pearance of the Redeemer, as compared 
with the expectation of the Jews? Can 
there be fuund anywhere a more strik- 
ing fulfilment of a prophecy than this ? 
And how will the intidel answer the 
argument thus furnished for the fact 
that Isaiah was inspired, and that his 
record was true? {| He hath no form. 
That is, no beauty. Ie has not the 
beautiful form which was anticipated ; 
the external glory which it was sup- 
posed he would assume. On the mean- 
ing of the word ‘form,’ see Notes on ch. 
lii. 14. It is several times used in the 
sense of beautiful form or figure (Gen. 
xxix. 17; xxxix. 6; xli. 18; Deut. xxi. 
11; Esth. ii. 17; comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 18). 
Ilere it means the same as beautiful 
form or appearance, and refers to his 
| state of abasement rather than to his 
, own personal beauty. There is no 
. evidence that in person he was in any 
| way deformed, or otherwise than beauti- 
ful, except as excessive grief may have 
changed his natural aspect (see Note on 
ch. lit. 14). { Nor comeliness (“77), 


This word is translated honour, glory, 
majesty (Deut. xxxiii. 17; Ps. xxix. 
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4; exlix. 9; Dan. xi. 20); excellency 
(Isa. xxxv. 2); beauty (Prov. xx. 29; 
Ps. ex. 3; 2 Chron. xx. 21). It may 
be applied to the countenance, to the 
general aspect, or to the ornaments or 
apparel of the person. Here it refers 
to the appearance of the Messiah, as 
having nothing that was answerable to 
their expectations. He had no robes of 
royalty; no diadem sparkling on his 
brow ; no splendid retinue ; no gorgeous 
array. | And when we shall see him. 
This should be connected with the pre- 
vious words, and should be translated, 
‘that we should regard him, or atten- 
tively look upon him.’ The idea is, 
that there was in his external appear- 
ance no such beauty as to lead them to 
look with interest and attention upon 
him ; nothing that should attract them, 
as men are attracted by the dazzling 
and splendid objects of this world. If 
they saw him, they immediately looked 
away from him as if he were unworthy 
of their regard. There is no beauty 
that we should desire him. Tle does 
not appear in the form which we had 
anticipated. IIe docs not come with 
the regal pomp and splendour which it 
was supposed he would assume. Ile is 
apparently of humble rank; has few 
attendants, and has disappointed wholly 
the expectation of the nation. In re- 
gard to the personal appearance of the 
Redeemer, it is remarkable that the 
New Testament has given us no infor- 
mation. Nota hint is dropped in refer- 
ence to his height of stature, or his 
form ; respecting the colour of his hair, 
his eyes, or his complexion. In all 
this, on which biographers are usually 
so full and particular, the evangelists 
are wholly silent. There was evi- 
dently design in this; and the purpose 
was probably to prevent any painting, 
statuary, or figure of the Redeemer, 
that would have any claim to being 
regarded as correct or true. As it 
stands in the New Testament, there is 
just the veil of obscurity thrown over 
this whole subject which is most favour- 
able for the contemplation of the in- 
earnate Deity. We are told that he 
was a man; we are told also that he 
was God. The image to the mind’s 
eye is as obscure in the one case as the 
other; and in both, we are directed to 
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his moral beauty, his holiness, and 
benevolence, as objects of contempla- 
tion, rather than to his external ap- 
pearance or form. It may be added 
that there is no authentic information 
in regard to his appearance that has 
come down to us by tradition. All the 
works of sculptors and painters in at- 
tempting to depict his form are the 
mere works of fancy, and are undoubt- 
edly as unlike the glorious reality as 
they are contrary to the spirit and in- 
tention of the Bible. There is, indeed, a 
letter extant which is claimed by some to 
have been written by Publius Lentulus, 
to the Emperor ‘Tiberius, in the time 
when the Saviour lived, and which 
gives a description of his personal ap- 
pearance. As this is the only legend 
of antiquity which even claims to be a 
description of lis person, and as it is 
often printed, and is regarded as a 
curiosity, it may not be improper here 
to present itin a note.* This letter is 
pronounced by Calmet to be spurious, 
and it has been abundantly proved to 
be so by Prof. Robinson (see Bib. Rep. 
vol. ii. pp. 367-393). ‘The main argu- 
ments against its authenticity, and 
which entirely settle the question, are 
—1. The discrepancies and coutradic- 
tions which exist in the various copies. 
2. The fact that in the time of the 


*<There has a man appeared here, who is 
still living, named Jesus Christ, whose power is 
extraordinary. He has the title given to him 
of the great prophet; his disciples call him 
the Son of God. He raises the dead, a::d heals 
all sorts of diseases. Ile is a tall, well-propor- 
tioned man; there is an air of serenity in his 
countenance, which attracts at once the love 
and reverence of those who see him. His hair 
is of the colour of new wine; from the roots to 
his ears, and from thence to the shoulders, it is 
eurled, and falls down to the lowest part of 
them, Upon the forehead it parts in two, after 
the manner of the Nazarenes. His forehead is 
flat and fair, his face without any defect, and 
adorned with a very graceful vermilion; his air 
is majestic and agreeable. His nose and his 
mouth are very well proportioned ; and his beard 
is thick and forked, of the colour of his hair; his 
eyes are gray and extremely lively; in his re- 

roofs he is terrible, but in his exhortations and 
Instructions amiable and courteous; there is 
something wonderfully charming in his face, 
with a mixture of gravity. He is never seen to 
laugh, but he has been observed to weep. He 
is very straight in stature; his hands are large 
and spreading, and his arms very beautiful. He 
talks little, but with great gravity, and is the 
handsomest man in the world’—(Bid. Repos. 
vol. ii. p. 368.) 
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3 He is despised and rejected ¢ of 
men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted 4 with grief: and 1 we hid 

a 11.B,18,&e, b He.4.15, 


Saviour, when the epistle purports to 


havo been written, it can be demon- 
strated that no such man es Publius 
Lentulus was governor of Judea, or had 
any such office there, as is claimed for 
him in the inscriptions to the epistle. 
8. That for fifteen hundred years no 
such epistle is quoted or referred to by 
any writer—a fact which could not have 
occurred if any such epistle had been in 
existence. 4. That the style of the 
epistle is not such as an enlightened 
Roman would haye used, but is such as 
an ccclesiastic would have employed. 
5. That the contents of the epistle are 
such as a Roman world not have used 
of one who wasa Jew. Sce these argu- 
ments presented in detail in the place 
above referred to. It may be added, 
that this is the only pretended account 
which has come down to us respecting 
the personal appearance of the Saviour, 
except the fadle that Christ sent his 
portrait to Abgar, king of Edessa, in 
reply to a letter which he had sent 
requesting him to come and heal him ; 
and the equally fabulous legend, that 
the impression of his countenance was 
left upon the handkerchief of the holy 
Veronica. 

3. He is despised. ‘This requires no 
explanation ; and it needs no comment 
to show that it was fulfilled. The Re- 
dcemer was eminently the object of con- 
tempt and scorn alike by the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Romans. In his 
life on earth it was so; in his death it 
was still so; and since then, his name 
and person have been extensively the 
object of contempt. Nothing is a more 
striking fulfilment of this than the con- 
duct of the Jews at the present day. 
The very name of Jesus of Nazareth 
excites contempt ; and they join with 
their fathers who rejected him in heap- 
cng on him every term indicative of 
scorn. | Lejected of men. This phrase 
is full of meaning, and in three words 
states the whole history of man in re- 

ard to his treatment of the Redeemer. 
‘he name ‘ THE REJECTED OF MES,’ will 
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as it were our faces from him; he 
was despised, and we esteemed him 


not. 
1 as an hiding of faces from him, or, from us; 0, 
he hid as it were his face from us, 


express all the melancholy history — 


rejected by the Jews; by the rich ; the 
great and the learned ; by the mass of 
men of every grade, and age, and rank. 
No prophecy was ever more strikingly 
fulfilled ; none could condense more sig- 
nificancy into few words. In regard to 
the exact sense of the phrase, interpret- 
ers have varied, Jerome renders if, 
Novissimum virorum —‘ The last of 
men ;’ z.¢., the most abject and con- 
temptible of mankind. The LXX. ‘ His 
appearance is dishonoured (dricv) and 
defective (ixassaor) more than the sons 
of men.’ ‘She Chaldee, ‘Ile is indeed 
despised, but he shall take away the 
glory of all kings; they are infirm and 
sad, as if exposed to all calamities and 
sorrows.’ Some render it, ‘ Most abject 
of men,’ and they refer to Job xix. 14, 
where the same word is used to denote 
those friends who forsake the unfortu- 
nate. The word S74, used here, is de- 


rived from the verb ban, which means 


to cease, to leave off, to desist ; derived, 
says Gesenius (Lea.), from the idea of 
becoming languid, flaccid ; and thence 
transferred to the act of ceasing from 
labour. It means usually, to cease, to 
desist from, to leave, to let alone (see 
1 Kings xxii. 6-15; Job vii. 15; x. 20; 
Isa. ii. 22). According to Gesenius, the 
word here means to be left, to be des- 
titute, or forsaken ; and the idea is, that 
he was forsaken of men. According to 
Iengstenberg (Christol.) it means ‘ the 
most abject of men,’ —he who ceases 
from men, who ceases to belong to the 
number of men; 7.¢., who is the most 
abjectof men. Castelliorenders it, Minus 
quam homo— Less than a man.’ Junius 
and Tremellius, Abjectissimus virorum 
—‘ The most abject of men.’ Grotius, 
‘Rejected of men.’ Symmachus, ’Ead- 
yioros avdony — The least of men.’ ‘he 
idex is, undoubtedly, somehow that of 
ceasing from men, or from being re- 
garded as belonging to men. ‘There 
was a ceasing, or a withdrawing of that 
which usually appertains to man, and 
which belongs to him. And the thought 
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probably is, that he was not only ‘ de- 
spised,’ but that there was an advance 
on that—there was a ceasing to treat 
him as tf he had human feelings, and 
was in any way entitled to human fel- 
lowship and sympathy. It does not 
refer, therefore, so much to the active 
means employed to reject him, as to the 
fact that he was regarded as cut off from 
man; and the idea is not essentially 
different from this, that he was the most 
abject and vile of mortals in the esti- 
mation of others; so vile as not to be 
deemed worthy of the treatment due to 
the lowest of men. ‘This idea has been 
substantially expressed in the Syriac 
translation. J A man of sorrows. What 
a beautiful expression! A man who was 
so sad and sorrowful ; whose life was so 
full of sufferings, that it might be said 
that that was the characteristic of the 
man, A similar phraseolozy occurs in 
Prov. xxix. 1, ‘Ile that being often re- 
proved,’ in the margin, ‘a man of re- 
proofs ;’ in the Heb. ‘A man of chas- 
tisements,’ that is, 2 man who is often 
chastised. Compare Dan. x. 11: ‘0 
Daniel, a man greatly beloved,’ Marg. 
as in ITeb. ‘ A man of desires ;’ 7.¢., a 
man greatly desired. Here, the expres- 
sion means that his life was character- 
ized by sorrows. How remarkably this 
was fulfilled in the life of the Redeemer, 
it is not necessary to attempt to show. 
{ And acquainted with grief. Teb. 
“om yrsy—‘ And knowing grief.’ The 
word rendered ‘grief,’ means usually 
sickness, disease (Deut. vii. 15; xxvii. 
61; Isa. i. 5); but it also means anxiety, 
affliction (Eccl. v. 16); and then any 
evil or calamity (Ecel. vi. 2). Many of 
the old interpreters explain it as mean- 
ing, that he was known or distinguished 
by disease ; that is, affected by it ina 


remarkable manner. So Symm. Pages; 


view. Jerome (Vulg.) renders it, Sctentem 
ee The LXX. render the 
whole clause, ‘A man in affliction (iv 
wanyn), and knowing to bear languor, 
or disease’ (123: Pictu waraxiav). But 
if the word here means disease, it is 
only a figurative designation of severe 
sufferings both of body and of soul. 
Hengstenberg, Koppe, and Ammon, sup- 
pose that the figure is taken from the 
leprosy, which was not only one of the 
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most severe of all diseases, but was in a 
special manner regarded as a Divine 
judgment. They suppose that many 
of the expressions which follow may be 
explained with reference to this (comp. 
Ileb. iv. 15). The idea is, that he was 
familiar with sorrow and calamity. It 
does not mean, as it seems to me, that 
he was to be himself sick and diseased ; 
but that he was to be subject to various 
kinds of calamity, and that it was to be 
a characteristic of his life that he was 
familiar with it. He was intimate with 
it. He knew it personally ; he knew it 
in others. Ile lived in the midst of 
scenes of sorrow, and be became inti- 
mately acquainted with its various forms, 
and with its evils. ‘There is no evidence 
that the Redeemer was himself sick at 
any time—which is remarkable—but 
there is evidence in abundance that he 
was familiar with all kinds of sorrow, 
and that his own life was a life of grief. 
q And we hid as it were our faces from 
him. There is here great variety of 
interpretation and of translation. The 
margin reads, ‘As an hiding of faces 
from him,’ or ‘ from us,’ or, ‘ He hid as 
it were his face from us.’ ‘The Hebrew 
is literally, ‘ And as the hiding of faces 
from him, or from it ;’ and Hengstenberg 
explains it as meaning, ‘ He was as an 
hiding of the face before it;’ that is, 
as a thing or person before whom a 
man covers his face, because he cannot 
bear the disgusting sight, Jerome 
(Vulg.) renders it, ‘His face was as it — 
were hidden and despised.’ The LXX. 
‘For his countenance was turned away ’ 
(2aiorgurra. ‘he Chaldee, ‘And when 
he took away his countenance of majesty 
from us, we were despised and reputed 
as nothing.’ Interpreters have explained 
it in various ways. 1. ‘ He was as one 
who hides his face before us ;’ alluding, 
as they suppose, to the Mosaic law, which 
required lepers to cover their faces (Lev. 
iii. 45), or to the custom of covering the 
face in mourning, or for shame. 2. 
Others explain it as meaning, ‘as one 
before whom is the covering ot the face, 
t.¢., before whom a man covers the face 
from shame or disgust. So Gesenius. 
3. Others, ‘He was as one causing to 
conceal the face,’ z.¢., he induced others 
to cover the face before him. Ilis suf- 
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4. Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and earried our sorrows: ¢yet we 
@ Biat.26.87. 


ferings were so terrible as to induce them 
toturn away. So J. II. Michaelis. The 
idea seems to be, that he was as one 
from whom men hide their faces, or turn 
away. This might either arise from a 
sight of his sufferings, as being so offen- 
sive that they would turn away in pain 
—as in the case of a leper; or it might 
be, that he was so much an object of 
contempt, and so unlike what they ex- 
pected, that they would hide their faces 
and turn away in scorn. This latter I 
suppose to be the meaning; and that 
the idea is, that he was so unlike what 
they had expected, that they hid their 
faces in affected or real contempt. | And 
we esteemed him not. That is, we 
esteemed him as nothiug; we set no 
value on him. In order to give greater 
energy to a declaration, the Ilebrews 
frequently express a thing positively 
and then negatively. ‘The prophet had 
said that they held him in positive con- 
tempt; he here says that they did not 
regard him as worthy of their notice. 
He here speaks in the name of his nation 
—as one of the Jewish people. ‘We, 
the Jews, the nation to whom he was 
sent, did not esteem him as the Messiah, 
or as worthy of our affection or regard.’ 

4, Surely. This is an exceedingly 
important verse, and is one that is at- 
tended with considerable difficulty, from 
the manner in which it is quoted in the 
New Testament. The general sense, as 
it stands in the Hebrew, is not indeed 
difficult. It is immediately connected 
in signification with the previous verse. 
The meaning is, that those who had 
despised and rejected the Messiah, had 
greatly erred in contemning him on ac- 
count of his sufferings and humiliation. 
‘We turned away from him in horror 
and contempt. We supposed that he was 
suffering on account of some great sin 
of his own. But in this we erred. It 
was not for Ais sins but for ours. It 
was not that he was smitten of God for 
his own sins—as if he had been among 
the worst of mortals—but it was because 
he had taken our sins, and was suffer- 
ing for them. The very thing therefore 
that gave offence to us, and which made 
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did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. 


us turn away from him, constituted the 
most important part of his work, and 
was really the occasion of highest gra- 
titude.’ It is an acknowledgment that 
they had erred, and a confession of that 
portion of the nation which would be 
made sensible of their error, that they 
had judged improperly of the character 
of the sufferer. ‘The word rendered 
‘surely’ (q28, Vulg. veré), is sometimes 
a particle strongly affirming, meaning 
truly, of a certain truth (Gen. xxviil. 
16; Ex, ii. 14; Jer. viii. 8). Some- 
times it is anadversative particle, mean- 
ing bué yet (Ps. xxxi. 23; Isa. xlix. 24). 
It is probably used in that sense here, 
meaning, that though he was despised 
by them, yet he was worthy of their 
esteem and confidence, for he had borne 
their griefs, He was not suffering for 
any sins of his own, but in a cause which, 
so far from rendering him an object of 
contempt, made him worthy of their 
highest regard. | He hath borne. Heb. 
Nvindisd. Vulg. Tait. LXX. S12— 
‘He bears.’ Chald. ‘ IIe prayed (.¥22) 
for, or on account of our sins.’ Castellio, 
Tultt ac toleravit. In these versions, 
the sense is that of sustaining, bearing, 
upholding, carrying, as when one re- 
moves a burden from the shoulders of 
another, and places it on hisown. The 
word x3 means properly to take up, to 


lift, to raise (Gen. vii. 17), ‘ The waters 
increased, and lifted up the ark ;’ (xxix. 
1), ‘And Jacob lifted up his feet (see 
the margin) and came.’ Ilence it is 
applied to lifting up a standard (Jer. iv. 
6; I. 2); to lifting up the hand (Deut. 
xxxii. 40); to lifting up the head (Job 
x. 15; 2 Kings xxv. 27); to lifting up the 
eyes (Gen. xiii. 10, e¢ eepe); to lifting 
up the voice, &c. It then means to 
bear, to carry, a3 an infant in the arms 
(Isa. xlvi. 3); as a tree does its fruit 
(Ezek. xvii. 8), or as a field its produce 
(Ps. Ixx. 3; Gen. xii. 6). ence to en- 
dure, suffer, permit (Job xxi. 3). ‘ Bear 
with me, suffer me and I will speak.’ 
Hence to bear the sin of any one, to 
take upon one’s self the suffering which 
is due to sin (see Notes on ver. 12 of 
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16; xx. 19; xxiv. 15; Num. vy, 31; ix. 
18; xiv. 34; xxx. 16; Ezek. xviii. 19, 
20). Hence to bear chastisement, or 
punishment (Job xxxiv. 31): ‘I have 
borne chastisement, I will not offend any 
more.’ It is also used in the sense of 
taking away the sin of any one, expiat- 
ing, or procuring pardon (Gen. 1. 17; 
Lev. x. 17; Job vii. 21; Ps. xxxiii. 5; 
Ixxxv. 3). In all cases there is the iden 
of lifting, sustaining, taking up, and con- 
veying away, as by carrying a burden. 
Jt is not simply vemoving, but it is re- 
moving somehow by lifting, or carry- 
ing ; that is, either by an act of power, 
or by so taking them on one’s own self 
as to sustain and carry them. If ap- 

lied to sin, it means that a man must 

ear the burden of the punishment of 
his own sin, or that the suffering which 
is due to sin is taken up and borne by 
another. If applied to diseases, as in 
Matt. viii. 17, it must mean that he, as 
it were, lifted them up and bore them 
away. It cannot mean that the Saviour 
literally took those sicknesses on himself, 
and became sick in the place of the sick, 
became a. leper in the place of the leper, 
or was himself possessed with an evil 
spirit in the place of those who were 
possessed (Matt. viii. 16), but it must 
mean that he took them away by his 
power, and, as it were, lifted them up, 
and removed them. So when it is said 
(Isa. liii, 12) that he ‘bare the sins of 
many,’ it cannot mean literaily that he 
took those sins on himself in any such 
sense as that he became a sinner, but 
only that he so took them upon himself 
as to remove from the sinner thé ex- 
posure to punishment, and to bear him- 
self whatever was necessary as a proper 
expression of the evil of sin. Peter 
undoubtedly makes an allusion to this 
passage (lili, 12) when he says (1 Pet. 
ii, 24), ‘ Who his own self bare our sins 
in ‘his own body on the tree’ (see Notes 
on yer. 12). Matthew (viii. 17) has 
translated it by gaeBs (he took), a word 
which does not differ in signification 
essentially from that used by Isaiah. It 
is almost exactly the same word which 
is used by Symmachus (dysacBs). J Our 
griefs. The word here used (°>4) means 


properly sickness, disease, anmiety, af- 
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It does not refer to sins, but 
to sufferings. It is translated ‘sickness’ 
(Deut. xxviii. 61; vii. 15; 2 Chron. xxi. 
15; 1 Kings xvii. 17); ‘disease’ (Eccl. vi. 
2; 2 Chron. xxi. 18; xvi. 12; Ex. xv. 
26); ‘grief’ (Isa. liii. 3, 4; comp. Jer. 
xvi. 4). It is never in our version ren- 
dered sin, and never used to denote sin. 
‘In ninety-three instances,’ says Dr. 
Magee (On Atonement and Sacrifice, 
p. 229, New York Ed. 1813), ‘in which 
the word here translated (by the LXX.) 
a&peorias, or its kindred verb, is found in 
the Old Testament in any sense that is 
not entirely foreign from the passage 
before us, there occurs but this one in 
which the word is so rendered ; it being 
in all other cases expressed by dodsvsia, 
“eeAraxia, or some word denoting bodily 
disease.’ ‘That the Jews,’ he adds, 
‘considered this passage as referring to 
bodily diseases, appears from Whitby, 
and Lightfoot. Hor. Heb. on Matt. viii. 
17.’ It is rendered in the Vulgate, 
Languores— Our infirmities.’ In the 
Chaldee, ‘ He prayed for cur sins.’ Cas- 
tellio renders it, Morbos —* Diseases ;’ 
and so Junius and Tremellius. The 
LXX. have rendered it, in this place, 
*Auaorias— Sins ;’ though, from what 
Dr. Kennicott has advanced in his Diss. 
Gen. § 79, Dr. Magee thinks there can 
be no doubt that this is a corruption 
which has crept into the later copies of 
the Greek. A few Greek MSS. of the 
Septuagint also read it do¢srties, and 
one wedrexias. Matthew (viii. 17) has 
rendered it, éotsvsizg— infirmities,’ and 
intended no doubt to apply it to the fact 
that the Lord Jesus healed diseases, and 
there can be no doubt that Matthew has 
used the passage, not by way of accom- 
modation, but in the true sense in which 
it is used by Isaiah ; and that it means 
that the Messiah would take upon him- 
self the infirmities of men, and would 
remove their sources of grief. It docs 
not refer here to the fact that he would 
take their sins. That is stated in other 
places (ver. 6, 12), But it means that 
he was so afflicted, that he seemed to 
have taken upon himself the sicknesses 
and sorrows of the world; and taking 
them upon himself he would bear them 
away. I understand this, therefore, as 
expressing the twofold idea that he be- 
came deeply afflicted for us, and that. 
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being thus afflicted for us, he was able] Jer. xxx. 15.’ Agreeably to this, the 
to carry away our sorrows. In part| word is translated by Lowth, in our 
this would be done by his miraculous | common version, and most of the early 

ower in healing diseases, as mentioned | English versions, ‘Sorrows.’ The Vul- 
y Matthew; in part by the influence! gato renders it, Dolores ; the LXX. 
of his religion, in enabling men to bear | ‘ For us he is in sorrow’ (duzra), t.¢., 
calamity, and in drying up the foun-|is deeply grieved, or afflicted. The 
tains of sorrow. Matthew, then, it is} phrase, therefore, properly seems to 
believed, has quoted this passage exactly | mean that he took upon himself the 
in the sense in which it was used by | mental sorrows of men. He not only 
Isaiah; and if so, it should not be ad-!took their diseases, and bore them 
duced to prove that he bore the sins of away, but he also took or bore their 
men—true as is that doctrine, and cer- ; mental griefs. That is, he subjected 
tainly as it has been affirmed in other. himself to the kind of mental sorrow 
parts of this chapter. J And carried.| which was needful in order to remove 
Heb. da sébhd!. This word means|them. The word which is used by 
properly to carry, as a burden; to be | Matthew (viii. 17), in the translation 
laden with, &c. (Isa. xlvi. 4,7; Gen.| of this, is vosov;. This word (sé03) 
xlix. 15.) It is applied to carrying | means properly sickness, disease (Matt. 
burdens (1 Kings v. 15; 2 Chron. ii. 2;| iv. 23, 24; ix. 35); but it is also used 
Neh. iv. 10, 17; Eccl. xii. 5). The|in a metaphorical sense for pain, sor- 
verb with its derivative noun occurs in| row, evil (Rob. Lex.) In this sense it 
twenty-six places in the Old Testament, | is probable that it was designed to be 
twenty-three of which relate to carry-| used by Matthew. He refers to the 
ing burdens, two others relate to sins,| general subject of human ills; to tho 
and the other (Lam. v. 7) is rendered, | sicknesses, sorrows, pains, and trials of 
‘We have borne their iniquities.’ ‘Che | life ; and he evidently means, in accord- 
primary idea is undoubtedly that of; ance with Isaiah, that he took them on 
carrying a burden ; lifting it, and bear- | himself. He was afflicted for them. He 
ing it in thismanner. {| Our sorrows. | undertook the work of removing them. 
The word used here (as5"9, from 383, fo | Part he removed by direct miracle— 


have pain, sorrow, to grieve, or be sad), | as sickness ;—part he removed by re- 
means properly pain, sorrow, grief. In| moving the cause—by taking away sin 
the Old Testamentitisrendered ‘sorrow’ | by the sacrifice of himself—thus re- 
and ‘sorrows’ (Eccl. i.18;Lam.i.12—18;}| moving the source of all ills; and in 
Isa. Ixv. 14; Jer. xlv. 3; xxx. 15);| regard to all, he furnished the means 
‘grief’ (Job xvi. 6; Ps. Ixix. 26;! of removing them by his own example 
2 Chron. vi. 29); ‘pain’ (Job xxxiii. | and instructions, and by the great truths 
19; Jer. xv. 18; li. 8). Perhaps the | which he revealed as topics of consola- 
proper difference between this word and | tion and support. On this important 
the word translated griefs is, that this | passage, see Magee, On Atonement and 
refers to pains of the mind, that of the | Sacrijice, pp. 227-262. {J Yet we did 
body; this to anguish, anxiety, or| esteem him stricken. Lowth, ‘ Yet we 
trouble of the soul; that to bodily in- | thought him judicially stricken.’ Noyes, 
firmity and disease. Kennicott affirms | ‘We esteemed him stricken from above.’ 
that the word here used is to be regarded | Jerome (Vulg.), ‘We thought him to 
as applicable to griefs and distresses of | be a leper.’ ‘The LXX. render it, ‘We 
the mind. ‘It is evidently so inter-| considered him being in trouble (or in 
preted,’ says Dr. Magee (p. 220), ‘in| labour, ?y xd) and under a stroke (or in 

s. xxxii. 10, ‘Many sorrows shall be | a plague or Divine judgment, ly rany¥), 
to the wicked ;’ and again, Ps, Ixix. 29, | and in affliction.’ Chaldee, ‘We thought 
‘But Iam poor and sorrowrut ;’ and | him wounded, smitten from the presence 
again, Prov. xiv. 18, ‘The heart is| of God,and afflicted.’ The general idea 
sorrowFuL ;’ and Eccl. i. 18, ‘He that is, that they thought he was subjected 
increaseth knowledge increascth son- | to great and severe punishment by God 
now ;’ and so Eccl. ii. 18; Isa. Ixv. 14; | for his sins, or regarded him as an object 
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5 But he was wounded 1 for our 
transcressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities : the chastisement of 


of Divine disapprobation. They inferred 
that one who was so abject and so de- 
spised ; who suffered so much and so 
long, must have been abandoned by 
God to judicial sufferings, and that he 
was experiencing the proper result and 
effect of his own sins. ‘The word ren- 
dered ‘stricken,’ (2433) means properly 
struck, or smitten. It is applied some- 
times to the plague, or the leprosy, as 
an act by which God smites suddenly, 
and destroys men (Gen. xii. 17; Ex, xi. 
1; Lev. xiii. 3, 9, 20; 1 Sam. vi. 9; 
Job xix. 21; Ps. Ixxiii. 5), and very 
often elsewhere. Jerome explains it 
here by the word leprous ; and many 
of the ancient Jews derived from this 
word the idea that the Messiah would 
be afflicted with the leprosy. Prob- 
ably the idea which the word would 
convey to those who were accustomed 
to read the Old Testament in Ilebrew 
would be, that he was afflicted or smitten 
in some way corresponding to the plague 
or the leprosy; and as these were re- 
garded as special and direct Divine judg- 
ments, the idea would be that he would 
be smitien judicially by God, or be ex- 
posed to his displeasure and his curse. 
It is to be particularly observed here 
that the prophet does not say that he 
would thus be 7x fact smitten, accursed, 
and abandoned by God; but only that 
he would be thus esteemed, or thought, 
viz., by the Jews who rejected him and 
put him to death. It is not here said 
that he was such. Indeed, it is very 
strongly implied that he was not, since 
the prophet here is introducing them as 
confessing their error, and saying that 
they were mistaken. Te was, say they, 
bearing our sorrows, not suffering for his 
own sins, {[ Smitten of God. Not that 
he was actually smitten of God, but we 
esteemed him so. We treated him as 
one whom we regarded as being under 
the Divine malediction, and we there- 
fore rejected him. We esteemed him 
to be smitten by God, and we acted as 
if such an one showld be rejected and 
contemned. ‘The word here used ("22) 


means to smite, to strike, and is some- 
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our peace was upon him ; and with 
his “stripes @ we are healed. 


Lor, tormented, 2 bruise. a1 Pe.2,.44,23, 


times employed to denote Divine judg- 


ment, as it is here. ‘Thus it means to 
smite with blindness (Gen. xix. 11); 
with the pestilence (Num. xiv. 12); 
with emerods (1 Sam. v. 6); with de- 
struction, spoken of a land (Mal. iii. 
24); of the river (Ex. vii. 25) when he 
turned it into blood. In all such in- 
stances, it means that Jenovan had 
inflicted a curse. And this is the idea 
here. They regarded him as under the 
judicial inflictions of God, and as suffer- 
ing what his sins deserved. The foun- 
dation of this opinion was Jaid in the 
belief so common among the Jews, that 
great sufferings always argued and sup- 
posed great guilt, and were proof of the 
Divine displeasure. This question con- 
stitutes the inquiry in the Book of Job, 
and was the point in dispute between 
Job and friends. And afflicted. We 
esteemed him to be punished by God. 
In each of these clauses the words, 
‘For his own sins,’ are to be understood. 
We regarded him as subjected to 
these calamities on account of his own 
sins. It did not occur to us that 
he could be suffering thus for the 
sins of others. ‘The fact that the Jews 
attempted to prove that Jesus was a 
blasphemer, and deserved to die, shows 
the fulfilment of this, and the estimate 
which they formed of him (see Luke 
xxiii. 34; John xvi. 3; Acts iii, 17; 
1 Cor. ii. 8). 

5. But he was wounded. Marg. ‘ Tor- 
mented.’ Jerome and the LXX. also 
render this, ‘IIe was wounded.’ Junius 
and Tremellius, ‘He was affected with 
grief.’ The Chaldce has given a sin- 
gular paraphrase of it, showing how con- 
fused was the view of the whole passage 
in the mind of that interpreter. ‘ And 
he shall build the house of the sanctuary 
which was defiled on account of our sins, 
and which was delivered on account of 
our iniquitics. And in his doctrine, 
peace shall be multiplied to us. And 
when we obey his words, our sins shall 
be remitted to us.” The Syriac renders 
it in a remarkable manner, ¢ IIc is slain 


on account of our sins,’ thus shoving 
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that it was a common belief that the 
Messiah would be violently put to death. 
The word rendered ‘ wounded ’ (db¥n2 ), 
is a participle Pual, from $4 (halal), 
to bore through, to perforate, to pierce ; 
hence to wound (1 Sam.xxxi.3; 1 Chron. 
x. 3; Ezek. xxvili.9). Thereis probably 
the idea of painful piercing, and it refers 
to some infliction of positive wounds on 
the body, and not tomere mental sorrows, 
or to general humiliation. ‘The obvious 
idea would be that there would be some 
act of piercing, some penetrating wound 
that would endanger or take life. Ap- 
plied to the actual sufferings of the 
Messiah, it refers undoubted y to the 
piercing of his hands, his feet, and his 
side. The word ‘tormented,’ in the 
margin, was added by our translators 
because the Hebrew word might be re- 
garded as derived from dam (hhul), to 
writhe, to be tormented, to be pained— 
a word not unfrequently applied to the 
pains of parturition. But it is probable 
that it is rather to be regarded as derived 
from dh, to pierce, or to wound. For 
our transgressions. The prophet here 
places himself among the people for 
whom the Messiah suffered these things, 
and says that he was not suffering for 
his own sins, but on account of theirs. 
The preposition ‘ for’ (72) here answers 
to the Greek dé, on account of, and de- 
notes the cause for which he suffered, 
and means, cven according to Gesenius 
(Lex.), here, ‘the ground or motive on 
account of, or because of which anything 
is done.’ Compare Deut. vii. 7; Judg. 
vy. 11; Est. v.9; Ps. Ixviii. 30; Cant. 
iii. 8. It is strikingly parallel to the 
passage in Rom. iv. 25: ‘Who was de- 
livered for (3:é) our offences.’ Compare 
2 Cor. y. 21; eb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Ilere the sense is, that the reason why 
he thus suffered was, that we were trans- 
gressors. All along the prophet keeps 
up the idea that it was not on account 
of any sin of which he was guilty that 
he thus suffered, but it was for the sins 
of others—an idea which is everywhere 
exhibited in the New Testament. {J He 
was bruised. The word here used (83%) 
means properly to be broken to pieces, 
to be bruised, to be crushed (Job vi. 9; 
Ps. Ixxii. 4), Applied to mind, it means 
to break down or crush by calamities 
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and trials; and by the use of the word 
here, no doubt, the most severe inward 
and outward sufferings are designated. 
The LXX. render it, Mszardxsera:— 
‘IIe was rendered languid,’ or feeble. 
The same idea occurs in the Syriac 
translation. The meaning is, that he 
was under such a weight of sorrows on 
account of our sins, that he was, as it 
were, crushed to the earth. How true 
this was of the Lord Jesus it is not 
necessary here to pause toshow. { The 
chastisement of our peace. That is, the 
chastisement by which our peace is ef- 
fected or secured was laid upon him; or, 
he took it upon himself,’ and bore it, in 
order that we might have peace. Each 
word here is exceedingly important, in 
order to a proper estimate of the nature 
of the work performed by the Redeemer. 
The word ‘chastisement’ (“9%2), pro- 
perly denotes the correction, chastise- 
ment, or punishment inflicted by parents 
on their children, designed to amend 
their faults (Prov. xxii. 15; xxiii. 13). 
It is applied also to the discipline and 
authority of kings (Job xxii. 18); and 
to the discipline or correction of God 
(Job v. 17; Ifos. v. 2). Sometimes it 
means admonition or instruction, such 
as parents give to children, or God to 
men. It is well rendered by the LXX. 
by Mesdsiz; by Jerome, Disciplina. The 
word does not of necessity denote punish- 
ment, though it is often used in that 
sense. Itis properly that which corrects, 
whether it be by admonition, counsel, 
punishment, or suffering. Tere it cannot 
properly mean punishment—for there is 
no punishment where there is no guilt, 
and the Redeemer had done no sin ;— 
but it means that he took upon himself 
the sufferings which would secure the 
peace of those for whom he died—those 
which, if they could have been endured 
by themselves, would have effected their 
peace with God. The word peace means 
evidently their peace with God ; recon- 
ciliation with their Creator. The work 
of religion in the soul is often repre- 
sented as peace; and the Redeemer is 
spoken of as the great agent by whom 
that is secured. ‘For he is our peace’ 
(Eph. ii. 14, 15, 17; comp. Acts x. 36; 
Rom. v. 1; x. 15). The phrase ‘upon 
him,’ means that the burden by which 
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the peace of men was effected was laid 
upon him, and that he bore it. It is 
parallel with the expressions which speak 
of his bearing it, carrying it, de. And 
the sense of the whole is, that he endured 
the sorrows, whatever they were, which 
were needful to secure our peace with 
God. { And with his stripes. Marg. 
‘Bruise’ The word here used in Ile- 
brew (matt) means properly stripe, 
weal, bruise, t.¢., the mark or print of 
blows on theskin. Gr. Mawes. Vulg. 
Livore. On the meaning of the IIebrew 
word, see Notes on ch. i. 6. It occurs 
in the following places, and is translated 
by stripe, and stripes (Ex. xxi. 25, bis) ; 
bruises (Isa. i. 6); hurt (Gen. iv. 23); 

lueness (Prov. xx. 80); wounds (Ps. 
xxxviii. 5); and spots, as of a leopard 
(Jer. xiii. 23). The proper idea is the 
weal or wound made by bruising ; the 
mark designated by us when we speak 
of its being ‘black and blue.’ It is not 
a flesh wound ; it does not draw blood ; 
but the blood and other humours are 
collected under the skin. The obvious 
and natural idea conveyed by the word 
here is, that the individual referred to 
would be subjected to some treatment 
that would cause such a weal or stripe ; 
that is, that he would be beaten, or 
scourged., Ilow literally this was appli- 
cable to the Lord Jesus, it is unnecessary 
to attempt to prove (sce Matt. xxvii.26),. 
It may be remarked here, that this 
could not be mere conjecture Jlow 
could Isaiah, seven hundred years before 
it occurred, conjecture that the Messiah 
would be scourged and bruised? It is 
this particularity of prediction, com- 
pared with the literal fulfilment, which 
furnishes the fullest demonstration that 
the prophet was inspired. In the pre- 
diction nothing is vague and general. 
All is particular and minute, as if he 
saw what was done, and the description 
is as minutely accurate as if he was 
describing what was actually occurring 
before his eyes. (| We are healed. 
Literally, it is healed to us ; or healing 
has happened to us. The healing here 
referred to, is spiritual healing, or heal- 
ing from sin. Pardon of sin, and re- 
storation to the favour of God, are not 
unfrequently represented as an act of 
healing. ‘The figure is derived from 
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the fact that awakened and convicted 
sinners are often represented as crushed, 
broken, bruised by the weight of their 
transgressions, and the removal of the 
load of sin is represented as an act of 
healing. ‘T said, O Lorp, be merciful 
unto me; heal my soul; for I have 
sinned againt thee’ (Ps. xli. 4). ‘ [ave 
mercy upon me, O Loup, for Iam weak ; 
O Lono, heal me, for my hones are vexed’ 


(Ps. vi. 2). ‘Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquitics ; who healeth all thy diseases’ 
(Ps. ciii. 3). The idea here is, that the 
Messiah would be scourged ; and that it 
would be by that scourging that health 
would be imparted to our souls. It 
would be in our place, and in our stead ; 
and it would be designed to have the 
same effect in recovering us, as though 
it had been inflicted on ourselves. And 
will it not do it? Is it not a fact that 
it has such an effect? Is not a manas 
likely to be recovered from a course of 
sin and folly, who sees another suffer in 
his place what he ought himself to suffer, 
as though he was punished himself? Is 
not a wayward and dissipated son quite 
as likely to be recovered to a course of 
virtue by seeing the sufferings which 
his career of vice causes to a father, a 
mother, or a sister, as though he himselt 
were subjected to severe punishment ? 
When such a son sees that he is bringing 
down the gray hairs of his father with 
sorrow to the grave ; when he sees that 
he is breaking the heart of the mother 
that bore him; when he sees a sister 
bathed in tears, or in danger of being 
reduced to poverty or shame by his 
course, it will be far more likely to re- 
elaim him than would be personal suf- 
fering, or the prospect of poverty, want, 
and an early death. And it is on this 
principle that the plan of salvation is 
founded. We shall be more certainly 
reclaimed by the voluntary sufferings 
of the innocent in our behalf, than we 
should be by being personally punished. 
Punishment would make no atonement, 
and would bring back no sinner to God, 
But the suffering of the Redeemer in 
behalf of men is adapted to save the 
world, and will in fact arrest, reclaim, 
and redeem all who shall ever enter inte 
heaven. 


[Siv is not only a crime for which we were 
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G All we, like sheep, have gone 


astray 3 we have turned every one 
1 made the iniguitics of us alt to meet on hin, 


Pa i aa ig an ed a aE ee ae 
condemned to die, and which Christ purchased 


for us the pardon of, but it is a disease which 
tends directly to the death of our souls, and 
which Christ provided for the cure of. By his 
stripes, i.e., the sufferings he underwent, he pur- 
chased for us the Spirit and grace of God, to mor- 
tify our corruptions, which are the distempers of 
our souls; and to put our souls ina good state 
of health, that they mny be fit to serve God, and 
prepare to enjoy him. And by the doctrine of 
Christ’s cross, and the powerful arguments it 
furnisheth us with against sin, the dominion of 
sin is broken in us, and we are fortified against 
that which feeds the discase.—Jenry.] 


6. All we, like sheep, have yone 
astray. This is the penitent confession 
of those for whom he suffered. It is an 
acknowledgment that they were going 
astray from God; and the reason why 
the Redeemer suffered was, that the 
race had wandered away, and that JE- 


novan had laid on him the iniquity of | 


all. Calvin says, ‘In order that he 
might more deeply impress on the minds 
of men the benefits derived from the 
death of Christ, he shows how necessary 
was that healing of which he had just 
made mention. There is here an elegant 
antithesis. For in ourselves we were 
scattered; in Christ we are collected 
together; by nature we wander, and are 
driven headlong towards destruction ; in 
Christ we find the way by which we are 
led to the gate of life.’ The condition 
of the race without a Redeemer is here 
clegantly compared to a flock without 
a shepherd, which wanders where it 
chooses, and which is exposed to all 
dangers. This image is not unfrequently 
used to denote estrangement from God 
(1 Pet. ii. 25): ‘For ye were as sheep 
going astray, but are now returned to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.’ 
Compare Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 
17; Ps. exix. 176; Ezek. xxxiv. 5; Zech. 
x. 2; Matt. ix.36. Nothing could more 
strikingly represent the condition of 
men. ‘They had wandered from God. 
They were following their own paths, 
and pursuing their own pleasures. They 
were without a protector, and they were 
exposed on every hand to danger. {| We 
have turned every one to his own way. 
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to his own way ; and the Lorp hath 


laid} on him the iniquity of us all, 
a Ro.4.25; 1 Pe.3.18, 


We had all gone in the path which we 


chose. We were like sheep which have 
no shepherd, and which wander where 
they please, with no one to collect, de- 
fend, or guide them. One would wander 
in one direction, and another in another ; 
and, of course, solitary and unprotected. 
they would be exposed to the more 
danger. So it was, and is, with man. 
The bond which should have united him 
to the Great Shepherd, the Creator, has 
been broken. We have become lonely 
wanderers, where each one pursues his 
own interest, forms his own plans, and 
secks to gratify his own pleasures, re- 
gardless of the interest of the whole. 
If we had not sinned, there would have 
been a common bond to unite us to God, 
and to each other. But now we, asa 
race, have become dissocial, selfish, fol- 
lowing our own pleasures, and cach one 
living to gratify his own passions. What 
a true and graphic description of man ! 
Tow has it been illustrated in all the 
selfish schemes and purposes of the race! 
And how is it still illustrated every day 
in the plans and actions of mortals! 
{ And the Lorp hath laid on hii. 
Lowth renders this, ‘ Jenovan hath made 
to light on him the iniquity of us all.’ 
Jerome (Vulg.) renders it, Posutt Dom- 
inus tr eo—* The Lord placed on him 
the iniquity of usall.’ The LXX. render 
it, Kdjsos srapidwxty abrov vais &eagtions 
juav— The Lord gave him for our sins,’ 
‘I'he Chaldee renders it, ‘From the pre- 
sence of the Lord there was a willing- 
ness (S39) to forgive the sins of all of 
us on account of him,’ ‘The Syriac has 
the same word as the Ilebrew. The 
word here used (933) means, properly, 
to strike upon or against, to impinge on 
any one or anything, as the Gr. gnyviw. 
It is used in a hostile sense, to denote an 
act of rushing upon a foe (1 Sam. xxii. 
17; to kill, to slay (Judg. viii. 21; xv. 
12; 2 Sam. i. 15). It also means to 
light upon, to meet with any one (Gen. 
xxviii. 11; xxxii. 2). Hence also to 
make peace with any one; to strike a 
league or compact (Isa. Ixiv. 4). It 
is rendered, in our English version, 
‘reacheth to’ (Josh. xix. 11, 22, 26, 
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7 He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted ; yet he opened not his 
mouth: he is brought as a lamb to 


27, 84); ‘came,’ (Josh. xvi. 7); ‘met’ 
and ‘meet’ (Gen. xxxii. 1; Ex. xxiii. 
4; Num. xxxv. 19; Josh. ii. 16; xviii. 
10; Ruth ii. 22; 1 Sam. x. 5; Isa. Ixiv. 
5; Amos v. 19); ‘fall’ (Judg. viii. 21; 
1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 Sam. i. 15; 1 Kings 
ii. 29); ‘entreat’ (Gen. xviii. 8; Ruth 
j. 16; Jer. xv. 11); ‘make intercession’ 
(Isa. lix. 16; lili. 12; Jer. vii. 16; xxvii. 
18; xxxvi. 25); ‘he that comes betwixt’ 
(Job xxxvi. 22); and ‘occur’ (1 Kings 
y. 4). he radical idea seems to be 
that of meeting, occurring, encounter- 
ing; and it means here, as Lowth has 
rendered it, that they were caused to 
mect on him, or perhaps more properly, 
that Jenovan caused them to rush upon 
him, so as to overwhelm him in calamity, 
as one is overcome or overwhelmed in 
battle. The sense is, that he was not 
overcome by his own sins, but that he 
encountered ours, as if they had been 
made to rush to meet him and to pro- 
strate him. ‘That is, he suffered in our 
stead; and whatever he was called to 
endure was in consequence of the fact 
that he had taken the place of sinners; 
and having taken their place, he met or 
encountered the sufferings which were 
the proper expressions of God’s dis- 
pleasure, and sunk under the mighty 
burden of the world’s atonement. 4 The 
iniquity of us all (see Notes on ver. 5). 
This cannot mean that he became a 
sinner, or was guilty in the sight of 
God ; for God always regarded him as 
‘an innocent being. It can only mean 
that he suffered as if he had been a 
sinner ; or, that he suffered that which, 
tf he had been a sinner, would have been 
& proper expression of the evil of sin. 
It may be remarked here—1l. That it 
is impossible to find stronger language 
to denote the fact that his sufferings 
were intended to make expiation for 
sin. Of what martyr could it be said 
that Jenovan had caused to meet on 
him the sins of the world? 2. This 
language is that which naturally ex- 
presses the idea that he suffered for all 
men. It is universal in its nature, and 
naturally conveys the idea that there 
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the slaughter, and as a sheep before 


her shearers is dumb, 80 he opened 
not his mouth. 


eet 


was no limitation in respect to the 
number of those for whom he dicd.* 


7. He was oppressed (033). Lowth 
renders this, ‘It was exacted.’ Ieng- 
stenberg, ‘He was abased.’ Jerome 


(Vulg.), ‘He was offered because he was 
willing.’ The LXX. ‘He, on account 
of his affliction, opened not his mouth,’ 
—implying that his silence arose from 
the extremity of his sorrows. The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘IIc prayed, and 
he was heard, and before he opened his 
mouth he was accepted.’ The Syriac, 
‘ He came and humbled himself, neither 
did he open his mouth.’ Kimehi sup- 
poses that it means, ‘it was exacted; ’ 
and that it refers to the fact that taxes 
were demanded of the exiles, when they 
were in a foreign land. The word here 
used (23) properly means, to drive, to 
impel, to urge; and then to urge a 
debtor, to exact payment; or to exact 
tribute, a ransom, &c. (see Deut. xv. 2,3; 
2 Kings xxiii. 35.) Compare Job 
iii. 18; Zech. ix. 8; x. 4, where one form 
of the word is rendered ‘ oppressor ;’ 
Job xxxix. 7, the ‘driver;’ Ex. v. 6, 
‘taskmasters;’ Dan. xi. 20, ‘a raiser 
of taxes.’ The idea is that of urgency, 
oppression, vexation, of being hard 
pressed, and ill treated. It does not 
refer here necessarily to what was ex- 
acted by God, or to sufferings inflicted 
by him—though it may include those— 
but it refers to all his oppressions, and 
the severity of his sufferings from all 
quarters. IIc was urged, impelled, op- 
pressed, and yet he was patient as a 
lamb. ( And he was afflicted. Jahn 
and Steudel propose to render this, ‘ He 
suffered himself to be afflicted.’ Heng- 
stenberg renders it, ‘He suffered pa- 
tiently, and opened not his mouth.’ 
Lowth, ‘ Ile was made answerable; and 
he opened not his mouth.’ According 
to this, the idea is, that he had volun- 
tarily taken upon himself the sins of 


* See the Supplementary Notes on imputation 
of sin and extent of atonement, under Rom. 


v. 


ns 19; 2 Cor. v.19; Gal. iii. 13; and 1 Cor. 
vy. 14. 
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8 He ¢was taken ! from prison 
and from judgment: and who shall 


declare his generation ? for he ¢was 
@ Ac.8.32-35, 
lor, away by distress and judgment; bué who. 


men, and that having done so, he was 


held answerable as a surety. But it is 
doubtful whether the Ilebrew will bear 
this construction. According to Jerome, 
the idea is that he voluntarily sub- 
mitted, and that this was the cause of 
his sufferings. Iensler renders it, ‘God 
demands the debt, and he the great and 
rightcous one suffers.’ It is probable, 
however, that our translation has re- 
tained the correct sense. ‘The word 
m9, in Niphil, means to be aflicted, to 
suffer, be oppressed or depressed (Ps. 
exix. 107), and the idea here is, prob- 
ably, that he was greatly distressed and 
afilicted. Ile was subjected to pains 
and sorrows which were hard to be 
borne, and which are usually accom- 
panied with expressions of impatience 
and lamentation. The fact that he did 
not open his mouth in complaint was 
theretore the more remarkable, and 
made the merit of his sufferings the 
greater. J Yet he opened not his 
mouth, This means that he was per- 
fectly quict, meek, submissive, patient, 
He did not open his mouth to complain 
of God on account of the great sorrows 
which he had appointed to him ; nor ¢o 
God on account of his being ill-treated 
by man. IIe did not use the language 
of reviling when he was reviled, nor re- 
turn on men the evils which they were 
inflicting on him (comp. Ps. xxxix. 9). 
How strikingly and literally was this 
fultilled in the life of the Lord Jesus ! 
Tt would seem almost as if it had been 
written after he lived, and was history 
rather than prophecy. In no other 
instance was there ever so striking an 
example of perfect patience; no other 
person ever so entirely accorded with 
the description of the prophet. {] He 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter. 
This does not mean that he was led to 
the slaughter as a Jamb is, but that asa 
lamb which is led to be killed is patient 
and silent, sowas he, He made no re- 
sistance. Heuttered nocomplaint. He 
suffered himself to be led quietly along 
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cut off out of the land of the living ; 
for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. 

} Da.9.26, 


and beautiful description! How tender 
and how true! We can almost see 
here the meek and patient Redeemer 
led along without resistance ; and amidst. 
the clamour of the multitude that were 
assembled with various feelings to con- 
duct him to death, himself perfectly 
silent and composed. With all power 
at his disposal, yet as quiet and gentle 
as though he had no power; and with 
a perfect consciousness that he was going 
to die, as calm and as gentle as though 
he were ignorant of the design for which 
they were leading him forth. This 
image occurs also in Jeremiah, ch. 
xi. 19, ‘ But I was like a lamb or an ox 
that is brought to the slaughter.’ {| As 
@ sheep. As a sheep submits quietly to 
the operation of shearing. Compare 
1 Pet. ii, 23, ‘Who when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again.’ Jesus never 
opened his mouth to revile or complain. 
It was opened only to bless those that 
cursed him, and to pray for his enemies 
and murderers. 

8. He was taken from prison. Marg, 
‘ Away by distress and judgment.’ The 
general idea in this verse is, that the 
sufferings which he endured for his peo- 
ple were terminated by his being, after 
some form of trial, cut off out of the 
land of the living. Lowth renders this, 
‘By an oppressive judgment he was 
taken off.’ Noyes, ‘ By oppression and 
punishment he was taken away.’ The 
LXX. render it, ‘In his humiliation 
(ty 7% carson), his judgment (4 xgios 
avrov), [his legal trial, Thomson], was 
taken away;' and this translation was 
followed by Philip when he explained 
the passage to the eunuch of Ethiopia 
(Acts viii. 33). The eunuch, a native 
of Ethiopia, where the Septuagint was 
commonly used, was reading this por- 
tion of Isaiah in that version, and ths 
version was sufficiently accurate to ex- 
press the general sense of the passage, 
though it is by no means a literal trans- 
lation. The Chaldee renders this verse, 
‘From infirmities and retribution he 


to be put todcath. What a striking! shall collect our captivity, and the 
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wonders which shall be done for us in 
his days who can declare ? 


from the land of Israel; the sins which 
my people have sinned shall come even 
unto them.’ The Hebrew word which 
is here used (“x3, from “$9, fo shut up, 
to close, means properly a shutting up, 
or closure ; and then constraint, oppres- 
sion, or vexation. In Ps. evii. 39, it 
means violent restraint, or oppression. 
It does not mean prison in the sen‘e in 
which that word is now used. It refers 
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phrase has been very variously inter- 
preted ; and it is by no means easy to 
Some have sup- 
posed that it refers to the fact that when 
a prisoner was about to be led forth 
to death, a crier made proclamation 
calling on any one to come forward and 
assert his innocence, and declare his 
manner of life. But there is not suffi- 
cient proof that this was done among 
the Jews, and there is no evidence that 
it was done in the case of the Lord 
Jesus. Nor would this interpretation 


rather to restraint, and detention ; and. exactly express the sense of the Hebrew. 
would be better translated by confine. | In regard to the meaning of the pas- 
ment, or by violent oppression. ‘The | sage, besides the sense referred to above, 
Lord Jesus, moreover, was not confined: we may refer to the following opinions 
in prison, IIe was bound, and placed! which have been held, and which are 
under a guard, and was thus secured. | arranged by Tengstenberg :—-1. Several, 


But neither the word used here, nor thie | 


account in the New Testament, leads 
us to suppose that in fact he was inear- 
cerated. There is a strict and entire 
conformity between the statement here, 
and the facts as they occurred on the 
trial of the Redeemer (see John xviii. 24; 
comp. Notes on Acts viii. 33). { And 
from judgment. From a judicial de- 
cision ; or by a judicial sentence. This 
statement is made in order to make the 
account of his sufferings more definite. 
He did not merely suffer affliction; he 
was not only a man of sorrows in gen- 
eral; he did not suffer in a tumult, or 
by the excitement of a mob: but he 
suffered under a form of law, and a sen- 
tence was passed in his case (comp. Jer. 
i. 16; 2 Kings xxv. 6), and in accord- 
ance with that he was led forth to 
death. According to Ilengstenberg, 
the two words here ‘ by cppression,’ and 
‘by judicial sentence,’ are to be taken 
together as a hendiadys, meaning an 
oppressive, unrighteous proceeding. So 
Lowth understands it. It seems to me, 
however, that they are rather to be 
taken as denoting separate things—the 
detention or confinement preliminary to 
the trial, and the sentence consequent 
upon the mock trial. {| And who shall 
declare his generation? The word 
rendered ‘declare’ means to relate, or 
announce. ‘Who can give a correct 
statement in regard to it ’—implying 
either that there was some want of 
willingness or ability to do it. 


as Luther, Calvin, and Vitringa, trans- 
late it, ‘ Who will declare the lenyth of 
his life 2’ ¢.¢., who is able to determine 
the length of his future days—meaning 
that there would be no end to his exist- 
ence, and implying that though he 
would be cut off, yet he would be raised 
again, and would live for ever. To this, 
the only material objection is, that the 
word "71 ddr (generation), is not else- 
where used in that sense. Calvin, how- 
ever, does not refer it to the personal 
life of the Messiah, so to speak, but to 
his life in the church, or to the per- 
petuity of his life and principles in the 
church which he redeemed. His words 
are: ‘ Yet we are to remember that the 
prophet does not speak only of the per- 
son of Christ, but embraces the whole 
body of the church, which ought never 
to be separated from Christ. We have, 
therefore, says he, a distinguished testi- 
mony respecting the perpetuity of the 
church. For as Christ lives tor ever, 
so he wiil not suffer his kingdom to 
perish.’ —( Comm. in loco.) 2. Others 
translate it, ‘ Who of his contemporaries 
will consider it,’ or ‘considered it?’ So 
Storr, Déderlin, Dathe, Rosenmiiller 
and Gesenius render it. According to 
Gesenius it means, ‘ Who of his con- 
temporaries considered that he was 
taken out of the Jand of the living on 
account of the sin of my people?’ 
3. Lowth and some others adopt the in- 
terpretation first suggested, and render 


This ; it, ‘His manner of life who would de- 
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clare?’ In support of this, Lowth ap- 
peals to the passages from the Mishna 


and the Gemara of Babylon, where it is 
said that before any one was punished 
for a capital crime, proclamation was 
made before him by a crier in these 
words, * Whosoever knows anything 
about his innocence, let him come and 
make it known.’ On this passage the 
Gemara of Babylon adds, ‘ that before 
the death of Jesus, this proclamation 
was made forty days; but no defence 
could be found.’ This is certainly false ; 
and there is no sufficient reason to think 
that the custom prevailed at all in the 
time of Isaiah, or in the time of the 
Saviour. 4. Others render it, ‘Who 
can express his posterity, the number 
of his descendants?’ So ITengstenberg 
renders it. So also Kimchi. 5. Some 
of the fathers referred it to the humanity 
of Christ, and to his miraculous con- 
ception. This was the belief of Chrys- 
ostom, See Calvin in loco. So also 
Morerius and Cajetan understood it. 
But the word is never used in this sense. 


The word “43 dor (generation), means 
properly an age, generation of men ; the 
revolving period or circle of human life ; 
from “1 dur, a circle (Deut. xxiil. 3, 
4,9; Eccl. i.4). It then means, also, 
a dwelling, a habitation (Ps, xlix. 20 ; 
Isa, xxxviii. 12), It occurs often in 
the Old Testament, and is in all other 
instances translated ‘generation,’ or 
‘generations.’ Amidst the variety of 
interpretations which have been pro- 
posed, it is perhaps not possible to de- 
termine with any considerable degree of 
certainty what is the true sense of the 
passage. The only light, it seems to 
me, which can be thrown on it, is to be 
derived from the 10th verse, where it is 
said, ‘He shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days; ’ and this would lead 
us to suppose that the sense is, that he 
would have a posterity which no one 
would be able to enumerate, or declare. 
According to this, the sense would be, 
‘Tle shall be indeed cut off out of the 
land of the living. But his name, his 
race shall not be extinct. Notwith- 
standing this, his generation, race, pos- 
terity, shall be so numerous that no one 
shall be able to declare it.’ This inter- 


pretation is not quite satisfactory, but 
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it has more probabilities in its favour 
than any other. {] For ("9 ki). This 
particle does not here denote the cause 
of what was just stated, but points out 
the connection (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 21; 
Ezra x. 1). In these places it denotes 
the same as ‘and.’ This seems to be 
the sense here. Or, if it be here a 
causal particle, it refers not to what 
immediately goes before, but to the 
general strain and drift of the discourse. 
All this would occur to him because he 
was cut off on account of the transgres- 
sion of his people. IIe was taken from 
confinement, and was dragged to death 
by a judicial sentence, and he should 
have a numerous spiritual posterity, 
because he was cut off on account of the 
sins of the people. { He was cut off. 
This evidently denotes a violent, and 
not a peaceful death. See Dan. ix. 26: 
‘And after threescore and two weeks 
shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for 
himself.’ The LXX. render it, ‘ For 


this life is taken away from the earth.’ 


The word here used ("%3), means pro- 


perly to cut, to cut in two, to divide. 
It is applied to the act of cutting down 
trees with an axe (see 2 Kings vi. 4). 
Here the natural and obvious idea is, 
that he would be violently taken away, 
as if he was cut down in the midst of 
his days, ‘Ihe word is never used to 
denote a peaceful death, or a death in 
the ordinary course of events; and the 
idea which would be conveyed by it 
would be, that the person here spoken 
of would be cut off in a violent manner 
in the midst of his life. § For the 
transgression of my people. The mean- 
ing of this is not materially different 
from ‘on account of our sins.’ ‘ ‘The 
speaker here—Isaiah—does not place 
himself in opposition to the people, but 
includes himself among them, and 
speaks of them as his people, 7.¢., those 
with whom he was connected,’—(Heng- 
stenberg.) Others, however, suppose 
that Jeuovan is here introduced as 
speaking, and that he says that the 
Messiah was to be cut off for the sins 
of his people. ( Was he stricken. 
Marg. ‘ The stroke upon him ; ’ 4¢., the 
stroke came upon him. The word ren- 
dered in the margin ‘stroke’ (333), 
denotes properly a blow (Deut. xvii. 8 
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9 And he made his grave with the death ;1 because he had done no 
wicked, and with the rich ¢in his | violence, neither was any deceit in 


@ Mat,27.97. 1 deaths. 


xxi. 5); then a spot, mark, or blemish 


in the skin, whether produced by the 
leprosy or any other cause. It is the 
same word which is used in ver. 4 (see 
Note on that verse). The Hebrew, 


which is rendered in the margin ‘ upon 
him’ (42%) has given rise to much dis- 


cussion. It is properly and usually in 
the plural form, and it has been seized 
upon by those who maintain that this 
whole passage refers not to one indi- 
vidual but to some collective body, as 
of the people, or the prophets (see 
Analysis prefixed to ch. lii. 13), as de- 
cisive of the controversy. To this word 
Rosenmiiller, in his Prolegomena to the 
chapter, appeals for a decisive termina- 
tion of the contest, and supposes the 
prophet to have used this plural form 
for the express purpose of clearing up 
any difficulty in regard to his meaning. 
Gesenius refers to it for the same pur- 
pose, to demonstrate that the prophet 
must have referred to some collective 
body=—as the prophets—and not to an 
individual. Aben Ezra and Abarbanel 
also maintain the same thing, and de- 
fend the position that it can never be 
applied to an individual. This is not 
the place to go into an extended exam- 
ination of this word. The difficulties 
which have been started in regard to it, 
have given rise to a thorough critical 
examination of the use of the particle 
in the Old ‘Testament, and an inquiry 
whether it is ever used in the singular 
number. Those who are disposed to 
see the process and the result of the 
investigation, may consult Ewald’s Heb. 
Grammar, Leipzig, 1827, p. 365; Wise- 
man’s Lectures, pp. 331-333, Andover 
Edit., 1837; and Hengstenberg’s Christ- 
ology, p. 623. In favour of regarding 
it as here used in the singular number, 
and as denoting an individual, we may 
just refer to the following considera- 
tions :—1. It is so rendered by Jerome, 
and in the Syriac version. 2. In some 
places the suffix va, attached to nouns, 
is certainly singular. Thus in Ps. 
xi. 7, (Sup) ‘ His face,’ speaking of 
God; Job xxvii. 23, ‘Men shall clap 


his mouth. 


their hands at him’ (>), where it 
is certainly singular; Isa. xliv. 15, ‘ He 
maketh it a graven image, and falleth 
down thereto’ (42>). 3. In Ethiopic 
the suffix is certainly singular (Wise- 
man). These considerations show that 
it is proper to render it in the singular 
number, and to regard it as referring 
to an individual. ‘The LXX. render it, 
Eis Séveror—‘ Unto death,’ and evi- 
dently read it as if it were an abbrevi- 
ation of my lamiith, and they render 
the whole passage, ‘ For the transgres- 
sions of my people he was led unto 
death.’ This translation is adopted 
and defended by Lowth, and has also 
been defended by Dr. Kennicott. The 
only argument which is urged, how- 
ever, is, that it was so used by Origen 
in his controversy with the Jews ; that 
they made no_objection to the argu- 
ment that he urged; and that as Origen 
and the Jews were both acquainted 
with the Hebrew text, it is to be pre- 
sumed that this was then the reading 
of the original. But this authority is 
too slight to change the Hebrew text. 
The single testimony of Origen is too 
equivocal to determine any question in 
regard to the reading of the Hebrew 
text, and too much reliance should not 
be reposed even on his statements in 
regard toa matter of fact. This is one 
of the many instances in which Lowth 
has ventured to change the Hebrew text 
with no sufficient authority. 

9. And he made his grave with the 
wicked. Jerome renders this, Et dabit 
imptos pro sepultura et divitem pro 
morte sua, The LXX. render it, ‘I 
will give the wicked instead of his 
burial (dye? cis regis), and the rich in 
the place, or instead of his death’ (dvr) 
rod Savérov). The Chaldee renders it, 
‘He willdeliver the wicked into Gehenna, 
and the rich in substance who oppress, 
by a death that is destructive, that the 
workers of iniquity may no more be 
established, and that they may no more 
speak deceit in their mouth.’ ‘The Sy- 
riac renders it beautifully, ‘ the wicked 
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stenberg renders it, ‘They appointed him 
his grave with the wicked (but he was 
with a rich man after his death); al- 
though he had done nothing unrighteous, 
and there was no guile in his mouth.’ 
The sense, according to him, is, that 
not satisfied with his sufferings and 
death, they sought to insult him even 
in death, since they wished to bury his 
corpse among criminals. It is then 
incidentally remarked, that this object 
was not accomplished. This whole 
verse is exceedingly important, and 
every word in it deserves a serious ex- 
amination, and attentive consideration. 
Tt has been subjected to the closest in- 
vestigation by critics, and different inter- 
pretations have been given to it. They 
may be seen at length in Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, and Ilengstenberg. The word 
rendered ‘he made’ (qn, from 4p3 
nathdn) is a word of very frequent oc- 
currence in the Scriptures. According 
to Gesenius, it means—]. 70 give, as 
(a) to give the hand to a victor ; (6) to 
give into the hand of any one, 7.c., the 
power; (c) to give, i.e., to turn the 
back ; (a) to give, @.e., to yield fruit as 
a tree; (¢) to give, ¢.e., to show com- 
passion ; ( ') to give honour, praise, ce. ; 
(g) to give into prison, or into custody. 
2. To stt, place, put, lay; (a) to set 
before any one ; (b) to set one over any 
person or thing ; (¢) to give one’s heart 
to anything ; t.¢., to apply the mind, &c. 
3. To make; (a) to make or constitute 
one as anything ; (b) to make a thing 
as something else. ‘Ihe notion of giv- 
ng, or giving over, is the essential idea 
of the word, and not that of making, as 
our translation would seem to imply ; 
and the sense is, that he was given by 
desiyn to the grave of the wicked, or it 
was intended that he should occupy such 
a grave. ‘The meaning then would be, 
And his grave was appointed with the wicked; 

But he was with a rich man in his death— 


Although he had done no wrong, 
Neither was there any guile in his mouth. 


But who gave, or appointed him? I 
answer—1. The word may either here 
be used impersonally, as in Ps, Ixxii. 15. 
‘to him shall be given,’ marg. ‘one 
shall give,’ Eccl. ii. 21, meaning, that 
some one gave, or appointed his grave 
with the wicked; t.¢., his grave was 
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appointed with the wicked ; or, 2. The 
phrase ‘my people’ ("%¥) must be sup- 
plied ; my people appointed his grave to 
be with the wicked; or, 3. God gave, 
or appointed his grave with the wicked. 
Tt scems to me that it is to be regarded 
as used tinpersonally, meaning that his 
grave was appointed with the wicked ; 
and then the sense will be, that it was 
designed that he should be buried with 
the wicked, without designating the 
person or persons who intended it. So 
it is correctly rendered by Lowth and 
Noyes, ‘Ilis grave was appointed with 
the wicked.’ ( With the wicked. It 
was designed that he should be buried 
with the wicked. The sense is, that 
it was not only intended to put him 
to death, but also to heap the highest 
indignity on him. lence, it was in- 
tended to deny him an honourable burial, 
and to consign him to the same igno- 
minious grave with the violators of the 
laws of God and man. One part of an 
ignominious punishment has often been 
to deny to him who has been eminent 
in guilt an honourable burial. ence, 
it was said of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 19), 
that the dogs should Jick his blood; and 
of Jezcbel that the dogs should eat her 
(1 Kings xxi. 23). Thus of the king 
of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 19), that he should 
‘be cast out of his grave as an abomin- 
able branch’ (see Note on that place). 
Hence those who have been peculiarly 
guilty are sometimes quartered, and 
their heads and other parts of the body 
suspended on posts, or they are hung in 
chains, and their flesh left. to be devoured 
by the fowls of heaven. So Josephus 
(Ant. iv. 8. 6), says, ‘TTe that blas- 
phemeth God, let him be stoned ; and 
let him hang on a tree all that day, 
and then let him be buried in an ig- 
nominious and obscure manner.’ The 
idea here is, that it was intended to 
cast the highest possible indignity on 
the Messiah ; not only to put him to 
death, but even to deny him the privi- 
lege of an honourable burial, and to 
commit him to the same grave with the 
wicked. How remarkably was_ this 
fulfilled! As a matter of course, sinco 
he was put to death with wicked men, 
he would naturally have been buried 
with them, unless there had been some 
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special interposition in his case. Te 
was given up to be treated as a crimi- 
nal; he was made to take the vacated 
place of a murderer—Barabbas—on the 
cross ; he was subjected to the same in- 
dignity and ecruclty to which the two 
malefactors were ; and it was evident! 

designed also that he should be buried 
in the same manner, and probably in 
the same grave. Thus in John xix. 31, 
it is said that the Jews, because it was 
the preparation, in order that their 
bodies should not remain on the cross 
on the Sabbath day, ‘besought Pilate 
that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away ;’ in- 
tending evidently that their death should 
be hurried in the same crucl manner, 
and that they should be buried in the 
same way. Who can but wonder at 
the striking accuracy of the prediction! 
{ And with the rich (“*G2). The 
words ‘ he was,’ are here to be supplied. 
‘But he was with a rich man in his 
death.’ The particle 4, rendered and, 
is properly here adversative, and means 
but, yet. ‘The meaning is, that althouch 
he had been executed with criminals, 
and it had been expected that he would 
be interred with them, yet he was as- 
sociated with a rich man in his death ; 
t.¢., in his burial. The purpose which 
had been cherished in regard to his 
burial was not accomplished. The 
word “zy (from “wy, to be straight, 
to prosper, to be happy, and then to be 
rich), means properly the rich, and then 
the honourable and noble. Jt occurs very 
often in the Bible (see Taylor’s Con- 
cord.), and is in all cases in our English 
version rendered ‘rich.’ Gesenius con- 
tends, however, that it sometimes is to 
be taken in a bad sense, and that it 
means proud, arrogant, impious, because 
riches are a source of pride, and pride 
to a Hebrew is synonymous with im- 
piety. Ile appeals to Job xxvii. 19, in 
proof of this. But it is evident that 
the place in Job, ‘ The rich man shall 
lie down, but he shall not be gathered,’ 
may be understood as speaking of a 
rich man as he is commonly found; 
and the word there does not mean 
proud, or wicked, but it means a rich 
man who is without religion. In all 
places where the word occurs in the 
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Bible, the primary idea is that of a rich 
man—though he may be righteous or 
wicked, pious or impious, a friend of 
God or anenemy. ‘That is to be de- 
termined by the connection. And the 
natural and proper idea here is that of 
&@ man who is wealthy, though without 
any intimation with regard to his moral 
character. It is rather implied that the 
man referred to would have a character 
different from ‘the wicked,’ with whom 
his grave was appointed. Several in- 
terpreters, however, of the highest char- 
acter, have supposed that the word here 
refers to the ungodly, and means, that 
in his death he was associated with the 
ungodly. Thus Calvin supposes that it 
refers to the Scribes and Pharisves, and 
the impious and violent Romans who 
rushed upon him to take his life. Luther 
remarks that it means, ‘a rich man; 
one who gives himself to the pursuit of 
wealth; 2¢., an ungodly man.’ But 
the objection is insuperable that thie 
word in the Bible never is used in this 
sense, to denote simply a wicked or an 
ungodly man. It may denote a rich 
man who ts ungodly—but that must 
be determined by the connection. ‘The 
simple idea in the word is that of 
wealth, but whether the person referred 
to be a man of fair or unfair, pure or 
impure character, is to be determined 
by other circumstances than the mere 
use of the word. So the word ‘rich’ 
is used in our language, and in all lan- 
guages. The principal reason why it 
has here been supposed to mean ungodly 
is, that the parallelism is supposed to 
require it. But this is not necessary. 
It may be designed to intimate that 
there was a distinction between the de- 
sign which was cherished in regard to 
his burial, and the fact. It was in- 
tended that he should have been in- 
terred with the wicked ; but in fact, he 
was with the rich in his death. {{ Jn 
his death. Marg. ‘Deaths’ (7%). 
Lowth renders this, ‘Ilis tomb.’ Ife 
understands the letter 3 as radical and 
not servile ; and supposes that the word 
is hing bamoth (hills); z.¢., sepulchral 
hills. ‘Tombs, he observes, correctly, 
were often hills or cemuli erected over 
the bodies of the dead ; and le supposes 
that the word fill, or high place, be- 
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came synonymous with a tomb, or se- 
pulchre. This interpretation was first 
suggested by Aben Ezra, and has been 
approved by CEcolampadius, Zuingle, 
Drusius, kin, Kuinoel, and others. But 
the interpretation is liable to great ob- 
jections. 1. It is opposed to all the 
ancient versions. 2. There is no evi- 


dence that the word nina bamoth is 


ever used except in one place (Ezek. 
xiii. 7, where it means also primarily 
high places, though there perhaps de- 
denoting a burial-place), in the sense 
of Baxds, 2 tomb, or place of burial. Tt 
denotes a high place or height ; a strong- 
hold, a fastness, a fortress ; and then an 
elevated place, where the rites of ido- 
latry were celebrated ; and though it is 
not improbable that those places became 
burial-places—as we bury in the vicin- 
ity of a place of worship—yet the word 
simply and by itself does not denote a 
tumulus, or an elevated place of burial. 
The word here, therefore, is to he re- 
garded as a noun from mx médvéth, or 

9 moth, plural pont mothum, mean- 
ing the same as ‘after his death ’— 
‘the grave.’ The plural is used instead 
of the singular in Ezek. xxviii. 8-10; 
and also Job xxi. 32: ‘Yet he shall be 
brought to the grave ;’ Marg. as Heb. 
‘graves.’ The sense, therefore, is, that 
after his death he would be with a man 
of wealth, but without determining any- 
thing in regard to his moral character. 
The exact fulfilment of this may be 
scen in the account which is given of 
the manner of the burial of the Saviour 
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striking and minutely accurate this pro- 
phecy in circumstances which could not 
possibly have been the result of conjec- 
ture! How could a pretended prophet, 
seven hundred years before the event 
occurred, conjecture of one who was to 
be executed as a malefactor, and with 
malefactors, and who would in the or- 
dinary course of events be buried with 
malefactors, conjecture that he would 
be rescued from such an ignominious 
burial by the interposition of a rich 
man, and buried in a grave designed 
for a man of affluence, and in the man- 
ner in which the wealthy are buried? 
{ Because (by dl). This word here 
has probably the signification of al- 
though. Itis used for “Gx dy dl dshér. 
Thus it is used in Job xvi. 17: ‘Not 
for any injustice in my hands ;’ Heb. 
‘Although there is no injustice in my 
hands.’ The sense here demands this 
interpretation. According to our com- 
mon version, the meaning is, that he 
was buried with the rich man because 
he had done no violence, and was guilty 
of no deceit ; whereas it is rather to be 
taken in connection with the entire 
strain of the passage, and to be regarded 
as meaning, that he was wounded, re- 
jected, put to death, and buried by the 
hands of men, although he had done no 
violence. (J He had done no violence. 
The precise sense of the expression is, 
that he had not by harsh and injurious 
conduct provoked them to treat him in 
this manner, or deserved this treatment 
at their hands, In accordance with this, 


by Joseph of Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. | and evidently with this passage in his 
57-80. Joseph was a rich man. Te | eye, the apostle Peter says of the Lord 
took the body, and wound it in a clean | Jesus, ‘who did no, sin, neither was 
linen cloth, and aid it in his own new! guile found in his mouth’ (1 Pet. ii. 
tomb, a tomb hewn out of a rock—that 20-22). {J Neither was any deceit in 


is, a grave designed for himself; such 
as a rich man would use, and where it 
was designed that a rich man should be 
laid. He was buried with spices (John 
xix. 39, 40); embalmed with a iarge 
quantity of myrrh and aloes, ‘about a 
hundred pound weight,’ in the mode in 
which the rich were usually interred. 
low different this from the interment 
of malefactors! Ilow different from the 
way in which he would have been buried 
if he had been interred with them as it 
had been designed!) And how very 


his mouth. He was no deceiver, though 
he was regarded and treated as one. 
IIe was perfectly candid and sinccre, 
perfectly true and holy. No one can 
doubt but this was exactly fulfilled in 
the Lord Jesus; and however it may 
be accounted for, it was true to the life, 
and it is applicable to him alone. Of 
what other dweller on the earth can it 
be said that there was no guile found 
in hig mouth? Who else has Jived who 
has always been perfectly free from 
deceit? 
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10 Yet it pleased the Lorp to 
bruise him: he hath put him to 
grief: 1when thou shalt make his 
soul an “offering for sin, he shall 


10. Yet it pleased the Lonp to bruise 


him. In this verse, the prediction re- 
specting the final glory and triumph 
of the Messiah commences. The de- 
sign of the whole prophecy is to state, 
that in consequence of his great suffer- 
ings, he would be exalted to the highest 
honour (see Notes on ch. lii. 13). The 
sense of this verse is, ‘ he was subjected 
to these sufferings, not on account of 
any sins of his, but because, under the 
circumstances of the case, his sufferings 
would be pleasing to Jenovan. Hesaw 
they were necessary, and he was willing 
that he should be subjected to them. 
He has laid upon him heavy sufferings. 
And when he has brought a sin-offering, 
he shall see a numerous posterity, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shali prosper 
through him.’ The Lorp was ‘pleased’ 
with his sufferings, not because he has 
delight in the sufferings of innocence ; 
not because the sufferer was in any 
sense guilty or ill-deserving ; and not 
because he was at any time displeased 
or dissatisfied with what the Mediator 
did, or taught. But it was—1. Because 
the Messiah had voluntarily submitted 
himself to those sorrows which were 
necessary to show the evil of sin; and 
in view of the great object to be gained, 
the eternal redemption of his people, 
he was pleased that he would subject 
himself to so great sorrows to save them. 
He was pleased with the end in view, 
and with all that was necessary in order 
that the end might be secured. 2. Be- 
cause these sufierings would tend to 
illustrate the Divine perfections, and 
show the justice and mercy of God. 
The gift of a Saviour, such as he was, 
evinced boundless benevolence ; his suf- 
ferings in behalf of the guilty showed 
the holiness of his nature and Jaw; and 
all demonstrated that he was at the same 
time disposed to save, and yet resolved 
that no one should be saved by dishon- 
ouring his law, or without expiation for 
the evil which had been done by sin. 
3. Because these sorrows would result 
in the pardon and recovery of an innu- 
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see Ais seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure @ of the Lorp 
shall prosper in his hand. 


lor, his coud shall make. 


@ 2Co.3.21; He.9,24-26, 6 9Th.1.11, 


merable multitude of lost sinners, and 


in their eternal happiness and salvation. 
The whole work was one of benevolence, 
and Jzuovam was pleased with it as a 
work of pure and disinterested love. 
{1 To bruise him (see Notes on ver. 5). 
The word here is the infinitive of Piel. 
‘To bruise him, or his being bruised, 
was pleasing to Jenovan;’ that is, it 
was acceptable to him that he should 
be crushed by his many sorrows. It 
does not of necessity imply that there 
was any positive and direct agency on 
the part of Jenovan in bruising him, 
but only that the fact of his being thus 
crushed and bruised was acceptable to 
him. { He hath put him to grief. 
This word, ‘hath grieved him,’ is the 
same which in another form occurs in 
ver. 4, Jt means that it was by the 
agency, and in accordance with the de- 
sign of JEnovan, that he was subjected 
to these great sorrows. {J When thou 
shalt make his soul. Marg. ‘His soul 
shall make.’ According to the trans- 
Jation in the text, the speaker is the 
prophet, and it contains an address to 
JeHovan, and Jenovan is himself in- 
troduced as speaking in ver. 11. Ac- 
cording to the margin, Jznovan himself 
speaks, and the idea is, that his soul 
should make an offering for sin. ‘The 
Hebrew will bear either. Jerome ren- 
ders it, ‘If he shall lay down his life for 
sin.’ The LXX. render it in the plural, 
‘If you shall give {an offering] for sin, 
your soul shall see a long-lived poster- 
ity.” Lowth renders it, ‘If his soul 
shall make a propitiatory sacrifice.’ 
Rosenmiiller renders it, ‘If his soul, 
i.¢., he himself, shall place his soul as 
an expiation for sin.’ Noyes renders 
it, ‘But since he gave himself a sacri- 
fice for sin.’ It seems to me that the 
margin is the correct rendering, and 
that it is to be regarded as in the third 
person. Thus the whole passage will 
be connected, and it will be regarded 
as the assurance of Jznovan himself, 
that when his life should be made a 
sacrifice for sin, he would see a great 
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multitude who should be saved as the 
resuit of his sufferings anddeath. j fis 
sol. The word here rendered ‘soul’ 
(E32) means properly breath, spirit, the 
life, the vital principle (Gen. i. 20-30; 
ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 28). 
It sometimes denotes the rational soul, 
regarded as the seat of affections and 
emotions of various kinds( Gen. xxxiv. 3; 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 4; Isa. xv. 4; xlii. 1; Cant. 
i. 7; iii. 1-4). It is here equivalent to 
himself—when he himself is made a 
sin-ofiering, or sacrifice for sin. An 
offering for sin (Dvy). This word pro- 
perly means, blame, guilt which one 
contracts by transgression (Gen. xxvi. 
10; Jer. li. 5); also a sacrifice for guilt ; 
a sin-offering ; an expiatory sacrifice. 
It is often rendered ‘ trespass-offering ’ 
Lev. v. 19; vii. 5; xiv. 21; xix. 21; 
1 Sam. vi. 3,8, 17). It is rendered 
‘guiltiness’ (Gen, xxvi. 10); ‘sin’ (Prov. 
xiv. 9); ‘trespass’ (Num. v. 8). The 
idea here is, clearly, that he would be 
made an offering, or a sacrifice for sin ; 
that by which guilt would be expiated 
and an atonement made. In accord- 
ance with this, Paul says (2 Cor. v. 21), 
that God ‘made him to be sin for us’ 
(apagriayv), .¢., a sin-offering ; and he 
is called iAacpos and iAasrieov, & pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sins (Rom. iii. 25; 
1 John ii. 2; iv. 10). The idea is, that 
he was himself innocent, and that he 
gave up his soul or life in order to make 
an expiation for sin—as the innocent 
animal in sacrifice was offered to God 
as an acknowledgment of guilt. There 
could be no more explicit declaration 
that he who is referred to herve, did not 
die as a martyr merely, but that his 
death had the high purpose of making 
expiation for the sins of men. Assuredly 
this is not language which can be used 
of any martyr. In what sense could 
it be said of Ignatius or Cranmer that 
their souls or lives were made an offer- 
tag (SES or dAwopes) for sin? Such 
language is never applied to martyrs in 
the Bible; such language is never ap- 
plied to them in the common discourses 
ofmen, { He shall see his seed. His 
posterity ; his descendants. The lan- 
guage here is taken from that which 
was regarded as the highest blessin 

among the Hebrews. With them length 
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of days and a numerous posterity were 
regarded as the highest favours, and 
usually as the clearest proofs of the Di- 
vine love. ‘Children’s children are the 
crown of old men’ (Prov. xvii.6). See 
Ps. exxvii. 5; exxviii. 6: ‘Yea, thou 
shalt see thy children’s children, and 
peace upon Israel.’ So one of the high- 
est blessings which could be promised to 
Abraham was that he would be made 
the father of many nations (Gen. xii. 2; 
xvii. 5,6). In accordance with this, the 
Messiah is promised that he shall see a 
numerous spiritual posterity. A similar 
declaration occurs in Ps, xxii. 30, which 
is usually applied to the Messiah. ‘A 
seed shall serve bim; it shall be ac- 
counted to the Lorp for a generation.’ 
The natural relation between father and 
son is often transferred to spiritual sub- 
jects. Thus the name father is often 
given to the prophets, or to teachers, 
and the name sons to disciples or learn- 
ers. In accordance with this, the idea 
is here, that the Messiah would sustain 
this relation, and that there would be 
multitudes who would sustain to him 
the relation of spiritual children. There 
may be emphasis on the word ‘see ’— 
he shall see his posterity ; for it was re- 
garded as a blessing not only to have 
posterity, but to be permitted to live and 
see them. ence the joy of the aged 
Jacob in being permitted to see the chil- 
dren of Joseph (Gen. xviii. 11): ‘And 
Israel said unto Joseph, I had not 
thought to see thy face; and lo, God 
hath showed me also thy seed.” {| He 
shall prolong his days. Lis life shall 
be long. ‘This also is language which 
is taken from the view entertained 
among the Iebrews that long life was 
a blessing, and was a proof of the Divine 
favour. ‘Thus, in 1 Kings iii. 14, God 
says to Solomon, ‘if thou wilt walk in 
my ways, and keep my statutes and 
my commandments, as thy father David 
did walls, then I will lengthen thy days’ 
(sec Deut. xxv. 15; Ps. xxi. 4; xei. 16; 
Prov. iii. 2). ‘The meaning here is, 
that the Messiah, though he should be 
put to death, would yet see great mul- 
titudes who should be his spiritual chil- 
dren. Though he should die, yet he 
would live again, and his days should 
be lengthened out. It is fulfilled in 
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his soul, and shall be satisfied: by 
his ¢ knowledge shall my righteous 


the reign of the Redeemer on earth, 
and in his eternal existence and glory 
in heaven. {] And the pleasure of the 
Lor, That is, that which shall please 
Jenovan; the work which he desires 
and appoints. J Shall prosper (see 
Notes on ch. Jii. 13, where the same 
word occurs). {Jn his hand. Under 
his government and direction. Religion 
will be promoted and extended through 
him. The reward of all his sufferings 
in making an offering for sin would be, 
that multitudes would be converted and 
saved ; that his reign would be perma- 
nent, and that the work which Jzeuovan 
designed and desired would prosper 
under his administration. 

11, He shall sce of the travail of his 
soul. This is the language of Jenovan, 
who is again introduced as speaking. 
The sense is, he shall see the fruit, or 
the result of his sufferings, and shall be 
satisfied. Ile shall sce so much good 
resulting from his great sorrows; so 
much happiness, and so many saved, 
that the benefit shall be an ample com- 
pensation for all that he endured. The 
word here rendered ‘ travail ’ (93), de- 
notes properly labour, toil; wearisome 
labour ; Jabour and toil which produce 
exhaustion; and hence sometimes vex- 
ation, sorrow, grief, trouble. It is ren- 
dered ‘ Jabour’ (Ps. xe. 10; ev. 44; Jer. 
xx. 18; Eccl. ii. 11-20) ; * perverseness ’ 
(Num. xxi. 21); ‘sorrow’ (Job iii. 10); 
‘wickedness’ (Job iv. 8); ‘trouble’ 
(Job v. 6, 7; Ps. Ixxiii. 5); ‘mischief’ 
(Job xv. 35; Ps. vii. 138; x. 7-14; 
xciv. 20); ‘travail,’ meaning labour, or 
toil ( Ecel. iv. 4-6); ‘ grievousness’ (Isa. 
x. 1); ‘iniquity’ (Hab. i. 18); <toil’ 
(Gen. xli. 51); ‘pain’ (Ps. xxv. 18); 
and ‘misery’ (Prov. xxxi. 7). The 
word ‘ travail’ with us has two senses, 
first, Jabour with pain, severe toil; and 
secondly, the pains of childbirth. The 
word is used here to denote excessive 
toil, labour, weariness; and refers to 
the arduous and wearisome labour and 
trial involved in the work of redemp- 
tion, as that which exhansted the powers 
of the Messiah as a man, and sunk him 
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servant justify ¢ many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities. 
@ Jn.17.3; 2Pe.1,2,3. 


b23n13  ¢ Re.0.24. 
down to the grave. J And shall be 
satisfied. That is, evidently, he shall 
be permitted to see so much fruit of his 
labours and sorrows as to be an ample 
recompence for all that he has done. 
It is not improbable that the image here 
is taken from a husbandman who labours 
in preparing his soil for the seed, and 
who waits for the harvest; and who, 
when he sees the rich and yellow field 
of grain in autumn, or the wain heavily 
laden with sheaves, is abundantly satis- 
fied for what he has done. Ile has 
pleasure in the contemplation of his 
labour, and of the result; and he does 
not regret the wearisome days and the 
deep anxiety with which he made pre- 
paration for the harvest. So with the 
Redeemer. ‘There will be rich and 
most ample resulls for all that he has 
done. And when he shall look on the 
multitude that shall be saved; when he 
shall see the true religion spreading 
over the world; when he shall behold 
an immense host which no man can 
number gathered into heaven; and 
when he shall witness the glory that 
shall result to God from all that he has 
done, he shall sce enough to be an 
ample compensation for all that he has 
endured, and he shall look on his work 
and its glorious results with pleasure. 
We may remark here that this implics 
that great and most glorious results 
will come out of this work. ‘The salva- 
tion of a large portion of the race, of 
multitudes which no man can number, 
will be necessary to be any swztable 
remuneration for the sufferings of the 
Son of God. We may be assured that 
he will be ‘satisfied,’ only when multi- 
tudes are saved; and it is, thereture, 
morally certain that a large portion of 
the race, taken as a whole, will enter 
into heaven. Ilitherto the number has 
been small. The great mass have re. 
jected him, and have been lost. But 
there are brighter times before the 
church and the world. The pure gospel 
of the Redeemer is yet to spread around 
the globe, and it is yet to become, and 
to be for ages, the religion of the world. 
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Age after age is to roll on when all 
shall know him and obey him; and in 
those future times, what immense mul- 
titudes shall enter into heaven! So 
that it may yet be seen, that the num- 
ber of those who will be lost from the 
whole human family, compared with 
those who will be saved, will be no 
greater in proportion than the criminals 
in a well-organized community who are 
imprisoned are, compared with the num- 
ber of obedient, virtuous, and peaceful 
citizens. J By his knowledge. That 
is, by the knowledge of him. The idea 
is, by becoming fully acquainted with 
him and’ his plan of salvation. The 
word knowledge here is evidently used 
in a large sense to denote all that con- 
stitutes acquaintance with him. Thus 
Paul says (Phil. iii. 10), ‘ That T may 
know him, and the power of his resur- 
rection.’ It is only by the knowledge 
of the Messiah; by an acquaintance 
with his character, doctrines, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection, that any one 
can be justified. Thus the Saviour 
says (John xvii. 3), ‘And this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’ Men are to become ac- 
quainted with him ; with his doctrines, 
and with his religion, or they can never 
be regarded and treated as righteous in 
the sight of a holy God. {J Shall my 
righteous servant. On the meaning of 
the word ‘servant,’ as applied to the 
Messiah, see Notes on ch. lii- 13. The 
word ‘righteous’ (p"1s), Lowth sup- 
poses should be omitted. Ilis reasons 
are—I1, That three MSS., two of them 
ancient, omit it. 2. That it makes a 
solecism in this place; for, according 
to the constant usage of the Hebrew 
language, the adjective, in a phrase of 
this kind, ought to follow the substan- 
tive; and, 3. That it makes the hem- 
istich too long. But none of these 
reasons arc suflicient to justify a change 
in the text. The phrase literally is, 
‘the righteous, my servant ;’ and the 
sense is, evidently, ‘my righteous ser- 
vant.’ The word righteous, applied to 
the Messiah, is designed to denote not 
only his personal holiness, but to have 
reference to the fact that he would 
make many righteous (pyy%%). It is 
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applicable to him, because he was 
eminently holy and pure, and because 
also he was the source of righteousness 
to others; and in the work of justifica- 
tion it is important in the highest de- 
gree to fix the attention on the fact, that 
he by whom the sinner was to be justi- 
fied was himself perfectly holy, and able 
to secure the justification and salvation 
of all who intrusted their souls to him. 
No man could feel secure of salvation 
unless he could commit his soul to one 
who was perfectly holy, and able to 
‘bring in everlasting righteousness.’ 
{ Justify (py7g2). ‘The word przis of 
very frequent occurrence in the Bible ; 
and no word is more important to a 
correct understanding of the plan of 
salvation than this, and the correspond- 
ing Greek word dia. On the mean- 
ing of the Greek word, see Notes on 
Rom. i. 17. The Hebrew word means 
to be right, straight, as if spoken of a 
way (Ps. xxiii. 3). Hence, 1. To be 


‘just, righteous, spoken of God in dis- 


pensing justice (Ps. lv. 6); and of laws 
(Ps. xix.10). 2. To have a just cause, 
to be in the right; (a) in a forensic 
sense (Gen. xxvili. 26; Job ix. 16-20; 
x. 15; xiii. 18); (0) of disputants, to be 
in the right (Job xxiii. 12); (¢) to gain 
one’s cause, to be justified (Isa. xliii. 9— 
26). In this sense it is now often used 
in courts of justice, where a man who 
is charged with crime shows that he did 
not do the deed, or that having done it 
he had a right to do it, and the law 
holds him innocent. 3. To be righteous, 
upright, good, innocent. In this sense 
the word is often used in the Bible 
(Job xv. 14; xxiii. 9; Ps. exliii. 2). 
But in this sense the Messiah will jus- 
tifynoone. Hedid not come to declare 
that men were upright, just, innocent. 
Nor will he justify them because they 
can show that they have not committed 
the offences charged on them, or that 
they had a right to do what they have 
done. The ‘fiiole work of justification 
through the Redeemer proceeds on the 
supposition that men are noé in fact 
innocent, and that they cannot vindi- 
cate their own conduct. 4. In Hiphil, 
the word means, to pronounce just, or 
righteous. In a forensic sense, and as 
applied to the act of justification betore 
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12 Therefore will I divide him @ 
portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong ; be- 
cause he hath poured out his soul 


@ He.12,2, 


God, it means to declare righteous, or 
to admit to favour as a righteous per- 
son; and in connection with the pardon 
of sin, to resolve to treat as righteous, 
or as if the offence had not been com- 
mitted. It is more than mere pardon; 
it involves the idea of a purpose to treat 
as righteous, and to acknowledge as 
such. It is not to declare that the 
person is innocent, or that he is not ill 
deserving, or that he had a right to do 
as he had done, or that he has a claim 
to mercy—for this is not true of any 
mortal; but it is to pardon, and to ac- 
cept him as 2f the offence had not been 
committed—to regard him in his deal- 
ings with him, and treat him ever on- 
ward as if he were holy. This sense of 
the word here is necessary, because the 
whole passage speaks of his bearing sin, 
and suffering for others, and thus secur- 
ing their justification. It does not 
speak of him as instructing men and 
thus promoting religion ; but it speaks 
of his dying for them, and thus laying 
the foundation for their justification. 
They are justified only in connection 
with his bearing their iniquities ; and 
this shows that the word is here used in 
the forensic sense, and denotes that 
they will be regarded and treated as 
righteous on account of what he has 
suffercd in their behalf. J For he shall 
bear. On the meaning of the word 
bear, see Notes on ver. 4. YJ Their in- 
iquities. Not that he became a sinner, 
or that sin can be transferred, which is 
impossible. Guilt and ill desert are 
personal qualities, and cannot be trans- 
ferred from one to another. But the 
consequences of guilt may pass over to 
another; the sufferings, which would 
be a proper expression of the evil of sin, 
may be assumed by another. And this 
was done by the Redeemer, He stood 
between the stroke gf justice and the 
Sinner, and receive the blow himself. 
He intercepted, so to speak, the de- 
scending sword of justice that would 
have cut the sinner down, and thus 
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unto death: and he was numbered 
with the transgressors: and he bare 
the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion 2 for the transgressors. 

D He.7.98; 13n.3,1, 


saved him. IIe thus bore their iniqui- 
ties; z.¢., he bore in his own person 
what would have been a proper expres- 
sion of the evil of sin if he had been 
himself the sinner, and had been guilty 
(see Notes on ver. 6). It is in connec- 
tion with this that men become justi- 
fied; and it is only by the fact that he 
has thus borne their iniquities that 
they can be regarded as righteous in 
the sight of a holy God. They become 
interested in his merits just as he 
became interested in their iniquitics. 
There is in neither case any transfer of 
personal properties; but there is in 
both cases a participation in the conse- 
quences or the results of conduct. He 
endured the consequences or results ot 
sin; we partake of the consequences or 
the results of his sufferings and death 
in our behalf. ‘This is the great cardinal 
doctrine of justification; the peculiarity 
of the Christian scheme; the glorious 
plan by which lost men may be saved, 
and by which the guilty may become 
pardoned, and be raised up to endless 
life and glory; the articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesia. Lurner.* 

12. Therefore will I divide him. I 
will divide for him (4% lo). This verse 
is designed to predict the triumphs of 
the Messiah. It is language appropriate 
to him as a prince, and designed to 
celebrate his glorious victories on earth. 
The words here used are taken from the 
custom of distributing the spoils of vic- 
tory after a battle, and the idea is, that 
as a conqueror takes valuable spoils, so 
the Messiah would go forth to the 
spiritual conquest of the world, and sub- 
due it to himself. Rosenmiiller renders 
this, Dispertsam et multos—I will 
divide to him the many ;’ 7.¢., he shall 
have many as his portion. Hengsten- 


* See Supplementary Notes, Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. 


v. 19, 21; and Rom. iv., v., in which the reader 
will see that the doctrine of imputation involves 
nosuch transference of moral character, no such 
infusion of sin or righteousness, as the author 
here and elsewhere alleges, 
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berg, ‘I wi!l give him the mighty for a 
portion.’ So the LXX. ‘Therefore he 
shall inherit (xangovexvioss) many.’ So 
Lowth, ‘ Therefore will I distribute to 
him the many for his portion.’ But it 
seems to me that the sense is, that his 
portion would be with the mighty or 
the many (D°D73) and that this inter- 
pretation is demanded by the use of the 
preposition 3 in this case, and by the 
corresponding word my prefixed to the 
word ‘mighty.’ The sense, according 
to this, is, that the spoils of his con- 
quests would be among the mighty or 
the many; that is, that his victories 
would not be confined to a few in num- 
ber, or to the feeble, but the triumphs 
of his conquests would extend afar, and 
be found among the potentates and 
mighty men of the earth. The word 
rendered here ‘the great’ (a°=7 1déb- 
bim), may mean either many or power- 
ful and great. The parallelism here 
with the word pay (the mighty), 
scems to demand that it be understood 
as denoting the great, or the powerful, 
though it is differently rendered by the 
Vulgate, the LXX., the Chaldee, by 
Castellio, and by Junius and Tremellius. 
‘The sense is, I think, that his conquests 
would be among the great and the 
mighty. He would overcome his most 
furmidable enemies, and subdue them 
to himself. Their most valued objects; 
all that constituted their wealth, their 
grandeur, and their power, would be 
among the spoils of his victories, It 
would not be merely his feeble fues that 
would be subdued, but it would be the 
mighty, and there would be no power, 
however formidable, that would be able 
to resist the triumphs of histruth. ‘The 
history of the gospel since the coming 
of the Redeemer shows how accurately 
this has been fulfilled. Already he has 
overcome the mighty, and the spoils of 
the conquerors of the world have been 
among the trophies of his victories. 
The Roman empire was subdued ; and 
his conquests were among these con- 
querors, and his were victories over the 
subduers of nations. It will be still 
more signally fulfilled in coming times, 
when the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
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ever and ever (Rev. xi. 15). { And 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong. 
And with the mighty, or with heroes, 
shall he divide the plunder. ‘The idea 
here is not materially different from 
that which was expressed in the former 
member of the sentence. It is language 
derived from the conquests of the war- 
rior, and means that his victories would 
be among the great ones of the earth ; 
his conquests over conquerors. It was 


from Janguage such as this that the 
Jews obtained the notion, that the 
Messiah would be a distinguished con- 
queror, and: hence they looked forward 
to one who as a warrior would carry the 
standard of victory around the world. 
But it is evident that it may be ap- 
plied with much higher beauty to the 
spiritual victories of the Redeemer, and 
that if expresses the great and glorious 
truth that the conquests of the true 
religion will yet extend over the most 
formidable obstacles on the earth. | Be- 
cause he hath poured out his soul unto 
death. Tis triumphs would be an ap- 
propriate reward for his sufferings, his 
death, and his intercession. ‘The ex- 
ression ‘he poured out his soul,’ or his 
ife ('tz2; sce Notes on ver. 10), is 
derived from the fact that the life was 
supposed to reside in the blood (see 
Notes on Rom. iii. 25); and that when 
the blood was poured out, the life was 
supposed to flow forth with it. As a 
reward for his having thus laid down 
his life, he would extend his triumphs 
over the whole world, and subdue the 
most mighty to himself. { And he 
was numbered with the transgressors. 
That is, he shall triumph because he 
suffered himself to be numbered with 
the transgressors, or to be put to death 
with malefactors. It does not mean 
that he was a transgressor, or in any 
way guilty; but that in his death he 
was in fact numbered with the guilty, 
and put to death with them. In the 
public estimation, and in the sentence 
which doomed him to death, he was re- 
garded and treated as if he had been a 
transgressor. This passage is expressly 
applied by Mark to the Lord Jesus 
(Mark xv. 28), And he bare the sin 
of many (8H nds). On the meaning 


of this word ‘bare,’ see Notes on ver. 4; 
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and on the doctrine involved by his 
bearing sin, see the Note on ver. 4-6, 
10. The idea here is, that he would 
triumph because he had thus borne 
their sins. As a reward for this God 
would bless him with abundant spiritual 
triumphs among men, and extend the 
true religion afar. {| And made inter- 
cession for the transgressors. On the 
meaning of the word here rendered 
* made intercession ’ (3"35>), see Notes 
on ver. 6, where it is rendered ‘hath 
laid on him.’ The idea is that of 
causing to meet, or to rush; and then 
to assail, as it were, with prayers, to 
supplicate for any one, to entreat (see 
Isa. lix. 16; Jer. xxxvi. 25). It may 
not refer here to the mere act of making 
prayer or supplication, but rather per- 
haps to the whole work of the interces- 
sion, in which the Redeemer, as High 
Priest, presents the merit of his atoning 
blood before the throne of mercy and 
pleads for men (see Rom. viii. 34; Heb. 
vii. 25; 1Johnii.1). This is the closing 
part of his work in behalf of his people 
and of the world; and the sense here is, 
that he would be thus blessed with 
abundant and wide extended triumph, 
because he made intercession. All his 
work of humiliation, and all his toils 
and sufferings, and all the merit of his 
intercession, became necessary in order 
to his triumph, and to the spread of the 
truc religion. In consequence of all 
these toils, and pains, and prayers, God 
would give him the victory over the 
world, and extend his triumphs around 
the globe. Here the work of the 
Mediator in behalf of men will cease. 
There is to be no more suffering, and 
beyond his intercessions he will do 
nothing for them. He will come again 
indeed, but he will come to judge the 
world, not to suffer, to bleed, to die, and 
to intercede. All his future conquests 
and triumphs will be in consequence of 
what he has already done; and they 
who are not saved because he poured 
out his soul unto death, and bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession, 
will not be saved at all. There will be 
no more sacrifice for sin, and there will 
be no other advocate and intercessor. 
WE have now gone through, perhaps at tedi- 
ous length, this deep’y interesting and most im- 
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portant portion of the Bible. Assuming now 
(see the remarks prefixed to ch. lii, 13, sq.) that 
this was written seven hundred years before the 
Lord Jesus was born, there arc some remarks 
of great importance to which we may just refer 
in the conclusion of this exposition. 

1. Thefirst is, the minute accuracy of the state- 
ments here as applicable to the Lord Jesua. 
While it is apparent that there has been no other 
being on earth, and no “collective body of men,” 
to whom this can be applied, it is evident that 
the whole statement is applicable to the Re- 
deemer. It is not the general accuracy to 
which I refer; it is not that there is some re- 
semblance in the onédine of the prediction ; itis, 
that the statement is minutely accurate. It 
relates to his appearance, his rejection, the man- 
ner of his death, his being pierced, his burinl. 
It describes, as minutely as could have heen 
done after the events occurred, the manner 
of his trial, of his rejection, the fact of his being 
taken from detention and by a judicial sentence, 
and the manner in which it was designed that 
he should be buried, and yet the remarkable 
fact that this was prevented, and that he was 
interred in the manner in which the rich were 
buried (see Notes on vers. 2, 8, 7-10). 

2. This coincidence could never have occurred 
if the Lord Jesus had been on impostor. To 
say nothing of the difficulty of attempting to 
fulfil a prediction by imposture and the general 
failure in the attempt, there are many things 
here which would have rendered any attempt of 
this kind utterly hopeless. A very large portion 
of the things referred to in this chapter were 
circumstances over which an impostor could 
have no control, and which he could bring about 
by no contrivance, no collusion, and no concert. 
They depended on the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, and on the voluntary actions of men, 
in such a way that he could not affect them. 
How could he so order it as to grow up as aroot 
out of a dry ground; to be despised and rejected 
of men; to be taken from detention and from a 
judicial sentence though innocent; to have it 
designed that he should be buried with malefac- 
tors, and to be numbered with transgressors, 
and yet to be rescued by a rich man, and placed 
in his tomb? This consideration becomes more 
striking when it is remembered that not a few 
men claimed to be the Messiah, and succeeded in 
imposing on many, and though they were at last 
abandoned or punished, yet between ¢heir lives 
and death, and the circumstances here detailed, 
there is not the shadow of a coincidence. It is 
to be remembered also tLat an impostor would 
not have aimed at what would have constituted 
afulfilment of this prophecy. Notwithstanding 
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the evidence that it refers to the Messiah, yet 
it is certain also that the Jews expected uo such 
personage as that here referred to. They 
looked for a magnificent temporal prince and 
conqueror; and an impostor would not have 
attempted to evince the character, and to go 
through the circumstances of poverty, humili- 
ation, shame, and sufferings, here described. 
What impostor ever would have attempted to 
fulfil a prophecy by subjecting himself to a 
shameful death? What impostor could have 
brought it about in this manner if he had 
altempted it? No; it was only the true Mes- 
siah that either would or could have fulfilled 
this remarkable prophecy. Had an impostor 
made the effort, he must have failed; and it 
was not in human nature to attempt it under 
the circumstances of the case. All the claims 
to the Messiahship by impostors have heen of 
nn entirely different character from that referred 
to here. 

8. We are then prepared to ask an infidel 
how he will dispose of this prophecy. That it 
existed seven hundred years before Christ is os 
certain as that the poems of Homer or Hesiod 
lad an existence before the Christian era; as 
certain as the existence of any ancient docu- 
ment whatever. It will not do to say that it 
was forged—for this is not only without proof, 
but would destroy the credibility of all aucient 
writings. It will not do to say that it was the 
result of natural sagacity in the prophet—for 
whatever may be said of conjectures about em- 
pires and kingdoms, no natural sagacity can 
tell what will be the character of an individual 
man, or whether such a man as here referred to 
would exist at all. It will not do to say that 
the Lord Jesus was a cunning impostor and re- 
solved to fulfil this ancient writing, and thus 
establish his claims; for, as we have seen, such 
an attempt would have belied human nature, 
and if attempted, could not have been accom- 
plished, It remains then to ask what solution 
the infidel will give of these remarkable facts. 
We present him the prophecy—not a rhapsody, 
not conjecture, not a general statement; but 
ninute, full, clear, unequivocal, relating to points 
which could not have been the result of conjec- 
ture, and over which the individual had no con- 
trol. And then we present him with the record 
of the life of Jesus—minutely accurate in all 
the details of the fulfilment—a coincidence as 
‘lear as that between a biography and the ori- 
yinal—and ask him to explain it. And we de- 
mand a definite and consistent answer to this. 
To turn away from it does not answer it. To 
laugh, does not answer it; for there is no argu- 
ment in a sneer or a jibe. To say that it is not 
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worth inquiry is not true, for it pertains to the 
great question of humanredemption. But if he 
cannot explain it, then he should admit that it 
is such a prediction as only God could give, and 
that Christianity is true. 

4. This chapter proves that the Redeemer 
dicd as an atoning sacrifice for men. He was 
not a mere martyr, and he did not come and 
live merely to set us an example. Of what 
martyr was the language here ever used, and 
how could it be used? How could it be said of 
any martyr that he bore our griefs, that he was 
bruised for our iniquities, that our sins were 
made to rush and meet upon him, and that he 
bare the sin of many? And if the purpose of 
his coming was merely to teach us the will of 
God, or to set us an example, why is such a pro- 
minence here given to his sufferings in behalf 
of others? Scarcely an allusion is made to his 
example, while the chapter is repiete with state- 
ments of his sufferings and sorrows in behalf of 
others. It would be impossible to state in more 
explicit language the truth that he dicd as a 
sacrifice for the sing of men; that he suffered 
to make proper expiation for the guilty. No 
confession of faith on earth, no creed, no sym- 
bol, no standard of doctrine, contains more ex- 
plicit statements on the subject. And if the 
language here used does not demonstrate that 
the Redeemer was an atoning sacrifice, it is im- 
possible to conceive how such a doctrine could 
be taught or conveyed to men. 

5. This whole chapter is exceedingly import- 
ant to Christians. It contains the most full, 
continuous statement in the Bible of the design 
of the Redeemer’s sufferings and death. And 
after all the light which is shed on the subject 
in the New Testament; after all the full and 
clear statements made by the Redeemer and the 
apostles; still, if we wish to see a full and con- 
tinuous statement on the great doctrine of the 
atonement, we naturally recur to this portion 
of Isaiah. If we wish our faith to be strength. 
ened, and our hearts warmed by the contempla- 
tion of his sufferings, we shall find no part of 
the Bible better adapted to it than this. It 
should not only be the subject of congratuln- 
tion, but of much fervent prayer. No man can 
study it too profoundly, No one can feel too 
much anxiety to understand it. Every verse, 
every phrase, every word should be pondered 
until it fixes itself deep in the memory, and 
makes an eternal impression on theheart. Ifa 
man understands this portion of the Bible, he 
will have a correct view of the plan of salvation. 
And it should be the subject of profound and 
prayerful contemplation till the heart glows 
with love to that merciful God who was willing 
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to give the Redeemer to such sorrow, and to 
the gracious Saviour who, for our sins, was will- 
ing to porr out his soul unto death. I bless 
God that I have been permitted to study it; and 
I pray that this exposition—cold and imperfect 
as it is—may be made the means yet of extend- 
ing correct views of the design of the Redeemer’s 
death among his friends, and of convincing those 
who have doubted the truth of the Bible, that a 
prophecy like this demonstrates that the Book 
in which it occurs must be from God. 


CHAPTER LivV. 


ANALYSIS, 


Tus chapter, probably closely connected in 
sense with the preceding, and growing out of 
the greot truths there revealed respecting the 
work of the Messiah, contains a promise of the 
enlargement, the moral renovation, and the 
future glory of the kingdom of God, especially 
under the Messiah. Like the preceding and 
succecding chapters, it may have been primarily 
designed to give consolation to the exiles in 
Babylon, but it was consolation to be derived 
from what would occur in distant times under 
the Messiah, and in the spread of the true reli- 
gion. Few and feeble as they were then; op- 
pressed and captive; despised aud apparently 
forsaken, they were permitted to look furward 
to future days, and had the assurance of a vast 
increase from the Gentile world, and of perma- 
nent glory. The design of the whole chapter is 
consolatory, and is a promise of what would cer- 
tainly result from the purpose of sending the 

iessiah to die for the world. 

The chapter may be regarded as divided into 
the following portions :— 

I. An address to the people of God, or to 
Jerusalem, regarded as then feeble, and promis- 
ing great enlargement (1-6). 1. Promise of a 
great increase, under a two-fold image; first, 
Of a woman who had been barren, and who sub- 
sequently had many children (1); and, secondly, 
Of a tent that was to be enlarged, in order to 
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1. Sing, O barren. That is, shout 
for joy, lift up the voice of exultation 
and praise. The ‘barren’ here denotes 
the church of God under the Old Tes- 
tament, confined within the narrow 
limits of the Jewish nation, and still 
more so in respect to the very small 
number of true believers, and which 
seemed sometimes to be deserted of God, 
her husband (Lowth). It is here re- 
presented under the image of a female 
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accommodate those who were to dwell in it (2, 8). 
2. The foundation of this promise or assurance, 
that JEHovAn was the husband and protector 
of his people (4-6). 

JI. The covenant which JEnovan had made 
with his people was firm and immovable (7, 10). 
1. He had indeed forsaken them for a little while, 
but it was only to gather them again with eter- 
na] and unchanging favour (7, 8). 2. His cove- 
nant with them would be as firm as that which 
he had made with Noah, and which he had so 
steadily observed (9). 3. It would be even more 
firm than the hills (10). They would depart, 
and the mountains would be removed; but his 
covenant with his people would be unshaken 
and eternal. 

III. A direct address to his people, as if 
agitated and tossed on a heaving sea, promising 
future stability and glory (11-14). 1. They 
were then like a ship on the stormy ocean, and 
without comfort. 2. Yet there would be a firm 
foundation laid. These agitations would cease, 
and she would have stability. 3. The future 
condition of his people would be glorious, His 
church would rise on the foundation—the foun- 
dation of sapphires—like a splendid palace made 
of precious stones (11, 12). 4. All her children 
would be taught of JEHovauH, and their peacc 
and prosperity be great (13). 5. She would be 
far from oppression and from fear (14). 

IV. She would be safe from all her foes. No 
weapon that should be formed against her would 
prosper. All they who made any attack on her 
were under his control, and God would defend 
her from all their assaults (15-17). 


ING, 20 barren, thou that didst 
not bear ; break forth into sing- 
ing, and cry aloud, thou that didst 
not travail with child : for more are 
the children of the desolate, than 
the children of the married wife, 
saith the Lorn. 


@ Zep.3.14; Ga.4.97. 


who had been destitute of children, and 


who now has occasion to rejoice on the 
reconciliation of her husband (ver. 6; 
Lowth), and on the accession of the 
Gentiles to her family. The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘ Rejoice, O Jerusalem, who 
hast been as a sterile woman that did 
not bear.’ The church is often in the 
Bible compared to a female, and the 
connection between God and his people 
is often compared with that between 
husband and wife (comp. Isa. Ixii. 5; 
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2 Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and Jet them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thine habitations: spare not, 
len¢then thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes : 

3 For thou shalt break forth on 
the right hand and on the left ; and 
thy sced shall inherit the Gentiles, 


Ezek. xvi.; Rev.- xxi. 2-9; xxii. 17). 


4 Thou that didst not bear. Either 
referring to the fact that the church 
was confined within the narrow limits 
of Judea; or that there had been in it 
a small number of true believers; or 
addressed to it in Babylon when it was 
oppressed, and perhaps constantly di- 
minishing in number. I think it prob- 
able that it refers to the latter; and 
that the idea is, that she saw her sons 
destroyed in the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and that she was not 
augmented by any accessions while in 
Babylon, but would have great occasion 
for rejoicing on her return, and in her 
future increase under the Messiah by 
the accession of the Gentiles, J Break 
forth into singing (comp. ch. xiv. 7; 
xliv. 23; xlix. 18). ¥ For more are the 
children of the desolate. The ‘desolate ’ 
here refers to Jerusalem, or the church. 
By the ‘married woman,’ Rosenmiiller 
supposes the prophet meansother nations 
which flourished and increased like a 
married woman. Grotius supposes that 
he means other cities which were in- 
habited, and that Jerusalem would sur- 
pass them all in her prosperity and in 
numbers. But the phrase seems to have 
somewhat of a proverbial cast, and prob- 
ably the idea is that there would be a 
great increase, a much greater increase 
than she had any reason to apprehend. 
As if a promise was made to a barren 
female that she should have more chil- 
dren than those who were married 
usually had, so Jerusalem and the church 
would be greatly enlarged, far beyond 
what usually occurred among nations. 
The fulfilment of this is to be looked for 
in the accession of the Gentiles (ver. 3). 
‘The conversion of the Gentiles is all 
along considered by the prophet as a 
new accession of adopted children, ad- 
mitted into the original church of God, 
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and make the desolate cities to be 
inhabited. 

4 Fear not; for thou shalt not 
be ashamed: neither be thou con- 
founded ; for thou shalt not be put 
to shame ; for thou shalt forget the 
shame of thy youth, and shalt notre- 
member the reproach of thy widow- 
hood any more. 


and united with it’ (Lowth). See the 
same idea presented at greater length in 
ch. xlix. 20-22, 

2. Enlarge the place of thy tent. The 
same idea occurs in ch. xlix. ]§, 20 (see 
the Notes on that chapter), he cur- 
tains of thy habitations. The word 
‘curtain’ does not quite express the 
sense here. It is commonly with us 
used to denote the cloth hanging round 
a bed or at a window, which may be 
spread or drawn aside at pleasure, or the 
hanging in theatres to conceal the stage 
from the spectators. ‘The word here, 
however, denvtes the canopy or cloth 
used in a tent; and the idea is, that 
the boundaries of the church were to be 
greatly enlarged, in order to acconmo- 
date the vast accession from the pagan 
world. Spare not. Do not be parsi- 
monious in the provision of the materi- 
als for greatly enlarging the tent to dwell 
in. J Lengthen thy cords (see Note on 
ch, xxxiii. 20). 

3. For thow shalt break forth (see 
Notes on ch. xlix. 19, 20). J And make 
the desolate cities (see Notes on ch. xliv, 
26). 

4. Fear not, &e. (see Notes on ch. xii. 
10,14). J Neither shalt thou be con- 
founded. A}l these words mean sub- 
stantially the same thing ; and the de- 
sign of the prophet is to affirm, in the 
strongest possible manner, that the 
church of God should be abundantly 
prospered and enlarged. The image of 
the female that was barren is kept up, 
and the idea is, that there should be no 
occasion of the shame which she felt 
who had no children. { For thou shalt 
forget the shame of thy youth. Tn the 
abundant increase and glory of future 
times, the circumstances of shame which 
attended their early history shall be for- 
gotten. The ‘youth’ of the Jewish 
people refers doubtless to the bondage 
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5 For thy Makers thine husband;| 6 For the Lorp hath called thee 
the 4 Lorp of hosts is his name; and| as a woman forsaken and grieved 
thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Is- | in spirit, and a wife of youth, when 
rael ; the God of the whole earth | thou wast refused, saith thy God. 
shall he be called. preeer 


of Egypt, and the trials and calamities | ch. xliii. 1-3.) { The God of the whole 
which came upon them there. So great | earth. He shall no more be regarded as 
should be their future prosperity and sage | the God of the Jewish people, 

lory, that all this should be forgotten. | but shall be acknowledged as the only 
‘i The reproach of thy widowhood. The | true God, the God that rules over all the 
captivity at Babylon, when they were; world. This refers undoubtedly to the 
like a woman bereft of her husband and | times of the gospel, when he should be 
children (see Notes on ch. xlix. 21). acknowledged as the God of the Gentiles 

5. For thy Maker is thine husband. | as well as the Jews (see Rom. iii. 29). 

Both these words, ‘maker’ and ‘hus-| 6. For the Lorp hath called thee. 
band,’ in the Hebrew are in the plural | This is designed to confirm and illustrate 
number. But the form is evidently the | the sentiment in the previous verse. God 
pluralis excellentie—a form denoting | there says that he would be a husband to 
majesty and honour (see 1 Sam. xix. 13, | his people. Here he says, that although 
16; Ps. cxlix. 2; Prov. ix. 10; xxx. $;| he had for a time apparently forsaken 
Eccl. xii. 1; Hos. xii. 1). Here it refers | them, as a husband who had forsaken 
to ‘Jznovau of hosts,’ necessarily in the | his wife, and although they were cast 
singular, as JeHovaH is one (Deut. vi.| down and dejected like a woman who 
4). No argument can be drawn from | had thus been forsaken, yet he would 
this phrase to prove that there is a dis- | now restore them to favour. {| Hath 
tinction of persons in the Godhead, as| called thee. That is, will have called 
the form is so often used evidently with | thee to himself—referring to the future 
a singular signification.* That the words | times when prosperity should be restored 
here properly have a singular significa- | to them. §/ As a woman forsaken. For- 
tion was the evident understanding of | saken by her husband on account of her 
the ancient interpreters. Thus Jerome, | offence. {| And grieved in spirit. Be- 
Quia dominabitur tui qui fecit tg—Be- | cause she was thus forsaken. {| Anda 
cause he shall rule over thee who made} wife of youth. The LXX. render this 
thee.’ So the LXX, “Ors xdgis 6 xredtv os, | Very strangely, ‘The Lord hath not 
«.7.4.—‘ For the Lord who made thee, | called thee as a wife forsaken and dis- 
the Lord of Sabaoth,’ &c. So the Chaldee | consolate ; nor as a wife that hath been 
and the Syriac. Lowth renders it, ‘ For | hated from her youth ;’ showing con- 
thy husband is thy Maker.’ The word } clusively that the translator here did 
rendered ‘husband,’ from Syn, denotes | not understand the meaning of the pas- 
properly the lord, maker, or ruler of any | sage, and vainly endeavoured to supply 
one; or the owner of anything. It often, | signification by the insertion of the 
however, means, to be a husband (Deut. | negatives, and by endeavouring to make 
xxi. 13; xxiv. 1; Isa. Ixii. 5; Mal. ii.|a meaning. The idea is that of a wife 
11), and is evidently used in that sense | wedded in youth ; a wife towards whom 
here. The idea is, that Jenovan would | there was early and tender love, though 
sustain to his people the relation of a| she was afterwards rejected. God had 
husband ; that he who had made them, | loved the Hebrew prove as his people 
who had originated all their Jaws and | in the early days of their history. Yet 
institutions, and moulded them as a| for their idolatry he had seen occasion 
people (see Note on ch. xliii. 1), would | afterwards to cast them off, and to 
now take his church under his protec- | doom them to a long and painful exile, 
tion and care (see Notes on ch. lxii. 5). | But he would yet love them with all 
{| And thy Redeemer, &c. (see Noteson| the former ardour of affection, and 
would greatly increase and prosper them. 
| When thou wast refused. Or, that 


* See the Supplementary Note on ch. vi. 8, 
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7 For « small moment have | 
forsaken thee ; but with great mer- 
cies will I gather thee. 
8 In a little wrath I hid my face 
@ 200.4,17. 


hath been rejected. Lowth, ‘ But after- 


wards rejected.’ It may be rendered, 
‘Although (" &i has often: the sense 
of although) thou wert rejected,’ or 
‘although she was rejected.’ ‘The idea 
is, that she had been married in youth, 
but had been afterwards put away. 


4. For a small moment. The Chal- 
dee and Syriac render this, ‘In a little 
anger.’ Lowth has adopted this, but 
without sufficient authority. The He- 
brew means, ‘For a little moment ;’ a 
very short time. ‘The reference here is 
probably to the captivity at Babylon, 
when they were apparently forsaken by 
JEHovan. Though to them this appeared 
long, yet compared with their subse- 
quent prosperity, it was but an instant 
of time. ‘Though this had probably a 
primary reference to the captivity then, 
yet there can be no impropriety in ap- 
plying it to other similar cases. It con- 
tains an important principle; that is, 
that though God appears to forsake his 
people, yet it will be comparatively but 
for a moment. He will remember his 
covenant, and however long their trials 
may seem to be, yet compared with the 
subsequent merciesand the favours which 
shall result from them, they will seem 
to be but as the sorrows of the briefest 
point of duration (comp. 2 Cor. iy. 17). 
{| But with great mercies. The contrast 
here is not that of duration but of mag- 
nitude. The forsaking was ‘little,’ the 
mercies would be ‘ great.’ It would be 
mercy that they would be recalled at 
ill after all their faults and crimes ; and 
the mercy which would be bestowed in 
the enlargement of their numbers would 
be inexpressibly great. Q Wall Jquther 
thee. Will T collect thee from thy dis- 
persions, and gather thee to myself as 
ny own people. 

8. In a little wrath. The Syriac ren- 
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from thee for a moment ; but with 
everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lorp thy 
Redeemer. 

9 For this is as the waters of Noah 


This variety of interpretation has arisen 


from the various meanings affixed to the 
unusual word 3%. This word occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. Gesenius 
supposes that it is used for the sake of 
paronomasia with rsp, gézéph, ‘wrath,’ 
instead of yd shéléph. ‘This word fre- 
quently occurs, and mcans a gushing 
out, an overflowing, an inundation, a 
flood (Neh. i. 8; Job xxxviii. 25; Ps. 
xxxii. 6; Prov. xxvii. 4). According 
to this it would mean, ‘in my overflow- 
ing anger,’ in accordance with the ex- 
pression in Prov. xxvii. 4, ‘anger is 
outrageous,’ more correctly in the marg- 
in, ‘ Anoverflowing.’ The parallelism, 
however, seems to demand the sense of 
short or momentary, as it stands opposed 
to ‘everlasting.’ But it is not possible 
to demonstrate that the Hebrew word has 
this signification. Rosenmiiller agrees 
with Gesenius in the opinion that it 
should be rendered ‘In overflowing 
wrath ;’ and perhaps as the parallelism 
of the word ‘ everlasting ’ will be suffi- 
ciently secured by the phrase ‘for a 
moment,’ the probability is in favour of 
this interpretation. Then it will mean 
that the wrath, though it was but for a 
moment, was overflowing. It was like 
a deluge ; and all their institutions, their 
city, their temple, their valued posses- 
sions, were swept away. {J J hid my 
face from thee. ‘This is expressive of 
displeasure (see Note on ch. liii. 3; comp. 
Job xiii. 24; xxxiv. 20; Ps. xxx. 7; xliv. 
24; Isa. viii. 17). Here it refers to the 
displeasure which he had manifested in 
the punishment which he brought on 
them in Babylon. {| For a moment 
(sce Note on ver. 7). This stands op- 
posed tothe ‘everlasting kindness’ which 
he would show to them. {J But with 
everlasting kindness. This is true—1. 


, OF the church at large under the Mes- 


ders this, ‘In great wrath.’ ‘The Vul-!| siah. It is the object of the unchanging 
gate, ‘In a moment of indignation.’ | affection and favour of God. 2. Of each 
‘The LXX. «In a little wrath.’ Noyes, individual Christian. He will make him 
renders it in accordance with the view , blessed in an eternal heaven. 

of Rosenmiiller, ‘In overflowing wrath.’! 9. For this is as the waters of Noah 
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unto me: for as I have sworn that 
the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth ; so have I sworn 
that I would not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee. 

10 For ¢the mountains shall de- 
part, and the hills be removed ; but 
my kindness shall not depart from 


@ Ro,11.29. 


unto me. As it was in the time of the 
flood of waters, so shall it be now. «I 
then solemnly promised that the waters 
should not again drown the carth, and 
Thave kept that promise. I now promise 
with equal solemnity that I will bestow 
perpetual favour on my true people, and 
will shed upon them cternal and un- 
changing blessings.’ ‘The waters of 
Noah,’ here mean evidently the flood 
that came upon the world in his time, 
and from which he and his family were 
saved. Lowth, on the authority of one 
MS. and of the Vulg., Syr., Sym., and 
Theod., reads this, ‘In the days of 
Noah.’ But the authority is not suffi- 
cient to change the Iebrew text, and 
the sensc is as clear as if it were changed. 
q As I have sworn (Gen. viii. 21, 22). 
God appeals to this not only because the 
oath and promise had been made, but 


because it had been kept. YJ That J 
would not be wroth. The idea seems 
here to be that no calamities should 
spread over the whole church, and sweep 
it away, as the waters swept over the 
world in the time of Noah, or as desola- 
tion swept over Jerusalem and the whole 
land of Canaan in the time of the exile 
at Babylon. There would be indecd 
persecutions and calamities, but the 
church would be safe amidst all these 
trials. ‘The period would never arrive 
when God would forsake the church, 
and when he would leave it to perish. 
One has only to recollect how God has 
guarded the church, even during the 
most dangerous periods, to see how re- 
markably this has been fulfilled. Tis 
covenant has been as sure as that which 
wis made with Noah, and it will be as 
secure and firm to the end of time. 

10. For the mountains shall depart 
(see Notes on ch.1i.6).  Thecovenantof 
my peace. Thatis, the covenant by which 
1 promise peace and prosperity to thee. 
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thee, neither shall the covenant ® of 
my peace beremoved, saith the Lorp 
that hath mercy on thee. 

11 O thou afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted, be- 
hold, I will Jay thy stoncs ¢with 
fair colours, and lay thy founda- 
tion with sapphires. 


5 28a.93.5. ¢ Re,21.18, 


11. Othou afflicted. In the previous 


Verses, JEHOvAH had merely promised 
protection, and had in general terms as- 
sured them of his favour. Here he shows 
that they should not only be defended, 
but that his church would rise with 
great beauty, and be ornamented like a 
most splendid palace or temple. This 
is to be regarded as addressed primarily 
to the exiles in Babylon near to the close 
of their seventy years’ captivity. But 
nothing forbids us to apply it to the 
church in all similar circumstances 
when persecuted, and when she is like 
a ship rolling on the heaving billows of 
the ocean. {J Zossed with tempest. 
Lowth, ‘ Beaten with the storm.’ The 
idea is that of a ship that is driven by 
the tempest; or any object that is 
tossed about with a whirlwind (m296). 
See Jonah i. 11-13; Ios. xiii. 3; Heb. 
iii. 14. The figure is peculiarly strik- 
ing in an Oriental country. Tempests 
and whirlwinds there, are much more 
violent than they are with us, and no- 
thing there can stand before them (see 
Harmer'’s Obs. vol. i. p. 92, sg. Ed. Lond. 
1808). And not comforted. They 
were far away from all the comforts 
which they had enjoyed in their own 
Jand, and they were apparently forsaken 
by God. J Behold, Iwill lay thy stones. 
It is not uncommon in the Scriptures to 
compare the prosperity of the church to 
a splendid temple or palace. In the 
book of Tobit (ch. xiii. 16, 17) a de- 
scription of Jerusalem occurs, which has 
all the appearance of having been copied 
from this, or at least shows that the 
writer had this passage in his eye. 
‘For Jerusalem shall be built up with 
sapphires, and emeralds, and precious 
stones ; thy walls, and battlements, and 
towers, of pure gold. And the streets 
of Jerusalem shal! be paved with beryl, 
and carbuncle, and stones of Ophir.’ 
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12 And I will make thy windows 
of agates, and thy gates of car- 


And in the book of Revelation (ch. xxi. 
18-21), a similar description occurs of 
the New Jerusalem. Possibly John had 
his eye upor this passage in Isaiah, 
though he has greatly amplified the 
description. The passage here undoubt- 
edly contains a figurative description of 
the future prosperity and glory of the 
church of God. Lowth remarks on 
it, justly, ‘These seem to be general 
images to express beauty, magnificence, 
purity, strength, and solidity, agreeably 
to the ideas of eastern nations ; and to 
have never been intended tu be strictly 
scrutinized or minutely and particularly 
explained, as if they had each of them 
some precise moral and spiritual mean- 
ing.’ The phrase ‘I will lay thy stones,’ 
refers to the work of masonry in laying 
down the foundation of a building, or 
the stones of which a building is com- 
posed, in mortar or cement. Literally, 
‘I cause to lie down.’ The word here 
used (23) is usually appropriated to 
an animal that crouches or lies down. 
{ With fair colours. This translation 
by.no means conveys the idea of the 
original. The sense is not that the 
stones would have fair colours, but that 
the cement which would be used would 
be that which was commonly employed 
to make the most valued colours. ‘The 
edifice which would be reared would be 
as costly and magnificent as if the very 
cement of the stones consisted of the 
most precious colouring matter; the 
purest vermilion. The word here ren- 
dered ‘fair colours’ (3353 pukh) denotes 
properly, sea-weed, from which an alka- 
line paint was prepared ; then paint it- 
self, dye, fucus, and also that with which 
the Hebrew women tinged their eye- 
lashes (stibium). This is composed of 
the powder of lead ore, and was drawn 
with a small wooden bodkin through the 
eyelids, and tinged the hair and the 
edges of the eyelids with a dark sooty 
colour, and was esteemed to be a grace- 
ful ornament. This practice is of great 
antiquity. It was practised by Jezebel 
(see 2 Kings ix. 30, where the same 
word is used as here); it was practised 
among the Greeks and Romans (Xen. 
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buncles, and all thy borders of plea- 


sant stones. 


Cyr. i, 11); and it is still practised 
in Africa (see Shaw's Travels, pp. 294, 
295). The word here used is rendered 
‘paint,’ or ‘ painted’ (2 Kings ix. 303 
Jer. xl. 30); and ‘glistening stones’? 
(1 Chron. xxix. 2). It does not occur 
elsewhere. In the passage in Chronicles 
it may mean the carbuncle, as it is ren- 
dered here by the LXX. (d&vdgaxa); but 
it here denotes, doubtless, the valued 
paint or dye which was used as an orna- 
ment. ‘The description here is that the 
very stones should be laid in cement of 
this description, and is of course equi- 
valent to saying that it would be in the 
most costly and magnificent manner. 
It may be added, however, that it would 
not be the mere fact that the stibium 
would constitute the cement that the 
prophet seems to refer to, but probably 
he also means to intimate that this 
would contribute greatly to the beauty 
of the city. The cement in which 
bricks or stones is laid in a building 
is partly visible, and the beauty of 
the structure would be augmented by 
having that which was regarded as 
constituting the highest ornament used 
for cement. { And thy foundations 
with sapphires. The sapphire is a 
well-known gem distinguished for its 
beauty and splendour. In hardness it 
is inferior to the diamond only. Its 
colours are blue, red, violet, green, 
white, or limpid. 

12. And I will make thy windows. 
The word here rendered ‘ windows’ is 
rendered by Jerome propugnacula— 
‘fortresses,’ bulwarks, ramparts; and 
by the LXX. Ewaa¥es—‘ Bulwarks,’ 
or rather, pinnacles on the walls. The 
Hebrew word mtway is evidently derived 
from wy shémésh (the sun); and has 
some relation in signification to the sun, 
either as letting in light, or as having 
a radiated appearance like the sun. 
Gesenius renders it, ‘notched battle- 
ments, the same as sun, or rays of the 
sun.’ Faber (Hebrew Archeol., p. 294) 
supposes that the name was given to 
the turrets or battlements here referred 
to, because they had some resemblance 
to the raysofthesun, I think it prot- 
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8 And all thy children shali be] taught of the Lorn; and great shall 


se etatiedaess 


able that the prophet refers to some 
radiated ornament about a building, 
that had a resemblance io the sun, or 
to some gilded turrets on the walls of a 
city. I see no evidence in the ancient 
versions that the word refers to windows. 
{ Of agates. Agates are a class of 
silicious, semi-pellucid gems, of many 
varieties, consisting of quartz-crystal, 
flint, horn-stone, chalcedony, amethyst, 
jasper, cornelian, &c., variegated with 
dots, zones, filaments, ramifications, and 
various figures. They are esteemed the 
least valuable of all the precious stones. 
They are found in rocks, and are used 
for seals, rings, &e. (Webster.) The 
Hebrew word 7572 kédhkod, from T72 


kadhddh, to beat, to pound, and then to” 


strike fire, seems to denote a sparkling 
gem orruby. It is not often used. It 
is rendered by Jerome, Jaspidem. The 
LXX. Iacaw— Jasper,’ a gem of a 
green colour. It may be observed that 
it is not probable that such a stone 
would be used for a window, for the 
purpose of letting in light. J And thy 
gates. See Rev. xxi. 21—‘ And the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls ; every 
several gate was of one pearl.’ The 
gates of the city would be made of most 
precious stones. {| Of carbuncles. The 
carbuncle is a beautiful gem of a deep 
red colour, with a mixture of scarlet, 
called by the Greeks anthrax, found in 
the East Indies. It is usually about 
a quarter of an inch in length. When 
held up to the sun it loses its deep tinge, 
and becomes exactly the colour of a 
burning coal (Webster). lence its 
name in Greek, The Hebrew name 
hips is derived from Mp, to burn, and 
denotes a flaming or sparkling gem. 
The word occurs nowhere else in the 
Hebrew Bible. J And all thy borders. 
All thy boundaries; or the whole circuit 
of thy walls. See Rev. xxi. 18—‘ And 
the building of the wall of it was of 
jasper.’ The idea is, that the whole 
city would be built in the most splendid 
manner. Its foundations and all its 
stones would be laid in the most precious 
cement; its turrets, towers, battlements, 
gates, and the circuit of its walls, would 


be the peace of thy children. 


be made of the most precious gems. In 
gencral, there can be no doubt that this 
is designed to represent the future glory 
of the church under the Redeemer, and 
perhaps also to furnish an emblematic 
representation of heaven (comp. Rev. 
xxi. 2). Kimchi supposes that this 
may possibly be taken literally, and 
that Jerusalem may be yet such as is 
here described. Abarbancl supposes 
that it may refer to the time when the 
Oriental world, where these gems are 
principally found, shall be converted, 
and come and join in rebuilding the 
city and the temple. But the whole 
description is one of great beauty as 
applicable to the church of God ; to its 


glories on earth; and to its glory in 
heaven. Its future magnificence shall 
be as much greater than anything which 
has yet occurred in the history of the 
church, as a city built of gems would 
be more magnificent than Jerusalem 
was in the proudest days of its glory. 
The language used in this verse is in 
accordance with the Oriental manner. 
The style of speaking in the East to 
denote unexampled splendour is well 
illustrated in the well-known Oriental 
tale of Aladdin, who thus gives his 
instructions: ‘I leave the choice of 
materials to you, that is to say, por- 
phyry, jasper, agate, lapis lazuli, and 
the finest marble of the most varied 
colours, But I expect that in the 
highest story of the palace, you shall 
build me a large hall with a dome, and 
four equal fronts; and that instead of 
layers of bricks, the walls be made of 
massy gold and silver, laid alternately : 
and that each front shall contain six 
windows, the lattices of all which, 
except one, which must be left un- 
finished and imperfect, shall be so en- 
riched with art and symmetry, with 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, that 
they shall exceed everything of the 
kind ever seen in the world.’—( Pictoria 
Bible.) 

13, And all thy children. All that 
dwell in this splendid city ; all that aro 
the true friends of the Redeemer. It 
shall be a part of their future glory that 
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14 In righteousness shalt thou be 
established, thou shalt be far 
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15 Behold, they shall surely ga- 


from | ther together, but not by me ; whoso- 


oppression ; for thou shalt not fear:|ever shall gather together against 
and from terror; for ¢it shall not|thce shall fall for thy sake. 


come near thee. 


they shall be all under Divine instruction 
and guidance. Sce Jer. xxxi, 34—‘ And 
they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lorp ; for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them.’ { And 
great shall be the peace of thy children. 
(see Notes on ch. ii. 4; ix. 6). 

14. In righteousness shalt thou be 
established. This is language which 
is appropriately addressed to a city or 
commonwealth. The idea is, that it 
would not be built up by fraud, and ra- 
pine, and conquest, as many cities had 

cen, but by the prevalence of justice. 
q Thou shalt be far from oppression. 
That is, thou shalt be far from being 
oppressed by others. So the connection 
demands. ‘The Hebrew would bear an 
active signification, so that it might be 
read, ‘ be thou far from oppression,’ 2.¢., 
be far from oppressing others. But the 
design of the prophet is rather to promise 
than to command ; and the idea is, that 
they should have no occasion to fear the 
violence of others any more. {] For 7 
shall not come near thee. This doubt- 
less refers to the security, perpetuity, 
and prosperity of the church under the 
Messiah. 

15. Behold, they shall surely gather 
together. The idea in this verse is, 


that the enemies of the people of God 
would indeed form alliances and com- 
pacts against them, but it would not be 
under the Divine direction, and they 
would not be able to prevail against 
the church. The word here rendered 
‘gather together’ (“1a) means properiy 
to turn aside from the way ; then to 
sojourn for a time; then to assemble 
against any onc. It seems here to refer 
to the gathering together of hostile forces 
to form an alliance, or to wage war. 
Great variety, however, has prevailed 
in the interpretation of the passage, but 
this seems to be the sense of it. Jerome 
renders it, ‘Lo, a foreigner shall come 


@ Pro.3.23,26, 


hereafter be joined to thee,’ and seems 
to understand it of the proselytes that 
should be made. This sense is found 
expressly in the LXX., ‘ Lo, proselytes 
shall come to thee through me, and they 
shall sojourn with thee, and fly to thee.’ 
The Chaldce renders it, ‘ Lo, the cap- 
tivity of thy people shall be surely 
gathered unto thee, and in the end the 
kings of the people which were assembled 
to afflict thee, O Jerusalem, shall fall in 
the midst of thee.’ But the above seems 
to be the correct sense. Alliances would 
be formed ; compacts would be entered 
into; leagues would be made by tho 
enemics of the people of God, and they 
would be assembled to destroy the 
church, This has often been done. For- 
midable confederations have becn cu- 
tered into for the purpose, and deep-laid 
plans have been devised to destroy tho 
friends of the Most Iligh. See Ps. ii. 2: 
‘The kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Loxp, and against his 
Anointed.’ No small part of history 
is a record of the combinations and 
alliances which have been entered into 
for the purpose of driving the true reli- 
gion from the world. {| But not by me. 
Not under my direction, or by my com- 
mand. § Shall fall for thy sake. Heb. 
sp>y— Shall fall unto thee.’ Lowth, 


‘Shall come over to thy side.’ The 
phrase seems to mean that they should 
‘fall to them,’ @.¢., that they should 
Jay aside their opposition, break up their 
alliances against the church, and come 
over to it. In proof of this interpreta- 
tion, Rosenmiiller appeals to the fol- 
lowing places :—1 Chron. xii. 19, 20; 
2 Chron. xv. 9; Jer. xxi. 9; xxxix. 9. 
The passage, therefore, looks to tho 
future conversion of the enemies of tho 
church to the true faith. It has, doubt- 
less, been partially fulfilled in the con- 
version of nations that have been leagued 
against the gospel of the Redeemer. 
There was a striking fulfilment in the 


wlio was not with me, the stranger shall| times that succeeded the persecutions 
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16 Behold, I have created the 
smith that bloweth the coals in the 
fire, and that bringeth forth an in- 
strument for his work ; and [¢have 
created the waster to destroy. 

17 No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper: and 


of Christians in the Roman empire. 


After all the power of the empire had 
been enlisted in ten successive persecu- 
tions to destroy the church, the very 
empire that had thus opposed the church 
was converted to the Christian faith. 
In a still more signal manner will this 
be fulfilled when all the powers of the 
earth now leagued against the gospel 
shall be converted, and when all nations 
shall be brought under the influences of 
the true relizion. 

16. Behold, I have created the smith. 
The sense of this verse is, ‘ Everything 
that can effect your welfare is under my 
contro]. ‘The smith who manufactures 
the instruments of war or of torture is 
under me. His life, his strength, his 
skill, are all in my hands, and he can 
do nothing which T shall not deem it 
best to permit him todo. So with the 
enemy of the church himself—the waster 
who destroys. I have made him, and 
he is wholly under my control and at 
my disposal.’ ‘he smith who bloweth 
the coals, denotes the man who is en- 
gaged in turging instruments for war, 
or for any other purpose. Tere it refers 
to him who should be engaged in forging 
instruments of battle to attack the 
church ; and why should it not refer 
also to him who should be engaged in 
making instruments of tortwre—such 
as are used in times of persecution ? 
{ That bringeth forth an instrument 
{or his work. Lowth, ‘ According to 
nis work.’ Noyes, ‘By his labour.’ 
The idea is, that he produces an in- 
strument as the result of his work. 
(I I have created the waster to destroy. 
I have formed every man whois engaged 
in spreading desolation by wars, and I 
have every such man under my control 
(see Notes on ch. x. 5-7; xxxvii. 26, 
27; xlvi. 1-6). The sense here is, that 
as God had all euch conquerors under 
his control, they could accomplish no 
more than he permitted them to do. 
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every 4 tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt con- 
demn. This és the heritage of the 
servants of the Lorn; and their 
rightcousness ¢7s of me, saith the 
Lorp. 


@ ch.37.26,27. 9 Ro.8.1,83, ¢ Ps.71.16,19; Phi.3.9, 


17. No weapon that.is formed. No 
instrument of war, no sword, or spear ; 
no instrument of persecution or torture 
that is made by the smith, ver. 16. 
{ Shall prosper. On the meaning of 
this word, see Notes on ch. lii. 18. ‘The 
sense here is, that it shall not have final 
and ultimate prosperity. It might be 
permitted for a time to appear to pros- 
per—as persecutors and oppressors have 
done ; but there would not be final and 
complete success. {| And every tongue. 
No one shall be able to injure you by 
words and accusations. Ifa controversy 
shall arise ; if others reproach you and 
accuse you of imposture and deccit, you 
will be able ultimately to convince them 
of error, and, by manifestation of the 
truth, to condemn them. The language 
here is derived probably from courts of 
justice (see Notes on ch. xli. 1); and 
the idea is, that truth and victory, in 
every strife of words, would be on the 
side of the church. ‘To those who have 
watched the progress of discussions thus 
far on the subject of the true religion, 
it is needless to say that this has 
been triumphantly fulfilled. Argument, 
sophism, ridicule, have all been tried to 
overthrow the truth of the Christian 
religion. Appeals have been made to 
astronomy, geology, antiquities, history, 
and indeed to almost every department 
of science, and with the same want of 
success. Poetry has lent the charm of 
its numbers; the grave historian has 
interwoven with the thread of his nar- 
rative covert attacks and sly insinua- 
tions against the Bible; the earth has 
been explored to prove that ‘He who 
made the world and revealed its age to 
Moses was mistaken in its age ;’ and 
the records of Oriental nations, tracing 
their history up cycles of ages beyond 
the Scripture account of the creation 
of the world, have been appealed to, but 
thus far in all these contests ultimate 
victory has declared in favour of the 
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ANALYSIS. 

Tris chapter is closely connected in sense 
with the preceding chapter. It flows from the 
doctrines stated in ch. liii., and is designed to 
state what would follow from the coming of the 
Messiah. It would result from that work that 
the most free and full invitations would be ex- 
tended to all men to return to God, and to oh- 
tain his favour. There would be such ample 
provision made for the salvation of men, that 
the most liberal invitations could be extended 
to sinners, The main idea in the chapter, I 
conceive to be, that the effect of the work of the 
Redeemer would be to lay the foundation for a 
universal invitation to men to come and be saved. 
So ample would be the merits of his death (ch. 
hiii.), that ald might come and partake of eternal 
life. To state this, I suppose to be the main 
design of this chapter. It may be regarded as 
comprising the following parts :— 

L A universal invitation to come and embrace 
the provisions of mercy. 1, Ali were invited to 
come, even they who were the most poor and 
needy, who had no money, as freely as to run- 
ning waters and streams (1), 2. They were 
now regarded as spending their money and their 
labour for that which produced no permanent 
satisfaction—descriptive of the world in its vain 
efforts to find enjoyment (2). 3. If they would 
come to God they should live, and he would 
make with them an eternal covenant (8). 

II, To encourage them to this, the assurance 
is presented that God had given the Messiah to 
be a leader of the people, and that under him 
distant nations should embrace the truth and 
be saved (4, 5). 


Bible. And no matter from what 
quarter the attack has come, and no 
matter how much learning and talent 
have been evinced by the adversaries 
of the Bible, God has raised up some 
Watson, or Lardner, or Chalmers, or 
Buckland, or Cuvier, or Wiseman, to 
meet these charges, and to turn the 
scales in favour of the cause of truth. 
They who are desirous of examining 
the effects of the controversy of Chris- 
tianity with science, and the results, 
can find them detailed with great learn- 
ing and talent in Dr. Wiseman’s Lec- 
tures on the connection between Science 
and Revealed Religion, Andover, 1837. 
| This is the heritage. The inherit- 
ance which awaits those who serve God 
is truth and victory. It is not gold and 
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II. In view of the fulness of the provisions 
of mercy, and of the fact that a great leader had 
been provided, all are encouraged to come and 
seek God. This invitation is pressed on their 
attention by several considerations :—1. Jzno- 
VAH might now be found, and he was ready to 
pardon abundantly all sinners who were dis- 
posed to forsake the error of their way and to 
return to him (6, 7). 2. God shows that his 
plans were high above those of men, and his 
thoughts more elevated than theirs, and his 
counsels should stand. The rain descended on 
the earth and accomplished his great plans, and 
so it would be with his word. His promises 
would be fulfilled, and his designs would take 
effect, and there was, therefore, every encour- 
agement to come, and partake of his favour and 
his grace (8-11). 38. There should be rich and 
abundant blessings attending their return to 
God, and universal rejoicing from their embrac- 
ing the religion of the Redeemer, and becoming 
interested in his mercy and salvation (12, 13). 

There is not to be found in the Bible a chap- 
ter more replete with rich invitations than this, 
nor perhaps is there anywhere to be found one 
of more exquisite beauty. To the end of the 
world it will stand as the fullest conceivable 
demonstration that God intended that the offers 
of salvation should be made to all men, and that 
he designs that his gospel shall accomplish the 
great plans which he had in view when he de- 
vised the scheme of redemption. While this 
precious chapter remains in the book of God, no 
sinner need despair of salvation who is disposed 
to return to him; no one can plead that he is 
too great a sinner to be saved; no one can 
maintain successfully that the provisions of 
mercy are limited in their nature or their appli- 
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the triumph of battle. It is not the 
laurel won in fields of blocd. But itis, 
the protection of God in all times of 
trouble ; his friendship in all periods of 
adversity ; complete victory in all con- 
tests with error and false systems of 
religion; and preservation when foes 
rise up in any form and endeavour to 
destroy the church, and to blot out its 
existence and its name. {| And their 
righteousness isofme. Or rather, ‘this 
is the righteousness, or the justification 
which they obtain of me; this is that 
which I impart to them as their justifi- 
cation.’ The idea is not that their 
righteousness is of him, but that this 
justification or vindication from him 
is a part of their inheritance and their 
portion. 
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cability to any portion of the race; and no min- 
ister of the gospel need be desponding about 
the success of the work in which he is engaged. 
The gospel shall just as certainly produce the 
effect which God intended, as the rain which 
comes down in fertilizing showers upon the dry 
and thirsty earth. 


@ In.4,10,14; 7.87; Re.31.6; 22.17, 


CHAPTER LV. 

1. Ho (*im). This word here is de- 
signed to call attention to the subject 
as one of importance. J Every one that 
thirateth, The word ‘thirst’ often indi- 
cates intense desire, and is thus applied 
to the sense of want which sinners often 
have, and to their anxious wishes for 
salvation. It is not improbable that the 
Saviour had this passage in his eye when 
he pronounced the blessing on those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness 
(Matt. v. 6). No wants are so keen, 
none so imperiously demand supply, as 
those of hunger and thirst. They oc- 
cur daily ; and when long continued, as 
in the case of those who are shipwrecked, 
and doomed to wander months or years 
over burning sands with scarcely any 
drink or food, nothing is more distress- 
ing. Hence the figure is often used to 
denote any intense desire for anything, 
and especially an ardent desire for sal- 
vation (see Ps. xlii. 2; lxiii. 1; exliii. 6; 
John vii. 37). The invitation here is 
made to all. ‘Every one’ (53) is en- 
treated to come. It is not offered to 
the elect only, or to the rich, the great, 
the noble; but it is made to all. It is 
impossible to conceive of language more 
universal in its nature than this ; and 
while this stands in the Word of God, 
the invitation may be made to all, and 
should be made to all, and must be made 
to all. It proves that provision is made 
for all. Can God invite to a salvation 
which has not been provided? Can he 
esk a man to partake of a banquet which 
nas no existence? Can he ask a man 
to drink of waters when there are none ? 
Can he tantalize the hopes and mock 
the miseries of men by inviting them to 
enter a heaven where they would be un- 
welcome, or to dwell in mansions which 
have never been provided? (comp. Matt. 
xi. 28; Mark xvi. 15; John vii. 37; 
Rev. xxii. 17). {| Come ye to the waters. 
Water, floods, overflowing streams, or 
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Q, every one that thirsteth, 

come “ye to the waters, and 

he that hath no money ; come ye, 

buy %and eat; yea, come, buy 

wine¢ and milk, without money, 
and without price. 


5 Mat.18.44-46; Re,3.18, © Ca.5.1, 


copious showers, are often used in the 


Scriptures to denote abundant blessings 
from God, and especially the blessings 
which would exist under the Messiah 
(see Isa. xxxv. 6; xliii. 20; xliv. 3). 
] And he that hath no money. The 
poor ; they who would be unable to pur- 
chase salvation if it were to bo sold. 
‘The idca here is the absolute freeness of 
the offer of salvation. No man can ex- 
cuse himself for not being a Christian 
because he is poor ; no man who is rich 
can ever boast that he has bought sal- 
vation, or that he has obtained it on 
more easy terms because he had pro- 
perty. {| Come ye, buy and eat (comp. 
Matt. xiii. 44-46). That is, procure it 
without paying a price. The word ren- 
dered here ‘buy’ ("av shabhdr), pro- 
perly means to break, then to purchase, 
&e. (grain), as that which is broken in 
a mill (Gesenius), or that which breaks 
hunger ; comp. Eng. breakfast (Castell.) 
{| Buy wine (1). Wine was commonly 
used in their feasts, and indeed was an 
article of common drink (see Notes on 
ch. xxv. 6). Here it is emblematic of 
the blessings of salvation spoken of asa 
feast made for men. Wine is usually 
spoken of as that which exhilarates, or 
makes glad the heart (Judg. ix. 18; 2 
Sam. xiii. 28; Ps. civ. 15), and it is 
possible that the image here may be 
designed specifically to denote that the 
blessings of salvation make men happy, 
or dissipate the sorrows of life, and cheer 
them in their troubles and woes. | And 
milk Milk, in the Scriptures, is used 
to denote that which nourishes, or is 
nutritious (Deut. xxxii. 14; Judg. iv. 
1; v. 25; Isa. vii. 22; 1 Cor. ix. 7). It 
is mentioned as used with wine in Cant. 
v. 1, ‘I have drunk my wine with my 
milk ;’ and with honey (iv. 11), ‘ Honey 
and milk are under my tongue.’ The 
sense here is, that the blessings of the 
gospel are fitted to nourish and support 
the soul as well as to make it glad and 
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2 Wherefore do ye 1 spend money 
for that which is not bread, and your 
labour for that which satisficth not? 
Hearken diligently «unto me, and 
eat ye that which is good, and lect 
your soul delight itself in 4 fatness. 


cheerful. §] Without money, dc. None 


are so poor that they cannot procure it ; 
none are so rich that they can purchase 
it with gold. If obtained at all by the 
poor or the rich, it must be without 
money and without price. If the poor 
are willing to accept of it as a gift, they 
are welcome; and if the rich will not 
accept of it asa gift, they cannot obtain 
it. What a debt of gratitude we owe to 
God, who has thus placed it within the 
reach of all! Towcheerfully and thank- 
fully should we accept that as a gift 
which no wealth, however princely, could 
poe: and which, being purchased 

y the merits of the Redeemer, is put 
within the reach of the humbles* child 
of Adam! 

2. Wherefore do ye spend money. 
Marg. ‘ Weigh.’ That is, in Hebrew, 
‘weigh silver.’ Before money was coined, 
the precious metals were weighed, and 
hence to make a payment is represented 
as weighing out silver (Gen. xxili. 16). 
4 For that which is not bread. The 
idea here is, that men are endeavouring 
to purchase happiness, and are disap- 
pointed. Bread is the support of life ; 
it is therefore emblematic of whatever 
contributes to support and comfort. And 
in regard to the pursuit of happiness in 
the pleasures of life, and in ambition, 
vanity, and vice, men are as much dis- 
appointed, as he would be who should 
spend his moncy, and procure nothing 
that would sustain life. {[ And your 
labour (ce that which satisficth not. 
You toil, and expend the avails of your 
labour for that which does not produce 
satisfaction. What a striking descrip- 
tion of the condition of the world! The 
immortal mind will not be satisfied with 
wealth, pleasure, or honour. It never 
has been. Where is the man who is 
satisfied with his wealth, and who says 
it is enough? Where is there one who 
is satisfied with pleasure, and vanity, 
and gaicty? There is a void in the 
heart which these things do not, cannot 
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3 Incline your ear and come unto 
me: hear, and your soul shall live ; 
and I will make an everlasting 
covenant ¢with you, even the sure 
mercies ¢of David. 

1 weigh. @ Mat,22.4, 
¢ 9£0.23.5; Je.32,40, 


6 P5.63.5, 
@ Ao.13.34, 


fill. There is a consciousness that the 
soul was made for higher and nobler 
purposes, and that nothing but God can 
meet its boundless desires. Where is the 
man who has ever been satisfied with 
ambition? Alexander wept on the throne 
of the world ; and though Diocletian and 
Charles V. descended voluntarily from 
the throne to private life, it was because 
there was nothing in royalty to satisfy 
the soul, and not because they found 
happiness enough there. There never 
was a more simple and true description 
of this whole world than in this expres- 
sion of Isaiah, that men are spending 
their money and their labour for that 
which satisfieth not. § Hearken dili- 
gently unto me. The idea is, that by 
attending to his words and embracing 
his offers, they would find that without 
money or price which they were vainly 
seeking at so much expense and with so 
much toil. {J And eat, &e. The pro- 
phet here returns to the image in the 
former verse. They were invited to 
partake of that which would nourish the 
soul, and which would fill it with joy. 
¥ And let your soul delight ttself in 
atness. ‘Fatness’ in the Scriptures 
is used to denote the richest food (Gen. 
xxvii. 28-39; Job xxxvi. 16; Ps. lxv. 
11), and hence is an emblem of the rich 
and abundant blessings resulting from 
the favour of God (Ps. xxxvi. 9; Ixiii. 5). 
8. Hear, and your soul shall live. 
That is, if you attend to my command 
and embrace my promises, you shall 
live. Religion in the Scriptures is of- 
ten represented as life (John v. 40; vi. 
33; viii. 13; xx. 31; Rom. v. 17, 18; 
vi. 4; viii. 6; 1 John v. 12; Rev. ii. 
7-10). It stands opposed to the death 
of sin—to spiritual and eternal death. 
q And I will make an everlasting cove- 
nant with you. On the word ‘covenant,’ 
see Notes on ch. xxviii. 18; xlii. 6; xlix. 
8. Here it means that God would bind 
himself to be their God, their protector, 
and their friend. This covenant would 
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4 Behold, I have given him ¢ for 
a witness 2to the people, a leader 


and commander ¢ to the people. 
@ Eze.34.93, 5 Jn.18.37; Re.1.5, 


be made with ali who would come to 


him. It would not be with the nation 
of the Jews, as such, or with any com- 
munity, as such, but it would be with 
all who should embrace thie offers of life 
and salvation. §[ Even the sure mer- 
ctes of David. I will confirm to you, 
and fulfil in you, the solemn promises 
made to David. The transaction here 
referred to is that which is celebrated 
in Ps, Ixxxix, 2-4:— 
For I have said, mercy shall be built up for ever; 
Thy faithfulness hast thou established in the 
very heavens. 
I have made a covenant with my chosen, 
I have sworn unto David my servant, 
Thy seed will I establish for ever, 
And build up thy throne to all generations. 
A kingdom had thus been promised to 
David, and he had been assured that the 
true religion should flourish among those 
who were to succced him in Israel. ‘The 
prophet here says that this solemn pro- 
mise. would be fulfilled in those who 
should embrace the Messiah, and that 
God would ratify with them this cove- 
nant. The word here rendered ‘mer- 
cies’ (791), properly means kindness, 
goodwill, pity, compassion ; then good- 
ness, mercy, grace. The word rendered 
‘sure,’ denotes that which is established, 
or confirmed ; that in which confidence 
may be placed. ‘Lhe whole expression 
denotes that the covenant made with 
David was one which promised great 
favours, and was one which was not to 
be abrogated, but which was to be per- 
petual. With all who embraced the Mes- 
siah, God would enter into such an un- 
changing and unwavering covenant—a 
covenant which was not to be revoked. 
4. Behold, I have given him. ‘This 
is evidently the Janguage of God re- 
specting the Messiah, or of David as 
representing the Messiah. Rosenmii!ler 
supposes that the name David here is 
used to designate the Messiah, and in 
support of this.appeals to Ezek. xxxiv. 
23, 24; xxxvii. 24, 25; Jer. xxx. 9; 
Los. iii. 5. An examination of these 
passages will show that they all refer to 
the Messiah by the name of David ; and 
it is morally certain that in the passage 
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5 Behold, thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not ; and nations 


that 4knew not thee shall run unto 
¢ Ep.5.24, @ ch.60.5; Zec.8.23, 


before us, the name David (ver. 3) sug- 


gested the Messiah. It seems to me that 
this is to be regarded as a dircet address 
respecting the Messiah, and that the 
object of the speaker here is to state a 
reason why he should be embraced. ‘That 
reason was that God had constituted him 
asa leader. ‘The Chaldce renders this, 
‘Lo, I have constituted him as a prince 
to the people, a king and ruler over all 
kingdoms.’ Kimchi says that it means 
that the Messiah would be a monitor or 
a mediator between men and him who 
would accuse them. Grotius supposes 
that Jeremiah is intended here ; but in 
that opinion he is destined undoubtedly 
to stand for ever alone. ‘The almost un- 
broken interpretation, from the earliest 
times, is that which refers it directly 
to the Messiah. Jf lor @ witness to the 
people. Noyes renders this, ¢ A ruler.’ 
Rosenmiiller, «A monitor,’—one whose 
office it was publicly to admonish, or 
reprove others in the presence of wit- 
nesses. Jerome renders it, ‘ A witness.’ 
The LXX. Magrvguy—*‘ A testimony. 
The Chaldce (a3 7b), «A prince.’ The 
Hebrew word (32) means properly a 


witness (Prov. xix. 5-9) ; then testimony, 
witness borne (Ex. xx. 13; Deut. v. 
17); then a prince, chicf, lawgiver, com- 
mander. Comp. the use of the verb in 
2 Kings xvii. 18; Ps. ). 7; Ixxxi. 9; 
Lam. ii. 13. ‘The parallelism requires 
us to understand it in this sense here— 
as one who stood forth to bear solemn 
testimony in regard to God—to his law, 
and claims, and plans; and one who, 
therefore, was designated to be the in- 
structor, guide, and tcacher of men. 
| A leader. Chaldee,‘A king.’ The 
idea, is, that he would sustain the rela- 
tion of a sovereign. One of the import- 
ant offices of the Messiah is that of king. 
| A commander. Or, rather, a law- 
giver, Ile would originate the laws and 
institutions of his people. 

5. Behold, thow shalt call, &e. This 
is evidently an address to the Messiah, 
and is a promise that the Gentiles should 
be called by him to tlic fellowship of 
the gospel. { That thou knowest not. 
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thee, because of the Lorn thy God, 
and for the Holy One of Israel ; for 
he hath glorified thee. 


The phrase ‘thou knowest not,’ means 


a nation that had not been regarded as 
his own people. { And nations that 
knew not thee. The heathen nations 
that were strangers to thee. j Shall 
run unto thee. Indicating the haste 
and anxiety which they would have to 
partake of the benefits of the true reli- 
gion. {| Because of the Lorn thy God. 
From respect to the God who had ap- 
pointed the Messiah, and who had or- 
ganized the Church. J For he hath 
glorified thee (John xvi. 5). God had 
glorified him by appointing him to be 
the Messiah; and he would glorify him 
in the futwre triumphs of the gospel, in 
the day of judgment, and in the eternal 
splendours of heaven. 

6. Seek ye the Lorpo. The com- 
mencement of religion in the heart is 
often represented as seeking for God, or 
inquiring for his ways (Deut. iv. 29 ; 
Job v. 8; viii. 5; Ps. ix. 10; xiv. 2; 
xxvii. 8). This is to be regarded as 
addressed not to the Jewish exiles only 
or peculiarly, but to all in view of the 
coming and work of tlie Messiah. That 
work would be so full and ample that 
an invitation could be extended to all 
to seek after God, and to return to him. 
It is implied here—1. That men are by 
nature ignorant of God—since they are 
directed to ‘seek’ for him. 2. That 
if men will obtain his favour it must be 
sought. No man becomes his friend 
without desiring it; no one who does 
not earnestly seek for it. 38. That the 
invitation to seek God should be made 
to all. In this passage it is unlimited 
(comp. ver. 7). Where there are sin- 
ners, there the invitation is to be offered. 
4, That the knowledge of God is of 
inestimable value. He would not com- 
mand men to seek that which was 
worthless; he would not urge it with 
so much earnestness as is here mani- 
fested if it were not of inexpressible im- 
portance, ¥ While he may be fouud. 

t is implied here—1. That God may 
now be found. 2. That the time will 
come when it will be impossible to ob- 
tain his favour. The leading thought 
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6 Seek ye the Lory while «he 
may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near, 


@ Jn.7.34; He.3.3, 


is, that under the Messiah the offer of 
salvation will be made to men fully and 
freely. But the period will come when 
it will be withdrawn. If God forsakes 
men; if he wholly withdraws his Spirit ; 
if they have committed the sin which 
hath never forgiveness; or if they ne- 
glect or despise the provisions of mercy 
and die in their sins, it will be too late, 
and mercy cannot then be found. Tow 
unspeakably important, then, is it to 
seek for mercy at once—lest, slighted 
now, the offer should be withdrawn, or 
lest death should overtake us, and we 
be removed to a world where mercy 
is unknown! How important is the 
present moment—for another moment 
may place us beyond the reach of par- 
don and of grace! How amazing the 
stupidity of men who suffer their present 
moments to pass away unimproved, and 
who, amidst the gaieties and the busi- 
ness of Jife, permit the day of salvation 
to pass by, and lose their souls! And 
how just is the condemnation of the 
sinner! Ifa man will not do so simple 
a thing as to asx for pardon, he oucut 
to perish. ‘The universe will approve 
the condemnation of such a man; and 
the voice of complaint can never be 
raised against that Holy Being who 
consigns such a sinner to hell. ‘J Call 
ye upon him. That is, implore his 
mercy (see Rom. x. 13; comp. Joel 
ii. 82). Howeasy are the terms of sal- 
vation! IHow just will be the condem- 
nation of a sinner if he will not call 
upon God! Assuredly if men will not 
breathe out one broken-hearted petition 
to the God of heaven that they may be 
saved, they have only to blame them- 
selves if they are lost. The terms 
of salvation could be made no easier ; 
and man can ask nothing more simple. 
] While he is near. In an important 
sense God is equally near to us at all 
times. But this figurative language is 
taken from the mode of speaking among 
men, and it denotes that there are influ- 
ences more favourable for seeking him 
atsome periods than others. Thus God 
comes near to us in the preaching of his 
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7 Let the wicked forsake his|mercy upon him: and to our God, 
way, and the lunrighteous man |} for he will 2abundantly 4 pardon. 
his thoughts; ¢and let him return} 8 For my thoughts are not your 
unto the Lorn, and he will have | thoughts, neither are your ways my 


1Lman of tniquity. @ Mar.7.21,23, Ways ai t : 
2 multiply to pardon. > Ps,130.7, ys, saith the Lorp 


word, when it is borne with power to the 
conscience ; in his providences, when 
he strikes down a friend and comes into 
the very circle where we move, or the 
very dwelling where we abide ; when he 
lays his hand upon us in sickness, he 
is near us by day and by night; in a 
revival of religion, or when a pious 
friend pleads with us, God is near to us 
then, and is calling us to his favour. 
These are favourable times for salvation ; 
times which, if they are suffered to pass 
by unimproved, return no more; periods 
which will all soon be gone, and when 
they are gone, the sinner irrecoverably 
dies, 

4%, Let the wicked, &c. In this verse 
we are told what is necessary in order 
to seek God and to return to him, and 
the encouragement which we have to do 
it. The first step is for the sinner to!‘ And let him that heareth say, Come.’ 
forsake his way. He must come to a! {| For he will abundantly pardon. 


main ata distance from God. {J And 
| 
solemn pause, and resolve to abandon all Marg. as Heb. ‘ Multiply to pardon.’ 


to our God. The God of his people; 
the God of the speaker here. It i: 
the language of those who have found 
mercy. The idea is, that he who has 
bestowed mercy on ws, will be ready to 
bestow it on others. ‘We have returned 
to God. We have had experience of 
his compassion, and we have such a 
conviction of his overflowing mercy, 
that we can assure all others that if 
they will return to our God, he will 
abundantly pardon them.’ The doc- 
trine is, that they who have found favour 
have a deep conviction of the abounding 
compassion of God, and such a sense of 
the fulness of his mercy, that they are 
disposed to offer the assurance to all 
others, that they may also obtain full 
forgiveness. Compare Rev. xxii. 17— 


his transgressions. His evil course; his| He abounds in forgiveness. This is 
vices; his corrupt practices; and his| the conviction of those who are par- 
dissipated companions, must beforsaken. | doned ; this is the promise of inestim- 
{And the unrighteous man. Marg. | able worth which is made to all who are 
‘Man of iniquity.’ This is a literal | willing to return to God. On the ground 
translation. The address is made to all | of this promise all may come to him, 
men ; for all aresuch. {f His thoughés. | and none who come shall be sent empty 
The Hebrew word denotes all that is | away. 

the object of thought; and the idea is,} 8. For my thoughts are not your 
that the man must abandon his plans | thoughts. Interpreters have differed in 
and purposes of life. The thoughts, in| regard to the connection of this verse 
the sight of a holy God, are not Jess im-| with the preceding. It is evident, 1 
portant than the external deportment ; | think, that it is properly connected with 
and no man can obtain his favour who | the subject of pardon; and the sense 
is not ready to abandon his erroneous | must be, that the plans and purposes of 
opinions, his pride and vanity, his plans | God in regard to forgiveness are as far 
of evil, and his purposes of life that are ; above those of men as the heavens are 
opposed to God. {J And let Aim return | higher than the earth, ver. 9. But in 
unto the Lorp. Man, in the Scriptures, | what respects his plan of pardon differs 
is everywhere described as having wan- | from those of men, the prophet does not 
dered away from the true God. Re- | intimate, and can be understood only by 
ligion consists in returning to him for | the views which are presented in other 
pardon, for consolation, for protection, | parts of the Bible. The connection 
for support. The true penitent is de- | here would seem to demand some such 
airous of returning to him, as the pro- | view as the following—1l. Men find it 
digal son returned to his father’s house ; | difficult to pardon at all. ‘They harbour 
the man who loves sin chooses to re-! malice; they seek revenge; they are 
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9 For @as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain 2 cometh down, 
and the snow, from heaven, and re- 


SNPS 5 Ee RSAC EES, 
slow to forgive an injury. Not so with 


God. Ile harbours no malice ; he has 
no desire of revenge ; he has no reluc- 
tance to forgive. 2. It may refer to 
the number of offences. Men, if they 
forgive once, arc slow to forgive a second 
time, and still more reluctant to forgive 
a third time, and if the offence is often 
repeated they refuse to forgive alto- 
gether. Not so with God. No matter 
how often we have violated his law, yet 
he can multiply forgiveness in propor- 
tion to our faults. 3. The number of 
the offenders. Men may pardon one, 
or a few who injure them, but if the 
number is greatly increased, their com- 
passions are closed, and they feel that 
the world is arrayed against them. Not 
so with God. No matter how numer- 
ous the offenders—though they embrace 
the inhabitants of the whole world—yet 
he can extend forgiveness to them all. 
4. In regard to the aggravation of 
offences. A slight injury men forgive. 
But if it is aggravated, they are slow 
to pardon. But not so with God. No 
matter how aggravated the offence, he 
is ready to forgive. It may be added— 
5. That his thoughts in regard to the 
mode of pardon are far above ours. ‘The 
plan of forgiveness through a Redeemer 
—the scheme of pardon so fully illus- 
trated in ch. liii., and on which the 
reasoning of the prophet here is based— 
is as far above any of the modes of par- 
don among men, as the heavens are 
above the earth, ‘The scheme which 
contemplated the incarnation of the Son 
of God ; which proftered forgiveness only 
through his substituted sufferings, and 
in virtue of his bitter death, was one 
which man could not have thouah of, 
and which surpasses all the schemes 
and plans of men. In this respect, 
God's ways are not our ways, and his 
thoughts are not our thoughts—But at 
the same time that this passage refers 
primarily to the subject of pardon, and 
should be interpreted as having a main 
reference to that, it is also true of tlic 
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turneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to 
the eater ; 


@ Ps.103.11. 5 Ne.32.2. 


| ways of God in general. Tis ways are 


not our ways, and his thoughts are nol 
ours in regard to his plans in the crea- 
tion and government of the world, Ie 
has plans for accomplishing his purposes 
which are different from ours, and he 
secures our own welfare by schemes that 
cross our own. He disappoints our 
hopes ; foils our expectations ; crosses 
our designs ; removes our property, or 
our friends ; and thwarts our purposes 
in life. Ile Jeads us in a path which 
we had not intended ; and secures our 
ultimate happiness in modes which are 
contrary to all uur designs and desires. 
It follows from this—1. That we should 
form our plans with submission to the 
higher purposes of God. 2. We should 
resign ourselves to him when he chooses 
to thwart our plans, and to take away 
our comforts. 

9. For as the heavens, &e. This verse 
is designed merely to illustrate the idea 
in the former. There is as great a dif- 
ference between the plans of God and 
those of men, as between the heavens 
and the earth. A similar comparison 
occurs in Ps. ciii. Ll— 


For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
So greatis his mercy toward then that fear him, 


Comp. Ps. lvii. 10 — 


For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, 
And thy truth unto the clouds. 


Also Ps. Ixxxix. 2— 


Merey shall be built up for ever, 

‘Thy faithtuluess shalt thou establish in the very 
heavens. 

The idea in all these passages is sulstan- 

tially the same—-that the mercy and 

compassion of God are illimitable. 

10. For as the rain cometh down. The 
meaning of this verse and the following ix 
plain. ‘This refers evidently, as the whole 
passage does, to the times which should 
suceced the coming of the Messiah. The 
hearts of men by nature are what the 
earth would be without the rains of heaven 
—barren and sterile. But God says that 
his truth shall certainly accomplish an 
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11 So shall my word be that 
gocth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void ; ¢ but 


@ Mat.21.35. 


effect similar to that produced by de- 


scending showers. The rain never de- 
scends in vain. It makes the earth 
fertile, beautiful, and lovely. So would 
it be with his truth in the moral world. 
‘The comparison of truth with descend- 
ing rain or dews is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and occurs not unfrequently in the 
Bible. See Deut. xxxii. 2— 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew, 
As the small rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the showers upon the grass. 
Comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Ps. Ixxii. 6; 
Isa. v. 6; Note on xliv. 3. QF And the 
snow. This is a part of the emblem or 
symbol designed to denote the fertilizing 
effect of the truth of God. ‘The snow, as 
well as the rain, accomplishes important 
nurposes in rendering the earth fertile. 
tconstitutes acovering that contributes 
to the warmth and preservation of plants 
and vegetation in the colder latitudes, 
and on the hills and mountains is accu- 
mulated in the winter months to fill the 
streams, or produce the overflowing of 
the rivers in the spring and the summer. 
This expression should not, however, be 
pressed ad unguem in the interpreta- 
tion, as if it contained any special spir- 
itual signification. It is a part of the gen- 
eral description of that which descends 
from heaven to render the earth fertile. 
q From heaven. From the clouds. 
q And returneth not thither. That is, 
not in the form in which they descend 
on the earth. ‘They return not thither 
as rain and snow. The main idea is, 
they do not return without accomplish- 
ing the effect which God intends, {] And 
bud. Put forth its increase ; causes it 
to sprout up, or germinate. The word 
‘bud’ is applied rather to the small 
rotuberance on the ends of limbs and 
ranches, which contains the germ of 
the future leaf or flower. This word 
fey means rather to germinate, or to 
cause to vegetate in general. It is ap- 
plied to the putting forth of vegetation. 
on the earth when the showers descend. 
11. So shall my word be. 
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All the! Arabia, or of Africa. 
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it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it. 


truth which God reveals is as much 
adapted to produce an effect on the hard 
and sterile hearts of men as the rain is 
ontheearth. {J J¢ shall not return un- 
to me void. It shall not return to me 
without accomplishing that which I in- 
tend. J And tt shall prosper (see Note 
on ch. lii, 18). ‘This proves—1. That 
God has a design in giving his Word to 
men. He has as distinct an intention 
in his Word as he has in sending down 
rain upon theearth. 2. That whatever 
is his design in giving the gospel, it shall 
be accomplished. It is never spoken 
in vain, and never fails to produce the 
effect which he intends. The gospel is 
no more preached in vain than the rain 
falls in vain, And though that often 
falls on barren rocks, or on arid sands ; 
on extended plains where no vegetation 
is produced, or in the wilderness ‘ where 
no man is,’ and seems to our eyes in 
vain, yet itis notso. God hasa design 
in each drop that falls on sands or rocks, 
as really as in the copious shower that 
falls on fertile fields. And so the gos- 
pel often falls on the hard and barren 
hearts of men, It is addressed to the 
proud, the sensual, the avaricious, and 
the unbelieving, and seems to be spoken 
in vain, and to return void unto God. 
But it is not so. Ie has some design 
in it, and that will be accomplished. 
It is proof of the fulness of his mercy. 
It leaves men without excuse, and justi- 
fies himself. Or when long presented 
—apparently long in vain—it ultimately 
becomes successful, and sinners are at 
last brought to abandon their sins, and 
| to turn unto God. Jt is indeed often 
rejected and despised. It falls on the 
ears of men apparently as the rain falls 
on the hard rock, and there are, so to 
speak, large fields where the gospel is 
preached as barren and unfruitful of any 
spiritual good as the extended desert is 
of vegetation, and the gospel seems to 
: be preached to almost entire communi- 

ties with as little effect as is produced 

when the rains fall on the deserts of 
But there will 
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12 For ye shall go out with joy, 
and be led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and 
all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands. 

a Ro.6,19. 


be better and happier times. Though 
the gospel may not now produce all the 
good effects which we may desire, yet 
it will be ultimately successful to the 
full wish of the widest benevolence, and 
the whole world shall be filled with the 
knowledge and the love of God. 

12, For ye shall go out with joy. 
This language is that which is properly 
applicable to the exiles in Babylon, but 
there can be no doubt that the prophet 
looks also to the future happier times 
of the Messiah (comp. Notes on ch. 
Jit. 7). J Lhe mountains and the hills. 
Language like this is common in Isaiah, 
where all nature is called on to re- 
joice, or where inanimate objects are 
represented as expressing their sym- 
pathy with the joy of the people of God 
(see Note on ch. xiv. 8; xxxv. 1, 2, 10; 
xlii, 10, 11; xliv. 23), Indeed, this 
imagery is common in all poetry. ‘Thus 
Virgil— 

Ipsi leetitia voces ad sidera jactant, 


Intonsi montes: ipsee jam carmina rupes, 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, 
Ee. v. 62, sq. 


The untill’d mountains strike the echoing sky; 
And rocks and towers the triumph speed abroad. 
WRAaNGHAM, 
Such language occurs especially in the 
poetry of the Orientals. Thus, when 
the god Ramar was going to the desert, 
says Roberts, it was said to him, ‘ The 
trees will watch for you; they will say, 
He is come, he is come; and the white 
flowers will clap their hands. The 
leaves as they shake will say, Come, 
come, and the thorny places will be 
changed into gardens of flowers.’ {] And 
all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. To clap the hands is expres- 
sive of joy and rejoicing (comp. 2 Kings 
xi. 12; Ps, xlvii. 1). Thus, in Ps. 
xeviii. 8, it is said: 
Let the floods clap their hands; 
Let the hills be joyful together. 

Among the Jews the language was some- 
times used to express malignant joy 
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13 Instead ¢of the thorn shall 
come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle-tree : and it shall be to the 
Lorp for a name, for an everlasting 
sign, that shall not be cut off. 

b 30.13.11. 


at the calamity of others (comp. Job 
xxvii. 8; xxxiv. 37; Lam. ii.15; Ezek. 
xxv.6). Here it is an expression of the 
universal rejoicing which would attend 
the extension of the kingdom of God on 
the earth. 

13. Instead of the thorn (comp. Notes 
on ch. xi. 6-8; xxxv. 1, 2; xli.19; xiii. 
20). The word rendered ‘thorn’ (y"332) 
occurs only here and in Isa. vii. 19. 
It evidently means a thorn, hedge, or 
thorny-bush. {| Shall come up the fir- 
tree (win bérosh; see Notes on ch, 
xiv. 8; xxxvii, 24; lx.13; Zech. xi. 2). 
A change would be produced in the 
moral condition of man as great as if in 
the natural world the rough and useless 
thorn should be succeeded by the beauti- 
ful and useful cypress (comp. ch. Ix. 13). 
And instead of the brier. ‘The brier 
is everywhere an emblem of desolation, 
and of an uncultivated country (see ch. 
v. 6; vii, 23, 24). (| The myrtle-tree 
(see Notes on ch. xli. 19). The idea 
here is, that under the gospel the change 
would be as great in the moral world 
as if a field all overrun with briers 
should at once become thick set with 
myrtles. {And tt shall be tothe Lorn. 
The reference here is to all that had 
been said in the chapter. The gift of 
the Messiah ; the universal offer of the 
gospel; the bestowing of pardon; the 
turning of the wicked unto God; and 
the great and salutary changes produced 
by the gospel, would all be a memorial 
of the benevolence and glory of Jznovan. 
{ Fora name. It should tend to dif- 
fuse his name; to spread abroad a 
knowledge of himself. {| Av everlast- 
ing sign. On the meaning of the word 
rendered ‘sign,’ see Notes on ch. vii. 14, 
Here it means that it would be an 
eternal memorial of the mercy and 
goodness of Jeuovan. {[ That shall 
not be cut of. The gospel with its rick 
and varied blessings shall erect enduring 
monuments in the carth, to the praise 
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ANALYSIS. 

Tins chapter, to ver. 9, is evidently a continn- 
ation of the same gencral subject which is dis- 
cussed in the previous chapters, and is closely 
eopnected with the great truths communicated 
in ch. lil, 13-15, and ch. liii., respecting the work 
of the Messiah. The general design of the pro- 
phet scems to be to strte the happy results 
which would follow his coming. In ch. liv., he 
states that that work would render the estab- 
lishment and perpetuity of the church certain. 
In ch. lv., he states that it would lay the foun- 
dation for the offer of the gospel to all men, and 
that it should certainly be successful on the 
earth and finally triumph, and produce great 
and important changes, In this chapter (1-9) 
the same idea is presented in another form, that 
no one would be excluded from the offer of sal- 
vation, and that strangers aud foreigners would 
become connected, with equal privileges, with 
the people of God. At ver. 9, new subject is 
introduced—the invasion of the land of Judea by 
foreign armies, and the consequent punishment 
of the wicked and idolatrous part of the nation. 
This subject is continued in the following chap- 
ter. The following analysis will present a view 
of the design and scope of this. 

I. The kingdom of God was near. The great 


and honour of God. Jt will be more 
enduring as a memorial of him than all 
altars and statues, and temples erected 
to celebrate and perpetuate idolatry ; as 
wide-diffused as are his works of erea- 
tion, and more fruitful of blessings than 
anything elsewhere conferred on man. 
CHAPTER LVI. 

1. Thus saith the Lonp. ‘That is, 
in view of the fact that the kingdom of 
God was to come at no distant period. 
JeHovan states what was necessary to 
prepare themselves for it, and what was 
the character which he demanded of 
those who were disposed to embrace its 
offers, and who would be admitted to 
its privileres. | Keep ye judgment. 
Marg. ‘ Equity.’ Break off your sins, 
and be holy. A somewhat similar 
declaration was made by John the 
Baptist when he announced the coming 
of the Messiah: ‘Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ’ (Matt. 
iii. 2). The general idea is, that it was 
not only appropriate that the prospect 
of his coming and his near approach 
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work of man’s redemption, to which the pro- 
phet referred, would not be long delayed, and 
those who were expecting the coming of the 
Messiah should be holy (1). 

II, The blessedness of those who should be 
admitted to the privileges connected with the 
kingdom of God, and the coming of the Messiah. 
1, Who they would be. (1.) The man who kept 
the Sabbath (2-4). (2.) The stranger and for- 
eigner (3-6). (3.) The eunuch (3, 4). 2 The 
privileges of thus being admitted to the favour 
and friendship of God. (1.) They should he 
brought to hisholy mountain. (2.) They should 
be made joyful in the house of prayer. (3.) Their 
offerings should be accepted. (+4.) These favoura 
should he extended to all people (7, 8). 

III. A prophecy respecting the invasion of the 
land on account of the crimes of the nation. 
1. The invasion is represented under the image 
of wild beasts coming to devour (9), 2. The 
cause of this. (1.) The indolence and unfaith- 
fulness of the watchmen. (2.) Their selfishness, 
avarice, and covetousness, (3.) Their revelry 
and intemperance (10-12). 


a ete saith the Lorp, Keep ye 
2judement, and do justice: for 
my salvation 7s near to come, and 
ny righteousness to be revealed. 


1 or, egrity, 
should lead them to a holy life, but it 
was necessary in order that they might 
escape his indignation. {| My salvation 
is near to come. It is to be borne in 
mind that this was regarded as addressed 
to the Jews in exile in Babylon, and 
there is probably a primary reference in 
the words to the deliverance which they 
were about to experience from their 
long and painful captivity. But at the 
same time the language is appropriate 
to the coming of the kingdom of God 
under the Messiah, and the whole scope 
of the passage requires us to understand 
it of that event. Language similar to 
this occurs frequently in the New Tes- 
tament, where the sacred writers seem 
to have had this passage in their eye 
(see Matt. iii. 2; Luke xxi. 31; Rom. 
xiii. 11; comp. Isa. Ixii. 1-11). It is 
to be regarded, therefore, as having 
a reference to the future coming of the 
Messinh—perhaps as designed to de- 
scribe the series of deliverances which 
were to close the painful bondage in 
Babylon, and to bring the people of 
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2 Blessed «és the man that doeth 
this, and the son of man that layeth 
hold on it; that keepeth the Sab- 
bath 2 from polluting it, and keep- 
eth his hand from doing any evil. 

3 Neither let the son of the 

a@ Lu,12.43. d ch.58.13. 


God to perfect freedom, and to the full 
fruition of his favour. Though the ac- 
tual coming of the Messiah at the time 
of the exile was at a period compara- 
tively remote, yet the commencement 
of the great work of their deliverance 
was near at hand. They were soon to 
be rescued, and this rescue was to be 
but the first in the train of deliverances 
that would result in the entire redemp- 
tion of the people of God, and was to 
be the public pledge that all that he 
had promised of the redemption of the 
world should be certainly effected. {[ To 
he revealed. To be made known ; to 
be publicly manifested. 

2. Blessed is the man. Heb. ‘ The 
blessings of the man’ (see Ps. i. 1). 
The sense is, ‘happy isthe man.’ The 
word here rendered ‘man’ (wis) usu- 
ally denotes a man in humble life or in 
a subordinate rank, in contradistinction 
from Wx, 2 man in elevated rank. 
As the object of the prophet here is 
particularly to say, that the ‘stranger ’ 
and the ‘eunuch’ would be admitted 
to these privileges, it is possible that he 
designedly used a word denoting one 
in humble life. The particular bless- 
ing to which he refers is specified in 
ver. 7, 8 Ff That doeth this. That 
is, this which the prophet soon specifics 
—kceeping the Sabbath, and abstaining 
from evil. Gf And the son of man. 
Another form of expression denoting 
man. 4 That lryeth hold on it. Web. 
‘Binds himself fast to it;’ or seizes upon 
it with strength. That is, he adneres 
firmly to the purpose, as a man seizes 
upon a thing with an intention not to 
let it go. 4 Lhat heepeth the Sabbath 
from polluting i. Who sacredly ob- 
serves the day of holy rest which God 
has appointed. The Sabbath was one 
of the peculiar rites of the Jewish re- 
lision, and one of the most important 
of their institutions. Its observance 
entered essentially into the idea of their 
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stranger, ¢ that hath joined himself 
to the Lorn, speak, saying, The 
Lorp hath utterly separated me 
from his people: neither let the 
eunuch ¢say, Behold, I am a dry 
tree. 


¢ Nu.18.4,7; Ac.10.34,35. & Ac§.97,%o, 


worship, and was designed to be the 
standing memorial or sign between God 
and the Jewish nation (Ex. xxxi. 13- 
17). At home, in their own nation, it 
kept up the constant sense of religion ; 
abroad, when they travelled among 
strangers, it would serve to remind all 
of the peculiar nature of their institu- 
tions, and be the public evidence that 
they were the worshippers of JEHovan. 
TIence, as this served to distinguish 
them from other people, it comes to be 
used here to signify the observance of 
the rites which pertained to the public 
worship of God; and evidently includes 
whatever was to be perpetual and un- 
changing in the public worship of the 
Creator. It is remarkable that the 
prophet does not pronounce a blessing 
on him who came to bloody altars with 
sacrifices, or him who burned incense, 
or him who conformed to the peculiar 
rites of the Jewish religion. These 
rites were to pass away, and the obli- 
gation to observe them was to cease ; 
and in this indirect manner the sacred 
writer has given an intimation that 
there would be blessings on those who 
did not observe those rites, and that the 
period would arrive when the Divine 
favour and mercy would descend on 
men in a different channel. In regard 
to the importance of the Sabbath, see 
Notes on the close of chapter Iviii. 
Q And keepeth his hand, &e. That 
is, is an upright, holy, honest man. IIe 
not only worships God and keeps the 
Sabbath, but he is upright in the dis- 
charge of all the duties which he owes 
to his fellow-men. These two specifi- 
cations are evidently designed to include 
all the influences of religion—the proper 
service and worship of God, and an up- 
right and holy life. Never in fact are 
they separated, and the religion of the 
Bible was designed to secure the one as 
much as the other. 

3. Neither let the son of the stranger. 
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4. For thus saith the Lorp unto 
the eunuchs that keep my sabbaths, 
and choose the things that please 
me, and take hold of my covenant; 

5 Even unto them will I give in 


a 1Ti,3.15, 


The foreigner who shall become a pros- 
elyte tothe true religion. {J That hath 
joined himself. That has embraced 
the true faith, and become a worshipper 
of the true God. It is evidently im- 
plied here that there would be such 
proselytes, and that the true religion 
would be extended so as to include and 
embrace them. The idea is, that they 
should be admitted to the same privi- 
leges with those who had been long re- 
cognized as the people of God. § The 
Lorp hath utterly separated. Let him 
not esteem himself to be an outcast, or 
cut off from the privileges of the people 
of God. ‘his language is used with 
reference to the opinion which prevailed 
among the Jews, that the Gentiles 
were excluded from the privileges of the 
people of God, and it is designed to in- 
timate that hereafter all such barriers 
would be broken down. They who 
entered the church as proselytes from 
the heathen world, were not to come in 
with any sense of inferiority in regard 
to their rights among his people; but 
they were to feel that all the barriers 
which had heretofore existed were now 
broken down, and that all men were on 
a level. There is to be no assumption 
of superiority of one nation or rank 
over another ; there is to be no sense 
of inferiority of one class in reference to 
another. 4] Neither let the eunuch say. 
This class of men was usually set over 
the harems of the East (Est. ii. 3, 14, 
15; iv. 6); and they were employed 
also as high officers at court (Est. i. 10, 
12, 15; Dan. i. 3; Acts viii. 27), The 
word is sometimes used to denote a 
minister of court; a court officer in 
general (Gen. xxxvii. 6; xxxix.1), The 
Largum often renders the word by 
NBa, a prince. {| Behold, I ama dry 
tree. A dry tree is an emblem of that 
which is barren, useless, unfruitful. By 
the law of Moses such persons could not 
be enrnlled or numbered in the congre- 
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mine house, 2and within my walls, 
a place and a name better ® than of 
sons and of daughters: I will give 
them aneverlasting name, that shall 
not be cut off. 

6 Jn.1.19, 


The sense here is, that they should not 
hereafter be subjected to the religious 
and civil disabilities to which they had 
been. These external barriers to the 
full privileges among the people of God, 
would be removed. All classes and 
ranks would be admitted to the same 
privileges ; all would be on the same 
level (see ver. 5). 

4. For thus saith the Lorn unto the 
eunuchs. Even the eunuchs, who have 
hitherto been excluded from the privi- 
leges of the pcople of God, and who 
have been regarded as a separated and 
degraded people, shall be admitted to 
the same privileges as others. §] 7haé 
keep my sabbaths, The word is here 
used in the plural, though the weekly 
Sabbath is probably particularly in- 
tended. Jt may be, however, that the 
word is used to represent religious ob- 
servances in general (see Notes on ver. 2). 
{| And choose the things that please me. 
Who will be willing to sacrifice their 
own pleasure and preferences to those 
things which I choose, and in which T 
delight. {| And take hold of my cove- 
nant. Told fast, or steadily maintain 
my covenant. On the meaning of the 
word ‘covenant,’ see Notes on ch. xxviii. 
18; xlii. 6; xlix. 8; liv. 10. 

5. Will I give in mine house. That 
is, they shall be admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of entering my house of prayer, 
and of being regarded as my true wor- 
shippers, and this shall be to them a 
more invaluable privilege than would 
be any earthly advantages. The word 
‘house’ here refers undoubtedly to the 
temple, regarded as emblematic of the 
place of public worship in all ages, 
{| And within my walls. ‘The walls of 
the city where God dwelt, referring pri- 
marily to the walls of Jerusalem. They 
should be permitted to dwell with God, 
and be admitted to all the privileges of 
others, All, of all classes and conditions, 
under the reign of the Messiah, should 


gation of the Lord (Deut. xxiii. 2). ! be regarded as on a level, and entitled 
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6 Also the sons of the stranger 
that join ¢themselves to the Lorp, 
to serve him, and to love the name 
of the Lorp, to be his servants, 
every one that keepeth the sabbath 
from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant ; 


@ 3e.50.5, 4 Fp.2,11-13, 


to equal advantages. ‘There should be 
no religious disabilities arising from 
caste, age, country, colour, or rank of 
life. Those who had any physical defect 
should not on that account be excluded 
from his favour, or be regarded as not 
entitled to his offers of mercy. The 
lame, therefore, the halt, the blind ; the 
man of colour, the Arricay, the red 
man of the woods; the Hindoo and the 
Islander ; all are to be regarded as alike 
invited to participate in the favour of 
God, and none are to be excluded from 
the ‘house’ erected to his praise, and 
from within the ‘ walls’ of the holy city 
where he dwells. {| A place. Heb. ™ 


—‘A hand.’ The word is, however, 
used to denote ‘a place’ (Deut. xxiii. 
13; Num. ij. 17; Josh. viii. 10). It is 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘ monu- 
ment,’ or ‘trophy’ (1 Sam. xv. 12; 2 
Sam. xviii. 18), as if 2 monument were 
ahand pointing outor showing anything. 
The word here denotes, however, a place, 
and means that the excluded foreigner 
and the eunuch should be admitted to 
a place in the temple of God; that is, 
should be admitted to the favour of God, 
and be permitted to dwell with him. 
(| And a name. As it was regarded 
among the Hebrews as one of the highest 
honours to. have a numerous posterity, 
the idea here is, that they should be 
admitted to the highest possible honour 
—the honour of being regarded as the 
children of God, and treated as his 
friends. {| And I will give them an 
everlasting naine. Their memory shall 
not perish. They shall be admitted to 
eternal and unchangeable honours—the 
everlasting honour of being treated as 
the friends of God. 

G6. Also the sons of the stranger (see 
Note on ver, 3). The conditions on 
which they should be admitted to the 
same privileges are specified, and are 
the following :—1. They were to ‘join 
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7 Isven >them will I bring to my 
holy mountain; and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer ; their 
burnt-offermgs and their sacrifices 
shall be ‘accepted upon mine altar: 
for ¢mine house shall be called au 
house of prayer for all people. 


¢17e.2.5. @ Mat.21.13. 


themselves ‘to the Lorp’ (see Note on 
ver. 3). 2. This should be with a pur- 
pose to ‘serve him.’ Their aim and 
design should be to keep his command- 
ments and to do his will. 3. They were 
to ‘love the name of the Lorn;’ that is, 
to love JEnovauH himself, for the ‘name’ 
of the Lord is often used as denoting the 
Lord himself. 4. They were to keep his 
Sabbaths (see Notes on ver. 4). 5. 
They were to take hold of his covenant 
(see Notes on ver. 4). On these condi- 
tions the sons of the foreigner were to 
be admitted to all the privileges of the 
children of God, and to be united with 
all who love and serve him. 


4. Even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain (see Notes on ch. ii. 3). That 
is, they should be admitted to the fel- 
lowship and privileges of his people. 
{ And make them joyful. In the par- 
ticipation of the privileges of the true 
religion, and in the service of God, they 
shall be made happy. {J In my house of 
prayer. In the temple—here called the 
house of prayer. ‘Tho language here is 
all derived from the worship of the Jews, 
though the meaning evidently is, that 
under the new dispensation, all nations 
would be admitted to the privileges of 
his people, and that the appropriate 
services of religion which they would 
offer would be acceptable to God. | Their 
burnt-offerings. ‘That is, their worsnip 
shall be as acceptable as that of the 
ancient people of God. This evidently 
contemplates the future times of the 
Messiah, and the sense is, that in those 
times, tle Gentiles would be admitted to 
the same privileges of the people of God, 
as the Jewish nation had been. It is 
true that proselytes were admitted to 
the privileges of religion among the 
Jews, and were permitted to offer burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices, nor can there be 
a doubt that they were then acceptable 
to God. But it is also true that thero 
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8 The Lorp God, which gather- 
eth the outcasts ¢of Israel, saith, 
Yet will I gather others 4to him, 


was aconviction that they were admitted 
as proselytes, and that there would be a 
superiority felt by the native-born Jews 
over the foreigners who were admitted 
to their society. Under the Jewish re- 
ligion this distinction was inevitable, and 
it would involve, in spite of every effort 
to the contrary, much of the feeling of 
casic—a sense of superiority on the onc 
hand, and of inferiority on the other ; 
a conviction on the one part that they 
were the descendants of Abraham, and 
the inheritors of the ancient and vener- 
able promises, and on the other that 
they had come in as foreigners, and 
had been admitted by special favour to 
these privileges. But all this was to be 
abclished under the Messiah. No one 
was to claim superiority on account of 
any supposed advantage from birth, or 
nation, or country; no one, however 
humble he might feel in respect to God 
and to his own deserts, was to admit 
into his bosom any sense of inferiority 
in regard to his origin, his country, his 
complexion, his former character. All 
were to have the same near access to 
God, and the offering of one was to be 
as acceptable as that of another. { For 
mine house. This passage is quoted by 
the Saviour (Matt. xxi. 13), to show 
the impropriety of employing the temple 
as a place of traffic and exchange. In 
that passage he simply quotes the de- 
claration that it should be ‘a house of 
prayer.’ ‘There are two ideas in the 
passage as used by Isaiah; first, that 
the temple should be regarded as a house 
of prayer; and, secondly, that the pri- 
vileges of that house should be extended 
to all people. The main design of the 
temple was that God might be there in- 
voked, and the inestimable privilege of 
calling on him was to be extended to 
all the nations of the earth. 

8. The Lore God. This verse is a 
continuation of the promise made in the 
previous verses, that those of other na- 
tions would be united to the ancient 
people of God. The sense is, that JE- 
nHovan would not only gather back to 
their country those who were scattered 
abroad in other lands, but would also 
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besides 1 those that are gathered 
unto him, 
@ Ps,147,2, 


& Jn.10,16. 1 to his gathered, 


call to the same privileges multitudes of 


those who were now aliens and strangers. 
| Which gathercth the outcasts of Israel. 
Who will collect again and restore to 
their own country those of the Jews who 
were scattered abroad—thie exiles who 
were in distant lands. § Yet will J 
gather others to him. To Israel; that 
is, to the Jews (see John x. 16). { Be- 
sides those. Marg. ‘'To his gathered.’ 
To those who are collected from their 
exile and restored to their own country, 
T will add many others of other nations. 
This completes the promise referred to 
in this and the previous chapters. ‘The 
next verse introduces a new subject, and 
here a division should have been made 
in the chapters. The great truth is here 
fully expressed, that under the Messiah 
the heathen world would be admitted to 
the privileges of the people of God. The 
formidable and long-existing barriers be- 
tween the nations would be broken down. 
No one nation would be permitted to 
come before God claiming any peculiar 
privileges; none should regard them- 
selves as in any sense inferior to any 
other portion of the world on account of 
their birth, their rank, their privileges 
by nature. Under this economy we are 
permitted to Jive—happy now in the 
assurance that though we were once re- 
garded as strangers and foreigners, yet 
we are ‘now fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God’ 
(Eph. ii. 19). ‘The whole world lies on 
a level before God in regard to its origin 
—for God ‘has made of one blood all 
the nations of men to dwell on the face 
of all the earth’ (Acts xviii. 26). The 
whole race is on a level in regard to 
moral character—for all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God. And 
the whole race is on a level in regard to 
redemption—for the same Saviour dicd 
for all; the same heaven is offered to 
all; and the same eternal and most 
blessed God is ready to admit all to his 
favour, and to confer on all everlasting 
life. What thanks do we owe to the 
God of grace for the blessings of the 
eternal gospel ; and how anxious should 
we be that the offers of salyation should 
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9 All ye beasts of the field, come } are all ignorant, they are all dumb 


to devour ; yea, all ye beasts in the 
forest. 
10 His watchmen are blind; they 


in fact be made known to all men! The 
wide world may be saved, and there is 
not one of the human race so degraded 
in rank, or colour, or ignorance, that 
he may not be admitted to the same 
heaven with Abraham and the prophets, 
and whose prayers and praises would 
not be as acceptable to God as those of 
the most magnificent monarch who ever 
wore a crown. 

9. All ye beasts of the field. This 
evidently commences a new subject, and 
refers to some invasion of tle land of 
Judea. In the previous chapter, the pro- 
phet had comforted the people by the 
assurance of the coming of the Messiah, 
and by the fact that they should be en- 
Jarged by the accession of the Gentiles. 
Ile proceeds here to a more disagrecavle 
part of the subject. The design is, to 
reprove particularly the sins of the ru- 
Jers of the people, and to assure them 
that such conduct would incur the ven- 
geance of IIeaven. The sins reproved 
are indolence and inattention to duty 
(ver. 10-12); a spirit of self-indulgence 
and of slumber, avarice and selfishness, 
and luxury and intemperance. The ven- 
geance here referred to, Lowth supposes 
to be the invasion of the Jand by the 
Chaldeans, and perhaps by the Romans. 
Grotius supposes that it refers to the 
Kgyptians, and to bands of robbers from 
the Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites. Vitringa strangely enough 
refers it to the barbarous nations which 
broke in upon the Christian church to 
lay it waste and destroy it during the 
decline of the Roman empire, particu- 
larly the Ifuns, Saracens, ‘Turks, ‘Tur- 
comans, Tartars, &e. But the connec- 
tion seems to demand that it should be 
understood of some events, not far dis- 
tant from the time of the prophet, which 
would be a proper punishment of the 
crimes then existing. According to this 
interpretation, the reference here, I sup- 
pose, is to the invasion of the land by 
the Chaldeans. They would come as 
wild beasts, to spread terror and devas- 
tation before them. And so great were 


dogs, they cannot bark; !sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumber. 


lor, dreaming; or, talking in thetr sleep. 


the national crimes, that the prophet 
calls on them to come and devour all 
before them. The comparison of in- 
vaders to wild beasts is not uncom- 
mon in the Scriptures. Thus Jer. xii, 
g— 

Mine licritage is unto me as a speckled bird, 
The birds round about are against her ; 


Come ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, 
Come to devour, 


So Jer. 1. 17— 


Israel is a scattercd sheep; 

The lions have driven him away ; 

First the king of Assyria hath devoured him, 

And last this Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, 
hath broken his bones. 

Sec also Isa. ix. 11. 

10. His watchmen. The prophet 
proceeds to specify the sins which had 
thus induced God to send the desolating 
armies of foreign nations. ‘The first is 
specified in this verse, the apathy, in- 
difference,and unfaithtulness, which pre- 
vailed among those who were appointed 
to guard their interests and defend the 
cause of truth. The word rendered ‘his 
watchmen’ (g%) is derived from mz3, 
to look about ; to view from a distance ; 
to sce afar. It is applied appropriately 
to those who were stationed on the walls 
of a city, or on a tower, in order that 
they might sce the approach of an enemy 
(1 Sam. xiv. 16; 2 Sam. xiii. 34; xviii. 
24). Itis then applied to prophets, who 
are as it were placed on an elevated post 
of observation, and who are able to cast 
the eye far into future scenes, and to 
predict future events (Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. 
iii. 17; Note on Isa. xxi. 6-11; lit. 8; 
comp. Ixii.6). IIere it refers undoubt- 
edly to the public teachers of the Jews 
who had failed to perceive the crimes 
and dangers of the people; or who, if 
they had seen them, had neglected to 
warn them of the prevalence of sin, and 
of the dangers to which they were ex~- 
posed. {J Are blind. They have become 
wilfully blind to the existence of idolatry 
and vice, or they are so corrupt in sen- 
timent and practice, that they fail to 
notice the existence of tho prevailing 
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11 Yea, they are lgreedy dogs 
which can 2never have enough, and 


1 strong of appetite, 


sins, They are all ignorant. Heb. 


‘They do not know.’ This may either 
mean that they were not possessed of the 
proper qualifications for the office of pro- 
phets, or that they were so immersed in 
sin themselves, and so indolent, that 
they did not observe the existence of 
the national sins. In either case, they 
were unfit for the station. J They are 
all dumb dogs. Dogs are appointed to 
guard a house or flock, and to give notice 
of the approach of a robber by night 
(Job xxx. 1). They are thus an emblem 
of a prophet — appointed to announce 
danger. Generally in the Scriptures the 
dog is mentioned as the symbol of un- 
cleanness, of vileness, of apostasy, of that 
which deserved the utmost contempt 
(Deut. xxiii. 18; 1 Sam. xxiv. 14; 2 
Sam. ix. 8; Prov. xxvi. 11; Phil. iii. 2; 
2 Pet. ii. 22; Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15; 
comp. Virg. Georg. i. 470). But here 
the dog is an emblem of vigilance. The 
phrase ‘ dumb dogs,’ is applicable to pro- 
phets who from any cause failed to warn 
the nation of their guilt and danger. 
Y They cannot bark. They cannot give 
warning of the danger which threatens. 
The reason why they could not do this 
the prophet immediately states. They 
loved to slumber—they delighted in in- 
dolence and repose. {| Sleeping. Marg. 
‘ Dreaming,’ or ‘ Talking in their sleep.’ 
The word mh (hdzim), is from mIT 
(haz), to dream, to talk in one’s dreams. 
It is kindred to nth (hhdzé), to see, and 
the primary idea seems to be that of 
nocturnal vzsions. The LXX. render it, 
Evvrrnakousyes xoirny— Sleeping in bed.’ 
Aquila, davraQdsvese—* Having visions,’ 
or phantasms. ‘The idea is that prob- 
ably of dreaming, or drowsing ; a state 
of indolence and unfaithfulness to their 
high trust. Perhaps also there is in- 
cluded the idea of their being deluded 
by vain imaginations, and by false 
opinions, instead of being under the in- 
fluence of truth. For it is commonly the 
case that false and unfaithful teachers 
of religion are not merely inactive ; they 
act under the influence of deluding and 
delusive views—like men who are dream- 
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they are shepherds that cannot un- 
derstand ; they all look to their own. 


2 knot not to de satisfied. 


ing and who see nothing real. Such was 
probably the case with the false prophets 
in the time of Isaiah. { Lying down. 
As dogs do who are indolent. They are 
inactive, unfaithful, and delighting in 
ease. { Loving to slumber. Perhaps 
there was never a more graphic and 
striking description of an indolent and 
unfaithful ministry than this, Alas, 
that it should be too true of multitudes 
who bear the sacred office, and who are 
appointed to warn their fellow-men of 
danger! Tow many come still under 
the description of ‘dumb dogs who can- 
not bark, and who love to slumber!’ 
Some are afraid of giving offence ; some 
have no deep sense of the importance 
of religious truth, and the actual danger 
of the ungodly; some embrace false 
opinions—led on by day-dreams and 
fictions of the imagination, as unreal, 
as vain, and as inconsistent, as are the 
incoherent expressions which are uttered 
in sleep; some engage in worldly pro- 
jects, and fill up their time with the 
cares and plans of this life; and some 
are invincibly indolent. Nothing will 
rouse them; nothing induce them to 
forego the pleasures of sleep, and ease, 
and of an inactive life. ‘The friends of 
God are unrebuked when they err ; and 
an inactive and unfaithful ministry sut- 
fers the great enemy to come and bear 
away the soul to death, as an unfaith- 
ful mastiff would suffer the thief to 
approach the dwelling without warning 
the inmates. But the mastiff is usually 
more faithful than an indolent ministry. 
To the deep shame of man be it spoken, 
there are more ministers of religion who 
are indolent, inactive, and unfaithful, 
than there are of the canine race. In- 
stinct prompts them to act the part which 
God intends; but alas, there are urn 
—men in the ministry—whom neither 
instinct, nor conscience, nor reason, nor 
hope, nor fear, nor love, nor the com- 
mand of God, nor the apprehension ot 
eternal judgment, will rouse to put forth 
unwearied efforts to save souls from an 
eternal hell ! 

11. Yea, they are greedy dogs. Marg. 
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way, every one for his gain from his | strong drink ; and to-morrow shall 
quirter. be as this day, and much more 


12 Come ye, say they, 1 will fetch 
wine, and we will fill ourselves with 


‘Strong of appetite.’ Literally, ‘Strong 
of soul’ (wpz~"3z). Jerome renders it, 
Canes impudeniissimi. So the LXX. 
Kuveg avccdsig ws pugn— Dogs impudent 
in soul.’ ‘hey were greedy and in- 
satiable in that which the soul or the 
appetite demands. The idca here is, 
that the prophets to whom reference is 
here made were sensual, and disposed 
to gorge themselves; living only for 
carnal indulgence, insensible to the 
rights of others, and never satisfied. 
q And they ave shepherds that cannot 
understand. Who are ignorant of the 
wants of the people, and who cannot be 
made to comprehend what is needed by 
them (see ver. 10). 9 They ail look 
to their own way. That is, they are 
all selfish. ‘The ministers of religion 
are set apart not to promote their own 
interests but the welfare and salvation 
of others. ( Every one for his gain. 
For his own private ends and emolu- 
ments. J From his quarter. Lowth, 
‘From the highest to the lowest.’ 
So Rosemniiller. LXX. Karé v3 tavrod 
—‘Each one according to his own pur- 
pose. The Heb. is literally, ‘From 
his end,’ or extremity. Gen. xix. 4: 
‘From every quarter’ (gp) that is, 
from one end to the other ; one and all, 
the whole. This seems to be the idea 
here, that one and all were given to 
selfishness, to covetousness, and to in- 
dulgence in luxury and sensuality. 

12. Come ye, say they (comp. Notes 
on ch. xxii. 13). That is, one says to 
another, ‘I will fetch wine ;’ or as we 
would say, ‘T will take another glass.’ 
The object is to describe a drinking- 
bout, or carousal, when the glass is 
shoved around, and there is drinking to 
excess. ‘The language denotes the state 
of exhilaration and excitement when 
sitting at the table, and already under 
the influence of wine. This is not de- 
signed to be descriptive of the people at 
large, but of the ‘ watchmen,’ or public 
teachers of the nation, and it certainly 
shows a state of most lamentable de- 
generacy and corruption. Unhappily, 


abundant. 


however, it has not been confined to the 
times of Manasseh. ‘There have been 


periods in the history of the Christian 
church, and there are still portions of 
that church, where the language here 
used with so much severity would be 
an appropriate description even of the 
Christian ministry ; scenes where the 
professed heralds of salvation sit long at 
the wine, and join with the gay, the 
worldly, and the profane, in ‘shoving 
round ’ the sparkling cup. No severer 
language is used in the prophets to de- 
scribe and denounce any class of sinners 
than is appropriated to such men ; at no 
time has the church more occasion to 
sit in the dust and to weep, than when 
her ministers ‘rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong 
drink ; and continue until night, till 
wine inflame them (Isa. v.11). J We 
will fill ourselves with strong drink 
(see Notes on ch. v. 11). {J And to- 
morrow, dc. That is, indulgence of 
this kind was habitual. There was an 
intention to continue it. It was not 
that they had been once overtaken and 
had erred ; but it was that they loved 
it, and meant to drink deeper and 
deeper. So now the guilt of ministers 
is greatly aggravated in the same way. 
It is not merely that they drink wine ; 
it is not even that they on a single 
occasion drink too much, and say and 
do foolish and wicked things—liable as 
all are to this who indulge in drinking 
wine at all, and certainly as ministers 
will do it who indulge in the habit ;— 
it is that they mean to do it; they re- 
solve rot to abandon it, but purpose to 
persevere in the habit ‘ to-morrow.’ 
Hence, such men refuse to join a Society 
of Temperance ; hence they oppose such 
societies as ultra and fanatical; and 
hence, by not joining them, they pro- 
claim to the world, ‘Come ye, and I will 
take another glass, and to-morrow shall 
be as this day, and much more abund- 
ant.’ It is this settled purpose—this 
fixed resolution, stretching into futuro 
time, and embracing coming yearz, that 
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ANALYSIS. 


Tis chapter is evidently closely connected 
in sense with ch. lvi. 9-12. In the closing part 
of the last cliapter the prophet had said that 
the land of Israel would be invaded by forcign 
armies, represented under the image of raven- 
ing beasts come to devour. One of the causes 
of this he had also stated, viz., the general licen- 
tiousness, avarice, and intemperance of the 
rulers of the nation. The same general subject 
is pursued in this chapter, which has been very 
improperly separated from the preceding. In 
this the prophet states specifically the sins of 
the nation at large, evidently as a reason why 
the calamities of the foreign invasion were com- 
ing upon them. It is probable that the chapter 
has primary reference to the times of Manasseh. 
Of the characteristics of his cruel reign, see the 
Introduction, § 8. It was atime of persecution 
and blood. The righteous were put to death; 
the public service of God was profaned and de- 
secrated; and the evils of idolatry were seen 
and felt, under the royal patronage, throughout 
the land. Yet nctwithstanding this, the nation 
was stupid and insensible. They were notaffected 
as they should have been by the fact that the 
righteous were cut off by persecution, and that 
idolatry was patronized throughout the land. A 
few, like the prophets, felt, and deeply felt. 
Their hearts were desponding, and their spirits 
drooped. To encourage them, and to rebuke 
the mess of the stupid and guilty nation, was 
the design of this chapter. 

It may be regarded as divided into three 
parts :— 

I. The fact that the righteous were put to 
death, and yet that the nation was sunk in deep 
and deplorable stupidity. 1. The proof of the 
insensibility of the nation, visible in the fact 
that the just were taken away, and that they 
were unmoved (1.) 2. A statement of the com- 
parative happy condition of the righteous, 
though they suffered under persecution, and 
were put to a violent death (ver. 1, last part, 
ver. 2). So far as they were concerned it was 
well, for (1.) They were taken away from more 


is so offensive to God. And there is 
not on earth a condition of more public 
iniquity than when the ministers of reli- 
gion take this bold and open stand, and 
resolve that they will not abandon in- 
toxicating drinks, but will continue to 
drink ‘to-morrow,’ and ever onward. 
Hopeless is the work of reformation 
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fearful approaching evils. (2.) They entered 
into rest. 

II. A solemn address of JEnovan, himself sit- 
ting as judee on the tribunal, and stating the 
crimes and “cemonstrating the guilt of the nation 
(3-14). 1. The nation summoned hefore him as 
having been apostatized—under the image so 
common in the prophets of their being guilty 
of adultery (3). 2, They were guilty of false- 
hood and unfaithfulness to him, and of deriding 
his government and laws (4). 38, The statement 
of the prevalence: of idolatry in all parts of 
the nation, under every green tree, in cvery 
valley, in the clefts of the rocks, upon every 
mountain, and in every secret place (5-8). 4. 
They had gone and sought alliance with foreign 
powers; under the image of a woman unfaithful 
to her marriage vow (9). 5. They had not 
feared God in the prevalence of the evil and in 
the corruption cf the nation (10,11). 6. For 
all this God denounces heavy judgment (12-14). 
Their works should not profit them (12); no- 
thing on which they relied could deliver them 
(13, first part); but the picus who confided in 
God should be protected (13, last part); and the 
stumbling-block shculd be taken up out of the 
way of his people (14). 

III. Consolation and assurances of pardon, 
protection, and peace to those who would re- 
pent and put their trust inGod. Their state 
contrasted with that ef the wicked (15-21), 1. 
The righteous (15-19). (1.) Though God was 
high and great aud holy, yet he dwelt with the 
lowly and the penitent. They were, therefore, 
encouraged to return (t5). (2.) Though he had 
entered into controversy with his people for 
their sins, yet he would not cuntinue it for ever. 
The feeble powers of man could not long endure 
the expressions of his displeasure, and he there. 
fore would withdraw the tokens of his wrath (16). 
(3.) He had indeed punished his people for their 
covetousness, but he would resture comfort to 
those who mourned over their sins (17, 18). 
(4.) He was the author of peace, and all who 
were afar off, and all who were near, who would 
return to him, should enjoy it (19). 2 The 
wicked. Their condition was one strongly con- 
trasted with that of the righteous (20, 21). 
(1.) They were like the troubled sea (20). (2.) 
They had no peace (21). 


when the ministers of religion talxe this 


stand ; and dark is the prospect for the 
church on earth, when the messengers 
of salvation cannot be induced to stand 
before the church of God as examples 
and advocates for temperance on the 
most strict and uncompromising prin- 
ciples. 
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HE righteous perisheth, and no 
man layeth 2 to heart: and 
merciful }men are taken away, 


1 men of kindness, or, godliness. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

1, The righteous perisheth. This 
refers, as I suppose, to the time of 
Manasseh (see Introd. § 3). Grotius 
supposes, that it refers to king Josiah ; 
Vitringa, that it refers to martyrs in 
general. But it seems probable to me 
that the prophet designs to describe the 
state of stupidity which prevailed in 
his own time, and to urge as one proof 
of it, that the pious part of the nation 
was taken away by violent death, and 
that the nation was not afiected by it. 
Such was the guilt of Manasseh; so 
violent was the persecution which he 
excited against the just, that it is said 
cf him that he ‘shed innocent blood 
very much, till he had filled Jerusalem 
from one end to another ’ (2 Kings xxii. 
16). There is evidence (see Introd. 
§ 2), that Tsaiah lived to his time, and 
it is probable that he himsclf ultimately 
fell a victim to the rage of Manasseh. 
Though he had, on account of his great 


nge, retired from the public functions of 


the prophetic office, yet he could not be 
insensible to the existence of these evils, 
and his spirit would not suffer him to be 
silent, even though bowed down by age, 
when the land was filled with abomina- 
tions, and when the best blood of the 
nation was poured out like water. The 
word rendered ‘perisheth’ (a8) as well 
as the word rendered ‘taken away’ 
(28) denotes violence, and is indicative 
of the fact that they were removed by a 
premature death. | And xo man lay- 
eth it to heart. No one is aroused by 
it, or is concerned about it. The senti- 
ment of the passage is, that it is proof 
of great stupidity and guilt when men 
sce the righteous die without concern. 
If the pious die by persecution and 
others are not aroused, it shows that 
they acquiesce in it, or have no con- 


fidence in God, and no desire that his. 


eople should be preserved ; if they dic 
in the ordinary mode and the people 
are unaffected, it shows their stupidity. 
The withdrawment of a pious man 
from the earth is a public calamity. 
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none considering that the righteous 
is taken away from 2the evil to 
come. , 


2 or, that ehich ts evil, 


Ilis prayers, his example, his life, were 
among the richest blessings of the world, 
and men should be deeply affected when 
they are withdrawn ; and it shows their 
guilt and stupidity when they see this 
with indifference. Tt increases the evi- 
dence of this guilt when, as is sometimes 
the case, the removal of the righteous 
by death is an occasion of joy, The 
wicked hate the secret rebuke which is 
furnished by a holy life, and they often 
feel a secret exultation when such men 
die. YJ And merciful men. Marg. 
‘Men of kindness,’ or ‘godliness.’ Lowth 
2nd Noyes render it, ‘Pious men.’ The 
LXX. "Avdets dixasos—‘ Just men.’ The 
Tfebrew word denotes mercy or kindness 
(79'1). Here it probably means, ‘Men 
of mercy ;’ that is, men who are the 
subjects of mercy ; men who are pious, 
or devoted to God. § Are taken away. 
Heb. ‘Are gathered.’ That is, they are 
gathered to their fathers by death. 
{] None considering. ‘They were not 
anxious to know what was the design 
of Divine Providence in permitting it. 
q From the evit tocome. Marg. ‘That 
which is evil.’ The idea here evidently 
is, that severe calamities were coming 
upon the nation. God was about to 
give them up to foreign invasion (ch. lvi. 
9, sqg.); and the true reason why the 
just were removed was, that they may 
not be subject to the Divine wrath which 
should come upon the nation; they were 
not to be required to contemplate the 
painful state of things when an enemy 
should fire the cities, the palaces, and 
the temple, and cause the sacred services 
of religion to cease. It was a less evil 
for them to be removed by death—even 
by the painful death of persecution— 
than to be compelled to participate in 
these coming sorrows. At the same 
time this passage may be regarded as 
inculeating a more general truth still. 
Tt is, that the pious are often removed 
in order that they may not be exposed 
to evils which they would experience 
should they live. There might be the 
pains and sorrows of persecution ; there 
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2 He shall Jenter into peace: 
they shall rest in their beds, each 
one walking in his @uprightness. 


1 go tn peace, 8 or, defore him. 


might be long and lingering disease ; 
there might be poverty and want ; there 
might be the prevalence of iniquity and 
infidelity over which their hearts would 
bleed ; there might be long and painful 
conflicts with their own evil hearts, 
or there might be danger that they 
would fall into sin, and dishonour their 
high calling. For some or all these 
reasons the righteous may be withdrawn 
from the world ; and could we see those 
reasons as God does, nothing more 
would be necessary to induce us to ac- 
quiesce entirely in the justice of his 
dealings. 

2. He shall enter into peace. Lowth, 
‘He shall goin peace.’ So the margin. 
Vulg. ‘Peace shallcome.” LXX. ‘His 
sepulture (4% svagn adrov) shall be in 
peace.’ The idea is, that by his death 
the righteous man shall enter into rest. 
He shall get away from conflict, strife, 
agitation, and distress. This ma 
either refer to the peaceful rest of the 
grave, or to that which awaits the just 
in a better world. The direct meaning 
here intended is probably the former, 
since the grave is often spoken of as a 
place of rest. Thus Job (iii. 17), speak- 
ing of the grave, says : 

There the wicked cease from troubling; 

And there the weary be at rest. 


The connection here scems also to de- 
mand the same sense, as it is immedi- 
ately added, ‘they shall rest in their 
beds.’ The grave is a place of peace: 

Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious feer, 

Invade thy bounds; no mortal wocs 

Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 

While angels watch the soft repose—Watts. 
At tho same time it is true that the 
dying saint ‘goes in peace!’ He has 
calmness tn his dying, as well as peace 
in his grave. He forgives all who have 
injured him ; prays for all who have per- 
secuted him ; and peacefully and calmly 
dies. He lies in a peaceful grave— 
often represented in the Scriptures as 
a place of repose, where the righteous 
‘sleep’ in the hope of being awakened 
in the morning of the resurrection. He 
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3 But draw near hither, ye sons 
of the sorceress, the seed of the 
adulterer and the whore. 


@ Re.14.13, 


enters into the rest of heaven—the 


world of perfect and eternal repose. No 
persecution comes there ; no trial awaits 
him there ; no calamity shall meet him 
there. Thus, in al] respects, the righ- 
teous leave the world in peace; and thus 
death ceases to be a calamity, and this 
most dreaded of all evils is turned into 
the highest blessing. They shall rest 
in their beds. That is, in their graves, 
q Each one walking in his uprighiness. 
Marg. ‘Before him.’ The word M52 
means straight, right, and is used of 
one who walks straight forward. It 
here means an upright man, who is 
often represented as walking in a 
straight path in opposition to sinners, 
who are represented as walking in 
crooked ways (Ps. cxxv. 5; Prov. ii. 
15; Isa. lix. 8; Phil. ii. 15). The sense 
here is, that all who are upright shall 
leave the world in peace, and rest quietly 


3. But draw near hither. That is, 
come near to hear the solemn sentence 
which God pronounces in regard to your 
character and doom. ‘This is addressed 
to the impenitent and unbelieving part 
of the nation, and is designed to set 
before them the greatness of their sin, 
and the certainty that they would be 
punished. {J Ye sons of the sorceress. 
You who are addicted to sorcery and 
enchantments ; who consult the oracles 
of the heathen rather than the only true 
God. On the meaning of the word 
used here, see Notes on ch. ii. 6. The 
Hebrews, like other inhabitants of the 
East, were much addicted to this, and 
particularly in the time of Manasseh 
(2 Kings xxi. 6): ‘And he made his 
sons pass through the fire, and observed 
times, and used enchantments, and dealt 
with familiar spirits, and wizards.’ So 
much were they devoted to this in his 
time, that they might be called, by way 
of eminence, ‘the sons of the sorceress ;’ 
as if a sorceress had been their mother, 
and they had grown up to walk in her 
steps, and to imitate her example. 
q Lhe seed of the adulterer. Implying 
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4 Against whom do ye sport 
yourselves? against whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue? are yo not children of 
transgression, a seed of falsehood. 


that the obligations of the marriage 
contract were disregarded, and that 
licentiousness prevailed in the nation. 
Amidst the other abominations which 
existed under the wicked and corrupt 
reign of Manasseh (2 Kings xxi.), there 
is every probability that these sins also 
abounded. Licentiousness had been 
the invariable attendant on idol-wor- 
ship; ard dissoluteness of manners is 
the usual accompaniment of all other 
crimes. It is observable also that the 
Saviour often charges the same sin on 
the nation in his own time (Matt. xii. 
39; xvi. 4; Jolin viii. 1, sg.) In the 
language here, however, there is a re- 
ference to the fact that the nation had 
apostatized from God, and they were 
guilty of spiritual adultery—that is, of 
unfaithfulness to God. They fixed their 
affections on other objects than God, 
and loved the images of idol-worship 
more than they did their Creator. 

4. Against whom do ye sport your- 
selves? The word here rendered ‘sport’ 
(329) means properly to live delicately 
and tenderly ; then to rejoice, to take 
pleasure or delight. Here, however, it 
is evidently used in the sense of to sport 
one’s self over any one, 7.¢., to deride ; 
and the idea is, probably, that they 
made a sport or mockery of God, and 
of the institutions of religion. The 
prophet asks, with deep indignation and 
emotion, against whom they did this. 
Were they aware of the majesty and 
glory of that Being whom they thus 
derided? {J Against whom make ye a 
wide mouth? That is, in derision or 
contempt (Ps. xxxv. 21): ‘ Yea, they 
opened their mouth wide against me.’ 
¢ And draw out the tongue? Lowth, 
‘ Loll the tongue ;’ or, as we would say, 
‘run out the tongue.’ Perhaps it was 
done with a rapid motion, as in mockery 
of the true prophets when they delivered 
the message of God (comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 16). Contempt was sometimes 
shown also by protruding the lips (Ps. 
xxii. 7): ¢ They shoot out the lip ;’ and 
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5 Inflaming yourselves 1 withidols 
under ¢ every green tree, slaying the 
children? in the valleys under the 
clefts of the rocks ? 


1 or, among the oaks. @ 23 Ki,17.10,&e. % 2Ki,16.3.4, 


also by gaping upon a person (Ps. xxii. 
13); ‘They gaped upon me with their 
mouths.’ ‘| Are ye not children of 
transgression? That is, in view of 
the fact that you make a sport of sacred 
things, and deride the Jaws and the 
peonnets of God. {A seed of false- 
ood. A generation that is unfaithful 
to God and to his cause. 

5. Inflaming yourselves. Burning, 
t.é., with lust. The whole language 
here is derived from adulterous inter- 
course. The sense is, that they were 
greatly addicted to idolatry, and that 
they used every means to Increase and 
extend the practice of it. The Vulgate, 
however, renders this, ‘Who console 
yourselves.” The LXX. render it, ‘In- 
voking (wapaxaAovvess) idols.’ But the 
proper meaning of the Hebrew word 
pit is, 10 become warm ; to be inflamed, 
or to burn as with lust. (J With idols. 
Marg. ‘Among the.oaks.’ Heb. prdya. 


Vulg. In dits— With the gods.’ LXX. 
ERwre—‘ Idols.” So the Chaldee and 
Syriac. The Hebrew may denote ‘with 
gods,’ t.¢., with idol-gods; or it may 
denote, as in the margin, ‘among the 
oaks,’ or the terebinth groves, from Sx. 
plural nxSs, or pxby (the terebinth). 
See the word explained in the Note on 
ch, i. 29. Kimchi and Jarchi here 
render it by ‘the terebinth tree.’ Lowth 
renders it, ‘Burning with the lust of 
idols ;* and probably this is the correct 
interpretation ; for, if it had meant oaks 
or the terebinth tree, the phrase would 
have been under (mim) instead of zn or 
with (3). Under every green tree 
(see Notes on ch. i. 29; comp. Deut. 
xxii. 2; 2 Kings xvii. 10; 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 4). (Slaying the children. 
That is, sacrificing them to the idol- 
gods. This was commonly done by 
burning them, as when they were offered 
to Moloch, though it is not improbable 
that they were sometimes sacrificed in 
other ways. _It was a common custom 
among the worshippers of Moloch. Thus 
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G6 Among the smooth stones of 
the stream is thy portion ; they, 
they are thy lot; even to them 


it is said of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 3), 
that he ‘burnt incense in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, and burnt his chil- 
dren in the fire.’ The same thing is 
said of Manasseh, to whose time the 
prophet most probably refers. * And 
he caused his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom’ (2 Chron, xxxiii. 6; comp. 
Jer. vii. 81). The same thing was 
ractised in the countries of the Baby- 
onian empire (2 Kings xvii. 31), and 
from Deut. xii. 31, it is evident that it 
was commonly practised by heathen 
nations. The Phenicians, according to 
Eusebius (Preep. Evan. iv. 16), and the 
Carthagenians, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (xx. 14), practised it. {| Jn the 
valleys. The place where these abom- 
inations were practised by the Jews was 
the valley of the son of Hinnom (see the 
references above) ; that is, the valley of 


Jehoshaphat, lying to the south and the 
south-east of Jerusalem. A large hol- 
Jow, brazen statue was erected, and the 
fire was enkindled within it, and the 
child was placed in his heated arms, 
and thus put to death. The cries of 
the child were drowned by the music of 
the ah foph, or kettle-drums (see Notes 
on ch. v. 12, where this instrument is 
fully described), and hence the name of 
the valley was Zophet. ( Under the 
clefts of the rocks. Dark and shady 
groves, and deep and sombre caverns 
were the places where the abominable 
rites of the heathen superstitions were 
practised (comp. Notes on ch. xi. 21). 
6. Among the smooth stones of the 
streams. In the original here, there is 
& paronomasia, which cannot be fully 
retained in our English version. There 
has been also considerable diversity of 
opinion in regard to the sense of the 
passage,.from the ambiguity of the words 
in the original. Jerome (Vulg.) renders 
it, In partibus torrentis pars tua—‘ Thy 
portion is in the parts of the torrent.’ 
The LXX. translate it, ‘This is thy 
portion; this is thy lot.’ The word 
rendered in our version ‘ smooth stones’ 
(pets Ahélég), means properly smooth- 
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hast thou poured a drink-offering, 
thou hast offered a meat-offering. 
Should I receive comfort in these ? 


ness, hence, barrenness or bare place; 


and supposes that the idea is, their lot 
was in the bare places of the valley, 7.¢., 
in the open (not wooded) places where 
they worshipped idols—an interpreta- 
tion not very consistent with the fact 
that groves were commonly selected as 
the place where they worshipped idols. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the idea 
of smoothness here, whether of the valley 
or of the stones, is not the idea intended. 
Indeed, in no place, it is believed, does 
the word mean ‘smooth stones ;’ and 
it is difficult to conceive what was the 
exact idea which our translators intend- 
ed to convey, or why they supposed that 
such worship was celebrated among the 
smooth or much-worn stones of the 
running stream. The true idea can 
probably be obtained by reverting to the 
primitive sense of the word as derived 
from the verb, ‘The verb poy hhahltq 


means—1. To smooth. 2. To divide, 
to distribute, to appropriate—as the 
dividing of spoil, &c. Hence the noun 
also means dividing, or portion, as that 
which is divided—whether an inherit- 
ance, or whether the dividings of spoil 
after battle. Retaining this idea, the 
literal sense, as I conceive, would be 
this—in which also something of the 
paronomasia will be retained : ‘Among 
the dividings of the valley is thy divid- 
ing,’ .¢., thy portion. In the places 
where the valley divides, is thy lot. 
Thy lot is there instcad of the place 
which God appointed. There you 
worship; there you pour out your liba- 
tions to the false gods; and there you 
must partake of the protection and 
favour which the gods whom you worship 
can give. You have chosen that as 
your inheritance, and by the results ot 
that you must abide. {[ Of the stream. 
The word here rendered ‘stream ’ (>m3 
néhidl), means either a stream, or a 
rivulet of water (Num. xxxiv. 5; Josh. 
xv. 4-47); or it means a valley with a 
brook or torrent; a low place with 
water. Here it means evidently the 
latter—as it cannot be supposed they 
would worship iz a stream, though they 
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7 Upon a lofty and high moun- 
tain hast thou set thy bed: even 
thither wentest thou up to offer 
sacrifice. 

8 Behind the doors also and the 
posts hast thou set up thy remem- 

@ Fz0,16,35,f&0.; 23.2,8c. 


undoubtedly worshipped in a vale or low 


place where there was occasionally a 
rivulet of water. This entire descrip- 
tion is strikingly applicable to the valley 
of Jehoshaphat—a low vale, broken by 
chasms and by projecting and overhang- 
ing rocks, and along the centre of which 
flowed a, small brook, much swelled oc- 
casionally by the waters that fell from 
the adjacent hills. At some seasons of 
the year, however, the valley was en- 
tirely dry. The idea here is, that they 
had chosen their portion in the divid- 
ings of that valley instead of the adjacent 
hills on which the worship of God was 
celebrated. That valley became after- 
wards the emblem of punishment: and 
may it not be implied in this passage 
that they were to inherit whatever 
would descend on that valley; that is, 
that they were to participate in the 
punishment which would be the just 
expression of the Divine displeasure ? 
q Even to them hast thou poured out. 
That is, to these idols erected in the 
valleys. J A drink-offering. <A lib- 
ation, or drink-offering was usually 
poured out in the worship of heathen 
gods (Jer. vii. 18). It was common 
also in the worship of the true God 
(see Gen. xxxv. 14). Among the 
Hebrews it consisted of wine and oil 
(Ex. xxix. 40; Num. xv. 5-7; Lev. 
xxiii. 13). J Zhou hast offered a meat- 
offering. On the word used here (mp9 
minhha) see Notes on ch. i. 13; xliii, 23. 
The word ‘meat’ formerly denoted in 
the English language food in general, 
and was not confined as it is now to 
animal food. Hence the word ‘meat- 
offering ’ is so often used in the Scrip- 
tures when a sacrifice is intended which 
was not a bloody sacrifice. The minkha 
was in fact an offering of meal, fine 
flour, &c., mingled with oil (Lev. xiv. 
10; Num. vii. 13), and was distinguished 
expressly from the bloody sacrifice. ‘The 
word ‘ meal-offering’ would much more 
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brance ; for «thou hast discovered 
thyself to another than me, and art 

one up: thou hast enlarged thy 
ed, and Imade thee a covenant 
with them ; thou lovedst their bed 
where? thou sawest zt. 


1 or, hewed it for thyself larger than thetre, 
9 or, thou providest room. 


appropriately express the sense of the 
original than ‘meat-offering.’ This was 
a common offering made to idols as 
well as to the true God, and was de- 
signed as an expression of thankfulness. 
q{ Should I receive comfort in these? 
It is implied that God could not behold 
them but with displeasure, and that for 
them he would punish them. The 
Vulg. and the LXX. well express it, 
‘On account of these things shall I not 
be enraged?’ 

4. Upon a lofty and high mountain. 
The design of this verse and the follow- 
ing, is, to show the extent, the pre- 
valence, the publicity, and the grossness 
of their idolatry. The language is that 
which would appropriately express adul- 
terous intercourse, and is designed to 
show the abhorrence in which God held 
their conduct. The language is easy to 
be understood, and it would not be pro- 
per to go into an extended explanation 
of the phrases used. It is common in the 
Scriptures to compare idolatry among 
the people of God, with unfaithfulness 
to the marriage vow. The declaration 
that they had placed their bed on a high 
mountain, means, that in the rites of 
idolatrous worship, there was no con- 
cealment. It was public and shameless. 

8. Behind the doors. In every part 
of their habitations—behind the doors 
and posts and beams of their houses, 
they had erected the memorials of idol- 
atrous worship. Hast thou set up 
thy remembrance. That is, they had 
filled their houses with the images of 
tutelary gods, or with something dedi- 
cated to them. The Greeks and Romans 
had their Lares and Penates—their 
household or domestic gods—the images 
of which were in every family. The 
same was true of the apostate Hebrews. 
They had filled their houses with the 
memorials of idol-worship, and there 
was no part of their dwellings in which 
such memorials were not to be found. 
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9 And thou ! wentest to the king 
with ointment, ¢and didst increase 


* @ Ho.12,1, 


lor, respectedst, 


When a people forget God, the memo- 
rials of their apostasy will be found in 
every part of their habitations. The 
shrines of idol-gods may not be there ; 
the beautiful images of the Greek and 
Roman mythology, or the clumsy de- 
vices of less refined heathens, may not 
be there; but the furniture, the style 
of living, will reveal from ‘behind every 
door and the posts’ of the house that 
God is forgotten, and that they are in- 
fluenced by other principles than a re- 
gard tohisname. The sofa, the carpet, 
the chandelier, the centre-table, the in- 
struments of music, the splendid mirror, 
may be of such workmanship as to show, 
as clearly as the image of a heathen 
god, that Jenovan is not honoured in 
the dwelling, and that his law docs not 
control the domestic arrangements. It 
may be added here that this custom of 
the Hebrews of placing the images of 
idols in their dwellings, was in direct 
violation of the law of Moses. They 
were expressly directed to write the laws 
of God on the posts of the house and on 
the gates (Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20); and a 
curse was denounced against the man 
who made a graven or molten image 
and put it in a secret place (Deut. 
xxvii. 15). QJ For thou hast discovered 
thyself. This Janguage is taken from 
adulterous intercourse, and is designed 
to show the love which they had for 
idolatrous worship, and the extent of 
their unfaithfulness to God. J And 
made thee a covenant with them. Marg. 
‘Wewed it for thyself larger than 
theirs.” The true sense is, that they 
had made an agreement with idolaters, 
or had entered into a covenant with 
them. J Thou lovedst their bed. Marg. 
‘Thou providest room.’ Literally, 
‘Thou lovest their bed; thou hast 
provided a place for it.’ The word 79, 
here rendered ‘ where,’ means literally 
a hand; then a side, a place (see Notes 
on ch. lvi. 5). The passage means, 
that they had delighted in the temples, 
altars, groves, and sacrifices of idolatry, 
and had provided a place for them in 
their own land. 
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thy perfumes, and didst send thy 
messengers far off, and didst debase 
thyself even unto hell, 


9. And thou wentest to the king. 


Marg. ‘ Respectedst.’ Jerome renders 
this, ‘Thou hast adorned thyself with 
royal ointment, and hast multiplied thy 
painting ;’ and evidently understands it 
as a continuance of the sentiment in 
the previous verses as referring to the 
kind of decoration which harlots used. 
The LXX. render it, ‘ Thou hast multi- 
plied thy fornication with them, and 
hast done it with many who are far from 
thee.’ The Chaldec renders it, ‘ When 
thou didst keep the law thou wert pros- 
perous in the kingdom; and when thou 
didst abound in good works, then thine 
armies were multiplied.’ Lowth sup- 
poses that the king of Egypt or Assyria 
is intended, and that the prophet refers 
to the fact, that the Hebrews had sought 
an alliance with them, and in order to 
secure it, had carried a present of valu- 
able unguents, after the manner of the 
East. Rosenmiiller supposes, that by the 
king an idol was intended, and that the 
sense is, that they had anointed them- 
selves with oil, and prepared perfumes, 
in order to be acceptable to the idol; 
that is, had decorated themselves as har- 
lots did. Grotius supposes that it means 
that they had imitated foreign kings, 
and copied the customs of other nations, 
and refersto the example of Ahaz (2 Kings 
xvi. 10). Others suppose that the word 
‘king’ is tobetaken collectively, and that 
it means that they had sought the alli- 
ance, and imitated the customs of foreign 
nations in general. Itis probable that 
the prophet refers to some such fact. On 
former occasions, they had sought the 
alliance of the king of Assyria (see ch. 
vii. sg.); and on one occasion, at least, 
they had meditated an alliance with the 
king of Egypt (ch. xxx. 2, sq.) The 
essential idea is, that they had proved 
unfaithful to Jznovan. This idea is 
presented here under the image of a 
female unfaithful to her husband, who 
had decorated and perfumed herself that 
she might allure others. Thus the Jews 
had forsaken God, and had endeavoured 
to make themselves agreeable in the 
sight of other nations, and had courted 
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10 Thou art wearied in the great- 
ness ¢of thy way ; yet saidst thou 
not, There is no hope: thou hast 


their friendship and alliance. The word 


‘king,’ according to this, refers not to 
idols, but to foreign princes, whose as- 
sistance had been sought. {| And didst 
tnerease thy perfumes. That is, for the 
purpose of rendering thysclf agreeable, 
after the manner of a licentious female 
(see Prov. vii. 17). Thecustom of per- 
fuming the person was common in the 
East, and is still practised there. § And 
didst send thy messengers. That is, to 
distant nations, for the purpose of se- 
curing their alliance. {| And didst 
debase thyself even unto hell. On the 
meaning of the word ‘hell,’ see Notes 
on ch. v.14. The idea is, that they 
had sunk to the deepest possible debase- 
ment. In forsaking JeHovau; in seek- 
ing foreign alliances; in their anxiety 
to secure their aid when JEHovan was 
abundantly able and willing to protect 
them, they had sunk to the iowest degra- 
dation of character and condition, The 
sentiment is, that men degrade them- 
selves when they do not put confidence 
in God, and when, distrusting his abil- 
ity, they put reliance on any other aid 
than his. If men have God for their 
protector, why should they court the 
friendship of earthly princes and kings? 

10. Thou art wearied in the greatness 
of thy way. That is, in the length of 
thy journeys in order to procure foreign 
aid. Thou hast travelled to distant 
nations for this purpose, and in doing 
it, hast become weary without securing 
the object in view. { Yet saidst thou 
not, There is no hope. ‘Thou didst 
not say it is to be despaired of (Ws%3), 
or it is vain. Though repulsed in one 
place, you applied to another; though 
weary, you did not give itup. Instead 
of returning to God aud seeking his 
aid, you still sought human alliances, 
and supposed you would find assistance 
from the help of men.’ This is a striking 
illustration of the conduct of men in seek- 
ing happiness away from God. They 
wander from object to object ; they be- 
come weary in the pursuit, yet they do 
not abandon it ; they still cling to hope 
though often repulsed—and thouch the 
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found the life? of thine hand ; there- 
fore thou wast not grieved, 


& Je.2.36. Jor, tving. 


world gives them no permanent comfort 


—though wealth, ambition, gaiety, and 
vice all fail in imparting the happiness 
which they sought, yet they do not give 
it up in despair. ‘hey still feel that it 
is to be found in some other way than 
by the disagreeable necessity of return- 
ing to God, and they wander from ob- 
ject to object, and from land to Jand, 
and become exhausted in the pursuit, 
and still are not ready to say, ‘ there is 
no hope, we give it up in despair, and 
we will now seek happiness in God.’ 
{ Thou hast found the life of thine 
hand. Marg. ‘Living.’ Lowth, ‘Thou 
hast found the support of thy life by 
thy labour.’ Noyes, ‘ Thou yet findest 
life in thy hand.’ Much diversity of 
opinion has prevailed in regard to the 
interpretation of this passage. Vitringa 
interprets the whole passage of their de- 
votion to idols, and supposes that this 
means that they had borne all the ex- 
pense and difficulty and toil ee 
it because it gratified their hearts, an 

because they found a pleasure in it 
which'sustained them. Calvin supposes 
that it is to be understood éronically. 
‘Why didst thou not repent and turn to 
me? Why didst thou not see and ac- 
knowledge thy madness? It was be- 
cause thou didst find thy life in thy 
hand. All things prospered and suc- 
ceeded according to thy desire, and con- 
ferred happiness.’ ‘The LXX. render it, 
‘Because in full strength (bnoyvovea) 
thou hast done this; therefore thou 
shouldst not supplicate me.’ Jerome 
explains it to mean, ‘ because they have 
done the things referred to in the pre- 
vious verses, therefore they had not sup- 
plicated the Lord, trusting more in their 
own virtues than in God.’ The Syriac 
renders it, ‘ The guilt of thy hand has 
contracted rust for thee, therefore thou 
hast not offered supplication.’ The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘Thou hast amassed 


wealth, therefore thou didst not repent.’ 
Kimchi explains it to mean, ‘ Thou hast 
found something which is as pleasant 
to thee as the food is which is the life 
of man.’ The phrase ‘life of thy hand’ 
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11 And of whom hast thou been 
afraid or feared, that thou hast lied, 
and hast not remembered me, nor 


The hand is the 


occurs nowhere else. 
instrument by which we execute our 
purposes ; and by the life of the hand 
here, there seems to be meant that 
which will give full and continued em- 


ployment. They had found in these 
things that which effectually prevented 
them from repenting and returning to 
God. ‘They had relied on their own 
plans rather than on God; they had 
sought the aid of foreign powers ; they 
had obtained that which kept them from 
absolute despair, and from feeling their 
need of the assistanceof God. Or, if it 
refers to their idol-worship, as Vitringa 
supposes, then it means that, notwith- 
standing all the trouble, toil,.and ex- 
pense which they had experienced, they 
had found so much to gratify them that 
they continued to serve them, and were 
unwilling to return to God. { Therefore 
thou wast not grieved. Lowth, ‘ Thou 
hast not utterly fainted.’ The word used 
here (m5) means to be polished; then 
to be worn down in strength; to be 
weak or exhausted (Judg. xvi. 7); then 
to be sick, diseased, made weak. Here 
it meens, that either by the aid which 
they had obtained by foreign alliances, 
or by the gratification experienced in 
the service of idols, they had found so 
much to uphold them that they had not 
been in utter despair. And the passage 
may teach the general truth, that not- 
withstanding all the trials and disap- 
pointments of life, still sinners find so 
much comfort in the ways of sin, that 
they are not utterly overwhelmed in 
despair. Tliey still find the ‘life of 
their hand in them.’ If a plan fails, 
they repeat it, or they try another. In 
the pursuits of ambition, of wealth, and 
of fashion, notwithstanding all the ex- 
pense, and irksomeness, and disappoint- 
ment, they find a kind of pleasure which 
sustains them, and enough success to 
keep them from returning to God. It 
is this imperfect pleasure and success 
which the world gives amidst all its 
disappointments, and this hope of less 


diminished joys and more ample success- 
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laid i¢ to thy heart? have <not I 
held my peace even of old, and 
thou fearest me not ? 

&@ Ps.50.91. 


in schemes of gain, and pleasure, and 
ambition, that sustains the votaries of 
this world in their career, and keeps 
them from seeking the pure and un- 
mingled pleasures of religion, When 
the world becomes aii gloom, and dis- 
appointment, and care, then there is felt 
the necessity of a better portion, and 
the mind is turned to God. Or when, 
as is more common, the mind becomes 
convinced that all the joys which the 
world can give—allowing the utmost 
limit to what is said by its friends of 
its powers—are poor and trifling com- 
pared with the joys which flow from the 
eternal friendship of God, then the bless- 
ings of salvation are sought with a full 
heart; and then man comes and con- 
secrates the fulness of his energies and 
his immortal vigour to the service of 
the God that made him. 

11. And of whom hast thou been 
afraid. The sense of this verse is ex- 
ceedingly obscure. The design is evi- 
dently to reprove the Jews for the course 
which they had been pursuing in prac- 
tising idolatry, and in seeking the alli- 
ance of foreign powers. ‘The main scopo 
of the passage seems to be, to state that 
all this was proof that they did not fear 
God. Their conduct did not originate 
from any reverence for him, or any re- 
specttohis commands. And thequestion, 
‘of whom hast thou been afraid?’ seems 
to mean that they had not been afraid of 
God. If they had had any reverence 
for any being or object that had led to 
the course which they had pursued, it 
was not for God. J Zhat thou hast lied. 
That thou hast been false and unfaithful 
to God. The image is here kept up of 
unfaithfulness to the marriage vow (ver. 
6-8). J And hast not remembered me. 
The proof of this was, that they had 
fallen into idolatry, and had sought the 
alliance and friendship of foreign powers, 
| Have not I held my peace. The idea 
here seems to be, that God had been 
silent a long time, and they had, there- 
fore, been emboldened to sin. He had, 
as it were, connived at their apostasy 
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12 I will declare thy righteous- 
ness, and thy works ; for they shall, 
not profit thee. 

13 When thou criest, let thy 
companies deliver thee: but the 
wind shall carry them all away ; 
vanity shall take them: but he that 
putteth2 his trust in me shall pos- 

a Ts.37.3,9, 


and infidelity; and they had thus cast 
off the fear of him, and given themselves 
wholly to idolatry. Comp. Eccl. viii. 11. 

12, Iwill declare thy righteousness. 
This is evidently spoken ironically. The 
sense is, ‘ you have devoted yourselves 
to idols, and you have sought the aid of 
foreigners. I will now announce to you 
the true nature of the deliverance which 
they can bring to you.’ ‘This is done 
in the following verse. 

13. Whenthoucriest. That is, when 
you are in trouble, and feel your need of 
help. QJ Let thy companies deliver thee. 
The word here used (7523p) means, pro- 
perly, a gathering ; a throng; a collec- 
tion. Here it refers either to the throngs 
of the idols which they had collected. and 
on which they relied ; or to the collec- 
tion of foreigners which they had sum- 
moned to their assistance. The idea is, 
that if men trust to other objects for aid 
than the arm of God, they will be left 
in the day of trial to such assistance as 
they can render them. { But the wind 
shallcarry. They shall be like the pro- 
tection which the wind sweeps away. 
The Saviour expresses a similar senti- 
ment in Matt. vii. 26, 27. {| Vanity 
shall take them. Lowth and Noyes, 
‘A breath shall take them off.’ The 
word daz Aévhél, properly means a 
breath; and probably denotes here a 
gentle breeze, the slightest breath of air, 
denoting the entire instability of the ob- 
jects on which they trusted, when they 
could be so easily swept off. { Shall 
possess the land. The assurances of 
the favour and friendship of God are 
usually expressed in this way (comp. 
Notes onch. xlix.@). Seve Ps. xxxvii. 11; 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’ 
Comp. Ps. Ixix. 35, 86; Matt. v. 6. 
Q And shall inherit my holy mountain. 
In Jerusalem. That is, they shall be 
admitted to elevated spiritual privileges 
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sess the land, and shall inherit my 
holy mountain, 

14 And shall say, Cast ye up, 
cast ye up, prepare the way, take 
up the stumbling-block ? out of the 
way of my people. 

15 For thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 

8 1Co.3.23. 


and joys—as great as if they had pos- 


session of a portion of the mount on 
which the temple was built, and were 
permitted to dwell there 

14. And shall say. Lowth, ‘ Then 
will I say.’ Noyes, ‘Men will say.’ 
The word “2x seems to be used here 
impersonally, and to mean, ‘ One shall 
say;’ 7.¢. it shall be said. The LXX. 
and the Syriac render it, ‘ They shall 
say.’ The idea is, that the obstacles 
would be removed from the path of those 
who put their trust in God. The lan- 
guige is derived from the return from 
the exile, as if persons should go before 
them, and should ery, ‘ Cast ye up;’ or 
as if the cry of the people all along their 
journey should be, ‘ Removethe obstacles 
tothcirreturn.’ {ji Castyeup,castye up. 
That is, remove the obstacles; level the 
hills; take up any obstruction out of 
the way (comp. Notes ch. xxxv. 8; xl. 
3,4). This cry is often heard before 
the coming of a distinguished prince or 
conqueror in the East. ‘The Rev. Joseph 
Wolff stated, in a lecture in Philadel- 
phia (Sept. 18, 1837), that, on entering 
Jerusalem from the west, in the direc- 
tion of Gaza, the road, for a considerable 
distance from Jerusalem, was so full of 
stones, that it was impracticable to ride, 
and those who were entering the city 
were obliged to dismount. When the 
Pasha (Ibrahim, son of Mehemet Ali) 
approached Jerusalem, it was custom- 
ary for a considerable number of labour- 
ers to go before him, and remove the 
stones from the way. This was done 
amidst a constant cry, ‘ Cast up, cast 
up the way ; remove the stones, remove 
the stones.’ And ona placard, or stand- 
ard, it was written, ‘the Pasha is com- 
ing ;’ and everywhere the cry was heard, 
‘the Pasha is coming, the Pasha is com- 
ing; cast up the way, remove the stoncs,’ 

15. For thus saith. The design of 
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whose name is Holy ; I dwell in 
the high and «holy place, with him 
also 4 that sof a contriteand humble 
spirit, to revive ¢the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones. 


this verse is, to furnish the assurance 


that the promise made to the people of 
God would certainly be accomplished. 
It was not to be presumed that he was 
so high and lofty, that he did not con- 
descend to notice the affairs of men; but 
though he, in fact, dwelt in eternity, 
yet he also had his abode in the human 
heart. Many of the ancient heathens 
supposed that. God was so lofty that he 
did not condescend to notice human 
affairs. This was the view of the Epi- 
cureans (see Notes on Acts xvii. 18); 
and the belief extensively prevailed in 
the Oriental world, that God had com- 
mitted the management of the affairs of 
men to inferior beings which he had 
created. This was the basis of the 
Gnostic philosophy. According to this, 


God reposed far in the distant heavens, 
and was regardless of the affairs and 
plans of mortals, and personally uncon- 
cerned in the government of this lower 
world. But the Bible reveals him asa 
very different being. True, he is vast 
and illimitable in his existence and 
perfections ; bué, at the same time, he is 
the most condescending of all beings. 
Je dwells with men, and he delights in 
making his abode with the penitent and 
the contrite. J The high and lofty 
One. One MS. reads‘ Jenovan,’ before 
‘saith;’ and Lowth has adopted the 
reading ; but the authority is not suffi- 
cient. The sense is, that he who is here 
spoken of is, by way of eminence, rk 
high and holy One; the most high and 
the most exalted being in the universe. 
Ile is so far above all creatures of all 
ranks that it is not needful to specify 
his name in order to designate him. 
No one can be compared with him; no 
one so nearly approaches him that there 
can be any danger of confounding him 
with other beings. J That inhabiteth 
eternity (comp. Notes on ch. ix.6). The 
word ‘eternity’ here evidently stands 
in contrast with the ‘contrite and hum- 
ble spirit ;’ and it seems to be used to 
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16 For ¢I will not contend for 
ever, neither will I be always wroth: 
for the spirit should fail before me, 
and the souls which I have made. 


@ Zec.2.13, 
¢ Mat.5.4. 


& oh.v6.1,9: Ps.34.18; 138.6, 
@ Ps.103,9; 31i.7.18, 


denote the elevated place of an eternal 
dwelling or heaven. Ile dwells not only 
among men, but he dwells in eternity 
—where time is unknown—in a world 
where succession is not marked—and 
long before the interminable duration 
was broken in upon by the revolutions 
of years and days. Whose name is 
Holy (see Notes on ch. i. 4; xxx. 11; 
xli. 14; xliii. 3, 8, 14; xlvii. 4). QZ 
dwell in the high and holy place. In 
heaven—uniformly represented as far 
exalted above the earth, and as the pecu- 
liar home or dwelling-place of God. 
Thus, in ch. Ixiii. 15, heaven is called 
the habitation of the holiness and glory of 
Jeuovan. §] With him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit. The word 
‘contrite’ (83%) means properly that 
which is broken, crushed, beaten small, 
troddendown. Here itdenotesa soul that 
is borne down with a sense of sin and un- 
worthiness; a heart that is, as it were, 
crushed under a superincumbent weight 
of guilt (see Ps, xxxiv. 18; exxxviii. 6). 
{ Lo revive the spirit, Litorally, ‘to 
make alive.” The sense is, he imparts 
spiritual life and comfort. He is to 
them what refreshing rains and genial 
suns and dews are to a drooping plant. 

16, For I will not contend for ever. 
T will not be angry with my people for 
ever, nor always refuse to pardon and 
comfort them (see Ps. ciii. 9). ‘This is 
to be regarded as having been primarily 
addressed to the Jews in their long and 
painful exile in Babylon. Tt is, how- 
ever, couched in general Janguage; and 
the idea is, that although God would 
punish his people for their sins, yet his 
wrath would not be perpetual. If they 
were his children, he would visit them 
again in mercy, and would restore to 
them his favour. § For the spirit 
should fail before me, Critics have 
taken a great deal of pains on this part 
of the verse, which they suppose to be 
very obscure. The simple meaning 
seems to be, that if God should con- 
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17 For the iniquity of his ¢ covet- 
ousness was I wroth, and smote 
him: I hid me, and was wroth, 
and he went on ! frowardly in the 
way of his heart. 


tinue in anger against men they would 
be consumed. The human soul could 
not endure a Jong-continued controversy 
with God. Its powers would fail; its 
strength decay ; it must sink to destruc- 
tion. As God did not intend this in 
regard to his own people; as he meant 
that his chastisements should not be for 
their destruction, but for their salva- 
tion; and as he knew how much they 
could bear, and how much they needed, 
he would lighten the burden, and restore 
them to his favour. And the truth 
taught here is, that if we are his chil- 
dren, we aresafe. We may suffer much 
and Jong. We may suffer so much that 
it seems scarcely possible that we should 
endure more. But he knows how much 
we can bear; and he will remove the 
load, so that we shall not be utterly 
crushed, A similar sentiment is found 
in the two following elegant passages of 
the Psalms, which are evidently parallel 
to this, and express the same idea :— 
But he being full of compassion, 

Forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them not; 
Yea many a time turned he his anger away, 
And did not stir up all his wrath. 

For he remembered that they were but flesh ; 


A wind that passeth away and returneth not 
again. Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 39. 


He will not always chide; 
Neither will he keep his anger for ever. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame ; 
He remembereth that we are dust. 

Ps. ciii. 9, 13, 14. 
The Hebrew word which is here ren- 
dered ‘should fail’ (uz), means pro- 
perly to cover, as with a garment; or to 
envelope with anything, as darkness. 
Then it is used in the sense of having 
the mind covered or muffled up with 
sorrow; and means to Janguish, to be 
faint or feeble, to fail. Thus it is used 
in Ps. Ixi. 2; evii. 5; exlii. 3; Lam. 
ii. 11, 12, 19; Jonah ii. 7. Other in- 
terpretations of this verse may be seen 
in Rosenmiiller; but the above seems to 
be the true sense. According to this, 
it furnishes ground of encouragement 
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18 I have seen his ways, and will 
heal? him: I will lead him also, 
and restore comforts unto him and 
to his mourners. 


a3e6.13. lturningaway. 5 Je.30.3; 33 6; Hold 


and comfort to all the children of God 
who are afflicted. No sorrow will be 
sent which they will not be able to en- 
dure, no calamity which will not be 
finally for their own good. At the same 
time, it is a passage full of alarm to the 
sinner. How can he contend for ever 
with God ? How can he struggle always 
with the Almighty? And what must be 
the state in that dreadful world, where 
God shall contend for ever with the 
soul, and where all its powers shall be 
crushed beneath the vengeance of his 
eternal arm ! 

17. For the iniquity of his covetous- 
ness. The guilt of his avarice; that 
is, of the Jewish people. The word here 
rendered ‘covetousness’ (922) means 


plunder, rapine, prey; then unjust 
gains, or lucre from bribes (1 Sam. vii. 
3; Isa. xxxiii. 15); or by any other 
means, Tere the sense is, that one of 
the prevailing sins of the Jewish people 
which drew upon them the Divine ven- 
geance, was avarice, or the love of gain. 
Probably this was especially manifest 
in the readiness with which those who 
dispensed justice received bribes (comp. 
ch. ii. 7). See also Jer. vi. 13: ‘For 
from the least of them even unto the 
greatest of them every one is given to 
covetousness.” J And smote him. That 
is, I brought heavy judgments on tho 
Jewish people. QLhid me. I with- 
drew the evidences of my presence and 
the tokens of my favour, and left them 
to themselves. ( And he went on 
frowardly. Marg. ‘Turning away.’ 
That is, abandoned by me, the Jewish 
people declined from my service and 
sunk deeper into sin. The idea here 
is, that if God withdraws from his 
people, such is their tendency to de- 
pravity, that they will wander away 
from him, and sink deeper in guilt—a 
truth which is manifest in the expcri- 
ence of individuals, as well as of com- 
munities and churches. 

18. I have seen his ways. That is, 
either his ways of sin, or of repentance 
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19 I create the fruit ¢ of the lips ; 
Peace, peace to him that is far 4 off, 


@ Ho.14,2; He.13,15. 5 Ep.2,13,17. 


Most probably it means the former ; 
and the idea is, that God had seen how 
prone his people were to sin, and that 
he would now interpose and correct 
their proneness to sin against him, and 
remove from tiem the judgments which 
had been brought upon them in conse- 

uence of their crimes. { And will 

eal him. That is, I will pardon and 
restore him. Sin, in. the Scriptures, 
is often represented as a disexse, and 
pardon and salvation as a healing of 
the disease (2 Chron. vii. 14; Ps. xli. 
4; Jer. iii. 22; xvii. 4; xxxii. 6; Hos. 
xiv. 4; see Notes on Isa. vi. 10). §] And 
to his mourners. To the pious portion 
that mourned over their sin; or to the 
nation which would sigh in their long 
and painful captivity in Babylon. 

19. I create the fruit of the lips. 
Ihe Chaldee and Syriac render this, 
‘The words of the lips.’ The < fruit’ of 
the lips is that which the lips produce, 
that is, words; and the reference here 
is doubtless to offerings of praise and 
thanksgiving. See Ieb. xiii. 15; where 
the phrase, ‘ fruit of the lips’ (xegads 
xuaAiov), is explained to mean pruise. 
Compare Hos. xiv. 2, where the expres- 
sion, ‘we will render the calves of the 
lips,’ means that they would offer praise. 
The sense here is, that God bestowed 
such blessings as made thanksgiving 
proper, and thus, he ‘created the fruit 
of the lips.’ { Peace, peace. The 
great subject of the thanksgiving would 
be peace. ‘The peace here referred to 
probably had a primary reference to the 
cessation of the calamities which would 
soon overwhelm the Jewish nation, and 
their restoration again to their own 
Jand. But the whole strain of the 
passage also shows that the prophet 
had a more general truth in his view, 
and that he refers to that peace which 
would diffuse joy among all who were 
far off, and those who were nigh. Paul 
evidently alludes to this passage in Eph. 
ii. 14-17. Thus understood, the more 
general reference is to the peace which 
the Messiah would introduce, and which 
would lay the foundation for universal 
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and to him that is near, saith the 
Lorp ; and I will heal him. 
20 But the wicked are like the 


rejoicing and praise (comp. Notes on ch. 
ii. 4; ix. 5). J To him that is far off. 
Applied by the apostle Paul to the Gen- 
tiles, who are represented as having been 
far off from God, or as aliens or strangers 
tohim (Eph. ii.17). {| And to him that 
isnear. That is, to the Jewish people 
(Eph. ii. 17), represented as having been 
comparatively near to God in the enjoy- 
ment of religious privileges. 

20. But the wicked. All who are 
transgressors of the law and who re- 
main unpardoned. The design of this 
is to contrast their condition with that 
of those who should enjoy peace. The 
proposition is, therefore, of the most 
general character. All the wicked are 
like the troubled sea. Whether pros- 
perous or otherwise ; rich or poor ; bond 
or free; old or young; whether in Chris- 
tian, in civilized, or in barbarous lands ; 
whether living in palaces, in caves, or 
in tents; whether in the splendour of 
cities, or in the solitude of deserts ; atu 
are like the troubled sea. { Are like 
the troubled sea. The agitated (W393), 
ever-moving and restless sea. The 
sea is always in motion, and never en- 
tirely calm. Often also it lashes into 
foam, and heaves with wild commotion. 
{ When tt cannot rest. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘ For it never can be at rest.’ 
The Hebrew is stronger than our trans- 
lation. It means that there is no pos- 
sibility of its being at rest ; it is unable 
to be still (bo Nd upvn cp). The 
LXX. render it, ‘But the wicked are 
tossed like waves (xAavdwvodicovras ), 
and are not able to be at rest.’ The 
idea, as it seems to me, is not exactly 
that which seems to be conveyed by our 
translation, that the wicked are like the 
sea, occasionally agitated by a storm 
and driven by wild commotion, but that, 
like the ocean, there is never any peace, 
as there is no peace to the restless 
waters of the mighty deep. { Whose 
waters. They who have stood on the 
shores of the ocean and seen the waves 
—especially in a storm—foam, and roll, 
and dash on the beach, will be able to ap- 
preciate the force of this beautiful figure, 
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troubled sea, when it cannot ¢ rest, 


whose waters cast up mire and dirt.. 


a Pr.4.16,17, 


and cannot but have a vivid image be- 


fore them of the unsettled and agitated 
bosoms of the guilty. The figure which 
is here used to denote the want of peace 
-n the bosom of a wicked man, is like- 
wise beautifully employed by Ovid : 
Cumque sit hibernis azitatum fluctibus sequor, 
Pectora sunt ipso turbidiura mari. 

Trist. i. x. 33. 
The agitation and commotion of the 
sinner here referred to, relates to such 
things as the following :—1. There is 
no permanent happiness or enjoyment. 
There is no calmness of soul in the con- 
templation of the Divine perfections, and 
of the glories of the future world. There 
is no substantial and permanent peace 
furnished by wealth, business, pleasure; 
by the pride, pomp, and flattery of the 
world. All leave the soul unsatisfied, 
or dissatisfied ; ail leave is unprotected 
against the rebukes of conscience, and 
the fear of hell. 2. Raging passions. 
The sinner is under their influence, and 
they may be compared to the wild and 
tumultuous waves of the occan. Thus 
the bosoms of the wicked are agitated 
with the conflicting passions of pride, 
envy, malice, bust, ambition, andrevenge. 
These leave no peace in the soul; they 
make peace impossible. Men may 
learn in some degree to control them 
by the influence of philosophy; or a 
pride of character and respect to their 
reputation may enable them in some 
degree to restrain them; but they are 
like the smothered fires of the voleano, 
or like the momentary calm of the 
ocean that a gust of wind may soon 
lash into foam. ‘To restrain them is 
not to subdue them; for no man can 
tell how soon he may be excited by 
anger, or how soon the smothered fires 
of lust may burn. 3. Conscience. No- 
thing more resembles an agitated ocean 
casting up mire and dirt, than a soul 
agitated by the recollections of past 
guilt. A deep dark cloud in a tempest 
overhangs the deep ; the lightnings play 
and the thunder rolls along the sky, and 
the waves heave with wild commotion. 
So it is with the bosom of the sinner. 
‘Though there may be a temporary sus- 
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21 There is no ® peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked. 


d 2Ki.9,93, 


pension of the rebukes of conscience, yet 


there is no permanent peace. ‘The 
soul cannot rest; and in some way or 
other the recollections of guilt will be 
excited, and the bosom thrown into 
turbid and wild agitation. 4. The fear 
of judgment and of hell. Many a 
sinner has no rest, day or night, from 
the fear of future wrath. His troubled 
mind looks onward, and he sees nothing 
to anticipate but the wrath of God, 
and the horrors of an eternal hell.— 
Tow invaluable then is religion! All 
these commotions are stilled by the 
voice of pardoning mercy, as the bil- 
lows of the deep were hushed by the 
voice of Jesus. Tow mach do we owe 
to religion! Jad it not been for this, 
there had been no peace in this world. 
Every bosom would have been agitated 
with tumultuous passion ; every heart 
would have quailed with the fear of 
hell. How diligently should we seek 
the influence of religion! We all have 
raging passions to be subdued. We ali 
have consciences that may be troubled 
with the recollections of past guilt. We 
are all travelling to the bar of God, and 
have reason to apprehend the storms of 
vengeance. We all must soon lie down 
on beds of death, and in all these scenes 
there is nothing that can give permanent 
and solid peace but the religion of the 
Redeemer. Oh! that stills all the 
agitation of a troubled soul ; lays every 
billow of tumultuous passion to rest ; 
calms the conflicts of a guilty bosom ; 
reveals God reconciled through a Re- 
deemer to our souls, and removes all 
the anticipated terrors of a bed of death 
and of the approach to the judgment 
bar. Peacefully the Christian can dic 
—not as the troubled sinner, who leaves 
the world with a bosom agitated like the 
stormy ocean—but as peacefully as the 
gentle ripple dies away on the beach. 


How blest the righteona when they die, 
When holy souls retire to rest! 

How mildly beams the closing eye, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


So fades a suminer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gule when storms are o’er ; 

So gently shuts the cye of day; 

So dies a wave alony lhe shore—BARBAULD, 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
ANALYSIS, 


Tez design of this chapter is to reprove the 
Jews for a vain dependence on the performance 
of the outward forms of worship. The nation 
is represented as diligent in the performance of 
the external rites of their religion, and as ex- 
pecting to avert the Divine judgments by the 
performance of those rites. They are repre- 
sented as filled with amazement, that though 
they were thus diligent and faithful, they had 
no tokens of the Divine approbation, but were 
left as if forsuken by God. The main scope of 
the chapter is to state the reasons why their 
religious services met with no tokens of the 
Divine acceptance, and the blessings which 
would follow the proper performance of their 
duties. 

It is nol certainly known to what period the 
prophet revers, whether to the Jows in his own 
time, or to the Jews regarded as in Babylon. 
Rosenmiiller supposes the reference is wholly 
to the Jews suffering in their captivity, and 
practising their religious rites with a view of 
obtaining the Divine favour and a release. He 
argues this because there is no reference here 
to sacrifices, hut merely to fasting, and the 
observance of the Sabbath; duties which they 
could perform even when far away from the 
temple, and from theirown land. But it seems 
more probable that the reference here to fasting 
is designed as an instance or specimen of the 
character of the people, and that this is made so 
prominent because they abounded so much in 
it, und were so hypocritical in its observance. 
it is possible that it was composed at or near 
the time of some of the public fasts during the 
reign of Manasseh, and that the fact that the 
external rites of religion were observed amidst 
the abominations of that wicked reign roused 
the indiguation of the prophet, and led him to 
pour forth this severe reproof of the manner in 
which they approaclied God. 

The chapter comprises the following sub- 
jects :— 

I. A direction to the prophet openly and 
boldly to reprove the sins of the nation (1). 

TE. The fact that the Jewish people were 
segular and diligent in the observance of the 
zxternal duties of religion, and that they ex- 


21. There is no peace (see Note on 
ch. xlviii, 22). 

CUAPTER LVIII. 
1. Cry aloud. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 


' open throat, with full voice coming 


Marg. ‘ With the | tongue (1 Sam. i. 13), 
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pected the Divine favour on the ground of those 
observances (2, 3). 

III. The prophet states the reason why their 
excessive and punctual religious duties had not 
been accepted or followed with the Divine favour 
and blessing. 1. They still continued their 
heavy exactions on others, and made everything 
tributary to their own pleasure (3). 2. They 
did it for strife and debate; with hoarse con- 
tentions and angry passions (4). 8. It was 
with an affected and hypocritical seriousness 
and solemnity, not as a proper expression of a 
deep sense of sin (5). 

IV. The prophet states the true ways in which 
the favour of God might be obtained, and the 
happy resulte which would follow the proper 
observance of his commands, and the proper 
discharge of the duties of religion. 1. The pro- 
per mode of fasting, and the happy results (6-9). 
(1.) The kind of fasting which God had chosen 
(8, 7). It was to loose the bands of wickedness, 
and undo the heavy burdens, and let the op- 
pressed go free, and to aid the poor and needy. 
(2.) The consequence of this (8,9). Their light 
would break forth as the morning, and the nation 
would prosper, and their prayers would be heard, 
2. The special duty of removing the yoke of op- 
pression, and of regarding the poor and the 
oppressed, and the consequences (9-12). (1.) 
The duty. God requires the yoke of oppression 
to be put away, and the oppressed and the poor 
to be regarded by his people (9, last clause, 10). 
(2.) The consequences which would follow from 
this (10-12). Their light would rise in ob- 
scurity, and their darkness would be as noon- 
day; JEnovan would be their guide, and the 
waste places would be repaired, and the desola- 
tions cease, 3. The duty of keeping the Sabbath, 
and the consequences (13, 14). (1.) The duty 
(13). They were to cease to do their own plea- 
sure, and to call it holy, and to regard it with 
delight. (2.) The consequences (14). They would 
then find delight in the service of JEnovAN; 
and they would ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and be abundantly blessed and prospered. 


Cy laloud, spare not; lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgres- 
sions, and the house of Jacob their 


sins, 
1 twith the throat. 


from the throat and breast ; while one 


who speaks low uses only the lips and 
The Chaldee 


throat ;’ that is, says Gesenius, with; here introduces the word prophet, ‘O 
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2 Yet ¢they seek me daily, and 
delight to know my ways, as & 
pation that did righteousness, and 


a De.5.28,29, 


prophet, ery aloud.” The LXX. render 
it, ‘Cry with strength’ (iv ied). 
§ Spare not. That is, do not spare, 
or restrain the voice. Let it be full, 
loud, and strong. {| Lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet. Speak loud and dis- 
tinct, so that the language of reproof 
may be heard. The sense is, the 
people are insensible and stupid. They 
need something to rouse them to a 
sense of their guilt. Go and proclaim 
it so that all may hear. Speak not in 
whispers; speak not to a part, but 
speak so earnestly that their attention 
will be arrested, and so that all shall 
hear (comp. Notes on ch. xl.9). (| And 
show my people. This either refers 
to the Jewish people in the time of the 
prophet ; or to the same people in their 
exile in Babylon; or to the people of 
God after the coming of the Messiah. 
Vitringa supposes that it refers to the 
nominally Christian Church when it 
should have sunk into the sins and 
formalities of the Papacy, and that 
the direction here is to the true mini- 
sters of God to proclaim the sins of a 
corrupt and degenerate church. The 
main reason assigned by him for this is, 
that there is no reference here to the 
temple, to the sacrifices, or to the idol- 
atry which was the prevailing sin in the 
time of Manasseh. Rosenmiiller, for a 
similar reason, supposes that it refers to 
the Jews in Babylon. But it has 
already been remarked (see the ana- 
lysis to the chapter), that this reason 
does not appear to be satisfactory. It 
is true that there is no reference here 
to the temple or to sacrifices, and it 
may be true that the main sin of the 
nation in the time of Manasseh was 
idolatry; but it is also true that 
formality and hypocrisy were promi- 
nent sins, and that these deserved 
reproof. It is true that while they 
adhered to the public forms of reli- 
gion, the heart was not in them; and 
that while they relied on those forms, 
and were surprised that the Divine 
favour was not manifested to them on 
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rand the claims of a liturgy. 


[B.C. 690. 


forsook not the ordinance of their 
God: they ask of me the ordi- 
nances of justice; they take de- 
light in approaching to God. 


account of their observance, there was 
a good reason why that favour was 
withheld, and it was important that 
that reason should be stated clearly 
and fully. It is probable, therefore, 
that the reference here is to the times 
of the prophet himself, and that the 
subject of rebuke is the formality, hypo- 
crisy, and prevalent sins of the reign of 
Manasseh. 

2. Yet they seek me daily. The 
whole description here is appropriate to 
the character of formalists and hypo- 
crites ; and the idea is, that public wor- 
ship by sacrifice was celebrated daily in 
the temple, and was not intermitted. 
It is not improbable also that they kept 
up the regular daily service in their 
dwellings. ( And delight to know my 
ways. Probably this means, they pr0- 
fess to delight to know the ways of 
God ; z.¢., his commands, truths, and 
requirements. A hypocrite has no real 
delight in the service of God, or in his 
truth, but it is true at the same time 
that there may be a great deal of pro- 
fessed interest in religion. There may 
be a great deal of busy and bustling 
solicitude about the order of religious 
services; the external organization of 
the church; the ranks of the clergy ; 
There 
may be much pleasure in theological 
discussion ; in the metaphysics of theo- 
logy; in the defence of what is deemed 
orthodoxy. There may be much plea- 
sure in the mere music of devotion. 
There may be pleasure in the voice of 
a preacher, and in the power of his 
arguments. And there may be much 
pleasure in the advancement of the de- 
nomination to which we are attached ; 
the conversion of men not from sin, but 
from a side opposite to us; and not to 
holiness and to God, but to our party 
and denomination.—True delight in 
religion is in religion itself; in the 
service of God as such, and because it is 
holy. It is not mere pleasure in creeds, 
and liturgies, and theological discus- 
sions, and in the triumph of our cause, 


B.C. 690.) 


3 Wherefore 2 have we fasted, say 
they, and thou seest not ? wherefore 
have we afflicted *our soul, and 
thou takest no knowledge? Be- 


nor even in the triumph of Christianity 


as a mere party measure ; but it is 
delight in God as he is, in his holy 
service, and in his truth, QJ As a 
nation that did righteousness. As a 
people would do who really loved the 
ways of righteousness. ] They ask of 
me the ordinances of justice. Their 
pew and prophets consult about the 
aws and institutions of religion, as if 
they were really afraid of violating the 
Divine commands. At the same time 
that they are full of oppression, strife, 
and wickedness, they are scrupulously 
careful about violating any of the com- 
mands pertaining to the rites of religion. 
The same people were subsequently so 
conscientious that they did not dare to 
enter the judgment-hall of Pilate lest 
they should disqualify themselves from 
partaking of the Passover, at the same 
time that they were meditating the 
death of their own Messiah, and were 
actually engaged in a plot to secure his 
crucifixion ! (John xix. 23.) It is often 
the case that hypocrites are most scru- 
pulous and conscientious about forms 
just as they are meditating some plan 
of enormous guilt, and accomplishing 
some scheme of desp depravity. ¥ The, 
take delight in approaching to God. 
There zs a pleasure which even a hypo- 
crite has in the services of religion, and 
we should not conclude that because we 
find pleasure in prayer and praise, that 
therefore we are truly pious. Our plea- 
sure may arise from a great many other 
sources than any just views of God or 
of his truth, or an evidence that we 
have that we are his friends. 

8. Wherefore have we fasted. They 
had fasted much, evidently with the 
expectation of delivering themselves 
from impending calamities, and securing 
the Divine favour. They are here in- 
troduced as saying that they had been 
disappointed. God had not interposed 
as they had expected. Chagrined and 
mortified, they now complain that he 
had not noticed their very conscientious 
and faithful regard for the duties of 
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hold, in the day of your fast you 
find pleasure, and exact all your 
labours. 


@ Mal.3.14, & Le.16.29, 
1 griefe, or, things wherewith ye grieve others. 


religion. § And thou seest not? All 


had been in vain. Calamities still 
impended ; judgments threatened ; and 
there were no tokens of the Divine ap- 
probation. Hypocrites depend on their 
fastings and prayers as laying God under 
obligation to save them. If he does not 
interpose, they complain and murmur. 
When fasting is the result of a humble 
and broken heart, it is acceptable; when 
it is instituted as a means of purchasing 
the Divine favour, and as laying God 
under obligation, it can be followed by 
no happy result to the soul. {{ Have 
we afflicted our soul. By fasting. 
Twenty-one MSS. (six ancient), says 
Lowth, have this in the plural number 
—‘our souls’ and so the LXX., Chaldee, 
and Vulgate. The sense is not materi- 
ally affected, however. It is evident here 
that they regarded their numerous fast- 
ings as laying the foundation of a claim 
on the favour of God, and that they 
were disposed to complain when that 
claim was not acknowledged. Fasting, 
like other religious duties, is proper ; 
but in that, as in all other services of 
religion, there is danger of supposing 
that we bring God under obligation, 
and that we are laying the foundation 
ofa claim to his favour. J Zhou takest 
no knowledae. Thou dost not regard 
our numerous acts of self-denial. { Be- 
hold, in the day of your fast you find 
pleasure. The prophet here proceeds 
to state the reasons why their fastings 
were not succeeded as they supposed 
they would be, by the Divine favour. 
The first reason which he states is, that 
even when they were fasting, they were 
giving full indulgence to their depraved 
appetites and lusts. The Syriac has 
well rendered this, ‘In the day of your 
fasting you indulge your lusts, and draw 
near to all your idols.’ This also was 
evidently the case with the Jews in the 
time of the Saviour. They were char- 
acterized repeatedly by him as ‘an evil 
and adulterous generation,’ and yet 
no generation perhaps way ever more 
punctual and strict in the external duties 
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4 Behold, ye fast for strife and| as ye do this day, to make your 
debate, and to smite ¢ with the fist| voice to be heard on high, 


of wickedness: ye } shall not fast 


@ 1 K1.81.12. 1 or, fast not as this day. 


Le 
of fasting and other religious ceremonies. | those who are opposed to them is to 


{ And exact all your labours. This is 
the second reason why their fasting was 
attended with no more happy results.— 
The margin renders this ‘griefs,’ or 
things wherewith ye grieve others.’ 
Lowth renders it, ‘ All your demands 
of labour ye rigorously exact.’ Castellio 
renders it, ‘ And all things which are 
due to you, you exact.’ The word here 
rendered ‘labours’ denotes usually hard 
and painful labour; toil, travail, &e. 
The LXX. render it here, ‘And goad 
(Sworveosrs) ali those who are under 
your control’ (seis twoxsigious tuay). 
The idea seems to be that they were 
at that time oppressive in exacting all 
that was due to them; they remitted 
nothing, they forgave nothing. Alas, 
how often is this still true! Men may 
be most diligent in the external duties 
of religion; most abundant in fasting 
and in prayer, and at the same time 
most unyielding in demanding all that 
isduetothem. Like Shylock—another 
Jew like those in the time of Isaiah— 
they may demand ‘the pound of flesh,’ 
at the same time that they may be most 
forma], punctual, precise, and bigoted 
in the performance of the external 
duties of religion. The sentiment taught 
here is, that if we desire to keep a fast 
that shall be acceptable to God, it must 
be such as shall cause us to unbind 
heavy burdens from the poor, and to 
lead us to relax the rigour of the claims 
which would be oppressive on those who 
are subject to us (see ver. 6). 

4. Behold, ye fast for strife and de- 
bate. ‘This is a third characteristic of 
their manner of fasting, and a third 
reason why God did not regard and 
accept it. They were divided into 
parties and factions, and probably made 
their fastings an occasion of augmented 
contention and strife. How often has 
this been seen! Contending denomina- 
tions of Christians fast, not laying aside 
their strifes ; contending factions in the 
church fast in order to strengthen their 
party with the solemn sanctions of re- 
ligion, One of the most certain ways 
fur bigots to excite persecution against 


‘proclaim a fast ;’ and when together, 
their passions are easily inflamed, their 
flagging zeal excited by inflammatory 
harangues, and their purpose formed to 
regard and treat their dissentient bre- 
thren as incorrigible heretics and irre- 
concilable foes. It may be added, also, 
that it is possible thus to prostitute all 
the sacred institutions of religion for 
party and inflammatory purposes, Even 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper may 
be tiius abused, and violent partisans 
may come around the sacred memorials 
of a Saviour'’s body and blood, to bind 
themselves more closely together in 
some deed of persecution or violence, 
and to animate their drooping courage 
with the belief that what has been in 
fact commenced with a view to power, is 
carried on from a regard to the honour 
of God. {J And to smite with the fist 
of wickedness. Lowth renders this, in 
accordance with the LXX. ‘To smite 
with the fist the poor ;’ but this transla- 
tion can be obtained only by a most 
violent and wholly unauthorized change 
in the Hebrew text. The idea is plain, 
that ‘even when fasting’ they were 
guilty of strife and personal combats. 
Their passions were unsubdued, and 
they gave vent to them in disgraceful 
personal encounters. This manifests a 
most extraordinary state of society, and 
is a most melancholy instance to show 
how much men may keep up the forms 
of religion, and even be punctual and 
exact in them, when the most violent 
and ungovernable passions are raging 
in their bosoms, and when they seem 
to be unconscious of any discrepancy 
between the religious service and the 
unsubdued passions of the soul. | Ye 
shall not fast, d&c. Tt is not acceptable 
to God. It must be offensive in his sight. 
{ Yo make your voice to be heard on 
high. That is, in strife and contention. 
So to contend and strive, says Grotius, 
that your voice can be heard on the 
mountain top. Rosenmiiller, however, 
supposes that it means, that their fast 
was so conducted that they could not 
expect that their prayers would ascend 
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6 Is it such ¢a fast that I have 
chosen ? a } day for a man to afflict 
his soul? zs i¢ to bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread 

| 


to heaven and be heard by God. But 
it seems to me that the former is the 
correct interpretation. Their fastings 
were accompanied with the loud and 
hoarse voice of contention and strife, 
and on that account could not be ac- 
ceptable to God. 

5. Is it such a fast that I have 
chosen? Is this such a mode of fasting 
as I have appointed and as I approve ? 
q A day for a man to afflict his soul ? 
Marg. ‘ To afilict his soul for a day.’ 
The reading in the text is the more 
correct ; and the idea is, that the pain 
and inconvenience experienced by the 
abstinence from food was not the end in 
view in fasting. This seems to have 
been the mistake which they made, 
that they supposed there was something 
meritorious in the very pain incurred 
by such abstinence. Is there not dan- 
ger of thisnow? Do we not often feel 
that there is something meritorious in 
the very inconveniences which we suffer 
in our acts of self-denial? ‘he import- 
ant idea in the passage before us is, 
that the pain and inconvenience which 
we may endure hy the most rigid fast- 
ing are not meritorious in the sight of 
God. They are not that at which he 
aims by the appointment of fasting. 
Ile aims at justice, truth, benevolence, 
holiness (ver. 6, 7); and he esteems the 
act of fasting to be of value only as it 
will be the means of leading us to reflect 
on our faults, and to amend our lives, 
] Is it to bow down his head. A bul- 
rush is the large reed that crows in 
marshy places. It is, says Johnson, 
without knots or joints. In the midst 
of water it grows luxuriantly, yet the 
stalk is not solid or compact like wood, 
and, being unsupported by joints, it 
casily bends over under its own weight. 
It thus becomes the emblem of a man 
bowed down with grief. Here it refers 
to the sanctimoniousness of a hypocrite 
when fasting—a man without real feel- 
wg who puts on an air of affected 
solemnity, and ‘appears to others to 
fast.’ Against that the Saviour warned 
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sackloth and ashes under him? 
wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lonp ? 


a Zee.7.8. lor, toagtict his eoul fora day. 8 De.9.3, 


his disciples, and directed them, when 
they fasted, to do it in their ordinary 
dress, and to maintain an aspect of 
cheerfulness (Matt. vi. 17, 18). The 
hypocrites in the time of Isaiah seemed 
to have supposed that the object was 
gained if they assumed this affected 
seriousness. Flow much danger is there 
of this now! Low often do even Chris- 
tians assume, on all the more solemn oc- 
casions of religious observance, a forced 
sanctimoniousness of manner; a demure 
and dejected air ; nay, an appearance of 
melancholy—which is often understood 
by the world to be misanthropy, and 
which easily slides into misanthropy ! 
Against this we should guard. Nothing 
more injures the cause of religion than 
sanctimoniousness, gloom, reserve, cold- 
ness, and the conduct and deportment 
which, whether right or wrong, will be 
construcd by those around us as mis- 
anthropy. Be it not forgotten that the 
seriousness which religion produces is 
always consistent with chcerfulness, and 
is always accompanied by benevolence ; 
and the moment we feel that our reli- 
gious acts consist in merely bowing down 
the head Jike a bulrush, that moment 
we may be sure we shall do injury to all 
with whom we come in contact. And 
to spread sackcloth and ashes under 
him. On the meaning of the word 
‘sackcloth,’ see Notes on ch. iii, 24. 
It was commonly worn around the loins 
in times of fasting and of any public or 
private calamity. It was also custom- 
ary to sit on sackcloth, or to spread it 
under one either to lie on, or to kneel 
on in times of praycr, as an expression 
of humiliation. ‘Thus in Est. iv. 3, it 
is said, ‘and many lay on saclscloth and 
ashes ;’ or, as it is in the margin, ‘sack- 
cloth and ashes were laid under many ;’ 
(comp. 1 Kings xxi. 27). A passage 
in Josephus strongly confirms this, in 
which he describes the deep concern 
of the Jews for the danger of Herod 
Agrippa, after having been stricken 
suddenly with a violent disorder in the 
theatre of Ceesarea. ‘Upon the news 
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6 Js not this the fast that 1 have 
chosen 2? to loose ¢the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the ? heavy bur- 

@ Jonan 3.5-10. 1 bundies of the yoke. 


of his danger, immediately the multi- 
tude, with their wives and children, 
sitting upon sackcloth according to their 
country rites, prayed for the king ; all 
places were filled with wailing and la- 
mentation ; while the king, who lay in 
an upper room, beholding the people 
below thus falling prostrate on the 
ground, could not himself refrain from 
tears.’—( Antig. xix. 8. 2.) We wear 
crape—but for a somewhat different 
object. With us it is a mere sign of 
grief; but the wearing of sackcloth or 
sitting on it was not a mere sign of 
grief, but was regarded as tending to 
produce humiliation and mortification. 
Ashes also were a symbol of grief and 
sorrow. The wearing of sackcloth was 
usually accompanied with ashes (Dan. 
ix. 8; Est. iv. 1, 3). Penitents, or 
thove in affliction, either sat down on 
the ground in dust and ashes (Job ii. 
8; xlii. 6; Jonah iii. 6); or they put 
ashes on their head (2 Sam. xiii. 10; 
Lam. iii. 16); or they mingled ashes 
with their food (Ps. cii.9). The Greeks 
and the Romans had also the same 
custom of strewing themselves with 
ashes in mourning. ‘Chus Homer ( Iliad, 
xviii. 22), speaking cf Achilles bewail- 
ing the death of Patroclus, says : 
Cast on the ground, with furious hands he 
spread 
The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head, 
Ilis purple garments, and his golden hairs ; 
Those he deforms, and these he tears. 
Laertes (Odys. xxiv. 315), shows his 
grief in the same manner: 
Deep from his soul he sighed, and sorrowing 
spread 
A cloud of ashes on his hoary head. 
So Virgil (din. x. 844), speaking of 
the father of Lausus, who was brought 
to him wounded, says : 


Canitiem immundo deformat pulverc. 


Q Wilt thou call this a fast? Wilt 
thou suppose that these observances can 
be such as God will approve and bless? 
The truth here taught is, that no mere 
outward expressions of penitence can 
be acceptable to God, 
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dens, and to let the *oppressed 
go free, “and that ye break every 
yoke ? 

6 Ne.5.10,12. 


3 broken, ¢ Je. 8, 


6. Is not this the fast that I have 


chosen? Fasting is right and proper ; 
but that which God approves will prompt 
to, and will be followed by, deeds of jus- 
tice, kindness, charity. The prophet 
proceeds to specify very particularly 
what God required, and when the ob- 
servance of scasons of fasting would be 
acceptable to him. {| To loose the bands 
of wickedness. This is the first thing 
to be done in order that their fasting 
might be acceptable to the Lord. The 
idea is, that they were to dissolve every 
tie which unjustly bound their fellow- 
men. The Chaldee renders it, ‘Separate 
the congregation of impiety;’ but the 
more probable sense is, that if they were 
exercising any unjust and cruel authority 
over others ; if they had bound them in 
any way contrary to the laws of God 
and the interests of justice, they were to 
release them. This might refer to their 
compelling others to servitude more ri- 
gidly than the law of Moses allowed ; 
or to holding them to contracts which 
had been fraudulently made ; or to their 
exacting strict payment from persons 
wholly incapacitated to meet their ob- 
ligations ; or it might refer to their sub- 
jecting others to more rigid service than 
was allowed by the laws of Moses, but 
it would not require a very ardent ima- 
gination for any one to see, that if he 
held slaves az all, that this came fairly 
under the description of the prophet. A 
man with a tender conscience who held 
slaves would have been likely to suppose 
that this part of the injunction applied 
to himself. 4 To undo the heavy burdens. 
Mars. ‘ Bundles of the yoke.’ The LXX. 
render it, ‘Dissolve the obligations of 
onerous contracts.’ The Chaldee, ‘ Loose 
the obligations of the writings of unjust 
judgment.’ The Hebrew means, ‘ Loose 
the bands of the yoke,’ a figure taken 
from the yoke which was borne by oxen, 
and which seems to have been attached 
to the neck by cords or bands (see Frag- 
ments to Taylor’s Calmet, No. xxviii.) 
The yoke, in the Scripture, is usually 
regarded as an emblem of oppression, 
or compulsory toil, and is undoubtedly 
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so used here. The same word is used to 
denote ‘burden’ (mz), which in the 
subsequent member is rendered ‘yoke,’ 
and the word which is rendered ‘ undo’ 
(CRE from “n3), is elsewhere employed 
to denote emancipation from servitude. 
The phrase here employed would pro- 
perly denote the release of captives or 
slaves, and would doubtless be so under- 
stood by those whom the prophet ad- 
dressed. Thus in Ps. ev. 17-20: 


He sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
Who was sold for a servant; 

Wlu se feet they hurt with fetters; 

He was laid in iron: 

Until the tme when his word came, 

The word of the Lord tried him. 

The king sent and loosed him (s35°779), 


Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 


q And let the oppressed go free. Marg. 
‘Broken.’ The [ebrew word cts" is 


from the word ys", meaning to break, to 


break down (see Notes on ch. xlii. 3); to 
treat with violence, to oppress. It may 
be applied to those who are treated with 
violence in any way, or who are broken 
down by hard usage. It may refer, 
therefore, to slaves who are oppressed 
by bondage and toil; or to inferiors of 
any kind who are subjected to hard 
usage by those who are above them; 
or to the subjects of a tyrant groaning 
under his yoke. The use of the phrase 
here, ‘ go free,’ however, scems to limit 
its application in this place to those who 
were held in bondage. - Jerome renders 
it, ‘Free those who are broken” (con- 
fractt). The LXX. Tsboaopeivog—‘ Set at 
liberty those who are broken down.’ If 
slavery existed at the time here referred 
to, this word wouid be appropriately 
understood as including that—at least 
would be so understood by the slaves 
themselves—for if any institution de- 
serves to he called oppression, it is that 
of slavery. This interpretation would 
be confirmed by the use of the word ren- 
dered free. That word a°szHhhdphshim) 
evidently refers to the act of freeing a 
slave. The person who had once been a 
slave, and who had afterwards obtained 
his freedom, was denominated “TED 
hhsphshi (see Jahn, Bib. Ant. § 171). 
This word occurs, and is so used, in the 
following places ; Ex. xxi. 12, ¢ And the 
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seventh [year] he shall go out frees’ 
ver. 6, ‘I will not go out free;’ xxvi. 


27, ‘He shall let him go frce;’ Deut. 
xv. 12, ‘Thou shalt Jet him go free;’ 
ver. 13, ‘When thou sendest him out 


free ;’ ver. 18, * When thou sendest. him 


away free :’ Job iii. 19, ‘ The servant 
is free from his master ;’ that is, in the 
grave, where there is universal emanci- 
pation. Comp. Jer. xxxiv. 9-11, 14, 16, 
where the same Ilebrew word is used, 
and is applied expressly to the emanci- 
pation of slaves. The word is used in 
no other places in the Bible except tlie 
following : 1 Sam. xvii. 25, ‘ And make 
his father’s house free in Israel,’ reter- 
ring to the favour which was promised 
to the one who would slay Goliath of 
Gath. Job xxxix. 5: ‘Who hath sent 
out the wild ass free?’ Ps. Ixxxviii. 5: 
‘Free among the dead.’ The usage, 
therefore, is settled that the word pro- 


perly refers to deliverance from servitude. 


It would be naturally understood by a 
ITebrew as referring to that, and unless 
there was something in the connection 
which made it necessary to adopt a dif- 
ferent interpretation, a Hebrew would 
so understand it of course. In the case 
before us, such an interpretation would 
be obvious, and it is difficult to see how 
a Jew could understand this direction in 
any other way, if he was an owner, of 
slaves, than that he should set them at 
once at liberty. {J And that ye break 
every yoke. A yoke, in the Scriptures, 
is a symbol of oppression, and the idea 
here is, that they were to cease all op- 
pressions, and to restore all to their just 
and equal rights. The prophet demanded, 
in order that there might be an accept- 
able ‘fast,’ that everything which could 
properly be described as a‘ yoke ’ shouid 
be broken. How could this command be 
complied with by a Ilebrew if he con- 
tinued to retain his fellow-men in bond- 
age? Would not its fair application be 
to lead him to emancipate those who 
were held as slaves? Could it be true, 


whatever else he might do, that he would 
fully comply with this injunction, unless 
this were done? If now this whole in- 
junction were fairly complied with in 
this land, who can doubt that it would 
lead to the emancipation of the slaves? 
The language is such that it cannot weil 
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7 Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are 1 cast out to thy 
house 2 when thou seest the na- 
ked, that thou cover him; and that 
thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh ? 


be misunderstood. The prophet undoubt- 


edly specifies those things which properly 
denote slavery, and demands that they 
should all be abandoned in order to an 
acceptable ‘ fast to the Lord,’ and the 
fair application of this injunction would 
soon extinguish slavery throughout the 
world. 

7. Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry? The word renderd ‘deal’ (073), 
means to divide, to distribute. The idea 
is, that we are to apportion among the 
poor that which will be needful for their 
support, as a father does to his children. 
This is everywhere enjoined in the Bible, 
and was especially regarded among the 
Orientals as an indispensable duty of 
religion. Thus Job (xxxi. 16-22) beauti- 
fully speaks of his own practice : 


If I have withheld the poor from his desire, 

Or have caused the cyes of the widow to fail; 
Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

If L have scen any perish for want of clothing, 
Or any poor without covering ;—.... 

Then Tet mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the hone. 


q| And that thou bring the poor that are 
cast out to thy house. Marg. ‘Afflicted.’ 
Ifospitality to all, and especially to the 
friendless and the stranger, was one of 
the cardinal virtues in the Oriental code 
of morals. Lowth renders this, ‘ ‘The 
wandering poor.’ Q When thow seest 
the naked, &c. This duty is also plain, 
and is everywhere enjoined in the Bible 
(comp. Matt. xxv. 38). (| And that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh. 
That is, from thine own kindred or re- 
lations who are dependent on thee. Com- 
pare Gen. xxix. 14; xxxvii. 27; where 
the word ‘flesh’ is used to denote near 
relations — relations as intimate and 
dear as if they were a part of our flesh 
and blood (Gen. ii. 23). To hide one’s 
self from them may denote either, first, 
to be ashamed of them on account of 
their poverty or humble rank in life ; 
or, secondly, to withhold from them the 
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8 Then ¢shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily ; 
and thy righteousness shall go be- 
fore thee: the glory of the Lorp 
shall 2 be thy rere-ward. 


lor, afticted. a Job11.17, 2 or, gather thee up. 


just supply of their wants. Religion 
requires us to treat all our kindred, 
whatever may be their rank, with kind- 
ness and affection, and enjoins on us the 
duty of providing for the wants of those 
poor relatives who in the providence of 
God are made dependent on us. 

8. Then shall thy light (sce Notes on 
ch. xliv. 7). The idea here is, that if 
they were faithful in the discharge of 
their duty to God, he would bless them 
with abundant prosperity (comp. Job 
xi. 17). The image is, that such pros- 
perity would come on the people like 
the spreading light of the morning. 
qi And thine health. Lowth and Noyes 
render this, ‘ And thy wounds shall be 
speedily healed over.’ ‘Ihe authority 
on which Lowth relies, is the version of 
Aquila as reported by Jerome, and the 
Chaldee. The Hebrew word here used, 
(72798), means properly a long bandage 
(from yas, to make long), such as is 
applied by surgeons to heal a wound 
(comp. Notes on ch. i. 6). It is then used 
to denote the healing which is secured 
by the application of the bandage ; and 
figuratively here means their restoration 
from all the calamities which had been 
inflicted on the nation. ‘The word ren- 
dered ‘ spring forth’ (from 2%) properly 
relates to the manner in which plants 
germinate (comp. Notes on ch. xiii. 9). 
IIcre the sense is, that if they would 
return to God, they would be delivered 
from the calamities which their crimes 
had brought on them, and that peace 
and prosperity would again visit the 
nation, [ And thy righteousness shall 
ao before thee. Shall be thy leader— 
as an army is conducted. ‘I'he idea is 
that their conformity to the Divine laws 
would serve the purpose of a leader to 
conduct them in the ways of peace, hap- 
piness, and prosperity. J Zhe glory of 
the Lonrp. The allusion here is doubt- 
less to the mode in which the children 
of Isracl came out of Egypt (see Notes 
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9 Then shalt thou call, and the 
Lorp shall answer; thou shalt ery, 
and he shall say, Herel am. If 
thou take away from the midst of 
thee the yoke, the putting forth of 
the finger, and speaking vanity : 

10 And if thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 


1 droughts, @ P's.37,19, 2 lie, or, deceiv’, 


on ch. vi. 5). j Shall be thy rere-ward. 


Marg. ‘Shall gather thee up.’ That is, 
shall bring up the rear (see Notes on 
ch. lii. 12). 

9. Then shalt thou call, The sense 
is, that if we go before God renouncing 
all our sins, and desirous of doing our 
duty, then we have a right to expect 
that he will hear us. But if we go in- 
dulging still in sin; if we are false and 
hollow and hypocritical in our worship ; 
or if, while we keep up the regular forms 
of devotion, we are nevertheless guilty 
of oppression, cruelty, and dishonesty, 
we have no right to expect that he will 
hear us (see Notes onch.i.15). {If 
thow take away—the yoke (see Notes on 
ver. @). Q Lhe putting forth of the 
jinger. That is, if you cease to contemn 
and despise others ; if you cease to point 
at them the finger of scorn. It was 
usual to make use of the middle finger 
on such occasions. Thus Martial, ii. 
28, 2: 

Rideto mulftum —— 

—— et digitum porrigito medium. 
So Juvenal, Sat. x. 52: 

— mediumque ostenderet unguem. 


q And speaking vanity. Lowth and 
Noyes render it thus, ‘The injurious 
speech.’ Kimehi understands it of words 
of contention and strife. The word here 
used (73%) denotes either nothingness, 
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afflicted soul; then shall thy light 
rise in obscurity, and thy darkness 
be as the noon-day. 

11 And the Lord shall guide 
thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in ldrought, «and make fat 
thy bones : and thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring 
of water, whose waters @ fail not. 


of eight MSS., renders this, ‘If thou 


bring forth thy bread to the hungry.’ 
So the Syriac and Noyes. But the 
authority is not sufficient to justify the 
change in the text, nov is it necessary. 
The word ‘soul’ here is synonymous 
with heart, or benevolent affection ; and 
the idea is, if they expressed benevolent 
affection or kindness towards those in 
want. J Zhen shall thy fight rise in 
obscurity. That is, it will be as if the 
cheerful light of the sun should rise 
amidst the shades of midnight. The 
sense is, that their calamities and trials 
would besuidenly succeeded by the bright 
and cheerful light of prosperity. 

11, And the Lorp shall guide thee 
continually. Jenovan.will go before you 
and will lead you abeayes And sa- 
tisfy thy soul in drought (see Notes on 
ch. xli. 17, 18). The word rendered 
‘drought’ (Marg. ‘droughts ;’ Heb. 
mnsss) means dry places—places ex- 
posed to the intense heat of a burning 
sun and parched up for the want of 
moisture. ‘The idea is, that God would 
provide for them as if in such places 
copious rains were to fall, or refreshing 
fountains to burst forth. And make 
fat thy bones. Lowth, ‘Shall renew 
thy strength.’ Noyes, ‘ Strengthen thy 
bones.’ Jerome renders it, ‘Shall liber- 
ate thy bones.” The LXX. * Thy bones 
shall be made fat.’ The idea is un- 


vanity, a vain and empty thing (Isa.! doubtedly that of vigorous prosperity, 
xli. 29; Zech. x. 2); or falsehood, deceit and of strength. Job (xxi. 24) expresses 


(Ps. xxxvi. 4; Prov. xvii. 4); or un- 
worthiness, wickedness, iniquity (Jo 
xxxvi, 21; Isa. i. 13); here it means, 
probably, every kind of false, harsh, and 
unjust speaking—all of which probably 
abounded among the Jews. The LXX. 
render it, ‘Picea yoryyueou—* The word 
of murmuring.’ 

10. And if thow draw out thy soul to 
the hungry. Lowth, on the authority 


a similar idea of a strong man dying : 
‘His Sete places for flocks abound with 
milk, 

And his bones are moist with marrow.’ 

For the propriety of this translation, 
which differs from the common version, 
see my Notes on Job, in loco. ‘The 
word here used (773i), however, does not 
often, if ever, denote to make ful. It 
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12 And they that shall be of thee 
shall build the old waste places: 
thou shalt raise up the foundations 
rather means to be manful, active, brave, 
ready for war; and the idea here is, 
probably, derived from the preparation 
which is made for the active services of 
war, rather than that of being made fat. 
| And thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, Syriac, ‘Like paradise.’ This 
is a most beautiful image to denote con- 
tinued prosperity and blessedness—an 
image that would be particularly strik- 
ing in the East. ‘The ideas of happiness 
in the Oriental world consisted much in 
pleasant gardens, running streams, and 
ever-flowing fountains, and nothing can 
more beautifully express the blessedness 
of the continued favour of the Almighty. 
The following extract from Campbell 
(African Light), may illustrate this pas- 
sage : ‘In a hot climate, where showers 
seldom fall, except in what is called the 
rainy season, the difference between a 
well and ill watered garden is most 
striking. I remember some gardens in 
Africa, where they could lead no water 
upon them, the plants were all stinted, 
sickly, or others completely gone, only 
the hole left where the faded plant had 
been. ‘The sight was unpleasant, and 
caused gloom to appear in every coun- 
tenance; they were pictures of desola- 
tion, But in other gardens, to which 
the owners could bring daily supplies 
of water from an overflowing fountain, 
causing it to traverse the garden, every 
plant had a green, healthy appearance, 
loaded with fruit, in different stages 
towards maturity, with fragrant scent 
proceeding trom beds of lovely flowers ; 
and all this produced by the virtue God 
hath put into the single article of water.’ 
{] Whose waters fail not. Marg. ‘Lie,’ 
or ‘ Deceive.’ Heb. at2— Lie.’ Waters 
or springs lie or deceive when they be- 
come dried up, or fail in the dry seasons 
of the year. They deceive the shepherd 
who expected to obtain water there for 
himself or his flock ; they deceive the 
caravan which had travelled to the well- 
known fountain where it had been often 
refreshed, and where, it is now found, its 
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of many generations; and thou shalt 
becalled , lhe repairer of the breach, 
The restorer of paths to dwell in. 


an emblem of a false and deceitful friend 
(Job vi. 15): 

My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, 
As the stream of brooks they pass away. 

But in the supplies which God makes 
for his people there is no such deception. 
The fountains of pardon, peace, and joy 
are ever open and ever full. The streams 
of salvation are always flowing. The 
weary pilgrim may go there at any 
scason of the year, and from any part of 
a desolate world, and find them always 
full, refreshing, and free. Ilowever far 
may be the pilgrimage to them from 
amidst the waste and burning climes of 
sin, however many come to slake their 
thirst, and however frequently they 
come, they find them always the same. 
They never fail ; and they will continue 
to flow on to the end of time. 

12, And they that shall be of thee. 
They that spring from thee; or thy 
people. J Shull build the old waste 
places. Shall repair the old ruins, and 
restore the desolate cities and fields to 
their former beauty. This language is 
taken trom the condition of Judea dur- 
ing the long captivity at Babylon. The 
land would have been desolated by the 
Chaldeans, and lain waste for a period 
of seventy years. Of course all the re- 
mains of their former prosperity would 
have gone to decay, and the whole 
country would be filled with ruins. But 
all this, says the prophet, would be re- 
stored if they were obedient to God, and 
would keep his law. Their descendants 
would be so numerous that the land 
would be entirely occupied and culti- 
vated again, and cities and towns would 
rise with their former beauty and mag- 
nificence. {] Thou shalt ruise up the. 
foundations of many generations. That 
is, the foundations which had endured 
for generations. The word ‘foundations’ 
here (1952), means properly the foun- 
dation of a building, z.¢., on which a 
building rests. Here it means the foun- 
dation when that alone remains; and 
is equivalent to ruins. The Hebrew 


waters are dried up, or lost in the sand. | phrase translated ‘of many generations’ 
llence such a brook or fountain becomes (“aayoa, generation and generation), 
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13 If thou turn away thy foot 
from the sabbath, frem doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day ; and call 
the sabbath a delight, the holy of 
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the Lorp, honourable ; and shalt 
honour him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own plea- 
sure, nor speaking thine own words: 


is equivalent to one generation after 
another, and is the usual form of the 


superlative degree. ‘The exact amount 
cf time is not designated ; but the phrase 
is equivalent to a long time—while one 
generation passes away after another. 
Vitringa applies this to the gospel, and 
supposes that it means that the church, 
atter long decay and desolation, would 
rise to its former beauty and glory. The 
promise is indeed general ; and though 
the /anguage is taken from the recovery 
of Palestine from its ruins after the cap- 
tivity, yet there can be no objection to 
applying it in a more general sense, as 
teaching that the people of God, if they 
are faithful in keeping his command- 
ments, and in manifesting the spirit 
which becomes the church, will repair 
the ruins which sin has made in the 
world, and rebuild the wastes and the 
desolations of many ages. Sin has 
spread its desolations far and wide. 
Scarce the foundations of righteousness 
remain in the earth. Where they do re- 
main, they are often covered over with 
ruined fragments, and are surrounded 
by frightful wastes. The world is full 
of the ruins which sin has caused ; and 
there could be no more striking illus- 
tration of the effects of sin on all that 
is good, than the ruins of Judea during 
the seventy years of exile, or than those 
of Palmyra, of Baalbec, of Tyre, of 
Ephesus, and of Persepolis, at present. 
It is for the church of God to rebuild 
these wastes, and to cause the beauties 
of cultivated ficlls, and the glories of 
cities rebuilt, to revisit the desolate 
earth; in other words, to extend the 
blessings of that religion which will yet 
clothe the earth with moral loveliness, 
as though sin had not spread its gloomy 
and revolting monuments over the world. 
q] And thow shalt be called. ‘The name 
which shall appropriately designate what 
you will do. Zhe repairer of the 
breach. Lowth, ‘The repairer of the 
broken mound.’ The phrase properly 
means, ‘ the fortifier of the breach ;’ t.e., 
the one who shajl bu'ld up the breach 


that is made in a wall of a city, either 
by the lapse of time, or by a siege. 
{| The vestorer of paths to dwell in. 
Lowth and Noyes render this, ‘ ‘The re- 
storer of paths to be frequented by in- 
habitants.’ ‘The LXX. render it, ‘And 
thou shalt cause thy paths to rest in the 
midst of thee ;’ and Jerome, Avertens 
semitas in quictem—' Turning the paths 
into rest,’ which the Jewish exposition 
explains to mean, ‘Thou shalt build 
walls so high that no enemy can enter 
them.’ So Grotius renders it, ‘ ‘Turn- 
ing thy paths to rest;’ that is, thou 
shalt leave no way of access to robbers, 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘ Converting 
the wicked to the law.” The common 
English version has probably expressed 
correctly the sense. The idea is, that 
they would repair the public highways 
which had long lain desolate, by which 
access was had to their dwelling-places. 
It does not mean, however, that the 
paths or ways were to be places in which 
to dwell, but that the ways which led to 
their dwelling-places were to be restored, 
or repaired, ‘These roads, of course, in 
the long desolations would be ruined. 
Thorns, and brambles, and trees would 
have grown upon them; and having 
been long neglected, they would be im- 
passable. But the advantages of a free 
intercourse from one dwelling and one 
city to another, and throughout the land, 
would be again enjoyed. Spiritually 
applied, it means the same as the pre- 
vious expression, that the church of Gud 
would remove the ruins which sin has 
caused, and diffuse comfort and happi- 
ness around the world. The obstructed 
and overrun paths to a quiet and peace- 
able dwelling on earth would be cleared 
away, and the blessings of the true ree 
ligion would be like giving free and casy 
access from one tranquil and prosperous 
dwelling-place to another. 

13. If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath. The evident meaning of 
this is, that they were sacredly to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, and not to violate or 
pollute it (see Notes on ch.Ivi.2). ‘Lhe 
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idea, says Grotius, is, that they were not 
to travel on the Sabbath-day on ordi- 
nary journeys. The ‘foot’ is spoken of 
as the instrument of motion and travel. 
‘Ponder the paths of thy feet’ (Prov. ii. 
26); t.¢., observe attentively thy goings. 
‘Remove thy foot from evil’ (Prov. iv. 
27); t.e., abstain from evil, do not go to 
execute evil. So here, to restrain the 
foot from the Sabbath, is not to have 
the foot employed on the Sabbath ; not 
to be engaged in travelling, or in the 
ordinary active employments of life, 
either for business or pleasure. {j From 
doing thy pleasure on amy holy day. 
Two things may here be observed—1. 
God claims the day as /is, and as holy 
on that account. While all time is his, 
and while he requires all time to be pro- 
fitably aud usefully employed, he calls 
the Sabbath peculiarly his own—a day 
which is to be observed with reference 
to himself, and which is to be regarded 
as belonging to him. To take the hours 


of that day, therefore, for ow pleasure, 


or for work which is not necessary or 
merciful, is to ros God of that which 
he claims as hisown, 2. We are not to 
do our own pleasure on that day. ‘That 
is, we are not to pursue our ordinary 
plans of amusement ; we are not to de- 
vote it to feasting, to riot, or to revelry. 
It is true that they who love the Sab- 
bath as they should will find ‘ pleasure’ 
in observing it; for they have happiness 
in the service of God. But the idea is, 
here, that we are to do the things which 
God requires, and to consult /izs will in 
the observance. It is remarkable that 
the thing here adverted to, is the very 
way in which the Sabbath is commonly 
violated. It is not extensively a day of 
business, for the propriety of a period- 
ical cessation from toil is so obvious, 
that men wild have such days recurring 


at moderate intervals. But it is a day 
of pastime and amusement; a day not 
merely of relaxation from toil, but also 
of relaxation from the restraints of tem- 
perance and virtue. And while the 
Sabbath is God's great ordinance for 
perpetuating religion and virtue, it is 
il-o, by perversion, made Satan’s great 
ordinance for perpetuating intemper- 
auce, dissipation, and sensuality. §j And 
call the Subbath a delight. This ap- 
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propriately expresses the feelings of all 
who have any just views of the Sabbath, 
To them it is not wearisome, nor ave 
its hours heavy. ‘They Jove the day of 
sweet and holy rest. ‘They esteem it a 
privilege, not a task, to be permitted 
once a week to disburden their minds 
of the cares, and toils, and anxieties of 
lite. It is a‘delight’ to them to recall 
the memory of the institution of the 
Sabbath, when God rested from his 
labours; to recall the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus, to the memory of which 
the Christian Sabbath is consecrated ; 
to be permitted to devote a whole day 
to prayer and praise, to the public and 
private worship of God, to services that 
expand the intellect and purify the 
heart. To the father of a family it is 
the source of unspeakable delight that 
he may conduct his children to the 
house of God, and that he may instruct 
them in the ways of religion. ‘To the 
Christian man of business, the farmer, 
and the professional man, it is a pleasure 
that he may suspend his cares, and may 
uninterruptedly think of God and of 
heaven. ‘To all who have any just feel- 
ing, the Sabbath is a ‘delight ;’ and for 
them to be compelled to forego its sacred 
rest would be an unspeakable calamity. 
{ The holy of the Lorv, honourable. 
This more properly means, ‘and call the 
holy of Jzuovan honourable.’ That is, 
it does not mean that they who observed 
tlhe Sabbath would call.it ‘holy to J xi10- 
van and honourable ;’ but it means that 
the Sabbath was, in fact, ‘the holy of 
Jenovan,’ and that they would regard 
it as ‘honourable.’ A slight inspection 
of the Iebrew will show that this is 
the sense. They who keep the Sabbath 
aright will esteem it a day to be hon- 
oured (733%). {And shalt honour 
him. Or rather, shalt honour zt; to 


wit, the Sabbath. ‘The Hebrew will 
bear cither construction, but the con- 
nection seems to require us to under- 
stand it of the Sabbath rather than of 
the Lorv. | Not doing thine own 
ways. This is evidently explanatory 
of the phrase in the beginning of the 
verse, ‘if thou turn away thy foot.’ So 
the LXX. understand it: Obx desis ras 
wide cov ia’ foy~— And will not lift up 
thy fout to any work.’ They were not 
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14 Then shalt thou delight thy- 
self in the Lorp; and 1| will cause 
thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with 


to engage in secular labour, or in the 
execution of their own plans, but were 
to regard the day as belonging to God, 
and to be employed in his service alone. 
q Nor finding thine own pleasure. The 
Chaldee renders this, ‘And shalt not 
provide on that day those things which 
are necessary for thee.’ Nor speuk- 
tng thine own words. Lowth and Noyes 
render this, ‘From speaking vain words.’ 
The LXX. ‘ Nor utter a word in anger 
from thy mouth.’ The Chaldee renders 
it, ‘Words of violence.’ It is necessary 
to add some epithet to make out the 
sense, as the Iebrew is literally, ‘and 
tospeak a word.’ Probably our common 
translation has expressed the true sense, 
as in the previous members of the verse 
the phrase ‘thine own’ thrice occurs. 
And according to this, the sense is, that 
on the Sabbath our conversation is to 
be such as becomes a day which belongs 
to God. Tt is not less important that 
our conversation should be right on the 
Sabbath than it is that our conduct 
should be. 

14. Then shalt thou delight thyself 
tn the Lorp. That is, as a conse- 
quence of properly observing the Sab- 
bath, thou shalt find pleasure in Jeno- 
van. It will bea pleasure to draw near 
to him, and you shall no longer be left 
to barren ordinances and_to unanswered 
prayers. ‘The delight or pleasure which 
God’s people have in him is a direct and 
necessary consequence of the proper ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. It is on that 
day set apart by his own authority, for 
his own service, that he chooses to meet 
with his people, and to commune with 
them and bless them; and no one ever 
properly observed the Sabbath who did 
not find, as a consequence, that he had 
augmented pleasure in the existence, the 
character, and the service of JEHovanH. 
Compare Job xxii. 21-26, where the 
principle stated here—that the observ- 
ance of the law of God will lead to 
happiness in the Almighty—is beauti- 
‘fully illustrated (see also Ps. xxxvii. 4). 
q And I will cause thee to ride upon 
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the heritage of Jacob thy father: 
for the mouth of the Lorp hath 
spoken zz. 


the high places of the earth. 
like this occurs in Deut. xxxii. 13: «Le 
made him ride on the high places of the 
earth, that he might cat the increase of 


A phrase 


fields.” In ab. tii. 19, the phrase also 
occurs: ‘Ile will make my feet like 
hinds’ feet, and he will make me to 
walk upon mine high places.’ So also 
Ps. xviii. 33; ‘IIe maketh my feet like 
hinds’ feet, and setteth me upon my 
high places.’ In Amos iv. 13, it is ap- 
plied to God: ‘IIe maketh the morning 
darkness, and treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth.’ Kimchi, Calvin, 
and Gretius suppose that the idea here 
is, that God would restore the exiled Jews 
to their own Jand—a land of mountains 
and elevated places, more lofty than the 
surrounding regions. Vitringa says that 
the phrase is taken from a conqueror, 
who on his horse or in his chariot, oceu- 
pies mountains, hills, towers, and monu- 
ments, and subjects them to himself. 
Rosenmiiller supposes it means, ‘I will 
place you in lofty and inaccessible places, 
where you will be safe from all your 
enemies,’ Gesenius also supposes that 
the word ‘high places’ here means fast- 
nesses or strongholds, and that to walk 
over those strongholds, or to ride over 
them, is equivalent to possessing them, 
and that he who has possession of the 
fastnesses has possession of the whole 
country (see his Lexicon on the word 
ma, No. 2). I give these views of the 
most distinguished commentators on the 
passage, not being able to determine 
satisfactorily to myself what is the true 
signification. Neither of the above ex- 
positions seems to me to be entirely free 
from difficulty. The general idea of 
prosperity and security is undoubtedly 
the main thing intended ; but what is 
the specific sense couched under the 
phrase ‘to vide on the high places of 
the earth,’ does not seem to me to be 
sufficiently explained. 4] And feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father. 
That is, thou shalt possess the land 
promised to Jacob as an inheritance. 
q| For the mouth of the Lorn hath spoken 
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REMARKS ON THE CHAPTER. 


I. Frost ver. 1-6, and the exposition given of 
these verses, particularly ver. 6, we may make 
the following remarks respecting slavery. 

1. That the prophets felt themselves at entire 
liberty to animadvert on slavery as an evil. They 
did not fecl themselves restrained from doing it 
hy the fact that slavery was sustained by law, 
or by the plea that it was a civil institution, and 
that the ministers of religion had nothing to do 
with it, The holy men who were sent by God 
as his ambassadors, did not suppose that, in lift- 
ing up the yoice against this institution, they 
were doing anything contrary to what fairly 
came Within their notice as religious teachers, 
nor did they regard it as, in such a sense, a civil 
institution that they were not to advert to it. 

It is often said in our country that slavery is 
a civil institution; that it pertains solely to poli- 
tical affairs; that the constitution and the laws 
suppose its existence, and make provision for 
its perpetuity; that it is not appropriate for the 
ministers of religion, and for ecclesiastical bodies 
to intermeddle with it. This plea, however, 
might have been urged with much more force 
among the Hebrews. Their constitution was, 
what ours is not, of Divine appointment, and it 
would have been casy for a friend of slavery to 
say that the prophets were interfering with what 
was sanctioned by the laws, and with the ar- 
rangements which were made for its perpetuity 
in the commonwealth. Why would not such an 
argument have as much weight then as it shuuld 
be allowed to have now ? 

2. The prophet Isaiah felt himself at entire 
liberty to exhurt the people to restore their 
slaves to freedom. He considered that slavery 
wis as proper a subject for him to discuss as 
any other. He treated it as entirely within his 
province, and did not hesitate at all to express 
his views on it as an ev.l, and to demand that 
the evil should cease, in order to an acceptable 
worship of God. 

8. He does not speak of it as a good “and 
desirable institution, or as contributing to the 
wellure of the community. It is, in his view, 
a hard and oppressive system; a aystem which 
should be abandoned if men would render ac- 
ceptable service to God. There is no apology 
made for it; no pleading for it as a desirable 


system; no attempt made to show that it is in 


it. This formula often occurs when 
an important promise is made, and it 
is regarded as ample security for the 
fulfilment that Jenova has promised 
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accordance with the Jaws of the land and with 
the laws of God. It would not be difficult to 
imagine what would be the emotions of Isaiah, 
if, after he had written this 58th chapter of his 
prophecies, it should be represented that he was 
the friend of slavery, or if he were to read some 
of the vindications of the systems published ic 
this Chuistian land by ministers of the gospel, 
and by ecclesiastical bodies, or should heur the 
sentiments ultered in debate in Synods, Assem- 
blics, Conferences, and Conyentions. 

4, It may be inferred from the exposition 
given, that Isaiah did not suppose that slavery 
was in accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions, or that those institutions were de- 
signed to perpetuate it. His treatment of it is 
just such as would be natural on the supposition 
that the Mosaic institutions were so made that, 
while it was for a while ¢olerafed—just as poly- 
gamy and divorce were—yet that it was the 
tendency and design of the Mosaic system ulti- 
mately to remove the evil entirely, and to make 
the Hebrews throughout a free people, and that 
it was therefore proper for him, as a prupliet, to 
enjoin on them the duty of letting all the op- 
pressed go free. It may be added, that if this 
was proper in the time of Isaiah, it cannot be 
less proper under the light of the gospel and in 
the nineteenth century. 

11, From the closing portion of this chapter 
(ver. 13, 14), we may derive the following im- 
portant inferences respecting the Sabbath:— 

1. It is tu be of perpetual obligation. The 
whole chapter occurs in the midst of statements 
that relate to the times of the Messiah. There 
is no intimation that the Sabbath was to be 
abolished, but it is fairly implied that its ob- 
servance was to be uttended with most happy 
results in those future times. At all events, 
Isaiah regarded ittas of binding obligation, und 
felt that its proper observance was identified 
with the national welfare. 

2. We may see the manner in which the Sab- 
bath is to be observed. In no place in the Bible 
is there a more full account of the proper mode 
of keeping that holy day. We are te refrain from 
ordinary travelling and employments; we are 
not to engage in doing our own plensurce; we are 
to regard it with delight, and to esteem ita day 
worthy to be honcured; and we are to show re- 
spect to it by not performing our own ordinary 
works, or pursuing pleasures, or engaging in the 
conimon topics of conversation. In this descrip- 


it. What more ample security can bo 
required, or conceived, than the promise 
of the eternal God? 
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tion there occurs nothing of peculiar Jewish 
ceremony, and nothing which indicates that it 
is not to be observed in this manner at all times. 
Under the gospel, assuredly, it is as proper to 
celebrate the Sabbath in this way, as it was in 
the times of Isainh, and God doubtless intended 
that it should be perpetually observed in this 
manner. 

8. Important hencfits result from the right 
ohservance of the Sabbath, In the passage be- 
fore us, these are said to be, that they who thus 
observed it would find pleasure in JEHOVAH, and 
would be signally prospered and be safe. But 
those benefits are by no means confined to the 
Jewish people. It is as true now as it was then, 
that they who observe the Sabbath in a proper 
manner find happiness in the Lord—in his ex- 
istence, perfections, promises, law, and in com- 
munion with him—which is to be found nowhere 
else. Of this fact there are abundant witnesses 
now in every Christian church, and they will 
continue to be multiplied in every coming age. 
And it is as true that the proper observance of 
the Sabbath contributes to the prosperity and 
safely of a nation now, as it ever did among the 
Jewish people. It is not merely from the fact 
that God promises to bless the people who keep 
his holy day; though this is of more value toa 
nation than all its armies and ficets; but it is, 
that there is in the institution itself much that 
tends to the welfare and prospenty of a country. 
It is a time when worldliness is broken in upon 
by a periodical season of rest, and when the 
thourlits are left free to contemplate higher and 
purer objects. It is a time when more instruc- 
tion is imparted on moral and religious subjects, 
than on all the other days of the week put to- 
gether, The public worship of God tends to 
enlarge the intellect, and purify the heart. No 
institution has ever been originated that has 
contributed so much to elevate the common 
rind ; to diffuse order, peace, neatness, decency 
among men, and thus to perpetuate and extend 
all that is valuable in society, as the Sabbath. 
Any one may he convinced of this, who will be at 
the pains to compare a neighbourhood, a village, 
or a city where the Sabbath is z0¢ observed with 
one where it is; and the difference will convince 
him at once, that society owes more to the Sab- 
bath than to any single institution besides, and 
that in no way possible can one-seventh portion 
of the time be so well employed as in the man- 
ner contemplated by the Christian day of rest. 

4, Society will have seasons of cessation from 
labour, and when they are not made occasions 
for the promotion of virtue, they will be for the 
promotion of vice. Thus among the Romans an 
aunual Saturnalia was grantcd to all, as a season 
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of relaxation from toil, and even from the ro- 
straints of morality, besides many other days of 
periodical rest from labour. Extensively among 
heathen nations also, the seventh day of the 
week, or a seventh portion of the time;has heen 
devoted to such relaxation. Thus Hesiod says, 
EBdsnov isesy fyeago—'The seventh day iy 
holy?) Homer and Callimachus give it the same 
title. Philo says of the seventh day. "Esorn 
70 ov pias orto Fi qwous toriy ZAG TOD 
wares —‘ |: is n feast, not of one city or one 
country only, but of all.’ Josephus (Conira 
Apion. ii.), says, ‘There is no city, however 
barbarous, where the custom of observing the 
seventh day which prevails among the Jews is 
not also observed.’ ‘Theophilus of Antioch (ii.), 
says, ‘Concerning the seventh day, which all men 
celebrate.” Eusebius says, ‘Almost all the philo- 
sophers and poets acknowledge the seventh day 
as holy.’ See Grotius, De Veritate,i. It is evi- 
dent that this custom did not originate by chance, 
nor was it kept up by chance. It must have 
been originated by far-spreading tradition, and 
must have been observed either because the day 
was esteemed to he holy, or because it was found 
to he convenient or advantageous to observe 
such a periodical seuson of rest. In accordance 
with this feeling, even the French nation during 
the Revolution, while they abolished the Chris- 
tain Sabbath, felt so deeply the necessity of a 
pericdical rest from Jahour, that they appointed 
the deeade—or onc day in ten, to he observed as 
a day of relaxation and amusement. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been the origin of the Sub- 
bath, and whatever may be the views which may 
he entertained of its sacredness, it is now re- 
duced toa moral certainty that men sili have 
a periodical season of cessation from labour. 
The only question is, In what way shall it be 
observed? Shall it be devoted to amusement, 
pleasure, and vice; or shull it be employed in 
the ways of intelligence, virtue, and religion? 
It is evident that such a periodical relaxation 
may be made the occasion of immense good to 
any community; and it is not less evident that 
it may be the occasion of extending far the evils 
of intemperance, profaneness, licenticusness, 
and crime. It is vain to attempt to blot out 
wholly the observance of the Christian Sabhath; 
and since it wil? and musé he observed as a day 
of cessation from toil, all that remains is for 
society to avail itself of the advantages which 
may be derived from its proper observance, and 
to make it the handmaid of temperance, intell> 
gence, social order, and pure religion 
5. It is deeply, therefore, to be regretted that 
this sacred institution has been, and is so widely 
abused in Christian lands. As it is, it is exte..- 
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sively a day of feasting, amusement, dissipation, 
and revelry, And while its observance is, more 
decidedly than anything else, the means of per- 
petuating virtue and religion on earth, it is per- 
haps not too much to say that it is the occasion 
of more intemperance, vice, and crime than all 
the other days of the week put together. This 
is particularly the case in our large cities and 
towns. Acommunity cannot be disbanded from 
the restraints of labour one-seventh part of the 
time without manifest evil, unless there are 
salutary checks and restraints. The merchant 
cannot safely close his counting-room ; the clerk 
ud apprentice cannot safely be discharged ; the 
common labourer cannot safely be dismissed 
from toil, unless there is something that shall 
be adapted on that day to enlarge the under- 
standing, elevate the morals, and purify the 
heart. The welfare of the community demands 
that; and nowhere more than in this country. 
Who can doubt that a proper observance of the 
holy Sabbath would contribute to the prosperity 
of this nation? Who can doubt that the wor- 
ship of God; the cultivation of the heart ; the 
contemplation of moral and religious truth; and 
the active duties of benevolence, would contri- 
bute more to the welfare of the nation, than to 
devote the day to idleness, amusement, dissipa- 
tion, and sin? 

6. While the friends of religion, therefore, 
mourn over the desecration of the Christian 
Sabbath, let them remember that their example 
may contribute much to secure a proper ob- 
servance of that day. On the friends of the 
Redeemer it devolves to rescue the day from 
desecration; aud by the Divine blessing it may 
be done. The happiness of every Christian is 
indissolubly connected with the proper obser- 
vanee of the Sabbath. ‘The perpetuity of the 
true religion, and its extension throughout the 
carth, is identified with the observance of the 
Sabbath. And every true friend of God the 
Saviour, as he values his own peace, and as he 
prizes the religion which he professes to love, is 
bound to restrain his toot on the Sabbath; to 
cease to find his own pleasure, and to speak his 
own words on that holy day; and tu show that 
the Sabbath is to him a delight, and that he 
esteems it as a day to be honoured and to be 
loved. 


CUAPTER LIX. 


ANALYSIS. 


Tris chapter is close!y connected in sense 
with the preceding, and is designed to illustrate 
the same general sentiment; that the reason 
why the religious services of the nation were not 
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accepted, and the nation delivered from calamity, 
was their hypocrisy and their other sins. The 
previous chapter contained a bold and energetic 
reproof of their expectation of the Divine favour, 
when they were ohserving only external rites 
without repentance, and even when they con- 
tinued to practise oppression aud cruelty. This 
beautiful chapter states more in detail their sins, 
and the consequences of their transgressions, 
The following arrangement of the parts of the 
chapter, will show its design and scope at a 
single view. 

J. It was not because JEnovAH was unable 
to save them that they were exposed to such 
judgments, and visited with such calamities (1). 
They were, therefore, not to blame him, This 
general principle is stated, in order to prevent 
what commonly occurs when men suffer much 
—a disposition to throw the blame on God. 

II. It was for their sins that they were exposed 
to tliese judgments (2-8). The prophet proceeds 
to specify those sins in detail, with a view to 
bring them to conviction und to repentance. 
1. The general principle is stated, that it wus 
their sins alone which had separated between 
them and God (2). 2. ‘Iheir hands were de- 
filed with blood (3, part first). 3. Their lips 
had spoken falsehood (3, last part). 4. There 
was no justice among them (4, part first). 5. 
Their plans were mischievous (4, second part). 
6. ‘Their actions were like the egg of the cocka- 
trice, hateful and destructive as that egg when 
hatched (5). 7. Their works were like the web 
of a spider, which could never be a covering of 
righteousness (6). 8. Their feet run to evil 
(7, part first). 9. Their thoughts were evil (7, 
secon! part). 10. They were strangers to the 
way of peace (8). 

IIL. After this statement of the prevalent sins 
of the nation, the prophet introduces the people 
as muking confession, that it was for these and 
similar sins that they were exposed tothe Divine 
displeasure. Identifying himself with the people, 
he enumerates the calamities to which they were 
exposed, as a consequence of the sins which pre- 
vailed (9-14). They were in darkness; they 
waited in vain for light; they stumbled at noon- 
day; they vented their sorrows like the roaring 
of bears, or the plaintive ery of the dove, but all 
in vain. 

IV. Jznovau is represented as sccing this 
state of deep guilt; a state where there was 
deep conviction of that guilt, and a readiness to 
make confession; and as wondering that there 
was no intercessor, and as himself interposing 
to bring deliverance and salvation (15-18). The 
characteristics of him who should come to ac- 
complish these purposes, were righteousness, 
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salvation, vengennce, and zeal (17). He would | perhaps no instance of more regular construc. 
come to take recompence on his foes, and to | tiun of the various members and parts of a com- 


reward the wicked according to their deeds (18). 

V. The effect of this would be that the name 
of JEHovan would be feared from the rising-to 
the setting sun, JEHOVAH would erect a bar- 
rier agninst the enemy when he should come in 
like a fluod; and the Redeemer would come to 
Zion to effect deliverance for those who should 
truly repent (19-20). 

VI. A covenant would be established between 
God and those who would turn away from trans- 
gressions (21). The nature of that covenant 
was, that its blessings would be perpetual. The 
spirit which God would give, and -the words 
which he would put into their mouths, would 
abide with them aud their posterity for ever. 

* As this chapter,’ says Lowth, ‘is remarkable 
for the beauty, strength, and veriety of the 
images with which it abounds; soit is peculiarly 
distinguished by the elequence of the composi- 
tion, and the exact construction of the sentences. 
From the first verse to the two last, it falls re- 
gniarly into stanzas of four lines.’ This poetical 
form of the chapter must be apparent to the 
slightest observation of the reader; and there is 
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1. Behold, the Lorn’s hand ts not 
shortened, On the meaning of this 
phrase, see Notes on ch.1.2.  Nei- 
ther his ear heavy, that it cannot hear. 
On the meaning of this phrase, see Notes 
on ch. vi. 10. 

2. But your iniquities. That is, the 
sins which the prophet had specified in 
the previous chapter, and which he pro- 
ceeds further to specify in this. {| Have 
separated. ‘The word here used (573) 
conveys the idea of division, usually 
by a curtain or a wall (Ex. xxvi. 33 ; 
xlii, 26). Thus the ‘firmament’ (39%, 
cxpanse) is said to have divided or 
separated (5"72°2) the waters frum the 


waters (Gen. i. 6). The idea here is, 
that their sins were like a partition be- 
tween them and God, so that there was 
no intercourse between them and him. 
| And your sins have hid his ae from 
you. Marg. ‘Made him hide.” ‘The 
Hebrew word here is in Hiphil, mean- 
ing ‘to cause to hide.’ Kimchi and 
Aben Ezra understand it as causing 
him to hide his face ; Vitringa as hiding 
his face. The metaphor, says Vitringa, 
is not taken from a man who ‘urns 


position in the writings of the Hebrews. 

The chapter has evidently a primary reference 
to the character of the nation in the times of 
Isaiah. The deep depravity which is described, 
is such as existed in the times of Manasseh; 
and one object of the prophet was manifestly to 
bring them to conviction for their sins; and to 
show them why they were suffering, or ubout to 
suffer, from the expressions of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. But the chapter evidently also looks 
forward to future times, and the close of it re- 
fers so manifestly to the times of the Messiah, 
that it is impossible not to apply it to him. 


EHOLD, the Lorp’s hand is 

not shortened, that it cannot 

save ; neither his ear heavy, that 
it cannot hear ; 

2 But your iniquities have separ- 
ated between you and your God, 
and your sins have !hid his face 
from you, that he will not hear. 


1 or, made him hide. 


away his face from one because he does 


not choose to attend to what is said, 
but from something which comes be- 
tween two persons, like a dense cloud, 
which hides one from the other. And, 
according to this, the idea is, that their 
sins had risen up like a thick, dark cloud 
between them and God, so that they 
had no clear view of him, and no inter- 
course with him—as a cloud hides the 
face of the sun from us. A similar idea 
occurs in Lam. iii. 44: 


Thou hast covered thyself with a cloud, 
That our prayers should not pass through. 


But it seems to me more probable that 
the Hiphil signification of the verb is 
here to be retained, and that the idea is, 
that their sins had caused JEnovan to 
hide or turn away his face from their 
prayers from an unwillingness to hear 
them when they were so deeply im- 
mersed in sin. Thus the LXX. «On 
account of your sins he has turned away 
his face (artorg:fs +i rodcwrov) from 
you, 80 that he will not have mercy’ (od 
en tasioas). It is universally true that 
indulgence in sin causes God to turn 
away his face, and to withhold mercy 
and compassion. He cannot pardon 
those who indulge in transgression, and 
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3 For ¢your hands are defiled 
with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity ; your lips have spoken 
lies, your tongue hath muttered 
perverseness. 

4 None ealleth for justice, nor 
any plenadcth for truth : they trust 


AL eae ees 
who are unwilling to abandon the ways 
of sin (comp. Notes on eh. i. 15). 

3. For your hands are defiled with 
blood. The prophet proceeds here more 
particularly to specify the sins of which 
they were guilty ; and in order to show 
the extent and depth of their depravity, 
he specifies the various members of the 
body—the hands, the fingers, the lips, 
the tongue, the feet, as the agents by 
which men commit iniquity. See a 
similar argument on the subject of de- 
pravity in Ron. iii. 13-15, where a part 
of the description which the prophet here 
gives is quoted by Paul, and applied to 
the Jews in his own time. The phrase 
‘your hands are defiled with blood,’ 
means with the blood of the innocent ; 
that is, they were guilty of murder, op- 
pression, and cruelty. See a similar 
stateroent in ch. i. 15, where the phrase 
‘your hands are full of blood’ occurs, 
‘Tie word here rendered ‘defiled’ (5x3) 
means commonly to redeem, to ransom; 
then to avenge, or to demand and inflict 
punishment for bloodshed. In the sense 
of defiling it occurs only in the later He- 
brew writers—perhaps used in this sense 
because those who were avengers be- 
eame covered, 2.¢., defiled with blood. 
And your fingers with iniquity. The 
jingers in the Scriptures are represented 
as the agents by which any purpose is 
executed (Isa. ii. 8), ‘Which their own 
fingers have made’ (comp. ch. xvii. 8). 
Some have supposed that the phrase 
here used means the same as the pre- 
ceding, that they were guilty of murder 
and cruelty. But it seems more prob- 
able that the idea suggested by Grotius 
is the true sense, that it means that they 
were guilty of rapine and theft. The 
fingers are the instruments by which 
theft—especially the lighter and more 
delicate kinds of theft—is executed. 
Thus we use the word ‘light-fingered ’ 
to denote any one who is dexterous in 
taking and conveying away anything, 
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in vanity, and speak lies; the 
conceive mischief, and bring forth 
iniquity. 

5 They hatch ! cockatrices’ eggs, 
and weave the spider’s web: he 
that eateth of their eges dieth, 


@ ch.1.15, lor, adders’, 


or any one who is addicted to petty 


thefts. (| Your lips have spoken lies. 
The nation is false, and no confidence 
can be reposed in the declarations which 
are made. {J Your longue hath mut- 
tered. On the word rendered ‘muttered’ 
(72%), see Notes on ch. viii. 19. Prob- 


ably there is included in the word here, 
the idea that they not only spoke evil, 
but that they did it with a murmuring, 
discontented, or malicious spirit. It 
may also mean that they calumniated 
the government of God, and complained 
of his Jaws; or it may mean, as Grotius 
supposes, that they calumniated others 
—that is, that slander abounded among 
them. J Perverseness. Heb. nosy— 
‘Evil ’—the word from which our word 
evil is derived. 

4. None calleth for justice. Or ra- 
ther, there is no one who brings a suit 
with justice; no one who goes into 
court for the purpose of obtaining jus- 
tice. There is a love of Jitigation; a 
desire to take all the advantage which 
the law can give; a desire to appeal to 
the Jaw, not for the sake ot having strict 
justice done, but for the sake of doing 
injury to others, and to take some unduo 
advantage. {] Nor any pleadeth for 
truth, Or,no one pleadeth with truth, 
Te does not state the cause as it is. He 
makes use of cunning and faisehood to 
gain Liscause. J They trust in vanity. 
They confide in quirks and evasions 
rather than in the justice of their cause. 
4 They conceive mischief. They form 
plans of evil, and they execute them 
when they are fully ripe. Compare Job 
xv. 35, where the same phrase occurs, 
The sense is, that they form plans to 
injure others, and that they expect to 
execute them by fraud and deceit. 

5. They hatch cockatrices’ eggs. 
Marg. ‘ Adders’.’”, On the meaning of 
the word here rendered ‘cockatrice,’ see 
Notes on ch. xi. 8. Some poisonous 
serpent is intended, probably the adder, 
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eth out into a viper. 
1 or, sprinkled, as if there brake out a viper. 


or the serpent known among the Greeks 
as the basilisk, or cerastes. This figur- 
ative expression is designed to show the 
evil nature and tendency of their works. 
They were as if they should carefully 
nourish the eggs of a venomous serpent. 
Instead of crushing them with the foot 
and destroying them, they took pains 
to hatch them, and produce a venomous 
race of reptiles. Nothing can more 
forcibly describe the wicked character 
and plans of sinners than the language 
here used—plans that are as pernicious, 
loathsome, and hateful as the poisonous 
serpents that spread death and ruin and 
alarm everywhere. QJ And weave the 
spider's web. This phrase, in itself, 
may denote, as some have understood 


it, that they formed plans designed to 
seize upon and destroy others, as spiders 
weave their web for the purpose of 
catching and destroying insects. But 
the following verse shows that the Jan- 
guage is used rather with reference to 
the tenuity and gossamer character of 
the web, than with any such design. 
Their works were like the web of the 
spider. They bore the same relation 
fo true piety which the web of the 
spider did to substantial and comfort- 
able raiment. They were vain and 
useless. The word here rendered ‘web’ 
properly denotes the croxs-threads in 
weaving, the woof or filling; and is 
probably derived from a word signify- 
ing a cross-beam (see Rosenmiiller in 
loco; also Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 4. 23). 
q| Le that eateth of their eggs dieth. 
That is, he who partakes of their coun- 
sels, or of the plans which they form, 
shall perish. Calvin says that the 
meaning is, that ‘ whosoever had any- 
thing to do with them would find them 
destructive and pestiferous.’? Similar 
phrases, comparing the plans of the 
wicked with the eggs and the brood of 
the scrpent, are common in the East. 
‘It is said,’ says Roberts, speaking of 
India, ‘of the plans of a decidedly wicked 
and talented man, “That wretch! he 
hatches serpents’ eggs.” “ Beware of 
the fellow, his eggs are nearly hatched.” 
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6 Their webs shall not becomo 
garments, neither shall they cover 


@ Mat.3.7; 12.34. 


“Ah, my friend, touch not that affair, 


meddle not with that matter; there is a 
serpent in the shell.’ {J And that which 
ts crushed breaketh out into a viper. 
On the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered ‘ viper,’ see Notes on ch. xxx. 6. 
Marg. ‘Sprinkled, ts as if there brake 
outaviper.’ Jerome rendersit, ‘Which, 
if pierced, breaks out into a basilisk.’ 
The LXX. render it, ‘ And he who was 
about to cat of their eggs, having broken 
one that was putrid (cuvrehfas otesr), 
found in it a basilisk (Begidiwxov).’ ‘Ihe 
difference of translation in the text and 
the margin of the common version has 
arisen from the fact that the translators 
supposed that the word here used (m4) 
might be derived from m1 zérth, to 
sprinkle, ov to scatter. But it is formed 
from the word “9 zur, 0 squeeze, to 
press, to crush ; and in Job xxxix. 15, 
is applied to the fact that the ostrich 
might crush her eges with her foot. ‘The 
sense here is, that when their plans were 
developed, they would be found to be 
evil and pernicioas—as when an egg 
should be broken open, a venomous ser- 
pent would come forth. The viper, it 
is true, brings forth its young alive, or 
is a viviparous animal. But Bochart 
has remarked, that though it produces 
its young in this manner, yet that during 
the period of gestation the young are in- 
cluded in eggs which are broken at the 
birth —This is a very impressive illus- 
tration of the character and plans of the 
wicked. The serpents here referred to 
are aniong the most venomous anid de- 
structive that are known. And tlic 
comparison here includes two points— 
1. That their plans resembled the eag 
of the serpent. The nature of the egg 
cannot be easily known by an inspection. 
It may have a strong resemblance to 
those which would produce some inof- 
fensive and even useful animals. It is 
only when it is hatched that its true na- 
ture is fully developed. So it is with 
the plans of the wicked. When forming, 
their true nature may not be certainly 
known, and it may not be easy to de- 
termine their real character. 2, Their 
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themselves with their works : their| blood : their thoughts are thoughts 
works are works of iniquity, and the| of iniquity ; wasting and ! destruc. 


act of violence 7s in their hands. 
7 Their «feet run to evil, and 
they make haste to shed innocent 


plans, when developed, arelike the poison- 
ous and destructive production of the ser- 
pent’s egg. The true nature is then seen ; 
and it is ruinous, pernicious, and evil. 

6. Their webs shall not become gar- 
ments. ‘The spider's web is unfit for 
clothing ; and the idea here is, that their 
works are as unfit to secure salvation 
as the attenuated web of a spider is for 
raiment. The sense is, says Vitringa, 
that their artificia] sophi-ms avail no- 
thing in producing true wisdom, picty, 
virtue, and religion, or the true right- 
cousness and salvation of men, but are 
airy speculations, ‘I'he works of the 
sclf-righteous and the wicked; their 
vain formality, their false opinions, their 
subtle reasonings, and their traditions, 
are like the web of the spider. They 
hide nothing, they answer none of the 
purposes of a garment of salvation. 
The doctrine is, that men must have 
sonie better righteousness than the thin 
and gossamer covering which their own 
empty forms and ceremonies produce 
(comp. ch, Ixiv. 6). 

1. Their fect runto evil. In accord- 
ance with the design of the prophet to 
show the entirencss of their depravity, 
he states that all their members were 
employed in doing evil. In ver. 3-6, 
he had remarked that depravity had 
extended to their hands, their fingers, 
their lips, and their tongue; he here 
states that their feet also were employed 
in doing evil. Instead of treading the 
paths of righteousness, and hastening to 
execute purposes of mercy and justice, 
they were employed in journeyings to 
execute plans of iniquity. ‘The words 
‘yun,’ and ‘make haste,’ are designed 
to intimate the intensity of their pur- 
pose todo wrong. They did not walk 
slowly ; they did not even take time 
to deliberate ; but such was their desire 
of wrong-doing, that they hastened to 
exccute their plans of evil. Men usu- 
ally walk slowly and with a great deal 
of deliberation when any good is to be 
done; they walk rapidly, or they run 


tion are in their paths. 

8 The way of peace they know 

@ Ro.3,15,&e. l breaking, 
with haste and alacrity when evil is to 
be accomplished. This passage is quot- 
ed by the apostle Paul (Rom. iii. 15), 
and is applied to the Jews of his own 
time as proof of the depraved character 
of the entire nation. {| They make 
haste to shed innocent blood. No one 
can doubt that this was the character 
of the nation in the time of Manassch 
(see Introd. § 3). Itis not improbable 
that the prophet refers to the bloody 
and cruel reign of this prince. That 
it was also the character of the nation 
when Isaiah began to prophesy is ap- 
parent from ch. i, 15-21. Their 
thoughts. That is, their plans and 
purposes are evil. It is not merely 
that evil is done, but they intended 
that it should be done. They had no 
plan for doing good ; and they were con- 
stantly laying plans for evil. {| Wast- 
ing. That is, violence, oppression, 
destruction. It means that the govern- 
ment was oppressive and tyrannical ; 
and that it was the general character 
of the nation that they were regardless 
of the interests of truth and righteous- 
ness. J And destruction. Marg. 
‘Breaking.’ The word commonly 
means breaking or breach; then a 
breaking down, or destruction, as of 
a kingdom (Lam. ii. 11; iii. 47); or 
of individuals (Isa. i. 28). Here it 
means that they broke down or tram- 
pled on the rights of others. {j Are an 
their paths. Instead of marking their 
ways by decds of benevolence and jus- 
tice, they could be tracked by cruelty 
and blood. The path of the wicked 
through the earth can be seen usually 
by the desolations which they make. 
The path of conquerors can be traced 
by desolated fields, and smouldering 
ruins, and forsaken dwelling-places, 
and flowing blood ; and the course of all 
the wicked can be traced by the deso- 
lations which they make in their way. 

8. The way of peace they know not. 
The phrase ‘ way of peace’ may denote 
either peace of conscience, peace with 
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not; and there 7s no !judgment in 
their goings : they have made them 
crooked «paths: whosoever goeth 
therein shall not know peace. 

9 Therefore %is judgment far 
from us, neither doth justice over- 
take us; we wait for light, but 

1 or, right, @ Ps.125.8; Pr.28.18. 


God, peace among themselves, or peace 
with their fellow-men. Possibly it 
may refer to all these; and the sense 
will be, that in their whole lives they 
were strangers to true contentment and 
happiness. From no quarter had they 
peace, but whether in relation to God, 
to their own consciences, to each other, 
or to their fellow-men, they were in- 
volved in continual strife and agitation 
(see Notes on ch. lvii, 20,21). YJ And 
there is no judgment in their goinas. 
Marg. ‘ Jtight.’ The sense is, that 
there was no justice in their dealings ; 
there was no disposition to do right. 
They were full of selfishness, falsehood, 
oppression, and cruelty. J They have 
made them crooked paths. A crooked 
path is an emblem of dishonesty, fraud, 
deceit. A straight path is an emblem 
of sincerity, truth, honesty, and upright- 
ness (see Ps, exxv. 5; Prov. ii. 15; and 
Notes on ch. xl. 4). The idea is, that 
their counsels and plans were perverse 
and evil. We have a similar expres- 
sion now when we say of a man that he 
is ‘ straightforward,’ meaning that he 
is an honest man. 

9. Therefore is judgment far from 
us. This is the confession of the peo- 
ple that they were suffering not unjustly 
on account of their crimes. The word 
‘judgment’ here is evidently to be taken 
in the sense of vengeance or vindiea- 
tion. The idea is this, ‘we are sub- 
jected to calamities and to oppressions 
by our enemies. In our distresses we 
cry unto God, but on account of our 
sins he does not hear us, nor does he 
come to vindicate our cause.’ J Nei- 
ther doth justice overtake us. That is, 
God does not interpose to save us from 
our calamities, and to deliver us from 
the hand of our enemies. The word 
justice here is not to be regarded as 
used in the sense that they had a claim 
on God, or that they were now suffer- 
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behold obscurity ; for brightness, 
but we walk in darkness. 

10 We ¢grope for the wall like 
the blind, and we grope as if we 
had no eyes : ¢we stumble at noon- 
day as in the night; we are in 
desolate places as dead men. 
® La.5,16,17. © De.28.29, @ Am.8.9, 


ing unjustly, but it is used to denote tlie 
attribute of justice in God; and the idea 
is, that the just God, the avenger of 
wrongs, did not come forth to vindicate 
their cause, and to save them from the 
power of their foes. | We watt for 
light. The idea here is, that they anx- 
iously waited for returning prosperity. 
ql Put behold obscurity. Darkness. Our 
calamities continue, and relief is not 
afforded us. ( For brightness. That 
is, for brightness or splendour like the 
shining of the san—an emblem of hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

10. We orope for the wall like the 
blind. A blind man, not being able to 
see his way, feels along by a wall, a 
fence, or any other object that will guide 
him. They were like the blind. They 
had no distinct views of truth, and they 
were endeavouring to feel their way 
along as well as they could. Probably 
the prophet here alludes to the threat- 
ening made by Moses in Deut. xxviii. 
28, 29, ‘And the Lorp shall smite thee 
with madness, and blindness, and aston- 
ishment of heart ; and thou shalt grope 
at noon-day as the blind gropeth in 
darkness, and thou shalt not prosper in 
thy ways.’ QJ We stumble at noon-day 
as in the night, The idea here is, that 
they were in a state of utter disorder 
and confusion. Obstacles were in their 
way on all hands, and they could no 
more walk than men could who at 
noon-day found their path filled with 
obstructions. There was no remission, 
no relaxation of their evils. They wero 
continued at all times, and they had no 
intervals of day. ‘Travellers, though at 
night they wander and fall, may look 
for approaching day, and be relieved 
by the returning light. But not so 
with them. It was all night. There 
were no returning intervals of light. 
repose and peace. It was as if the sun 
was blotted out, and all was one long, 
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11 We roar all like bears, and|for® judgment, but thee zs none ; 
mourn sore like doves: we look | for salvation, bu¢ it is far from us. 


@ Eze.7.16. 


uninterrupted, and gloomy night. § We 


are in desolate places. ‘There has been 
great variety in the interpretation of 
this phrase. Noyes, after Gesenius, 
translates it, ‘In the midst of fertile 
fields we are like the dead.’ One prin- 
cipal reason which Gesenius gives for 
this translation (Comm. in loc.) is, that 
this best agrees with the sense of the 
passage, and answers better to the pre- 
vious member of the sentence, thus more 
perfectly preserving the parallelism : 


At noon-day we stumble as in the night; 
In fertile fields we are like the dead. 


Thus the idea would be, that even when 
all scemed like noon-day they were as 
in the night; and that though they were 
in places that seemed luxuriant, they 
were like the wandering spirits of the 
dead. Jerome renders it, Caliginosis 
quasi mortui. ‘The LXX. ‘They fall 
at mid-day as at midnight; they groan 
as the dying’ (a; Gwobvioxovtts orsvee 
fourw). ‘The Syriac follows this, ‘ We 
groan as those who are near to death.’ 

‘he Chaldee renders it, ‘ It (the way) 
is closed before us as the sepulchre is 
closed upon the dead ;’ that is, we are 
enclosed on every side by calamity and 
trial, as the dead are in their graves. 
The derivation of the I[ebrew word 
p'scy is uncertain, and this uncer- 
tainty has given rise to the variety of 
interpretation. Some regard it as de- 
rived from S29 shéimédm, to be laid waste, 


to be desolate; and others from (22 


shamdn, to be, or become fat. The 
word 0929 shemannim, in the sense of 
fatness, 2. ¢., fat and fertile fields, 
occurs in Gen. xxvii. 28, 39; and this 
is probably the sense here. According 
to this, the idea is, we are in fertile 
fields like the dead. Though surround- 
ed by lands that are adapted to produce 
abundance, yet we are cut off from the 
enjoyment of them like the dead. Such 
is the disturbed state of public affairs ; 
and such the weight of the Divine judg- 
ments, that we have no participation in 
these blessings and comforts. The idea 
which, T suppose, the prophet means to 


3 Je.7,18. 


a 
present is, that the land was fitted to 


produce abundance, but that such was 
the pressure of the public calamity, that 
all this now availed them nothing, and 
they were like the dead who are separ- 
ated from all enjoyments. ‘The original 
reference here was to the Jew suflering 
for their sins, whether regarded as in 
Palestine under their heavy judgments, 
oras in Babylon, where ull was night 
and gloom. But the lanquage here is 
strikingly descriptive of the condition 
of the world at large. Sinners at noon- 
day grope and stumble as in the night. 
Ina world that is full of the light of 
Divine truth as it beams from the 
works and the word of God, they are 
in deep darkness. ‘They feel their way 
as blind men do along a wall, and not a 
ray of light penetrates the darkness of 
their minds. And in a world full of fer- 
tility, rich and abundant and overflow- 
ing in its bounties, they are still like 
‘the dead.’ ‘Irue comfort and peace 
they have not; and they seem to wander 
as in the darkness of night, far from 
peace, from comfort, and from God. 

11. We roar all like bears. This is 
designed still further to describe the 
heavy judgments which had come upon 
them for their sins. The word here 
rendered ‘roar’ (from 23 hémé, like 
Eng. to hum, Germ, hummen, spoken 
of bees), is applied to any murmuring, 
or confused noise or sound. It some- 
times means to snar/, as a dog (Ps. lix. 
7, 15); to coo, as a dove ( Ezek. vii. 16); 
it is also applied to waves that roar (Ps. 
xlvi. 4; Isa. li. 15); toa crowd or tumul- 
tuous assemblage (Ps. xlvi. 7); and to 
music(Tsa. xvi. 11; Jer. xlviii.36). Here 
it is applied to the low growl or groan 
of a bear. Bochart (Mieroz. i. 3. 9), 
says, that a bear produces a melancholy 
sound; and Ilorace (Epod. xvi. 51), 
speaks of its low groan :— 

Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile. 


ITere it is emblematic of mourning, and 
is designed to denote that they were suf- 
fering under heavy and long-continued 
calamity. Or, according to Gescnius 
(Comm. in Zoc.), it refers to a bear which 
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12 For ‘our transgressions are 
multiplied before thee, and our sius 
testify against us: for our trans- 
gressions are with us; and as for 
our iniquities, we know them : 

13 In transgressing and lying 
against ® the Lory, and departing 
away from our God, speaking op- 
pression and revolt, conceiving and 
uttering from the cheart words of 
falsehood. 


is hungry, and which growls, impatient 
for food, and refers here to the complain- 
ing, dissatisfaction, and murmuring of 
the people, because God did not come 
to vindicate and relieve them. q And 
mourn sore like doves. The cooing of 
the dove, a plaintive sound, is often used 
to denote grief (see Ezek. vii. 16; comp. 
Noteg on ch. xxxviii. 14). We look 
for judgment, &e. (see Notes on ver. 9.) 
12. Our sins testify against us. Heb. 
‘ Answer against us.’ The idea is, that 
their past ‘lives had been so depraved 
that they became witnesses against 
them (comp. Notes on ch. iii. 9). We 
knew them. We recognize them as our 
sins, and we cannot conceal from our- 
selves the fact that we are transgressors. 
13. Ju transgressing. That is, we 
have been guilty of this as a continuous 
act, and lying against the Lorp. We 
have proved false to Jzeuovau. ‘Though 
we have been professedly his people, yet 
we have been secretly attached to idols, 
and have in our hearts been devoted to 
the service of false gods. {j And depart- 
tng away from our God. By the wor- 
ship of idols, and by the violation of 
his law. Speaking oppression and 
revolt. Forming plans to see how we 
en best take “advantage of the poor 
the defenceless, and to mature our 
plans of revolt against God. {[ Conceiv- 
ing and uttering from the heart (seo 
Notes on ver. 4). ‘The idea is, that they 
had formed in their hearts schemes of 
deception, and that in their conversa- 
tion and their lives they had given utter- 
ance tothem. All this is the language 
of genuine contrition, where there is a 
consciousness of deep guilt in the sight 
of God. There is an overpowering sense 
of the evil of sin, and a willingness to 
make the most full and ample acknow- 
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14 And judgment is turned away 
backward, and justice standeth afar 
off: for truth is fallen in the street, 
and equity cannot enter. 

15 Yea, truth faileth ; and he that 
departeth from evil maketh him- 
self a pr rey : and the Lorp saw i, 
and it displeased him that there 
was no judement. 


200.9.5,&c, 6 ch.48.8; Je.2.19-21. ¢ Mat.12.34. 
1 or, és accounted mad. 2 pe a ee ee tous evil in his ryes. 


, impatient | ledgment, however mortifying it may 
bec oF the, errors aud fal oF the life. 

14, And judgment is turned away 
backward. ‘The word ‘judgment’ is 
not used, as in ver. 9, to denote the Di- 
vine interposition to avenge and deliver 
them, but it is used in the sense of j jus- 
tice, or just decisions between man and 
man. ‘The verse contains a further con- 
fession of the evil of their course of jife ; 
and, among other things, they acknow- 
ledged that they had been unjust in 
their legal decisions. They had been 
influenced by partiality and by bribes; 
they had condemned the innocent, they 
had acquitted the guilty. Judgment 
had thus been turned back by their sins 
when it seemed to be approaching and 
entering the city. {] And justice stand- 
ethafar of. This is a beautiful figure. 
Justice is represented as standing ata 
distance from the city. Deterred by 
their sins, it would not enter. ‘They 
prevented its approach, and it was un- 
known among them. ( For truth ts 
fallen in the street. Ov rather, per- 
haps, tn the gate—the place where jus- 
tice was administered. The language 
here is all taken from courts of justice, 
and the idea is, that there was no jus- 
tice in their decisions, but that their 
courts were unprincipled and corrupt. 
{| And equity cannot enter. It stood 
at a distance, and the impenetrable 
mass of guilt effectually prevented its 
approach to the capital. 

15. Yeu, truth faile “th. That is, it 
is not to be found, it is wanting. The 
word here used (from “"Iy) means to be 


left, to remain (2 Sam. xvii. 22); then 
to be wanting or lacking (1 Sam. xxx. 
19; Isa. xl. 36). Here it means that 
truth had no existence there. {1 And 
he that departeth from evil maketh 
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1G And ¢he saw that there was 
no man, and wondered that there 


was no intercessor; therefore his 
a@ Eze.22,30, 


himself a prey. Marg. ‘Is accounted 


mad.’ Noyes renders this, ‘ And he 
that departeth from evil is plundered.’ 
Grotius renders it, ‘ The innocent man 
lies open to injury from all.’ The LXX. 
‘They took away the mind from under- 
standing ;’ or, ‘ They substituted opinion 
in the place of knowledge.'-—(‘Thomp- 
son’s Translation.) ‘The phrase, ‘ He 
that departeth from evil,” means evi- 
dently a man who did not, and would 
not, fall in with the prevailing iniquit- 
ous practices, but who maintained a life 
of honesty and piety. It was one of the 
evils of the times that such a man would 
be haras-ed, plundered, ill-treated. ‘The 
word rendered ‘ maketh himself a prey’ 
(Sdimsx from S>¥), is a word usually 
Bignifying to strip off, to plunder, to 
spoil, Some have supposed that the 
word means to make foolish, or to ac- 
count mad, in Job xii. 17,19. Thus, 
in the passage before us, the LXX. un- 
derstood the word, and this sense of the 
word our translators have placed in the 
margin. But there is no reason for 
departing here from the usual signifi- 
cation of the word as denoting to plun- 
der, to spoil; and the idea is, that the 
men of honesty and piety were subject 
to the rapacity of the avaricious, and 
the oppression of the mighty. They 
regarded them as Jawful prey, and took 
every advantage in stripping them of 
their property, and reducing them to 
want. ‘This completes the statement 
of the crimes of the nation, and the 
existence of such deeds of violence and 
iniquity constituted the basis on which 
God was 'ed to interpose and effect de- 
liverance. Such a state of crime and 
consequent suffering demanded the Di- 
vine interposition ; and when JrHovan 
saw it. he was led to provide a way for 
deliverance and reform. 

Tie passage before us had a primary 
reference to the prevalence of iniquity 
in the Jewish nation. But it is lan- 
guage also that will quite as appropri- 
ately describe the moral condition of the 
world as laying the foundation for the 
necessity of the Divine interposition 
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arm @brought salvation unto him; 
aud his righteousness it sustained 
him, 

b Ps.98.1. 


by the Messiah. Indeed, the following 


yerses undoubtedly refer to him. No 
one, it is believed, can attentively read 
the passage, and doubt this. The mind 
of the prophet is fixed upon the depra- 
vity of the Jewish nation. The hands, 
the tongue, the eyes, the feet, the fin- 
gers, were all polluted. ‘Tle whole na- 
tion was sunk in moral corruption; and 
this was but a partial description of 
what was occurring everywhere on the 
earth. In such a state of things in the 
Jewish nation, and in the whole world, 
the question could not but arise, whether 
no deliverer could be found. Was there 
no way of pardon; no way by which 
deserved and impending wrath could be 
diverted? From this melancholy view, 
therefore, the prophet turns to him who 
was to be the Great Deliverer, and the 
remainder of the chapter is occupied 
with a most beautiful description of the 
Redeemer, and of the effect of his coms 
ing. The sentiment of the whole pas- 
sage is, that the deep and extended de- 
pravity of man was the foundation of 
the necessity of the Divine interposttion 
in securing salvation, and that tn view 
of the guilt of men, God provided one 
who was a Glorious Deliverer, and who 
was to come to Zion as the Redeemer, 
q And the Lorp saw it. He saw there 
was no righteousness ; no light ; no love; 
no truth. All was violence and oppres- 
sion; all was darkness and gloom. {] And 
it displeased him, Marg. * Was evil in 
his eyes.’ So Jerome, ‘ It appeared evil 
in hiseyes.’ LXX. Kai obs fesosy adry— 
‘ And it did not please him.’ ‘The Leb, 
ys4 means, literally, ‘It was evil in his 
eyes.’ That is, it was painful or dis- 
pleasing to him. The existence of so 
much sin and darkness was contrary to 
the benevolent feelings of his heart. 
{ That there was no judgment. No 
righteousness; no equity; and that 
iniquity and oppression abounded. 

16. And he saw that there was no 
man. That is, no wise and prudent 
man qualified to govern the affairs of 
the people. Or, that there was no man 
qualified to interpose and put an end to 
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17 For he put on righteousness 
as 7a breastplate, and an helmet 


of salvation upon his head ; and he 
a Ep.6.24,17, 


these evils ; no one qualified to effect. a 
reformation, and to save the nation from 
the calamities which their sins deserved. 
The reason why God provided a Re- 
deemer was, that such was the extent 
and nature of human depravity, that no 
one on earth could arrest it, and save the 
world, A similar expression occurs in 
eh. xli. 28. J And wondered. This 
is Janguage adapted to the mode of 
speaking among men. It cannot be 
taken literally, as if God was amazed 
by suddenly coming to the knowledge 
of this fact. It is designed to express, 
with great emphasis, the truth, that 
there was no one to intercede, and that 
the wicked world was lying in a help- 
less condition. § hat there was no 
intercessor. On the meaning of the 
word here rendered ‘ intercessor,’ see 
Notes on ch. liii. 6. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, ‘There was no man who could 
stand and pray for them.’ Inch. Isiii. 5, 
Isaiah expresses the idea in the fullow- 
ing language: ‘I looked, and there was 
none to help ; and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold.’ § Therefore his 
arm. On the meaning of this phrase, 
see Notes on ch. x]. 10 (comp. ch. li. 5; 
lxiii. 5). The idea is, that salvation 
was to be traved to God alone. It did 
not originate with man, and it was not 
accomplished by his agency or help. 
qi And his righteousness, it sustained 
him. Sustained by the consciousness 
that he was doing right, he went for- 
ward against all opposition, and exe- 
cuted his plan. This is language 
derived from the mode of speaking 
among men, and it means that as a man 
who is engaged in a righteous cause is 
sustained amidst much opposition by 
the consciousness of integrity, so it is 
with God. ‘The cause of redemption is 
the great cause of righteousness on earth. 
In this cause the Redeemer was sus- 
tained by the consciousness that he was 
engaged in that which was designed 
to vindicate the interests of truth and 
justice, and to promote righteousness 
throughout the universe. 

MG. For he put on righteousness. 
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put on the garments of vengeance 
for clothing, and was clad with 


zeal 2as a cloak. 
4 In.2.17, 


That is, God the Redvemer, ‘The pro- 
phet here introduces him as going forth 
to vindicate his people clad like an 
ancient warrior. In the declaration 
that he ‘ put on righteousness,’ the es- 
sential idea is, that he was pure and 
holy. The same image is used by the 
prophet in another figure in ch. xi. 5 
(see Notes on that place). (J ds a 
breastplate. The breastplate was a 
well-known piece of ancient armour, 
designed to defend the breast from the 
darts and the sword of an enemy. The 
design here is, to represent the Re- 
deemer as a hero; and accordingly al- 
lusion is made to the various parts of 
the armour of a warrior. Yet ie was 
not to be literally armed for battle. 
Instead of being an earthly conqueror, 
clad in steel, and defended with brass, his 
weapons were moral weapons, and hiscon- 
quesis were spiritual. ‘The various parts 
of his weapons were ‘righteousness,’ 
‘salvation,’ and ‘zeal.’ This statement 
should have been, in itself, sufficient to 
keep the Jews from anticipating a Mes- 
siah who would be a bloody warrior, and 
distinguished for deeds of conquest and 
blood. This figure of speech is not un- 
common. Paul (in Eph. vi. 14-17; 
comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7) has carried it out 
to greater length, and intreduced more 
particulars in the description of the 
spiritual armour of the Christian. 
] And an helmet of salvation. The 
helmet was a piece of defensive armour 
for the head. It was made of iron or 
brass, and usually surmounted by a crest 
of hair. It was designed to guard the 
head from the stroke of a sword. No 
particular stress should be laid on the 
fact, that it is said that ‘salvation’ would 
be the helmet. ‘The design is to repre- 
sent the Redeemer by tle figure of a 
hero clad in armour, yet there seems to 
be no particular reason why salvation 
should be referred to as the helmet, or 
righteousness as the cuirass or breast- 
plate. Nothing is gained by a fanciful 
attempt to spiritualize or explain them. 
( And he put on the garments of ven- 
geance for clothing. By ‘garments,’ 
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18 According to thei 1deeds| enemies; «to the islands he will 
accordingly he will repay, fury to| repay recompence. 


his adversaries, recompence to his 
1 reeampzences. @ 10.19.27, 


here, Vitringa supposes that there is 


reference to the interior garments which 
were worn by the Orientals correspond- 
ing to the tunic of the Romans. But 
it is more probable that the allusion is 
to the other parts of the dress or armour 
in general of the ancient warrior. The 
statement that he was clad in the gar- 
ments of vengeance means, that he 
would go forth to vindicate his peopie, 
and to take vengeance on his foes. Jt 
would not be for mere defence that he 
would be thus armed for battle; but he 
would go forth for aggressive move- 
ments, in subduing his enemies and 
delivering his people (comp. chi. lxiii. 
1-6). § And was clad with zeal as a 
cloak. The cloak worn by men in 
military as well as in civil life, was a 
loose flowing robe or mantle that was 
thrown over the body, usually fastened 
on theright shoulder by a hook or clasp, 
and suffered to flow in graceful folds 
down to the feet. In battle, it would 
be laid aside, or secured by a girdle 
about the loins. Vitringa remarks, that, 
as it was usually of purple colour, it was 
adapted to represent the zeal which 
would burn for vengeance on an enemy. 
But the whole figure here is that drawn 
from a warrior or a conqueror; a hero 
prepared alike for defence and offence. 
The idea is, that he would be able to 
defend and vindicate his people, and to 
carry on aggressive warfare against his 
enemies. But it was not to be a warfare 
literally of blood and carnage. It wastobe 
such as would be accomplished by righte- 
ousness, and zeal, and a desire to secure 
salvation. The triumph of righteousness 
was the great object still ; the conquests 
of the Redeemer were tobe those of truth. 

18. According to their deeds. The 
general sentiment of this verse is plain, 
though there is not a little difficulty in 
the construction of the Ilebrew. Lowth 
pronounces the former part of the verse, 
as it stands in the Hebrew text, to be 
‘absolutely unintelligible. By aslight 
change in the Hebrew as it now stands 
(reading dy3, lord, instead of >¥> as 
according to), Lowth supposes that he 


19 So *shall they fear the name 
6 Mal.i,11. 


has obtained the truc sense, and accord- 


ingly translates it: 


He is mighty to recompense ; 
He that is mighty to recompense shall requite. 
This translation is substantially accord- 
ing to the Chaldee, but there is no 
authority from MSS. to change the text 
in this place. Nor is it necessary. ‘The 
particle byz £841 occurs as a preposi- 
tion in ch. Isiii. 7, in the sense of ‘as 
according to,’ or ‘according to,’ and is 
similar in its form to the word 59% 
méd/, which often occurs in the sense of 
From above, or from upon (Gen. xxiv. 
64; xl. 19; Isa. xxxiv. 16; Jer. xxxvi. 
11; Amos vii. 11). The sense «cf the 
verse before us is, that God would in- 
flict just punishment on his enemies. It 
is a general sentiment, applicable alike 
to the deliverance from Babylon and the 
redemption of his church and people at 
all times. In order to effect the deliv- 
erance of his people it was necessary 
to take vengeance on those who had 
oppressed and enslaved them. So in 
order to redeem his church, it is often 
necessary to inflict punishment on the 
nations that oppose it, or to remove by 
death the adversaries that stand in his 
way. This punishment is inflicted 
strictly according to their deeds. ‘The 
principal thought here is, undoubtedly, 
that as they had opposed and oppressed 
the people of God, so he would take 
vengeance on them. He would remove 
his enemies, and prepare the way in this 
manner for the coming of his kingdom. 
4 Zo the islands. On the use of the 
word ‘islands’ in Isaiah, see Notes on 
ch. xli. 1. The idea here is, that he 
would ‘repay recompence’ or take 
vengeance on the furcign nations which 
had oppressed them. 
19. So shall they fear. That is, the 
result of the Divine interposition to 
punish his enemies, shall be to secure 
the acknowledgment of the existence 
and perfections of Jznovan in every part 
of the world. See especially the Notes 
on ch. xlv.6. J When the enemy shall 
comein. ‘There has been great variety 
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of the Lorp from the west, and 
his glory from the bie of the 
sun. When the enemy shall come 


@ Re.19,15,16, 


a aa ee i Abe ce 
in the interpretation of this passage, 
and it is remarkable that our translators 
have departed from all the ancient ver- 
sions, and that the present translation 
differs from nearly all the modern expo- 
sitions of the place. Lowth renders it: 
When he shall come like a river straitencd in 
his course, 

Which a strong wind driveth along. 

Jerome (Vulg.) renders it, ‘When he 
shall come as a violent river which the 
Spirit of the Lord (sptritus Domini, or 
the wind of the Lord, 7e., a strong 
wind) drives along.’ The LXX. ‘For 
the wrath of the Lord will come like an 
impetuous stream ; it will come with 
fury.’ The Chaldee, ‘ When they shall 
come who oppress, like an overflowing 
of the river Euphrates.’ The Syriac, 
‘ Because when the oppressor shall come 
as a river, the Spirit of the Lord shall 
humble him.’ The reason of this variety 
of interpretation is the ambiguity of. 
the Hebrew words which occur in the 
verse. The word which in our common 
version is rendered ‘the enemy’ ("% 
izér, from “23 tzérér, to press, com- 
press, bind up together; inérans. to be 
straitened, or compressed), may mean 
either—1. An adversary, enemy, perse- 
cutor, synonymous with s%x, as in 
Num. x. 9; Deut. xxxii. 27; Job xvi. 9; 
or, 2. Straits, affliction (Ps. iv. 2; xviii. 7; 
xliv. 11); or, 8. Strat, narrow (Num. 
xxii. 26; Job xli. 7). It may be, there- 
fore, here either a noun meaning an 
enemy ; or it may be an adjective quali- 
fying the word river, and then will 
denote a river that is closely confined 
within its banks, and that is urged for- 
ward by a mass of accumulating waters, 
or by a mighty wind. According to 
this, it will mean that Jenovau will 
come to take vengeance with the im- 
petuosity of a river that swells and 
fuams and is borne forward with vio- 
lence in its course. The comparison of 
a warrior or hero with such a mighty 
and impetuous torrent, is exceedingly 
forcible and beautiful, and is not un- 
common (see Notes on ch. viii. 7). 
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in like ¢a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lorp shall !ift up a standard 
against him. 

1 put him to flight. 


The phrase rendered ‘the Spirit of the 


Lord’ (mim? mn), may denote ‘the 
wind of Jznovan,’ or a strong, violent, 
mighty wind. The appropriate signi- 
fication of the word hh rudh, is wind, 
or breath; and it is well known that 
the name of God is often in the Serip- 
tures used to denote that which is 
mighty or vast, as in the phrase, moun- 
tains of God, cedars of God, &c. There 
is no reason why it should be here re- 
garded as denoting ‘ the Spirit of God,’ 
—the great agent of enlightening and 
reforming the world. It may be under- 
stood, as Lowth and others have applied 
it, to denote a strong and violent wind 
—a wind urging on a mass of waters 
through a compressed and straitened 
place, and thus increasing their impetu- 
osity and violence. The phrase ‘ Spirit 
of God’ (mney F309), is used to denote 
a strong wind, in 1 Kings xviii. 12;. 
2 Kings ii. 16; Isa. xl. 7; Ezek. ii. 24; 
iii. 14. The word rendered in our ver- 
sion, ‘shall lift up a standard’ (m0), 
rendered in the margin, ‘ put him to 
flight,’ if derived from 003 nésés, and 
if written with the points mpo3 nasésih, 
would denote to lift up, to elevate, as a 
standard or banner, or anything to op- 
pose and retard a foe. But the word 
is probably derived from 043 nus, to 
Jiee, in Piel opts, to impel, to cause to 
flee. Here it means, then, that the 
mighty wind impels or drives on the 
compressed waters of the stream, and 
the whole passage means that Jenovan 
would come to deliver his people, and to 
prostrate his foes with the impetuosity 


of a violent river compressed between 


narrow banks, and driven on -by a 
mighty wind. True, therefore, as it is, 
that when a violent enemy assails the 
church; when he comes in with error, 
with violence, and with allies, like a 
flood, Jeuovan will rear a standard 
against him, and the influences of the 
Spirit of God may be expected to in- 
terpose to arrest the evil; yet this pas- 
sage does not teach that doctrine, nor 
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20 And ¢the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion, and unto them that 
turn ¢from transgression in Jacob, 
saith the Lorn. 

21 As for me, this ¢s my °cove- 
nant with them, saith the Lorp; 
My Spirit that 7s upon thee, and 


should it be so applicd. It does teach 
that Jznovan will go forth with energy 
and power to defend his people and to 
prostrate his foes. 

20. And the Redcemcr shall come. 
On the meaning of the word here ren- 
dered ‘Redeemer,’ see Notes on ch. 
xliii, 1. This passage is applied by the 
apostle Paul to the Messiah (Rom. xi. 
26); and Aben Ezra and Kimchi, among 
the Jews, and Christians generally, 
suppose that it refers to him. 7 Zo 
Zion. On the word ‘Zion,’ see Notes 
on ch. i. 8. The LXX. render this, 
"Evtxsy 2sv—‘ On account of Zion.’ The 
apostle Paul (Rom. xi. 26), renders 
this, ‘ There shall come out of Zion (ix 
xe) the Deliverer,’ meaning that he 
would arise among that people, or would 
not bea foreigner. ‘Che idea in Isaiah, 
though substantially the same, is rather 
that he would come as a deliverer from 
abroad ; that is, he would come from 
heaven, or be commissioned by Ged. 
When it is said that he would come to 
Zion, it is not meant that he would 
come exclusively to the Jews, but that 
his mission would be primarily to them. 
4] And unto them that turn from trans- 
gression in Jacob. There is much 
variety in the interpretation of this 
passage. Paul (Rom. xi. 26) quotes it 
thus, ‘and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob ;’ and in this he has literally 
followed the Septuagint. The Vulgate 
renders it as in our translation. ‘The 
Chaldee, ‘ And shall turn transgressors 
of the house of Jacob to the law.’ The 
Syriac, ‘To those who turn iniquity 
from Jacob.’ Lowth has adopted the 
rendering of the LXX., and supposes 
that an error has crept into the Ilebrew 
text. But there is no good authority 
for this supposition. The LXX. and the 
apostle Paul have retained substantially, 
as Vitringa has remarked, the sense of 
the text. 
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my words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lorp, 
from henceforth and for ever. 


@ Ro.11.16, 5 He,12.14, © He.8.8,&e. 


Messiah would be to turn men from 
their sins. He would enter into cove- 
nant only with those who forsook their 
transgressions, and the only benefit to 
be derived from his coming would be 
that many would be thus turned from 
their iniquities. 

21. As for me. In the previous part 
of the chapter, the prophet has spoken. 
Here Jenovan is introduced as speaking 
himself, and as declaring the nature ot 
the covenant which he would establish. 
Tn the verse previous, it had been stated 
that the qualifications on the part of men 
for their partaking of the benefits of the 
Redeemer’s work, were, that they should 
turn from transgression. In this verse, 
JEHOVAH states what he would do in re- 
gard to the covenant which was to be 
established with his people. ‘So far as 
IT am concerned, I will enter into a 
covenant with them and with their 
children.’ {J This is my covenant with 
them (comp. Notes on ch. xlii. 6; xlix. 
8; liv. 10). The covenant here referred 
to, is that made with men under the 
Messiah. In important respects it 
differed from that made with the Jewish 
people under Moses. The word ‘ cove- 
nant’ here is evidently equivalent, as 
it is commonly, when applied to a trans- 
action between God and men, to a most 
solemn promise on his part; and the 
expression is a most solemn declaration 
that, under the Messiah, God would 
impart his Spirit to those who should 
turn from transgression, and would 
abundantly bless them and their off- 
spring with the knowledge of his truth. 
When it is said, ‘ this is my covenant,’ 
the import evidently is, ‘ this is the na- 
ture or the tenure of my covenant, or of 
my solenn promises to my people under 
the Messiah. It shall certainly occur 
that my Spirit will be continually im- 
parted to thy seed, and that my words 


‘The main idea of the prophet | will abide with thee and them for ever.’ 


is, that the effect of the coming of the|{j My Spirit that is upon thee. Th2 
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word ‘thee’ here does not refer, as 
Jerome and others suppose, to the pro- 
phet, but to the pious Hebrew people. 
The covenant under the Messiah, was 
not made peculiarly with the prophet 
or his posterity, but is a promise made 
to the church, and here evidently refers 
to the true people of God: and the 
idea is, that the Spirit of God would be 
continually imparted to his people, and 
to their descendants for ever. It isa 
covenant made with true believers and 
with their children. And my words. 
The Chaldee understands this of pro- 
phecy. But it seems rather to refer to 
the truth of God in general which he 
lad revealed for the guidance and in- 
struction of his church. J Shall not 
depart out of thy mouth. This phrase 
probably means, that the truth of God 
would be the subject of perpetual medi- 
tation and conversation. ‘The covenant 
would be deemed so precious that it 
would constantly dwell on the tongues of 
those who were interested init. Thy 
sced's seed. ‘Thy descendants; thy 
posterity. J Drom henceforth and for 
ever. This is in accordance with the 
promises which everywhere occur in 
the Scriptures, that God would bless 
the posterity of his people, and that the 
children of the pious should partake of 
his favour. See Ex. xx. 6: ‘ Showing 
mercy unto thousands (7.¢., thousands 
of generations) of them that love me 
and keep my commandments.’ Com- 
pare Deut. iv. 37; v. 29; vii. 9; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 24, 36; Jer. xxxii. 39, 40. 
There is no promise of the Bible that 
is more full of consolation to the pious, 
or that has been more strikingly fulfilled 
than this. And though it is true that 
not all the children of holy parents 
become truly pious; though there are in- 
stances where they are signally wicked 
and abandoned, yet it is also true that 
rich spiritual blessings ave imparted to 
the posterity of those who serve God 
and who keep his commandments. The 
following facts are weil Ienown to all 
who have ever made any observation on 
this subject -—1. The great majority of 
those who become religious are the 
descendants of those who were them- 
sclves the friends of God. ‘Those who 
now compose the Christian churclics, 
ure not those gencrally who have been 
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taken from the ways of open vice and 
profligacy ; from the ranks of infidelity ; 
or from the immediate descendants of 
scoffers, drunkards, and blasphemers. 
Such men usually tread, for a few 
generations at least, in the footsteps of 
their fathers. The church is composed 
mainly of the descendants of those who 
have been true Christians, and who 
trained their children to walk in the 
ways of pure religion. 2. It is a fact 
that comparatively a large proportion 
of the descendants of the pious them- 
selves for many generations become true 
Christians. I know that it is often 
thought to be otherwise, and especially 
that it is often said that the children of 
clergymen are less virtuous and religious 
than others. But it should be remem- 
bered that such cases are more pro- 
minent than others, and especially that 
the profane and the wicked have a 
malicious pleasure in making them the 
subject of remark. The son of a drunk- 
ard will be intemperate without attract- 
ing notice—for sucha result is expected ; 
the son of an infidel will be an infidel ; 
the son of a scoffer will be a scoffer ; of 
a thief a thict'; of a licentious man 
licentious, without being the subject of 
special observation. But when the son 
of an eminent Christian treads the path 
of open profligacy, it at once excites 
remark, because such is not the uswil 
course, and ts not usually expected ; 
and because a wicked world has plea- 
sure in marking the case, and calumni- 
ating religion through such a prominent 
instance of imperfection and sin. But 
such is not the common result of reli- 
gious training. Some of the most de- 
votedly pious people of this land are the 
descendants of the IIuguenots who were 
expelled from France. A very large 
proportion of all the piety in this country 
has been derived from the ‘ Pilgrims,’ 
who landed on the rock of Plymouth, 
and God has blessed their descendants 
in New England and elsewhere with 
numerous revivals of religion. I am 
acquainted with the descendants of 
Jolin Rogers, the first martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign, of the tenth and cleventh 
generations. With a single exception, 
the oldest son in the family has been a 
clergymen—some ot them eminently 
distinguished for learning and piety ; 
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CHAPTER LX. 
ANALYSIS, 


In this chapter there is commenced a most 
glowing and beautiful description of the ‘golden 
age’ under the Messiah. The description is 
continued to the close of ch. lxii. It is adorned 
with the highest ornaments of poetry; the future 
glory of the church is displayed under the most 
spiendid colours, and with every variety of 
imagery. It is designed to set forth the glory 
of that time when the Gentiles shall be gathered 
into the church, and when the whole world shall 
become tributary to the Messial, and be illum- 
inated with the light of Christian truth. The 
main design of the chapter is to foretell the 
conversion of the heathen world, and the happy 
and peaceful times which shall exist when tuat 
has occurred. In doing this, the highest beau- 
ties of prophetic imagery are introduced, and 
the powers of the inspired prophet seem to have 
been taxed to the utmost to convey a just view 
of the glory of the scene.—That it refers to the 
time of the Messiah no one can doubt who reads 
it. And that it refers to events which have not 
yet fully occurred is, I think, equally clear, and 
will be made apparent in the Notes. In accord- 


and there are few families now in this 
land a greater proportion of whom are 
pious than of that. The following sta- 
tistical account made of a limited sec- 
tion of the country, not more favoured 
or more distinguished for piety than 
many others, accords undoubtedly with 
similar facts which are constantly oc- 
curring in the families of those who are 
the friends of religion. The Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society made a limited investigation, in 
the year 1838, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts about the religious 
character of the families of ministers 
and deacons with refcrence to the charge 
so often urged that the ‘sons and daugh- 
ters of ministers and deacons were worse 
than common children.’ The following 
is the result. In 268 families which 
he canvassed, he tound 1290 children 
over fifteen years ofage. Of these chil- 
dren 884, almost three-fourths, are hope- 
fully pious ; 794 have united with the 
churches ; sixty-one entered the mini- 
stry ; only seventeen are dissipated, and 
about half only of these became so while 
with their parents. In eleven of these 
families there are 123 children, and ald 
but seven pious. In fifty-six of these 
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ance with the usual mode in Isaiah (see Introd, 
§ 7, 4), the prophet throws himself into the midst 
of the future scene (ver. 1), and the events ara 
described as passing in vision before his eyes. 
He sees the light as already shining, and the 
glory of JEHovAH as actually arisen upon the 
church ;—he sees the Gentiles flocking to the 
Redeemer, and bringing their most valued and 
precious objects, and laying them at his feet. 

The chapter may, for convenience, be regarded 
as consisting of three parts: 

I. An invocation to the church to arise, and 
to enjoy and diffuse the light which had risen 
upon her (1, 2), the earth elsewhere was en- 
veloped in deep darkness, but the light of Mes 
siah’s reign and of truth was with her, 

IL. The declaration that the Gentile world 
would be converted to the true reiigion, and 
would participate in the blessings uf the reign 
ofthe Messiah. 1. Thc assurance that this event 
would occur (3). 2. The church directed to look 
around, and behold the multitudes that were 
flocking to her (4). 3. Specifications of those 
who would come and participate in the benefits 
of the reiyn of the Messiah, (1.) The abundance 
of the sea would come. (2.) The wealth of the 
Gentiles (5). (3.) The camels and dromedaries 


families there are 249 children over 


fifteen, and all hopefully pious. When 
and where can any such result be found 
in the families of infidels, of the vicious, 
or of irreligious men? Indeed, it is the 
great law by which religion and virtue 
are perpetuated in the world, that God 
is faithtu! to this covenant, and that he 
blesses the efforts of his friends to train 
up generations for his service. 3. All 
pious parents should repose on this pro- 
mise of a faithful God. ‘They may and 
should believe that it is his design to 
perpetuate religion in the families of 
those who truly serve and obey him. 
They should be faithful in imparting 
religious truth ; faithful in prayer, and 
in a meek, holy, pure, and benevolent 
example ; they should so live that their 
children may safely tread in their foot- 
steps ; they should look to God for his 
blessing on their efforts, and their efforts 
will. not be in vain. They shall see 
their children walk in the ways o: 
virtue; and when they die, they may 
leave the world with unwavering conti- 
dence that God will not suffer his faith- 
fulness to fail; that he will not break 
his covenant, nor alter the thing that is 
gone out of his lips (Ps. lxxxix. 33, 34), 
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(rom Midian, Ephah, and all they who resided in 
Sheba would come with their gold and incense 
(6). (4.) The flocks of Kedar, and the rams of 
Nehaioth would be offered (7). (5.) The mul- 
situde would be so great as to excite astonish- 
ment, and lead to the inquiry who they were. 
They would come like clouds; they would fly 
for sufety as doves do to their windows in an ap- 
proaching tempest (8). (6.) The distant islands 
—the heathen coasts, would wait for the gospel ; 
and the commerce of the world be made tribut- 
ary to the spread of truth (9). (7.) The sous 
of strangers would be employed in defending 
Zion, aud kings would become the servants of 
the church (10.) 4. So great would be the 
anxiety to embrace the provisions of mercy, 
and so numerous the converts from the Pagan 
world, that the gates of Zion would never be 
closed day or night (11). 5. The nation that 
refused this homage would be certainly de- 
stroyed (12). 6. Then follows a beautiful pocti- 
cal description of the conversion of the Pagan 
world, and of the fact that the most valued and 
valuable objects of the Gentiles would be con- 
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CHAPTER LX. 

1, Arise. This is evidently addressed 
to the church, or to Zion regarded as the 
seat of the church. It is represented as 
having been in a state of affliction and 
calamity (comp. Notes on ch. iii. 26; 
lii. 1,2). She is now called on to arise 
from the dust, and to impart to others 
the rich privileges which were conferred 
on her. QJ Shzne (x). Lowth ren- 


ders this, ‘Be thou enlightened.’ Marg. 
‘Be enlightened, for thy light cometh.’ 
Noyes, ‘ Enjoy light.” LXX. da7rifov 
gurigou—‘ Be enlightened ; be enliglit- 
ened, O Jerusalem.’ Herder renders 
it, ‘Be light.’ Vitringa regards the 
expression as equivalent to this, ‘pass 
into a state of light. That is, enjoy 
light thyself, and impart it freely to 
others.’ Gesenius renders it, ‘ Shine, 
be bright; that is, be surrounded and 
resplendent with light.’ The idea prob- 
ably is this, ‘rise now from a state of 
obscurity and darkness. Enter into 
light ; enter into times of prosperity.’ 
Tt is not s0 much a command to impart 
light to others as it is to be encompassed 
with light and glory. It is the language 
of prophecy rather than of eonmacd ; 
a. call rather to participate in the light 
that was shining than to impart it to 
others. ‘The LXX. and the Chaldee 
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secrated to the church, under the Image of 
bringing the beautiful trees of Lebauon to 
adorn the grounds around the temple (13, 14). 
7. Zion would be made an eternal excellency 
(15). 8. There would thus be furnished the 
fullest proof of the faithfulness of God, and of 
the fact that JenHovau was the Redeemer and 
Saviour of his people. 

I1I. The happy state of the church in those 
times. 1. 1t would be an age when peace and 
justice would characterize the ru'ers (17). 2 
Violence, contention, wasting, would be known 
no more (18). 3. There would be uninterrupted 
prosperity, and the constant reign of truth 
(19, 20). 4. The people would be all holy (21). 
5. Their numbers would be greatiy augmented, 
as if a small one should becume a strong nation 


(22). 


RISE, Ishine; for thy light 
is come, and the glory of the 
-LorD is risen upon thee. 


lor, be enlightened, for thy light cometh, & Fp.5.8, 


here add the name ‘Jerusalem,’ and 


regard it as addressed directly to her. 
q Thy light is come. On the word 
‘light,’ see Notes on ch. lviii. 8, 10. 
The light here referred to is evidently 
that of the gospel; and when the pro- 
phet says that that light ‘is come,’ he 
throws himself into future times, and 
sees in vision the Messiah as having 
already come, and as pouring the light 
of salvation on a darkened church and 
world (comp. Notes on ch. ix. 2). {[ And 
the glory of the Lorpv. There is refer- 
ence here, doubtless, to the Shechinah 
or visible splendour which usually ac- 
companied the manifestations of God 
to his pesple (see Notes on ch. iv. 5). 
As Jenovan manifested himself in 
visible glory to the Israelites during 
their journey to the promised land, so 
he woul! manifest himself in the times 
of the Messiah as the glorious protector 
and guide of his people. The Divine 
character and perfections would be 
manifested like the sun rising over a 
darkened world. {] Js risen upon thee. 
As the sun rises. The word here used 
(fa) is commonly applied to the rising 
of the sun (Gen. xxxii. 31; Ex. xxii. 2; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Ps. civ. 22). The 
comparison of the gospel to the sun 
rising upon a dark world is exceedingly 
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2 For behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people; but the Lorp ¢shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee. 

8 And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings 4 to the bright- 
ness of thy rising. 


‘beautiful, and often occurs in the Bible 
(comp. Mal. iv. 2; Luke i. 78, marg.) 
{ Upon thee. Upon thee, in contradis- 
tinction from other nations and people. 
The gospel shed its first beams of glory 
on Jerusalem. 

2. For behold. Lo, darkness covers 
the earth. This is designed to turn the 
attention to the fact that all the rest of 
the world would be enveloped in deep 
spiritual night. Darkness (sce Notes 
onch. xlv. 7). 4 Shall cover the earth. 
Shall envelope the whole world except 
where it is illuminated by the gospel. 
It is needless to say that this was the 
fact when the Messiah came, and that 
it is still extensively true also. {] And 
gross darkness. Lowth renders this, 
‘A thiel vapour.’ Terder, ‘ Deep 
obscurity.” LXX. Pvtgos—Clond, shade, 
tempest. The Hebrew word (bE>3) 
usually denotes thick cloud, cloudy 
darkness, gloom ; and is often applied 
to the thick clouds of a tempest (Ex, 
xx. 18; Deut. iv. 11; Ps. xviii. 10). 
It is a word of intenser meaning than 
that which is rendered ‘darkness’ (72h) 


and the idea here is, that the nations 
would be enveloped in a cloud of ignor- 
ance and sin so dense and obscure that 
no light could penetrate it~-a descrip- 
tion strikingly applicable to the whole 
heathen world. {J But the Lorp shall 
arize upon thee. Like the sun. That 
is, Jenovan would manifest his perfec- 
tions to them in a glorious manner. 
q] Shall be seen upon thee. There is 
more emphatic meaning in the original 
here than is conveyed in our translation. 
The Hebrew word (73) docs not mean 
merely that that glory would be visible, 
but that it would be conspicuous. It 
would be so bright and luminous that 
i¢ would be scen afar—like a cloud or 
column of glory standing over Jerusa- 
lem that would be conspicuous to far 
distant people. 


ISATAH. 


(B.C. 690, 


4. Lift up thine eyes round about, 
and see: all they gather themselves 
together, they come to thee: thy 
sons shall come from far, and thy 
ae shall be nursed at thy 
side. 


@ Mal.4.2; 2Co0.4.6. 3 ch.49.6,23; Re.21.24, 

8. And the Gentiles shall come. So 
splendid shall be that glory, that it will 
attract the distant nations, and they 
shall come and participate in the bless- 
ings of the gospel. ‘This contains the 
main statement which it is the design 
of this chapter to illustrate. The pre- 
phet had frequently made this state- 
ment before in general terms (comp. 
ch. ii. 3; xi. 10; xlix. 22; liv. 3); but 
he here goes into a more particular ac- 
count, and more fully describes the 
blessings which would result from this 
accession to the true church. { And 
kings (comp. Notes on ch. xlix. 7, 23 ; 
lii, 15). GJ Zo the brightness of thy 
rising. This does not mean that the 
church was to arise with the splendour 
of the sun; but ‘thy rising’ means the 
rising wpon her—called her rising, be- 
cause it would shed its beams on her. 
It is correctly rendered by Lowth— 
‘The brightness of thy sunrising;’ by 
Noyes and Herder, ‘ The brightness that 
rixeth upon thee.’ 

4, Lift up thine eyes. Jerusalem is 
here addressed as a female with eyes 


east down from grief. She is directed 
to lift them up, and to see the great 
multitudes that were flocking to her. 
Wherever she could turn her eyes, she 
would behold them hastening to come 
to her. In this verse and the following 
verses, the prophet goes into a particular 
statement of what he referred to in 
gencral terms in ver. 3. The first thing 
which he specifies is, that the dispersed 
sons and daughters of the Jewish people 
would be gathered back. {] Thy sons 
shall come from far. They who have 
been driven into exile into distant Jands 
shall again return. ‘Chis is in aceord- 
ance with the predictions so often made 
in Tsaiah, that the scattered sons of the 
Jewish people would be again collected 
(see Notes on ch. xlix. 17,18. {| And 
thy daughters shall be nursed at thy 


B.C. 690.] 


5 Then thou shalt see, and flow 
together, and thine heart shall fear, 
and be enlarged ; because ¢the 


abundance! of the sea shall be 
@ Ro.31,35. 


side. The LXX. render this, ‘ And 
thy daughters shall be borne upon the 
shoulders’ (32 dws dedneorras). Lowth 
also says, that one MS. reads it ‘upon 
the shoulders,’ and another has both 
‘shoulders’ and ‘side.’ ‘The translation 
of the LXX., and these different read- 
ings of the MSS. have probably been 
caused by the supposed improbability 
of the fact, that children were nursed 
or carried on the side (comp. ch. xlix. 22). 
But Sir John Chardin says that it is 
the general custom in the East to carry 
the children astride upon the hip, with 
the arms around the body. The word, 
however, which is rendered ‘ nursed’ in 
our translation (72! msn from 28), means, 
properly, to stay, to sustain, support; 
to bear or carry a child (Num. xi. 12); 
hence to be faithful, firm. It is not 
certain that it is in any instance used 
in the sense of nursing; but it more 

robably means here, they shall be 

orne. It implies that the church 
would evince deep solicitude for the 
education and welfare of the young—as 
a mother does for her children; and that 
it would be one of the blessings of those 
times that that solicitude should be felt 
and manifested. 

5. Then shalt thou see. Lowth ren- 
ders this, ‘Then shalt thou fear and 
overflow with joy ;’ and supposes that it 
refers to the agitation and anxiety of 
mind attending the scene, and to the 
joy conscquent on the numerous con- 
versions. His authority for this change 
is, that forty MSS. (two of them an- 
cient) have "x", ‘thou shalt fear,’ 
instead of *¥*n, ‘ thou shalt see.’ But 
though the change is of a single letter, 
there is not sufficient authority to make 
it, nor does the sense require it. The 
Vulgate, LXX., Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Castellio, all render it in accord- 
ance with the present reading of the 
Hebrew text. The idea is, that Jeru- 
salem would look with deep interest on 
the great multitude that would be con- 
verted to her, and that the effect would 
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converted unto thee, the ? forces of 
the Gentiles shall come unto thee. 


1 or, notee of the tea shall be tierned toward thee. 
2 or, wealth, ver. 11; ch,61.6. 


be to cause the heart to overflow with 
joy. {] And flow together. This trans- 
lation, it is believed, by no means con- 
veys the true sense of the passage. In- 
deed, it is difficult to make sense‘of the 
translation. Itis true that the Hebrew 
word "33, néhdr, means to flow, to flow 
together ; whence the word "73, niahar, 


‘river.’ But it may be used in the 
sense of flowing, or overflowing with joy; 
or it may seem to shine, to be bright, 
the same as "53, nur (Gesenius); and 
thence to be cheered, to rejoice, as when 
the countenance is bright and cheerful 
(comp. Job iii. 4). Taylor (Heb. Con.) 
renders it, ‘ And be enlightened, or have 
the light flow upon thee.’ The true idea 
is, doubtless, that of rejoicing; denot- 
ing the happiness which will always 
exist in the church when many are seen 
to come and give themselves to God. 
| And thine heart shall fear. The 
heart shall be rufled, agitated, deeply 
excited by the view of the numbers that 
are converted, and by the evidence thus 
furnished of the Divine favour and pres- 
ence. The effect of numerous simul- 
taneous conversions in a revival of 
religion, is always to produce awe and 
reverence. There is a conviction that 
God is near, and that this is his work ; 
and a deep veneration produced by the 
demonstrations of his power which does 
not exist in other circumstances. This 
effect is described also by Jeremiah, ch. 
xxxiii. 9: ‘And they shall fear and 
tremble for all the goodness and for all 
the prosperity that I shall procure unto 
her’ [Jerusalem]. {J And be enlarged. 
Shall be swelled or filled with joy. 
{Because the abundance of the sea. 
Marg. ‘ Noise of the sea shall be turned 
unto thee.’ Lowth and Noyes render 
it, ‘The riches of the sea.’ So the 
LXX. Wacdrog Gaadeons. The Chal- 
dec renders it, ‘ There sha)] be trans- 
ferred to thee the wealth of the west’ 
(Nang “nty). The Hebrew word vot 
properly denotes a noise or sound; as 
of rain, of the raging of the ocean, or ot 
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6 The multitude of camels shall | Sheba 4 shall come: they shall bring 


eover thee, the dromedaries of 
Midian ¢and Ephah ; all they from 


@ Ge.25,4,13, 


a multitude of men. Then it denotes 
a multitude or crowd of men itself (Isa. 
xiii. 4; xxxiii. 3; Dan. x. 6); a host 
or army (Judg.iv. 7; Dan, xi. 11-13); 
a multitude of waters (Jer. x. 13; li. 16). 
Tt then denotes a multitude of posses- 
sions; a vast amount of wealth (Ps. 
xxxvil, 16; Eccl. vy. 9). Here it may 
refer either to the multitude of the 
people that dwelt on the islands of the 
sea, or to their wealth that would be 
brought and devoted to Zion. As vari- 
ous kinds of property are immediately 
specified, it seems most natural to refer 
it to that; and then the idea is, that 
the wealth possessed by lands beyond 
the sea, or surrounded by the sea, would 
be devoted to the church of God. It 
will be remembered, that nearly all the 
wealth that was imported by Solomon 
and others to Judea came from beyond 
sea, and that it was natural to speak of 
such places as abounding in riches. The 
idea is, that the wealth of all those dis- 
tant lands would be consecrated to the 
church—an idea denoting its great pros- 
perity and glory when all lands should 
come under the influence of the truth. 
4] Shall be converted. Heb. ‘Shall be 
turned.’ Instead of being employed in 
idolatry and sin; in purposes of pleasure 
and mere magnificence, it shall be turned 
to a different purpose. §[ The forces 
of the Gentiles. Marg. ‘wealth.’ The 
margin has undoubtedly the correct 
interpretation. ‘lhe word here used 
(bon, constr. 5“), usually, indeed, de- 
notes strength, might, valour ; an army, 
forces, host; but it also means riches, 
wealth (Ge. xxiv. 29; Deut. viii. 17, 15; 
Ruth iv. 11; Jobxx.15). The LXX. 
renders the passage, ‘'The riches of the 
sea, and of the nations, and of the peo- 
ple will come over to thee.’ The sense 
is, that the wealth of the heathen world 
would be consecrated to the service of 
the church. ‘To some extent, this has 
been the case. No small part of the 
great wealth of the Roman empire was 
devoted to the service of the Christian 
church; and the wealth of what was 


gold “and incense: and they shall 
show forth the praises of the Lorn. 


5 Ps,72.10, ¢ Mat.2.11, 


then Pagan Europe, and of what was 
then Pagan and unknown America, has 
been, to a considerable extent, devoted 
to the Redeemer. The time will come 
when the wealth of India, of China, of 
Africa, and of the entire world, shall be 
devoted to the service of God, in a man- 
ner far more decided than has yet oc- 
curred in the most favoured Christian 
lands. 

6. The multitude of camels. Lowth 
renders this, ‘ An inundation of camels.’ 
The Hebrew word properly denotes an 
inundation or overflowing of waters, but 
it isnot improperly applied to a numer- 
ous caravan or company of animais. 
The camel is a well-known useful ani- 
mal that constitutes the principal beast 
of burden in Arabia, and that may, in- 
deed, be said to constitute its wealth. 
It is frequently spoken of as ‘the ship 
of the desert.’ ‘The description here is 
strictly applicable to Arabia ; and, un- 
doubtedly, the prophet meant to say, 
that that country would be blessed with 
the true religion, and that her mer- 
chandise and wealth would become tri- 
butary to the church of God. {J Shall 
cover thee. Shall come in such mul- 
titudes as to fill thee, and to be spread 
out all over thee. Thus we speak of a 
land being covered with flocks and herds. 
4] The dromedaries. ‘The dromedary 


DROMEDARY (Camelus Dromedurius}, 


is a species of camel that is found prin- 
cipally in Arabia, with one bunch or 
protuberance on its back, in distinction 
from the Bactrian camel, which has two 
bunches (Webster). ‘ It is found,’ says 
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Dr. Shaw, ‘in Barbary, though much 
more rarely there than in the Levant. 
Tt is chiefly remarkable for its pro- 
digious swiftness; the Arabs affirming 
that it will run over as much ground in 
one day as one of their best horses will 
perform in eight or ten. The Shiekh, 
who conducted us to Mount Sinai rode 
upon a camel of this kind, and would 
frequently divert us with an instance of 
its great abilities. For he would depart 
from our caravan, reconnoitre another 
just in view, and return to us again in 
Jess than a quarter of an hour. It dif- 
fereth from the common camel in being 
of a finer and rounder shape, and in 
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BACTRIAN CAMEL (Camelus Bactrianus). 


having on its back a lesser bunch or 
protuberance.’ — (Shaw’s Travels, p. 
240.) Hence, in Jer. ii. 23, the pro- 
phet speaks of the ‘swift dromedary.’ 
The idea here is, that these fleet ani- 
mals, so valuable to the inhabitants of 
Arabia, would come bringing their mer- 
chandise for the service of the church 
of God; that is, the wealth of Midian 
and Ephah would be devoted to him. 
{ Midian. Midian was the fourth son 
of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2), 
and was the father of the Midianites. 
The Midianites are frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures (Gen, xxxvii. 
28-36; Num. xxv. 17; xxxi. 2; Judg. 
vi. 7-16; vii. 23, 25, et al.) As early 
as the time of Jacob they were em- 
ployed in traffic, and were associated 
with the Ishmaelites in this business, for 
it was to a company of these men that 
Joseph was sold by his brethren (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28). ‘ The original and appro- 
priate district of the Midianites seems 
to have been on the east side of the 
Elanitic branch of the Red Sea, where 
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the Arabian geographers place the city 
of Madian. But they appear to have 
spread themselves northward, probably 
along the desert coast of Mount Seir, 
to tlie vicinity of the Moabites; and on 
the other side, also, they covered a ter- 
ritory extending to the neighbourhood 
of Mount Sinai.’—(Robinson’s Calmet.) 
Generally, the names Midianites and 
Ishmaelites seem to have been nearly 
synonymous. {{ Hphah. Ephah was 
the eldest son of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4), 
and dwelt in Arabia Petreea, and gave 
name to the city of Ephah, called here 
by the LXX. Ta:gé (Gepha). This 
city, and the small extent of country 
around it, constituted a part of Midian 
on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
to which the territories of Midian ex- 
tended. It abounded in dromedaries 
and camels (Judg. vi. 6). (J All they 
goaes Sheba shallcome. Sheba is cele- 

rated in the Scriptures chiefly as the 
place whence the Queen of that country 
came to visit Solomon (1 Kings x. 1; 
2 Chron. ix. 1). That it abounded in 
wealth, may be inferred from the train 
which accompanied her, and from the 
presents with which she came to Solo- 
mon. ‘And she came to Jerusalem 
with a very great train, with camels 
that bare spices, and much fine gold, 
and precious stones’ (1 Kings x. 2). 
Whether it was the same country as 
Seba has been a matter of uncertainty 
(comp. Notes on ch. xliii. 3). It is 
elsewhere (Ps. Ixxii. 10) mentioned as 
a place from whence presents should be 
brought to Solomon— 


The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents ; 
The kings of Sheba and Seha shall offer gifts. 


Tt is usually mentioned as a place in 
which gold and incense abounded. ‘To 
him shall be given the gold of Sheba 
(Ps, Ixx. 15); ‘To what purpose com- 
eth there to me incense from Sheba’ 
(Jer. vi. 20); ‘ The merchants of Sheba 
were thy merchants’ (Ezek. xxvii. 22). 
According to Bruce, it was situated in 
Abyssinia in Ethiopa, and this has been 
the common opinion. It was south of 
Egypt, and the intercourse between 
Sheba and Jerusalem was not difficult; 
and probably a constant traffic was main- 
tained between the two countries. In 
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9 All the flocks of Kedar shall 
he gathered together unto thee, 
the rams of Nebaioth shall minister 


the time of the Mamelukes, befure the 


conquest of Egypt and Arabia by Selim, 
a caravan constantly set out from Abys- 
sinia for Jerusalem (comp. Notes on ch. 
xlvy. 14). Q They shall bring gold and 
incense. ‘That this country abounded 
in incense, see the passages of Scripture 
referred to above. On the meaning of 
the wood ‘incense,’ see Notes on chi. i. 
18, The idea is, that they would bring 
the most valuable productions of their 
country and devote them to God—per- 
haps designed to show that the wealth 
of Africa should yet be consecrated to 
the cause of the true religion. {[ And 
they shall show forth. These distant 
lands shall join in the worship of Jeno- 
YAH. 

7. All the flocks of Kedar. On the 
word ‘ Kedar,’ see Notes on ch. xxi. 16. 
The Kedarenians were a wandering tribe 
that frequently changed their residence, 
though it is probable they usually dwelt 
in the south part of Arabia Deserta, or 
the north of Arabia Petreea. They are 
mentioned as dwelling in beautiful tents 
(Cant. i. 5): ‘Iam black, but comely 
as the tents of Kedar,’ see Ps. exx. 5; 
comp. Isa. xxi. 16, 17; xlii. 11. The 
language here also means that that 
which constituted their principal wealth 
would come and enrich Jerusalem, or 
the church of God. {| Zhe rams of 
Nebaioth. Nebaioth was also a son of 
Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chron. i. 29), 
and was the father of the Nabatheans. 
They were a people of Arabia Petraa, 
and lived principally by plunder, trade, 
and the keeping of flocks. The coun- 
try of Nabathea extended, it is supposed, 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, 
and embraced Petra, the capital of 
Arabia Deserta, and also Medaba. It 
is not possible, however, to fix the exact 
boundaries of the varions tribes of Ara- 
bians. The general idea is, that their 
most valuable possessions would be de- 
voted to God. J Shall minister unto 
thee. That is, by coming up as an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice on the altar. {] They 
shall come up with acceptance on mine 
altar. Itis by no means necessary to 
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unto thee: they shall come up with 
acceptance on mine altar, and I 
will ¢glorify the house of my glory. 


@ Hag.2.7,9. 


understand this literally. The Jews 


were accustomed to express their ideas 
of worship by sacrifices, and the prophet 
naturally employed that language. The 
sense is, that the conversion of the 
wandering tribes of Arabia would be as 
certain and as signal as if the numerous 
flocks of Kedar and Nebaioth should be 
devoted to Jeuovan in sacrifice. All 
that was valuable there would be em- 
ployed in his service; the people would 
come with their most precious offerings 
and consecrate them to God. It is evi- 
dent that this remains to be fulfilled. 
Paul, indeed, preached in Arabia (Gal. 
i. 17); and, doubtless, there were some 
conversions to Christianity there. But, 
as a people, they never have been con- 
verted to the true God; and in all 
ages they have been the victims of either 
idolatry or superstition. The time will 
come, however, when Arabia, so inter- 
esting as settled by the descendants of 
Abraham; so interesting in the bold, 
active, and energetic character of its 
tribes; so interesting as using a lan- 
guage that is one of the most refined and 
far-spoken of the earth; and so inter- 
esting as being, in some parts at least, 
among the most fertile and beautiful of 
the earth, shall be converted to God. 
Probably the most balmy, pure, and 
pleasant climate of the world is the 
southern part of Arabia Felix— the 
country of Yemen ; and when the Arabs 
shall bring their energy of character to 
the service of the true God, and the 
gospel shall be preached in their lan- 
guage to all their tribes, no one can 
predict the effect which this shall have 
on the entire conversion of the world. 
{ And I will glorify. I will honour 
my glorious house, 7.¢., the temple. 
Lowth, ‘ And my beauteous house I will 
yet beautify.’ The idea is, that he 
would adorn the temple by bringing the 
distant nations, with their most valu- 
able possessions, to worship there. That 
is, the true religion would yet appear 
glorious when the nation should ac- 
knowledge it and submit to its require- 
ments. 
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8 Who are these that fly as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows ? 

9 Surely the isles «shall wait for 
ne, and the ships of Tarshish first, 


@ ch.42,4. 


8. Who are these that fly as a cloud ? 
Tn multitudes so numerous, that they 
appear as a dense cloud. The prophet, 
in vision, sees a vast multitude coming 
to Jerusalem, or hastening to embrace 
the true religion—so numerous as to 
excite surprise, and to Jead to the ques- 
tion, Who can they be ? (comp. ch. xlix. 
21.) Jt is not uncommon to compare 
a multitude of persons toacloud. Thus 
Livy (xxxv. 40), Rew contra peditun 
equitumague nubes jactat. Thus in Heb. 
xii. 1, the number of witnesses who are 
said to encompass Christians is com- 
pared toa cloud (viges waprigas). So 
Virgil (Geor. iv. 60) compares a swarm 
of bees to a cloud—obscuramque trahi 
vento mirabere nubem. The Chaldce 
understands this of swift clouds, and 
takes the point of the comparison to be 
the velocity with which they would 
come. ‘Who are these that come pub- 
licly ("b93) as swift clouds ?? But the 
comparison relates probably to the num- 
ber, rather than to the swiftness with 
which they would come. Converts would 
be multiplied in such numbers, that they 
would seem to be like dense clouds mak- 
ing their way to Zion. This strikingly 
expresses the fact of the numerous con- 
versions among the Gentiles, and is a 
most beautiful description of a revival 
of religion. {[ And as the doves to their 
windows. Lowth renders this, ‘ Like 
doves upon the wing’—supposing with 
Toubigant, that there is a slight error 
in the IIcbrew text. The LXX. ren- 
der it, Eby veovois—* With their young.’ 
But the true idea is contained in the 
common version. Doves fly to their 
houses, or to their windows, in an ap- 
proaching storm. In like manner con- 
verts would hasten to Zion from the 
heathen world. They would come in 
great numbers, and would feel that if 
there they would be safe. Morier, in 
lis Second Journey, p. 140, has well 
illustrated this passage—‘ In the en- 
virons of the city’ [Ispahan], says he, 
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to bring thy sons from far, their 
silver ?and their gold with them, 
unto the name of the Lorp thy 
God, and to the Holy One of Israel, 
because he hath glorified thee. 


8 Ps,68,30,31; Zee.14.14, 


‘to the westward, near Zainderood, are 
many pigeon-houses, erected at a dis- 
tance from habitations, for the pur- 
pose of collecting pigeon’s dung for 
manure: They are large, round towers, 
rather broader at the bottom than at 
the top, crowned by conical spiracles, 
through which the pigeons descend. 
Their interior resembles a honey-comb, 
pierced with a thousand holes, each of 
which forms a snug retreat for a nest: 
The extraordinary flights of pigeons 
which I have seen upon one of these 
buildings affords, perhaps, a good illus- 
tration of Isa. Ix. 8. Their great num- 
bers, and the compactness of their mass, 
literally looked like a cloud at a dis- 
tance, and obscured the sun in their 
passage.’ The prediction here has al- 
ready, in part at least, been fulfilled. 
The rapid conversions in the time of 
the apostles accorded with this predic- 
tion. In numerous revivals of religion, 
also, has there been a fulfilment of it; 
and we are yet to anticipate a far more 
striking and glorious completion of it 
in the conversion of the heathen world 
to the Christian faith. 

9. Surely the isles. On the meaning 
of the word ‘ isles’ in Isaiah, see Notes 
onch. xli. 1. QJ Shall watt for me (see 
Notes on ch. xli. 4). J And the ships 
of Tarshish (see Notes on ch. ii. 16). 
The main idea here is clear. These 
ships were the principal vessels known 
to the Iebrews as employed in foreign 
commerce, and the prophet employs the 
name to denote ships in general that 
sailed to distant ports. ‘They will be 
employed in importing the most valu- 
able productions of distant climes to 
Zion, and in collecting those who should 
be converted to God; that is, the com- 
merce of the world would be made tri- 
butary to religion, and the ships that 
sail to distant lands would be employed 
in advancing the cause of salvation. 
q First. Among the first, in the first 
rank; they shall be among the most 
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10 And the sons of strangers 
shall¢ build up thy walls, and their 
kings shall minister unto thee: for 
in’ my wrath I smote thee, but in 
ay favour have I had mercy on 
thee. 


@ Zee.6.15, 


8 ch.57.17. 


active and useful agents in diffusing the 
knowledge of the truth. Twenty-five 
MSS. and the Syriac read it, ‘ As at 
the first.’ Jarchi and Kimchi suppose 
it means, as at the first ; that is, a3 in 
the time of Solomon. But the idea is, 
that the ships which trade to the most 
distant regions will be among the prin- 
cipal instrumentalities employed in the 
conversion of the heathen world to Chris- 
tianity. To some extent this has already 
beendone. ‘TheservantsofGod have been 
borne already to almost every heathen 
land ; and the time may come when it 
shall be deemed an essential object of 
those engaged in foreign commerce to 
diffuse a knowledge of civilization, and 
of the arts of life; of science, and of 
pure religion. | To ed thy sons from 
far. Those who shall be converted 
from distant lands—as if they were to 
come personally and worship at Jeru- 
salem (see Notes on ch. xlix. 22). 
{ Unto the name of the Lorp thy God. 
Lowth renders this, ‘ Because of the 
name.’ So the LXX. Aid vd sve, 
x.¢.a. The ideais, that all this wealth 
would be devoted to Jenovan, and em- 

loyed in his service. {| Because he 
hath glorified thee. He has honoured 
thee by imparting to thee the true re- 
ligion, and making me the means of dif- 
fusing it around the world. 

10. And the sons of strangers. They 
who have been devoted to a foreign and 
a false religion shall become devoted to 
the true religion, and engage in the 
service of the true God. {] Shall build 
up thy walls. Jerusalem is represented 
as a ruined city. Her walls had been 
thrown down, and were lying prostrate. 
In restoring her to her former magni- 
ficence, strangers and foreigners would 
lend their cheerful aid. The idea is, 
that they would become tributary to 
the church, and esteem it a privilege to 
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11 Therefore thy gates shall be 
open “continually: they shall not 
be shut day nor night; that men 
may bring unto thee the forces of 
the Gentiles, and that their kings 
may be brought. 


© Re.21,25, 


interests. {J And their kings (see Notes 


on ch. xlix. 23). QJ For in my wrath I 
smote thee. Referring to the calam- 
ities which he had, from time to time, 
brought on Jerusalem (see ch. lvii. 17). 
¢ But in my favour (see Notes on ch. 
liv. 8). 

11. Therefore thy gates shall be open 
continually. The main idea here is, 
probably, that the accession from the 
heathen world, and the consequent in- 
flux of converts, would be so great, that 
there would be a necessity that the gates 
should never be closed. It is possible, 
also, that the prophet meant to describe 
that time as a period of security and 
peace. The gates of cities were closed 
in time of war, and at night, to guard 
them from danger. But in those times, 
such would be the prevalence of peace, 
and such would be the purposes for 
which the multitude of strangers would 
come from all parts of the world, that 
the gates might be left open, and the 
city unguarded at all times. ‘The sense 
is—1. That there will be immense mul- 
titudes that shall enter tho true church 
from the heathen world. 2. That the 
gospel will be constantly and wnceas- 
ingly offered to men. The doors of 
the church shall at no time be closed. 
By day and by night, at all seasons 
and in all places, men may come and 
obtain salvation. None shall be ex- 
cludea because the gates shall be closed 
upon them; none because they are 
strangers and have come from distant 
lands; none because there will be no 
room; none because the conflux shall be 
so great that the provisions of mercy 
will be exhausted. 98. It will be a time 
of safety when the world shall be brought 
under the influence and the dominion 
of the Prince of Peace. There will be 
no need of closing the gates of cities, or 
of building walls around them. There 


be engaged in any service, however la-| will be no need to guard against hostile 
borious, that would promote its best' armies or the intrusions of hordes of 
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12 For the nation and kingdom 


that will not serve thee shall perish ; 


banditti. 
guarding against the fraud, oppressions, 
and dishonest arts of other men. 
the principles of the true religion every- 
where prevailed, there would be no need 
of walls to cities, or gates, or bars; no 
need of ramparts, of ships of war, and 
of fortifications; no need of bolts and 
locks and iron chests to guard our pro- 
perty. No true Christian needs to 
guard himself or his property against 
another true Christian. No lock, no bolt, 
no wall, no gate, no iron safe has been 
made in order to guard against a man 
whois the sincere friend of the Redeemer. 
They are made to guard against wicked 
men; and when universal truth and 
righteousness prevail, they may be suf- 
fered to rust and rot for want of use. 
Should the principles of Christianity 
be everywhere diffused, the walls of all 
cities might be suffered to fall down; 
their ga:es to stand open till they should 
decay; ships of war to lie in the dock 
till they should sink to the bottom ; forts 
and fleets to be dismantled; and the 
whole business of making locks and 
shackles, and of building prisons and 
manutacturing instruments of war, 
would come to an end. {J Zhat men 
may bring unto thee. So many shall 
be coming with the wealth of the Gen- 
tiles, that the gates shall be continu- 
ally open. {| Zhe forces of the Gentiles. 
‘The wealth of the heathen (see Notes 
onver.5). [| And that their kings may 
be brought. Lowth renders this, ‘ That 
their kings may come pompously at- 
tended.’ Noyes, ‘ May come with their 
retinues.’ The Chaldee renders it, 
‘And their kings be brought bound,’ 
or in chains. But the Hebrew word 
used here (n3573) denotes simply that 
they would be led or conducted in any 
way; and the idea is, that they would 
be induced, by the force of truth, to 
come and devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of God. They might be expected, 
indeed, to come, as Lowth says, pomp- 
ously attended, but this idea is not in 
the Hebrew text. 

12, For the nation and kingdom. 


Perhaps this is given as a reason for 
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There will be no need of} what is said in the previous verse—that 
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yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted. 


kings and their subjects should come to 
Zion and embrace the true religion, be- 
cause if it were not done they would 
perish. This is certainly one reason why 
sinners hasten to embrace the Saviour ; 
and when this truth becomes deeply 
impressed on a community, it is one of 
the means of a revival of religion. An 
apprehension of danger; a certain an- 
ticipation of ruin if the gospel is not 
embraced ; a conviction that ‘there is 
salvation in no other,’ is often a means 
of leading men to seek the Saviour. 
{ That will not serve thee. That will 
not become the servant of the church of 
God :—that is, that will not promote its 
interests, obey its laws, and maintain 
the true religion. {Shall perish. This 
is applied particularly here toa ‘nation’ 
and a ‘kingdom.’ ‘The idea is, that 
no nation can flourish that does not 
obey the law of God, or where the wor- 
ship of the true God is not maintained. 
{listory is full of affecting illustrations 
of this. The ancient republics and 
kingdoms fell because they had not the 
true religion. The kingdoms of Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Macedonia, and Egypt; 
the Roman empire, and all the ancient 
monarchies and republics, soon fell to 
ruin because they had not the salutary 
restraints of the true religion, and lacked 
the protection of the true God. France 
cast off the government of God in the 
Revolution, and was drenched in blood. 
Tt is a maxim of universal truth, that 
the nation which does not admit the in- 
fluence of the laws and the government 
of God must be destroyed. No empire 
is strong enough to wage successful war 
with the great Jzwovau; and sooner or 
later, notwithstanding all that human 
policy can do, corruption, sensuality, 
luxury, pride, and far-spreading vice, 
wil] expose a nation to his displeasure, 
and bring down the heavy arm of his 
vengeance. ‘There is no truth of more 
vital interest to éiis nation (America) 
than this; no declaration in any an- 
cient writing expressive of the course 
of events in this world, that hangs with 
more portentous interest over this re- 
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13 The giory of Lebanon ¢ shall 
come unto thee, the fir-tree, the 
nine-tree, and the box together, to 
Ceautify bthe place of my sanc- 
tuary; and I will make the place 
of my feet ¢ glorious. 


14 The sons also of them that. 
@ #10.14.6,7. 3 Ps.96.6. © Ps,132.7, 


public, than that ‘rie NATION THAT WILL 
NoT SERVE GOD SHALL PERISH. AS a 
nation, we have nothing else to depend 
on but onr public virtue, our intelligence, 
our respect for the laws of Heaven. Our 
defence is not to be in standing armies 
—but in God, as our living and ever- 
watchful protector and friend. Our 
hope is not in a vast navy, in strong 
ramparts, in frowning battlements, but 
in the favour of the Most High. No 
martial array, no strong fortresses, no 
line-of-battle-ships, can save a nation 
that has cast off the government of God, 
and that isdistinguished for the violation 
of treaties and for oppression, bribery, 
and corruption. The nation that vio- 
lates the Sabbath; that tramples on the 
rights of unoffending men and women ; 
that disregards the most solemn com- 
pacts; and that voluntarily opens upon 
itself the floodgates of infidelity and 
vice, must expect to meet with the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. And it is 
as true of an individual as it is of a 
nation. Of any human or angelic be- 
ing ; of any association or combination 
of men or angels that does not obey 
God, it is true that they shall be utterly 
destroyed. 

13. The glory of Lebanon. The 
‘glory of Lebanon,’ here means the 
trees that grew on Lebanon (see Notes 
on ch, xxxv. 2). §f Shall come unto 
thee. ‘That is, thy beauty and glory will 
be as great as if those valuable trees 
were brought and planted around the 
temple. G The fir-tree (see Notes on 
eh. xli. 19; 1v.18). GF The box (see also 
Notes on ch. xli. 19). {| To beautify 
the place of my sanctuary. ‘The site 
of the temple, as if they were planted 
around it, and as if the magnificence 
of Lebanon was transferred there at 
once. ‘The idea is, that the most valu- 
able and glorious objects in distant na- 
tions would be consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the true God. J And J will 
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afflicted thee shall come bending 
unto thee; and all they that de- 
spised thee shall ¢bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet ; and 
they shall call thee, The city of the 
Lorp, The Zion ¢of the oly One 


of Israel. 


@ Re.3.9. © He.12.22, 


make the place of my feet glorious. 


Lowth renders this, ‘I will glorify the 
place whereon I rest my feet;’ and he 
supposes that the ark is meant as the 
place on which God rested his feet as a 
footstool. In support of this, he appeals 
to Ps. xcix. 5, ‘Worship at his footstool ;’ 
and 1 Chron. xxviii. 2. So Rosenmiil- 
ler understands it, and appeals further 
to Ps. exxxii. 7. Doubtless the main 
idea is, that the temple was regarded 
as the sacred dwelling-place of God— 
and that lhe means to say, that every 
place in his temple, even where, to keep 
up the figure, he rested his feet when 
he sat on the throne, would be filled 
with magnificence and glory. 

14. The sons of them that afflicted 
thee. Inthe previous verses the prophet 
had said that strangers and foreigners 
would become tributary to the true re- 
ligion. Ilere, to give variety and inter- 
est to the description, he says, that even 
the descendants of those who had op- 
pressed them would become tributary 
to them, and acknowledge them as 
favoured by Jenovan. J Shall come 
bending unto thee. Shall come to thee 
in a posture of humiliation and respect. 
In regard to the fulfilment of this, wo 
may observe—1. That there was a par- 
tial fulfilment of it in the conquest of 
Babylon. ‘The sons, the descendants 
of those who had destroyed Jerusalem, 
and led the Jews into captivity, were 
constrained to acknowledge them, and, 
under Cyrus, to reconduct them to the 
land of their fathers (see Notes on ch. 
xiv. 1,2). 2. It has often occurred, in 
times of persecution, that the immediate 
descendants of the persecutors, and that 
too by means of the persecution, became 
converted to the true religion, and ac- 
knowledged the God of those whom they 
had persecuted to be the true God. 
3. It often occurs in times when there is 
no open and public persecution. Many 
of those now in the chureh are the chil- 
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15 Whereas thou hast been ¢for-| know that ¢I the Lorp am thy 


saken and hated, so that no man 
went through thee, I will make thee 
an eternal ¢ execllency, a joy of 
many generations. 

16 Thou ¢shalt also suck the 
milk of the Gentiles, and shalt suck 
the breast of kings: and thou shalt 

& Ps.78.60,61. 5 £a.2.4, ¢ Re.3.13, 


dren or descendants of those who had 


been the enemies of the gospel. They 
themselves did all that could be done, 
by their lives and examples, to train up 
their children in opposition to it. But 
the sovereign mercy of God interposed, 
and from such he selected heralds of 
salvation and preachers of righteousness 
to a lost world, or such as should become 
shining lights in the more obscure walks 
of the Christian life. {And all they 
that despised thee. There shall yet 
be a universal acknowledgment of the 
true religion even in those nations that 
have spurned the gospel. This does 
not mean that all who have ever de- 
spised the true religion shall be con- 
verted and saved, but that there shall 
be a universal acknowledgement that it 
is of God, and that the church is under 
his care. See an explanation of this 
sentiment in the Notes on ch. xlv. 23. 
qi Aé the soles of thy feet. In a posture 
of the utmost reverence and submis- 
sion (see Rev. iii. 9; comp. Notes on ch. 
xlix. 28). J And they shall call thee. 
They shall honour thee as the favoured 
of the Lord; as the abode of the true 
God (see ch. ii. 3). Q Zhe Zion, &ec. 
The Zion, or the royal court where the 
holy God that is worshipped in Israel 
dwells. 

15. Whereas thou hast been forsaken. 
IIeb. ‘ Instead of (mmm) thy being for- 
saken,’ i.¢., thy subsequent prosperity 
shall come in the place of thy being 
formerly forsaken. The forsaking here 
refers to the various calamities, perse- 
cutions, and trials, which she had been 
called to endure. { So that no man 
went through thee. When the country 
was desolate and abandoned, so that no 
caravan passed from one part of it to 
another, or made it a thoroughfare in 
going to other lands (comp. Lam. i. 4; 
see Notes on ch. xxxiv. 10). J J will 


Saviour and thy Redeemer, the 
Mighty One of Jacob. 

17 For brass I will bring gold, 
and for iron I will bring silver, and 
for wood brass, and for stones iron: 
I will also make thy officers peace, 
and thine exactors righteousness, 

4 ch.66.11,12. ¢ ch.43.3, £2 Pe.3.13. 


i cas (pe 
make thee an eternal excellency. Lowth, 


‘An everlasting boast.’ Noyes, ‘Glory.’ 
I will make you for ever honoured or 
exalted, so that you shall no more be 
desolate and abased. { A joy of many 
gencrations, A subject of joy from 
generation to generation; 7.¢., one age 
after another. 

16, Thou shalt suck the milk of 
the Gentiles. ‘'his expression means, 
‘Whatever is valuable and rich which 
they possess shall contribute to your 
welfare.’ ‘he idea is the same sub- 
stantially which occurs in the previous 
parts of the chapter, that the riches of 
the heathen world would become tri- 
butary to the advancement of the true 
religion. And thou shalt suck the 
breast of kings. ‘The Chaldee renders 
this, ‘And thou shalt be satisfied with 
the riches of the people, and shalt de- 
light thyself with the spoil of kings.’ 
The phrase to suck the breast of kings 
is unusual ; but tlie sense is simple and 
plain, that kings and their wealth should 
be made to contribute to sustain the 
church. See the sentiment explained 
in the Notes on ch. xlix. 23. {J And 
thou shalt know. By the protection 
which shall be extended to thee, and by 
the accession which shall be made to 
thee, thou shalt have full proof that Jz- 
uovan is thy protector and friend. The 
conversion of the heathen world shall 
demonstrate that Jenovau is the friend 
of his church and people. 

17. For brass I will bring gold. 
This commences the description of the 
happy times when the Gentiles should 
be led to embrace the true religion, and 
when the wealth of the world would be 
consecrated to the service of the true 
God. The idea is, that all things woud 
be changed f.r the better. ‘The goldea 
age should come; and a change from 
the calamitics to which reference had 
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18 Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders ;: for 


been made by the prophet, would take 


lace as great as if, in all purposes of 
fife, gold should be used where brass is 
commonly used ; and silver where iron 
is commonly used; and brass where 
wood is used; and iron where stones are 
used. Calvin supposes, not improbably, 
that allusion is here made to the temple, 
and that, in describing the future glory 
of the church, the prophet says that the 
change would be as glorious as if, in all 
places where brass and iron and wood 
and stone had been used, gold and sil- 
ver and brass and iron should be re- 
spectively used in their places. The 
Chaldee renders this, ‘Instead of the 
brass which they took away from thee, 
O Jerusalem, I will bring gold; and 
instead of the iron I will bring silver ; 
and instead of the wood, brass; and 
instead of the stones, iron.’ Jarchi, 
Kimchi, and Grotius, accord with this 
interpretation. But it is probably de- 
signed asa poetical description of the 
glory of the future age, and of the 
great changes which would take place 
in human society under the influence 
of the gospel. No one can doubt that 
the gospel produces these changes ; and 
that the changes of society caused by 
the gospel are as beautiful and striking 
as though gold and silver should be 
substituted for brass and iron, and brass 
and iron for wood and stone. Such 
changes shall yet take place everywhere 
on the earth; and the world shall yet 
be beautified, enriched, and adorned by 
the prevalence of the true religion. (J 
will also make thy officers peace. Thy 
officers shall be appointed to promote 
peace and shall secure it. The sense 
is, that wars would be ended, and that 
universal concord and harmony would 
prevail in the church under the guidance 
of those appointed to administer to its 
affairs (comp. ch. ii. 4; ix. 6). The 
word ‘ officers,’ here denotes those who 
should be appointed to superintend the 
affairs of the church (from pp pakdd, 
to visit, review, superintend, oversee), 
and refers here to all who should be ap- 
pointed to rule in the church. The 
word itself may be applicable either to 
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thou shalt call thy walls ¢ Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise. 
@ ch.26.1, 


civil magistrates or to the ministers of 


religion. The LXX. render it,” Agyovras 
—‘ Rulers,’ and they translate the pas- 
sage, ‘I will give thy rulers in peace’ 
(iy shown). J And thine exactors. 
They who should exact, or collect tri- 
bute or taxes. The word from which 
the noun here used is derived (93), 


means to urge, impel, drive—hence the 
noun ‘taskmaster ’—igyodidxens (Ex. 
iii, 7; Job iii. 18); then to urge a 
debtor, to exact a debt; then to rule or 
have dominion ; to appoint and exact 
taxes, &c. Here it refers to magis- 
trates, and it means that they would 
be mild and equal in their exactions. 
{| Righteousness. They shall not lay 
unequal or oppressive burdens; they 
shall not oppress in the collection of 
taxes. The idea is, that righteousness 
would prevail in every department of 
the church and the state. 

18. Violence shall no more be heard 
in thy land. This is a most beautiful 
description of the peace and prosperity 
which would prevail in the times of the 
Messiah. If the gospel, in its purity, 
should prevail on earth, there would be 
no more scenes of violence and war. 
The battle-shout would be heard no 
more ; the cry of violence, the clangour 
of arms,would resound no more. The 
pure gospel of the Redeemer has never 
originated one war ; never produced one 
scene of bloodshed ; never once prompted 
to violence and strife. There has been 
no war in any age or in any land which 
the principles of the gospel, if acted on 
by both the contending nations, would 
not have prevented; there have been 
no scenes of bloodshed which would not. 
have been avoided if that had been suf- 
fered to control the heartsof men. Ano 
no one who believes the Bible to be a 
revelation from God, can doubt that the 
time will come when the mad passions 
of kings and nations shall be subdued, 
and when wars shall cease to be known 
except in the melancholy and disgrace- 
ful records of past events (comp. Notes 
on ch. ii. 4). ( Wasting. The waste 
of life and property; the burning of 
cities, towns, and villages; and the de- 
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19 The ¢sun shall be no more thy 
light by day ; neither for brightness 
shall the moon give light unto thee: 
but the Lorp shall be unto thee an 
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20 Thy sunshall nomoregodown; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw it- 
self: for the Lonp shail be thini 
everlasting light, and the days of 


everlasting light, and thy God thy thy «mourning shall be ended. 


glory. 


solation which spreads over farms and 
plantations on the march of a victorious 
enemy. {j Nor destruction. Ieb."3¥ 
—‘Breaking.’ The breaking or tread- 
ing down caused by the march of a 
triumphant army. { Jn thy borders. 
Within thy bounds or limits. Thy 
whole country shall be peace and pros- 
perity; that is, wherever the gospel shall 
spread there shall be security and peace. 
q] But thou shalt call thy walls Salva- 
tion. Thou shalt live securely within 
thy walls, and shalt speak of them as 
furnishing protection orsalvation. ‘The 
time will come when the church shall 
have no reason to apprehend danger 
from abroad, and when all shali be peace 
within. ( And thy gates Praise. Be- 
cause, says Grotius, those who are ap- 
pointed to watch at their gates shall 
announce the approach of no enemy, 
but shall, with the highest security, 
celebrate the praises of God. Praise 
would be celebrated in all the places of 
public concourse, and perfect protection 
would be ascribed to all her walls ; that 
is, in the church there would be entire 
security, and everywhere the praises of 
God would be celebrated. 

19. Lhe sun shall be no more. A 
similar expression denoting the great 
prosperity and happiness of the church, 
occurs in ch. xxx. 26 (see Notes on that 
place). The language here is excced- 
ingly beautiful, and the idea is plain. It 
is designed to foretell the great glory 
which would exist in the church under 
the Messiah; a glory compared with 
which all that is furnished by the sun, 
moon, and stars, would be as nothing. 
Expressions similar to this, and probably 
derived from this, are used by John in 
describing the glory of heaven. ‘ And 
the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine in it ; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof’ (Rev. xxi. 23). ‘And 
there shall be no night there ; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun ; 


@ Re,21.23; 22.5, & Zec.9.5, ¢ Re.21.4, 


for the Lord God giveth them light’ 


(Rev. xxii. 5). The idea is, the light 
and beauty of truth would be so great ; 


the Divine perfections shine forth so 
illustriously under the gospel, that the 
eye would be attracted to that light as 
superior to all the natural splendour of 
the sun and moon. All the wonders and 
beautics of the natural world would be 
lost in the superior brightness that would 
shine inthe moral workl. ( Neither for 
brightness. In order to give light ; or, 
with her brightness she shall not shine 
on the night. 9 Shall the moon give 
light unto thee. The beauty of the moon 
shall be lost in the superior effulgence 
of the rays of truth. QJ Bué the Lory 
shall be unto thee. We will furnish a 
revelation that will disclose far more of 
his perfections and his glory, and that 
will be far more valuable to thee as a 
i and guide, than all the splendour 
of the heavenly bodies. {J And thy God 
thy ylory. The honour of the eburch 
shall be that it has the true God for its 
protector. Tts joys shall be found, not 
in the objects of naturc—the beauty of 
created things—but in the glory of tlie 
Divine perfections, and in the laws and 
plans of the Redeemer. ITlis name, his 
attributes, his laws, his protecting care, 
constitute her main glory. It is an 
honour to the church to have such a 
God and Redeemer ; an honour to share 
his favour, and to be under his ever- 
watchful eye. ‘Lhe glory of the church 
is not her wealth, her numbers, her in- 
fluence, nor the rank and talent of hei 
ministers and members ; it is the char- 
acter of her sovereign Jord, and in his 
perfections it is right that she should 
exult and rejoice. 

20. Thy sun shall no more go down. 
There shall be no total and long night 
of calamity, error, and sin. ‘This is 
designed to describe the flourishing and 
glorious state of the church. It, of 
course, does not mean that there should 
be no times of calamity, no period of 
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21 Thy people also shall be all! planting, ¢the work fof my hands, 
richteous :¢ they shall inherit the] that I may be glorified. 


. c ° dof @ ch.4.3; Re.21.27. 5 BMat.5.3, 
land for ever, ¢the branch ¢of my Pe a 


¢ ch.62,4, 
SJ Ep.2.10. 


ignorance, no scenes of persecution ; but | cerely that it may soon come, when the 
it means that there should not be total] Sun of righteousness, in the fulness of 
night. Truth should reign on the earth, | his glory, shall ascend to the meridian, 
and there never would be a time when| and stand there without one obscuring 
the light of salvation would be extinct. | cloud, and pour the splendour of the 
There never would be a time like that; noontide beams all over a darkened 
when Jerusalem was wholly destroyed, ! world. Some of the ideas in this chap- 
and a long total night came over the: ter, descriptive of the glorious times of 
land. ‘There never would be a time| the gospel, have been beautifully versi- 


when the Sun of righteousness would; fied by Pope in his Messiah :-— 


not shine, or when the world would be 
wholly deprived of the illumination of 
his beams, The church would be perpet- 
ual. It would live through all changes, 


snd survive all revolutions, and’ to the 1 


Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See x long race thy spacious courts adorn; 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

n crowding ranks on every side arise, 
emanding life, impatient tor the skies! 


cud of time the light of salvation would | See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 


shine upon a darkened world. 


Since | Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend: 


the Messiah came, the light of revela- | Sce 1 bright altars throng’d with prostrate 
; “ni holly wi aw sis, 

tion has never been wholly withdrawn | ang heap'd with products of Saban springs ! 
from the world, nor has there been a| For thee Idumea’s spicy forests blow, 


period in which total and absolute night 
has come over all the church of God. 
But the prophet, probably, referred to! 
far more glorious times than have yet: 
ocenrred. ‘I'he period is coming when’ 
the Jight of salvation will shine upon, 
the earth with unclouded and universal 
splendour, as if the sun having ascended ' 
to the meridian should stand there in a 


And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow ; 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 


; And break upon them in a flood of day ! 


No more the rising sun shall gild the morn, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

oes. thy courts; the light himself shall 
shine 

Reveal’, and God’s eternal day he thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks tall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 


hlaze of glory age after age ; when there But fix’d his word, his saving power remains ; 
still be no alternation of day and night ; | Thy realm for ever lasts, thine own Messiah 


when the light shall not be obscured by 
clouds; and when there shall be noeclipse 


reigns ! 


21. Thy people also shall be all righ- 


of his glory. {| Neither shall thy moon. | teous (see Notes on ch. iv. 2). J They 
This language is poctic, and means that | shall inherit the land for ever (see Notes 


there would be no such obscurity in the 
church as there would be in the world 
suguld the sun and moon be withdrawn. 
Light and beauty unobscured would fill 
the whole heavens, and the darkness of 
night would be henceforward unknown. 
& Withdraw itself. Ueb. sox2—‘ Be col- 
lected,’ that is, shall not he withdrawn, 
orshall notwane, The LN X, Obs txasibes 
— Shall not be eclipsed,” or sheath ait 
bil, G Lhe days of thy mourning (see 
Notes on eh, xxv. 8). The description 
here, therefore, is one of great glory and 
happiness in the church. That period 
will vet arrive; and no friend of God 
and of the happiness of man can think 
of that time without praying most sin- 


on ch. xlix. 8; Jiv. 3; comp. ch. Ixv. 9; 
Matt. v. 5). 4 The branch of my plant- 
ing. On the meaning of the word branch, 
see Notes on ch. xi. 1; xiv. 19. IHere 
it meaus a scion or shoot which JzHovan 
had planted, and which had sprung up 
under his culture. Grotius supposes it 
means posterity. The idea seems to be, 
that they would inherit the Jand and all 
which would grow up under the culture 
of the hand of Jenovau. J Zhe work 
of my hands, The language here is 
taken from the cultivation of the Jand 
of Canaan; but the sense is, that the 
church would inherit all that God had 
done for its welfare. Applied to the work 
of redemption, it means that the result 
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22 A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong 
nation: I the Lorp will hasten it 
in his time, 


CHAPTER LXT. 


ANALYSIS, 


Tris chapter, in its design and structure, is 
intimately connected with the preceding. That 
it refers to the Messiah will be shown in the 
Notes on ver. 1-3, and the main scope and design 
of the chapter is to show some of the glorious 
results of his coming, 


of all the labours, self-denials, and sacri- 
fices of the Redeemer, become the in- 
heritance of the church. ‘The comforts, 
joys, hopes, consolations of his people are 
the fruit of his self-denial, ‘ the work of 
his hands,’ and they are permitted to 
enjoy it all—as if God should cultivatea 
fruitful field and give the avails entirely 
tothem. ¥ That J may be glorified (see 
ch. xlix. 3; xi. 3; Notes on ch. xlii. 8; 
xliii. 7). God would be glorified in hav- 
ing made so ample provision for their 
welfare, and in their being made happy 
by him. He is always glorified when 
others enjoy the fruits of his benevolence, 
and when they are made pure and happy 
as the result of his purposes and plans. 

22. A little one shall become a thou- 
sand. There shal] be a great increase, 
as if one, and that the smallest, should 
be multiplied to a thousand. The idca 
is, that the people, then small in num- 
ber, would be greatly increased by the 
accession of the Gentile world. Lowth 
and Noyes render this, ‘ The little one.’ 
Grotius, ‘ The least one.’ So the LXX. 
O Gruyioerds. YT the Lonv will hasten 
itin his time. Noyes,‘ Its time.’ Lowth, 
‘Due time.’ LXX. ‘I will do it in the 
proper time’ (xera xasodv). ‘The sense 
is, that this would be done at the 
proper time—called, in Gal. iv. 4, ‘the 
fulness of time.’ There was a pro- 
per season when this was to be accom- 
plished. There were important pre- 
parations to be made before it could be 
done. ‘The nations, under the Divine 
arrangement, were to be put into a pro- 
per position to receive the Messiah. He 
was not to como until—1. The experi- 
ment had been fairly made to show how 
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The chapter may be regarded as divided inte 
the following parts, namely :— 

I. The public address or proclamation of the 
Messiah, stating the design for which he had 
been appointed to his office, and the consolatory 
nature of his meseage (I-3). 

II. The happy effects and privileges of hig 
coming (4-9), 1. The effects of his coming in 
restoring the old wastes, and in building up the 
long-fallen ruins (4, 5). (1.) The aid of others 
would be called in for this. (2.) The sons of 
foreirners would become tributary to them, and 
feed their flocks and plough their fields, and dress 
their vines—that is, the heathen world would 
become subject tothe church. 2. The privileges 


weak and feeble man was without a re- 
velation—to show that philosophy, and 
learning, and the policy of statesmen, 
could do nothing effectual for the salva- 
tion of men. 2. He was not to come until 
the world should be at peace, and unti] 
there would be facilities for the rapid 
propagation of religion in all lands. 3. 
Nor was he to come until all that had 
been said in prophecy should be fulfilled 
— until all the circumstances should 
combine, which had been foretold as 
favourable to the introduction of the 
reign of the Messiah. But when that 
period should arrive, then the Logp 
would ‘hasten’ it. There would be no 
unnecessary delay ; none which the cir- 
cumstances of the case did not call for. 
So it will be in the universal spread of 
the gospel referred to in this chapter. 
When the world shall be moulded into a 
proper state to welcome it; when the 
nations are prepared to receive it and 
profit by it ; then the universal propaga- 
tion shall be hastened, and a nation shall 
be born in a day (see Notes on ch. Ixvi. 
8). Meantime, for the coming of that 
day we should pray and labour. By the 
diffusion of truth; by schools; by the 
spread of the Bible; by preaching ; by 
the translation of the Word of (iad into 
every language ; byestabli-hing the press 
in all the strong points of Pagan influ- 
ence ; by placing missionaries in all the 
holds of power in the heathen world ; 
and by training up many to enter into 
the harvest, the Christian world should 
prepare for the universal conversion of 
the world to God. In due time it shail be 
hastened, and ‘ he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry’ (eb. x. 37). 
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wiich would result from his coming (6-9). (1.) 
dbsolutely. They would be named friends of 
God, and enjoy the wealth of the heathen world. 
2.) Comparatively. Their state would he far 
aiore than a recompence for all they had suf- 
fered. (3.) In the honour which would be 


put upon them. Their name would be known 
abroad, and their children be honoured as the 
blessed of the Lord. 

IIT. The occasion of rejoicing which the church 
would have in this (10,11), 1. In the beauty and 
honour with which she would be clothed. 2. Inthe 
alndant inercase of righteousness and purity. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

1. The Spirit of the Lord Gov, Ieb. 
The Spirit of the Lord Jeuovan.’ The 
Cnaldee renders this, ‘The prophet said, 
the spirit of prophecy from the presence 
of Jzuovan God is upon me.’ The 
Syriac, ‘'The Spirit of the Lord God.’ 
The LXX. Ovdpe Kogioun— The Spirit 
of the Lord,’ omitting the word adonat 
(22°8). So Luke quotes it in ch. iv. 18. 


Tat this refers to the Messiah is abund- 
antly proved by the fact that the Lord 
Jesus expressly applied it to himself 
(see Lukeiv. 21). Rosenmiller, Gesenius, 
and some others, suppose that it refers to 
Isaiah himself, and that the idea is, that 
the prophet proclaims his commission 
as authorized to administer consolation 
to the suffering exiles in Babylon. It 
cannot be denied that the language is 
such as may be applied in a subordinate 
sense to the office of the prophet, aud 
that the work of the Redeemer is here 
described in terms derived from the con- 
solation and deliverance afiurded to the 


long-suffering exiles. Sut in a much 
higher sense it refers to the Messiah, 
and received an entire completion only 
as applied to him and to his work. Even 
Grotius, who has been said to ‘find Christ 
nowhere inthe Old ‘Testament,’ remarks, 
‘Isaiah here speaks of himself, as the 
Chaldee observes ; but in him we see not 
an obscure image of Christ.’ Applied to 
the Redeemer, it refers to the time when, 
having been baptized and sct apart to 
the work of the Mediatorial office, he 
began publicly to preach (see Luke iv. 
21). ‘The phrase ‘ the Spirit of Jzuovan 
is upon me,’ refers to the fact that he 
had been publicly consecrated to his work 
by the Holy Spirit descending on him 
at his baptism (Matt. iii. 16; John i. 


ISAIAH. 


(B.C. 690, 

HE ¢ §Spirit of the Lord Gop is 

upon me; 4 because the Lorn 
hath “anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek: he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, 4to proclaim liberty ¢ to 
the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are fbound; 


@ Lu.4,16-21, 3 Jn.1.32; 3.94, 
© Ps.45.7. @ 1Ps.147.3. 
6 Jn.3.32,6, SJ Ro.7,23-25, 


32), and that the Sjirit of God had been 


imparted to him ‘without measure’ to 
endow him for his great office (John iii. 
34; see Notes on ch. xi. 2). | Because 
the Lorp hath anointed me. The word 
rendered ‘hathanointed’ (nda mashithi), 


is that from which the word Messiah is 
derived (see Notes on ch. xlv.1). Pro- 
phets and kings were set apart to their 
high office, by the ceremony of pouring 
oil on their heads ; and the idea here is 
that God had set apart the Messiah for 
the office which he was to bear, and had 
abundantly endowed him with the graces 
of which the anointing oil was an em- 
biem. ‘The same language is used in 
reference to the Messiah in Ps. xlv. 7 
(comp. Heb. i. 9). {[ Yo preach good 
tidings. On the meaning of the word 
("wB) here rendered ‘to preach good 
tidings,’ sce Notes on ch. lii. 7. ‘The 
LXX. render it, Elayytaicacdas— ‘l'o 
evangelize,’ to preach the gospel. {] Unto 
the meek. ‘The word rendcred ‘ meek ' 
(a2 ) properly denotes the afflicted, 
the distressed, the needy. The word 
‘meek’ means those who are patient in 
the reception of injuries, and stands op- 
posed torevengeiul and irascible. This 
is by no means the sense of the word 
here. It refers to those who were borne 
down by calamity in any form, and 
would be particularly applicable to those 
who had been sighing in a long captivity 
in Babylon. It is not improperly ren- 
dered by the LXX. by the word rrayors, 
‘poor,’ and in like manner by Luke (iv. 
18); and the idea is, that the Redeemer 
came to bring a joyful message to those 
who were oppressed and borne down by 
the evils of poverty and calamity (comp 
Matt. xi. 5). {| 70 bind up the broceit- 
hearted (see Notes on ch. i. 6). The 
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broken-hearted are those who are deeply 
afflicted and distressed on any account. 
It may be either on account of their 
sins, or of captivity and oppression, or 
of the loss of relations and friends. The 
Redeemer came that he might apply the 
balm of consolation to all such hearts, 
and give them joy and peace. A simi- 
lar form of expression occurs in Ps. 
exlvii. 8: 
He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 

{ To proclaim liberty to the captives. 
This evidently is language which is 
taken from the condition of the exiles 
in their long captivity in Babylon. The 
Messiah would accomplish a deliverance 
for those who were held under the cap- 
tivity of sin similar to that of releasing 
captives from long and painful serv- 
itude. The gospel does not at once, 
and by a mere exertion of power, open 
prison doors, and restore captives to 
liberty. But it accomplishes an effect 
analogous to this : it releases the mind 
captive under sin; and it will finally 
open all prison doors, and by preventing 
crime will prevent the necessity of 
prisons, and will remove all the suffer- 
ings which are now endured in confine- 
ment as the consequence of crime. Ti 
may be remarked further, that the word 
here rendered ‘liberty’ (493 déror) is 
a word which is properly applicable to 
the year of Jubilee, when all were per- 
mitted to go free (Lev. xxv. 10): ‘ And 
ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty (“4v1) throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of. So in Jer. xxxiv. 8, 9, it is used 
to denote the manumission of slaves : 
‘To proclaim liberty ("41) unto them ; 
that every man should let his man-serv- 
ant, and every man his maid-servant, 
being an Hebrew, or an Hebrewess, go 
free.’ So also ver. 15, 16, of the same 
chapter. So also in Ezek. xlvi. 17, it 
is applied to the year in which the slave 
was by law restored to liberty. Pro- 
perly, therefore, the word has reference 
to the freedom of those who are held in 
bondage, or to servitude ; and it may 
be implied that it was to be a part of 
the purpose of the Messiah to proclaim, 
ultimately, universal freedom, and to 
restore all men to their just rights. If 
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‘the precepts of the Saviour. 
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this is the sense—and I see no reason to 
doubt it—while the main thing intended 
was that he should deliver men from 
the inglorious servitude of sin, it also 
means, that the gospel would contain 
principles inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of slavery, and would ultimately 
produce universal emancipation. Ac- 
cordingly it is a matter of undoubted fact 
that its influence was such that in less 
than three centuries it was the means 
of abolishing slavery throughout the 
Roman empire ; and no candid reader 
of the New Testament can doubt that 
if the principles of Christianity were 
universally followed, the last shackle 
would soon fall from the slave. Be the 
following facts remembered—1. No man 
ever made another originally a slave 
under the influence of Christian princi- 
ple. Noman ever kidnapped another, 
or sold another, BECAUSE 2% waz done in 
obedience to the laws of Christ. 2.No 
Christian ever manumitted a slave who 
did not feel that in doing it he was obey- 
ing the spirit of Christianity, and who 
did not have a more quiet conscience on 
that account. 3. No man doubts that 
if freedom were to prevail everywhere, 
and all men were to be regarded as of 
equal civil rights, it would be in accord- 
ance with the mind of the Redeemer. 
4, Slaves are made in violation of all 
The work 
of kidnapping and selling men, women, 
and children; of tearing them from 
their homes, and confining them in the 
pestilential holds of ships on the ocean, 
and of dooming them to hard and per- 
petual servitude, is not the work to 
which the Lord Jesus calls his dis- 
ciples. 5. Slavery, in fact, cannot be 
maintained without an incessant viola- 
tion of the principles of the New Testa- 
ment. To keep men in ignorance ; to 
withhold from them the Bible ; to pre- 
vent their learning to read ; to render 
nugatory the marriage contract, or to 
make it subject to the will of a master ; 
to deprive a man of the avails of his 
own labour without his consent; to 
make him or his family subject to a 
removal against his will; to prevent 
parents from training up their children 
according to their own views of what 
is right; to fetter and bind the intellect 
and shut up the avenues to knowledge 
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2 To proclaim the acceptable 
year ¢of the Lorn, and the day of 
@ Le.25.9,80.; 2 C0.6.2, 


as a necessary means of continuing the 
system ; and to make men dependent 
wholly on others whether they shall 
hear the gospel or be permitted publicly 
to embrace it, is everywhere deemed 
essential to the existence of slavery, 
and is demanded by all the laws which 
rule over the revions of a country cursed 
with this institution, In the whole 
work of slavery, from the first capture 
of the unoffending person who is made 
a slave to the Jast act which is adopted 
to secure his bondage, there is an in- 
cessant and unvarying trampling on the 
laws of Jesus Christ. Not one thing is 
done to make and keep a slave in ac- 
cordance with any command of Christ ; 
not one thing which would be done if 
his example were followed and his law 
obeyed, Who then can doubt that he 
came ultimately to proclaim frecdom to 
all captives, and that the prevalence of 
his gospel will yet be the means of uni- 
versal emancipation? (comp. Notes on 
ch. lviii. 6). 4] And the opening of the 
prison. This language also is taken 
from the release of those who had been 
confined in Babylon as in a prison; and 
the idea is, that the Redeemer would 
accomplish a work for sinful and suffer- 
ing men like throwing open the dvors 
of a prison and bidding the man who 
had been long lying in a dungeon to go 
free. Ou the grammatical structure of 
the verb here rendered ‘ opening of the 
prison’ (Hfp-hps), Gesenius ( Lex.) and 
Rosenmiiller may be consulted. Ac- 
cording to Gesenius, it should Le read 
as one word. Sv many MSS. read it. 
Tt occurs nowhere else. It means here 
deliverance, The LXX. render it, ‘And 
sight to the blind,’ which is followed by 
Luke. The sentiment which is found 
in the LXX. and in Luke, is a correct 
one, and one which elsewhere occurs in 
the prophets (see Isa. xxxiv. 5): and as 
the sentiment was correct, the Saviour 
did not deem it necessary to state that 
this was not the literal translation of 
the Ilebrew. Or more properly the 
Saviour in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Luke iv. 19) used the Hebrew, and 
when Luke came to record it, he quoted 
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vengeance 2 of our God ; to comfort 
all that ¢mourn. 


& 3Th.1.9. C Mar.5.4. 


it as he found it in the version then in 


common use. This was the common 
practice with the writers of the New 
Testament. The Evangelist wrote prob- 
ably for the Tellenists, or the Greek 
Jews, who commonly used the Septua- 
gint version, and he quotes that version 
as being the one with which they were 
familiar. The sense is not matcrially 
varied whether the Hebrew be followed, 
or the version by the LXX. The Ara- 
bic version agrees nearly with the Evan- 
gelist, Horne (Introduction, ii. 403) 
is of opinion that the [Iebrew formerly 
contained more than we now find in 
the manuscripts and the printed edi- 
tions. Of that, however, I think there 
is no good evidence. 

2. To proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lorp (see Notes on ch. xlix. 8). 
There is probably an allusion here to 
tiie year of Jubilee, when the trumpet 
was blown, and liberty was proclaimed 
throughout all the land (so Lev. xxv. 
9, 10). In like manner the Messiah 
would come to proclaim universal liberty 
—liberty to all the world from the de- 
grading servitude of sin. ‘The time of 
his coming would be a time when Jz- 
nova would be pleased to proclaim 
through him universal emancipation 
from this ignoble bondage, and to re- 
store to all the privilege of being the 
freedmen of the Lord. J Ard the day 
of vengeance of our God (see Notes on 
ch. xxxiv. 8). This is language adapted 
to the deliverance from Babylon. The 
rescue of his people would be attended 
with vengeance on their enemies. ‘This 
was not quoted by the Saviour in his 
discourse at Nazaretl:, or if quoted, the 
fact is not recorded by Luke (see Luke 
iv. 19). The text which the Saviour 
took then as the foundation of his dis- 
course (Luke iv. 21), seems to have 
ended with the clause before this. It 
is not to be inferred, however, that he 
did not consider the subsequent expres- 
sions as referring to himself, but it was 
not necessary to his purpose to quote 
them. Regarded as applicable to the 
Redeemer and his preaching, this doubt- 
less refers to the fact that his coming 
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3 To pppee unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for ¢mourning, the garment of 


@ 3n.16.20, 


would be attended with vengeance on 


his foes. It is a great truth, manifest 
everywhere, that God’s coming forth 
at any time to deliver his people is at- 
tended with vengeance on his enemies. 
So it was in the destruction of Idumea 
—regarded as the general representa- 
tive of all the foes of God (see Notes on 
ch. xxxiv., xxxv.) ; so it was in the de- 
liverance from Egypt—involving the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host ; 
so in the destruction of Babylon and 
the deliverance of the captives there. 
So in like manner it was in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and so it will 
be at the end of the world (Matt. xxv. 
31-46; 2 Thess. i. 7-10). {| Zo com- 
fort all that mourn. The expression, 
‘all that mourn,’ may refer either to 
those who mourn over the loss of earthly 
friends and possessions, or to those who 
mourn over sin. In either case the 
gospel has afforded abundant sources of 
consolation (see Notes on ch. xxv. 8). 
3. Lo appoint unto them. eb. ‘'To 
place ;’ t.¢., to place happiness before 
them ; to give them joy arid consolation. 
q That mourn in Zion (see Notes on 
ch. i. 8). ‘The mourners in Zion mean 
those who dwelt in Jerusalem ; then all 
those who are connected with the church 
of God—his poor and afflicted people. 
{ To give unto them beauty for ashes. 
In the Hebrew there is here a beauti- 
ful paronomasia, which cannot be trans- 
ferred to our language—"pX AND We, 
The word rendered ‘beauty’ (“§B) 
means properly a head-dress, turban, 
tiara, or diadem ; and the idea is, that 
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praise for the spirit of heaviness : 
that they might be called Trees of 
righteousness, The planting ® of the 
Lorp, that he might be glorified. 


8 ch.60.21, 


2Sam. xiii. 10). J The oil of joy. 


The oil of joy denotes that which was 
symbolical or expressive of joy. Oil or 
ointment was employed on occasions of 
festivity and joy (see Notes on ch. lvii. 
9); but its use was abstained from in 
times of public calamity or grief (see 
2Sam. xiv. 2). QJ The garment of 
praise. That is, the garment or cloth- 
ing which shall be expresive of praise or 
gratitude instead of that which shall 
indicate grief. {| For the spirit of 
heaviness. Instead of a heavy, bur- 
dened, and oppressed spirit. ‘The word 
used here (m3), usually means faint, 


feeble, weak (see Notes on ch. xiii. 3). 
It is applied to a Jamp about to go out 
(ch. xlii. 3); to eyes bedimmed, or dull 
(1 Sam. iii. 2) ; to a faint or pale colour 
(Lev. xiii. 39). Here it denotes those 
of a faint and desponding heart. These 
expressions are figurative, and are taken 
from the custom which prevailed more in 
Oriental countries than elsewhcre—and 
which is founded in nature—of expres- 
sing the emotions of the mind by the 
manner of apparel. ‘These customs are 
stated in the book of Judith. She 
‘ pulled off the sackcloth which she had 
on, and put off the garments of her 
widowhood, and washed her body all 
over with water, and anointed herself 
with precious ointment, and braided 
the hair of her head, and put on a tire 
upon it (Gr. mitre), and put on her 
garments of gladness wherewith she was 
clad during the life of Manasses her 
husband. And she took sandals upon 
her feet, and put about her her brace- 


the Redeemer would impart to his | lets, and her chains, and her rings, and 
mourning people such an ornament in-!her ear-rings, and all her ornaments, 
stead of the ashes which in their grief} and decked hersclf bravely to allure the 
they were accustomed to cast on their} eyes of all men that should see her’ 
heads. For the use of the word, see| (ch. x. 3, 4). QJ That they might be 
Isa. iii. 20, and ver: 10 of this chapter ;| called. ‘That is, those who had mourned 
Ex. xxxix. 29; Ezek. xxiv. 17-23. Itlin Zion. QJ Trees of righteousness. 
was common among the Orientals to} In the Heb. ‘ Oaks,’ or terebinth trees. 
cast dust and ashes upon their heads in| By their being oaks of righteousness is 
time of mourning, and as expressive of | meant men distinguished for rightcous- 
their gricf (comp. Notes on ch. lvii. 6;. ness or justice. ‘The LXX. render it, 
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4 And they shall build «the old 
wastes, they shall raise up the 
former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities, the deso- 
dations of many generations. 

5 And strangers shall stand and 
feed your flocks, and the sons of 


@ 0n.58,13, b Ex,19.6; 1 Pe.2.5,9; Re.1.6, 
© Eze.44.11; Kp.4.11,12. 


T'svsce? —' Generations ;’ Jerome, Fortes 
— Strong ;’ the Chaldee, ‘ Princes ;’ 
the Syriac, ‘ Rams ;’ but the word pro- 
perly denotes the oalc, or the terebinth 
tree—a lofty, strong, and magnificent 
tree. It is not uncommon to represent 
men by trees (see ch. i. 2, 30; Ps. xcii. 
12-14): 

Che righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree ; 
le shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon, 

Those that be planted in the house of the Lord, 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

They shall still bring forth fruit in old age; 
They shall be fut and flourishing. 

See also the beautiful description in 
Ps. i, 3, and in Jer. xvii. 8. The idea 
here is, that they who had been op- 
pressed and borne down by calamity 
and by a sense of sin, would become 
vigorous and strong; and would be 
such as aptly to be compared to majestic 
trees with far-spreading branches—an 
image everywhere of that which is truly 
beautiful. ] The planting of the Lorn. 
‘Those whom Jenovag had truly planted ; 
that is, those who were under his care 
and culture (see Notes on ch. Ix. 21). 
The same figure is used by the Saviour. 
‘ Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up’| 
(Matt. xv. 13). J Zhat he might be | 
glorified (see Notes on ch. lx. 21). 

4. And they shall build the old wastes 
(see Notes on ch. lviii. 12). 

5. And strangers shall stand (see 
Notes on ch. xiv.1,2; Ix.10). (And 
feed your flocks. ‘The kceping of flocks 
constituted a very considerable part of 
the husbandry of those who dwelt in 
Palestine. Of course, any considerable 
prosperity of a spiritual nature would 
be well represented by an accession of 
foreigners, who should come to relieve 
them in their toil. It is not necessary 
to suppose that this is to be taken liter- 
ally, nor that it should be so spiritual- 
ized as to suppose that the proplict 
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the alien shall be your plowmen 
and your vine-dressers. 

6 But ye shall be named the 
priests of the Lorp; men shall 
call you the ‘ministers of our God: 
ye shall eat the riches of the Gen- 
tiles, and in their glory shall you 
boast yourselves. 


refers to churches and their pastors, and 


to the fact, that those churches would 
be put under the care of pastors from 
among the heathen. The idea is, that 
it would be a time of signal spiritual 
prosperity, and when the accession would 
be as great and important as ¢f foreign- 
ers were to come in among a people, 
and take the whole labour of attending 
their flocks and cultivating their fields, 
q Your ploughmen. Heb. “ax, tkkar, 
from which probably is derived the 
Greek dypis; the Gothic akr; the Ger- 
man acker; and the English acre. It 
means properly a digger or cultivator 
of the soil, or husbandman (Jer. li. 26; 
Amos v. 16). Qf And vine-dressers. 
‘The sense here accords with that which 
has been so repeatedly said before, that 
the heathen ‘world would yet become 
tributary to the church (see Notes on 
ch. lx. 5-7, 9, 10). 

6. But ye shall be named. The idea 
here literally is, ‘ ‘There will be no need 
of your engaging in the business of agri- 
culture. AJl that will be done by others ; 
and you, as ministers of God, may en- 
gage et fa the duties of religion. The 
world shall be tributary to you, and you 
shall enjoy the productions of all lands ; 
and you may, therefore, devote your- 
selves exclusively to the service of J z10- 
vaul, a8 a kingdom of priests.’ A similar 
promise occurs in Ex. xix. 6: ‘And ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.’ ‘The idea is, that 
there would be a degree of spiritual 
prosperity, as great.as if they were per- 
mitted to enjoy all the productions ot 
other climes ; as 7f all menial and la- 
borious service were performed by 
others ; and as tf they were to be en- 
tirely free from the necessity of toil, 
and were permitted to devote theme 
selves exclusively to the services of re- 
ligion. | Ye shall cat the riches of the 
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7 For your shame you shall have 
double, and for confusion they 
shall rejoice in their portion : there- 
fore in their land they shall arn 
the double ; everlasting joy shall be 
unto them, 


Gentiles (see Notes on ch. Ix. 5-11). 
| And*in their glory. In what con- 
stitutes their glory, or what they regard 
as valuable; that is, their wealth, their 
talents, and their power. § Shall you 
boast yourselves ? There has been con- 
siderable variety of interpretation in 
regard to the meaning of the word here 
used. Jerome renders it, Et in gloria 
earum superbietis. The LXX. ‘In 
their wealth ye shall be admired’ 
(Savpasdtosoés). ‘Lhe Chaldee and Syr- 
jac render it, ‘In their splendour ye 
shall glory.” The word used is "95, 
yamdr. It occurs nowhere else, it is 

lieved, except in Jer. ii. 11, twice, 
where it is rendered ‘changed.’ ‘IIath 
a nation changed (“*p"Gh) their gods, 


which are yet no gods? But my peo- 
ple have changed (""97) their glory for 
that which doth not profit.’ In the 
passage before us, it is used in Hithpael, 
and means properly to exchange one's | 
self with any one. Tere it means, ; 
‘In their splendour we shall take their 
places,’ t.¢., we shall enjoy it in their 
stead. We shall avail ourselves of it 
as if we were to enter into their pos- 
sessions, and as if it were our own. The 
sense is, it shall come to enrich and 
adorn the church. It shall change 
places, and shall all belong to the peo- 
ple of God—in accordance with that 
which has been so often said by Isaiah, 
that the wealth of the world would be- 
come tributary to the church. 

7. For your shame. ‘That is, instead 
of the reproach and humiliation which 
you have been called to experience. 
q| You shall have double. A double 
inheritance or reward (see Notes on ch. 
xl, 2). (| And for confusion. The 
word ‘confusion’ here means the same 
as a blush of shame, and refers to the 
scenes of humiliation and sorrow which 
the nation had passed through on ac- 
count of its sins. {J They shall rejoice. 
There is here a change from the second 
to the third person—a change which is 
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8 For I the Lorn love judgment, 
I hate robbery for burnt-offering ; 
and I will direct their work in 
truth, and I will make an everlast- 
ing covenant 4 with them. 
a ch,40,3; Zec.9,19. & ch.55.8; Ps,50.5, 


not unfrequent in Isaiah. The same 
persons, however, are intended. § Jn 
their portion. ‘That is, you shall be 
permitted to rejoice in the augmented 
privileges which you shall enjoy. They 
will be more than a compensation for 
all the calamities which you have been 
called to endure. J Therefore in their 
lund. This is to be regarded as ad- 
dressed to the exiles in Babylon, and 
the promise is, that the people of God 
weuld be restored again to their own 
land, and to more than their former 
privileges and blessings there. {| The 


double. Double of what they formerly 
possessed; that is, their blessings would 
be greatly increased and multiplied. 
Applied to the times of the Messiah, to 


which the prophet undoubtedly refers, 
it means that the privileges of tlic 
friends of God would be far greater 
than had been enjoyed even in the most 
favoured times undcr the former dis- 
pensation. { L£verlasting joy (see 
Notes on ch. xxxv. 10). 

8. For I the Gonrv love judgment. 
That is, ‘I shall delight in rendering 
to my people what is right. It is right 
that they should enjoy my protection, 
and be favoured with the tokens of my 
kindness. Loving justice and right, 
therefore, I will confer on them the pri- 
vileges and blessings which they ought 
to enjoy, and which will be a public 
expression of my favour and love.” {| J 
hate robbery for burnt-offering. There 
has been great variety in the interpre- 
tation of this phrase. Lowth renders 
it, ‘Who hate rapine and iniquity.’ 
Noyes, ‘I hate rapine and iniquity.’ 
Jerome, as in our translation, Et odio 
habens rapinam in holocausto. ‘The 
LXX. Micay dprdypara if d&dixiag— 
‘Hating the spoils of injustice.’ The 
Chaldee, ‘ Far from before me be deceit 
and violence.’ The Syriac, ‘I hate 
rapine and iniquity.’ This variety ot 
interpretation has arisen from the dif- 
ferent views taken of the [Iebrew “TZ. 
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) And their seed shall be known 
among the Gentiles, and their off- 
spring among the people: all that 
see them shall acknowledge them, 
that they are the seed which the 
Lonp hath blessed. 

10 1 will greatly rejoice «in the 
Lorp, my soul shall be joyful in 


—_——— 
‘The Syriac evidently prefixed the con- 


junction, 4 and, instead of the preposi- 
tion 3, with or for; and, perhaps, also 
the LXX. so read it. But this change, 
though slight, is not. necessary in order 
to give a consistent rendering to the 
passage. The connection does not ne- 
cessarily lead us to suppose that any 
reference would be made to ‘ burnt- 
offering,’ and to the improper manner 
in which such offerings were made ; but 
the idea is rather, that God hated rapine 
and sin; he hateth such acts as those 
by which his people had been removed 
from their land, and subjected to the 
evils of a long and painful captivity. 
And this is undoubtedly the sense of the 
passage. ‘The Hebrew word 1249, usu- 
ally without the 4, means properly a 
holocaust, or that which is made to 
ascend (from ™2¥, to ascend) from an 
altar. But the word here is the con- 
struct form for mz1y, evil, wickedness ; 
whence our word evel (see Job xxiv. 20; 
Ps. evii. 42). And the sense here is, 
‘T hate rapine or plunder (633) with 
iniquity ;’ that is, accompanied, as it 
always is, with iniquity and sin. And 
hating that as I do, I will vindicate my 
people who have been plundered in this 
way; and who have been borne into 
captivity, accompanied with deeds of 
violence and sin. Q And Iwill direct 
their work in truth. Literally, «I will 
give them work in truth or faithfulness ;’ 
that is, I will give them the reward of 
their work faithfully. They shall be 
amply recompensed for all that they 
have done and suffered in my cause. 
i And J will make (see Notes on ch. 
v. 3). 

9. And their seed. The figure here 
is taken from the feelings of u parent 
who desires his children to be esteemed, 
nud who regards it as an honour that 
they become so distinguished that their 
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my God: for he hath clothed me 
with the garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness, as a ! bridegroom 
decketh himself with ornaments, 
and as a bride adorneth ¢hersey 


with her jewels. 
@ Ne.8.10; Hab.3.17,18; Ro.14.17. 
las a priest. 


& Re. 19.8, 
C Re.2l.u. 


fame extends to distant lands. J Shall 


be knoun. Shall be distinguished or 
honoured. For this use of the word 
‘known,’ see Ps. Ixvii. 2; Ixxvi. 1; 
Ixxix. 10. J And their offspring (see 
Notes on ch. xlviii. 19). ‘The Chaldee 
and the Syriac render this, ‘ Their 
children’s children.’ The sense is, that 
the true friends of the church shall be 
everywhere honoured. Distant lands 
shall be acquainted with them, and 
shall be disposed to show them distin- 
euished respect. §f Among the people. 
The pele of distant lands. J All that 
see them shall acknowledge them. The 
time shall come when the true friends 
of the Redeemer will be universally 
honoured. ‘hey shall be regarded as 
the favoured of the Lord; and instead 
of being persecuted and despised, the 
nations of the earth wiil regard them 
as worthy of their confidence and esteem. 

10. Iwill greatly rejoice in the Lonp. 
This is the language of the prophet in 
the name of the church ; or, as Vitringa 
supposes, the language of a chorus in- 
troduced here by the prophet. The 
Chaldee regards it as the language of 
Jerusalem, and renders it, ‘ Jerusalem 
said, I will surely rejoice in the Lorn.’ 
The sentiment is, that the prosperity 
and enlargement of Zion is an occasion 
of joy, and should lead to thanksgiving 
and praise. ‘The plirase, ‘I will re- 
joice in the Lord,’ means that the joy 
would arise from the view of the faith- 
fulness and perfections of JeHovau 
manifested in the redemption of his 
people, See similar expressions of joy 
in the song of Mary (Luke i. 46, 47). 
q For he hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation. That is, Jerusalem 
or the church. (] He hath covered me 
with the robe of righteousness. ‘The 
word rendered ‘robe’ here means mantle, 
or a large and loose garment thrown 
over the other parts of the dress. Suc 
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11 For as the earth bringeth 
forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth the things that are sown 
in it to spring forth ; so the Lord 
Gop will cause righteousness ¢ and 
praise to spring forth before all 
the nations. 


@ Ps72.3; 85.11, 8 ch,62.7, 


CIIAPTER LXII. 


ANALYSIS, 


THE same general subject is pursued in this 
chapter which has been presented in the chap- 
ters which have gone before. The scope of the 
chaptér is consolatory,and the design is to furnish 
such assurances of the Divine favour towards the 
afflicted people of God, as would uphold and com- 
fort them in their trials. The language is such 
as would be uddressed to the exiles in Babylon, 
but the main reference is undoubtedly to the 


garments are for protection and for 
ornament, and the image is that of the 
church defended and ornamented by 
God (see Notes on ch. xlix. 18). J As 
a bridegroom decketh himself. Marg. 
‘As a priest." The Ilebrew is, ‘As a 
bridegroom adorns himself as a priest’ 
(1759); that is, as he makes splendid 


his head-dress in the manner of a priest. 
TI With ornaments (*s3). With a tiara, 
head-dress, diadem. See the word ex- 
plained in ver. 3. The LXX. render 
it, Mirexv—‘ Mitre.’ ‘The allusion is to 
the dress of the Jewish high-priest when 
he discharged the functions of his office, 
and particularly to the mitre and the 
plate or crown of gold which he wore in 
front of it (Ex. xxix. 6). It is not 
easy to give full force to the metaphor 
of the prophet in another language. 
The Hebrew, as near as we can express 


it, is, ‘As a bridegroom attires himself 


as a priest with a crown or mitre.’ 
The version by Aquila and Symmachus 
comes nearest to it—Us vugeproy ingarsy- 
omsvev orspavy. ‘he sense is, that the 
church shuuld be adorned with the high- 
est ornament and beauty; not for the 
mere purpose of decoration, but as if it 
were a priest engaged in offering con- 
tinually the sacrifice of prayer and 
praise. {] And as a bride. Sce this 
explained in the Notes on ch. xlix. 18. 
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times of the Messiah, The chapter may be con- 
veniently regarded as comprising the following 
portions: 

1. A speaker is introduced saying that he would 
have no rest until Zion should rise and obtain 
restoration from her degradation (1-5). This 
portion contains assurances of theDivine favour, 
andl 2 promise of the future restoration and glory 
of Jerusalem. Who this speaker is, will be con- 
sidered in ver.1. The following are the assur- 
ances of the speaker. 1. He would give himself 
no peace until splendour and glory should spread 
over Zion (1). 2. The Gentiles would partake of 
the blessings conferred on Zion, and kings would 
come and unite with her (2). 3. Zion would be 
as beautiful and glorious as a royal crown in the 
hand of JEvovan (3). 4. She would be no more 
desolate and forsaken (4). 5. JEnovan would 
delight in Zion as a young married man delights 
in his bride (5). 

IL. The speaker says that he had set watch- 
men on the walls of Zion, and they are com- 
manded to give him no rest—to be urgent and 


The word rendered ‘jewels’ here ("9D) 


does not of necessity mean merely jew- 
els. It properly means an apparatus, 
implement, utensil, vessel; and then 
dress, ornament of any kind; and would 
be better rendered here, in a more 
general sense, bridal ornaments. 

11, For as the earth bringeth forth. 
This figure is several times used by the 
prophet (sce Notes on ch. xlv. 8; lv. 
10, 11). The idea is an execedingly 
beautiful one, that, on the coming ot 
the Messiah, truth and righteousness 
would spring up and abound like grass 
and fruits in the vegetable world when 
the earth is watered with rain. 4 Her 
bud. The word ‘bud’ we now apply 
usually to the small bunch or protuber- 
ance on the branches of a plant, con- 
taining the rudiments of the future leaf 
or flower, ‘lhe Hebrew word, however, 
(Fx), rather means the germ, the shoot, 
or the young and tender plant as it 
comes up from the earth; that which 
first appears from the seed. { So the 
Lorp God will cause righteousness to 
spring forth (see Notes on cli. xlii., 19; 
xliii. 9; sliv. 4; xlv.8). QJ Before all 
the nations. ‘The sense is, that righ- 
teousness would abound over all the 
earth, and that all the worid would 
yet join in celebrating the praises of 
God, 
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importunate in prayer, antil Jerusalem should 
be made gicrious in the earth (6, 7). 

111. The solemn assurance that Jenovan had 
sworn that there would be peace and security 
from the invasions of enemies (8, 9). ‘The land 
would be no more subjected to plunder from 
abroad, but there would be that kind of safety 
and security which exists when a man sows and 
reaps without annoyance. 

IV. The people are directed to prepare the 
way for the coming of JeHovaH (10-12). A. 


CUAPTER LXITL 

1. For Zion’s sake (see Notes on ch. 
i. 8). On account of Zion; that is, on 
account of the people of God. { Iwill 
not hold my peace. ‘There have been 
very various opinions in regard to the 
person referred to here by the word ‘1.’ 
Calvin and Gesenius suppose that the 
speaker here is the prophet, and that 
the sense is, he would not intermit liis 
labours and prayers until Zion should be 
restored, and its glory spread through 
alltheearth. ‘Lhe Chaldee Paraphrast 
supposes that it is God who is the 
speaker, and this opinion is adopted by 
Grotius. Vitringa regards it as the 
declaration of a prophetic choir speak- 
ing in the name of the officers of the 
church, and expressing the duty of 
making continual intercession for the 
extension of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
Estius supposes it to be the petition of 
the Jewish people praying to God for 
their restoration. Amidst such a variety 
of interpretation it is not easy to deter- 
mine the truc sense. If it is the lan- 
guage of God, it is a solemn declaration 
that he was intent on the deliverance of 
his people, and that he would never 
cease his endeavours until the work 
should be accomplished. If it is the 
language of the prophet, it implies that 
lie would persevere, notwithstanding all 
opposition, in rebuking the nation for 
its sins, and in the general work of.the 
prophetic office, until Zion should arise 
in its glory. If the former, it is the 
solemn assurance of Jeuovan that the 
church would be the object of his un- 
ceasing watchfulness and care, until 
its glory should {fill the carth. If the 
latter, it expresses the feelings of ear- 
nest and devoted piety ; the purpose to 
persevere in prayer and in active efforts 
to extend the cause of God until it 
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crier proclaims his approach, and directs thet 
all obstructions should be removed. 


OR Zion’s sake will I not hold 
my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, ¢until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and thesalvation there- 
of as a lamp that burneth. 


a ver. 6,7, b Pr,4.18. 


should triumph. I see nothing in the 
passage by which it can be determined 
with certainty which is the meaning ; 
and when this is the case it must be a 
matter of mere conjecture. The only 
circumstance which is of weight in the 
case is, that the language, ‘I will not be 
silent,’ is rather that which is adapted 
to a prophet accustomed to pray and 
speak in the name of God than to God 
himself; aud if this circumstance be 
allowed to have any weight, then the 
opinion will incline to the interpreta. 
tion which supposes it to refer to the 
prophet. The same thing is com- 
manded the watchman on the walls of 
Zion in ver. 6, 7; and if this be the 
correct interpretation, then it expresses 
the appropriate solemn resolution of one 
engaged in proclaiming the truth of 
God not to intermit his prayers and 
his public labours until the true reli- 
gion should be spread around the world. 
T Twill not rest. While I live, I will 
give mysclf to unabated toil in the pro- 
motion of this great object (see Notes 
on ver. 7). {] Until the righteousness 
thereof. The word here is equivalent 
to salvation, and the idea is, that the 
deliverance of his people would break 
forth as a shining light. {| Go forth 
as brightness. ‘The word here used 
is commonly employed ‘to denote the 
splendour, or the bright shining of the 
sun, the moon, or of fire (see ch. Ix. 19; 
comp. ch. iv. 5; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4; Prov. 
iv. 18). ‘The meaning is, that the sal- 
vation of men would resemble the clear 
shining light of the morning, spreading 
over hill and vale, and illuminating all 
the world. § Asa lamp that burneth, 
A blazing torch—giving light all around 
and shining afar. 

2. And the Gentiles shall see (gee ch. 
xi. 10; xlii. 1-6; xlix. 22; lx. 8, 5, 16), 
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2 And the Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness, and all kings thy 
glory: and thou shalt be called by 
a new “name, which the mouth of 
the Lorp shall name. 

3 Thou shalt also be a crown 4 of 
glory in the hand of the Lorp, and 
. royal diadem in the hand of thy 

od. 


qj And all kings thy glory (sce Notes 
on ch. xlix. 7, 23; ii. 15; lx. 3, 10, 11, 
16). And thou shalt be called by a 
new name. A name which shall be 
significant and expressive of a greatly 
improved and favoured condition (see 
ver. 4). The idea is, that they would 
not be in a condition in which a name 
denoting humiliation, poverty, and op- 
pression would be appropriate, but in 
circumstances where a name expressive 
of prosperity would be adapted to ex- 
press their condition. On the custom 
of giving significant names, see Notes 
on ch. vii. 3; viii. 1. Q Which the 
mouth of the Lorp shall name. Which 
shall be the more valuable because JE- 


HovAH himself shall confer it, and which 
inust therefore be appropriate (sce Notes 
on ver. 4, 12, 

3. Thow shalt also be a crown of 
glory. On the application of the word 
‘crown’ to a place, see Notes on ch. 
xxviii. 1, where it is applied to Sama- 
ria. Some difficulty has been felt by 
expositors in explaining this, from the 
fact that a crown or diadem was worn 
on the head and not held in the hand, 
and some have supposed that the word 
‘crown’ here is equivalent to any orna- 
ment which might be either borne in the 
hand or worn on tie head ; others have 
supposed that the reference is to the 
eustom of carrying a chaplet or garland 
in the hand on festival occasions. But 
probably the sense is this, ‘ Thou shalt 
be so beautiful and prosperous as to be 
appropriately regarded as a splendid 
crown or diadem. God shall keep thee 
as a beautiful diadem—the crown of 
heauty among the citics of the earth, 
and as that which is most comely and 
valuable in his sigkt.’ This is the sense 
expressed by Gatakcr and Rosenmiiller. 
{ And a royal diadem. Heb. «A dia- 
dem of a kingdom.’ The diadem is the 
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4 Thou shalt no more be termed 
Forsaken: ¢neither shal] thy land 
any more be termed Desolate; but 
thou shalt be called 1 Hephzi-bah, 
and thy land *Beulah: for the 
Lonrp delighteth in thee, and thy 
land shall be ¢ marricd. 


@ Re.2.17, 5 Zec.9.16. 
© Ho,1.10; He.13.5, lle., My delight isin her, 
8 i.e,., Married, @ Re.21.9,10, 


wreath or chaplet, usually set with dia- 


monds, whieh is encircled (spas from 92% 
to roll or wind around, to encirele) 
around the head. It here means such 
as was usually worn by monarchs ; and 
the sense is, that Jerusalem would be- 
come exceedingly beautiful in the sight 
of God. 

4. Thou shalt no more be termed 
Forsaken. That is, thou shalt be no 
more so forsaken as to make such an 
appellation proper. This refers to the 
new name which the prophet says (ver. 
2) will be cenferred on her. ([ Netther 
shall thy land. Thy country shall no 
more be so wasted that the term desola- 
tion (*172%28,Gr. Zenues) shall be properly 
applied to it. {| But thou shalt be called 
LHephzi-bah, Marg. as Heb, ‘My de- 
light is in her.’ The idea is, that JE- 
novan would show lier such favour, and 
he would have so much pleasure in his 
people, that this name of endearment 
would be appropriately given to her. 
The LXX. render this, @ianze izoy — 
‘My will,’ or my delight. The sense 
is, that Jerusalem would be eminently 
the object of his delight. | And thy 
land Beulah. Marg. as Ileb. ‘ Mar- 
ried ;’ or rather, ‘thou art married.’ 
The LXX. render it, Olxoupéyg—‘ In- 
habited.’ Lowth renders it, ‘‘The 
welded matron.’ The figure is taken 
from a female who had been divoreed, 
and whose appropriate name was ‘ For- 
saken.’ God says here that the ap- 
propriate name henceforward would not 
be the Forsaken, but the married one— 
the one favoured and blessed of God 
(see Notes on ch. 1. 1). Language like 
this is common in the East. ‘A sove- 
reign is spoken of as married to his 
dominions; they mutually depend on 
each other. When a king takes pos- 
sessions from another, he is said to be 
married to them.’—(Roberts.) {| Thy 
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5 For as a voung man marrieth 
a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee: and !as the bridegroom re- 
joiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice ¢ over thee. 


1 with the joy of the bridegroom. @ Je.32.41. 


land shall be married. See Notes on 
ch. liv. 4-6, where this figure is ex- 
tended to greater length. By a similar 
figure the church is represented as the 
beautiful bride of the Lamb of God 
(Rev. xxi. 9; xix. 7). 

5. For as a young man marrieth a 
virgin. Roberts remarks on this, ‘In 
general no youth marries a widow. 
Such a thing I scarcely ever heard 
of iy India], nor will it evar be except 
under some very extraordinary circum- 
stances, as in the case of a queen, prin- 
cess, or great heiress. Even widowers 
also, if possible, always marry virgins.’ 
The idea here is, that Jenovan would 
have delight in his people, which would 
be properly represented by the affection 
which a young man has for his bride. 
{1 So shall thy sons marry thee. Lowth 
renders this, ‘So shall thy restorer wed 
thee.’ He supposes that the word ren- 
dered in our common version, ‘thy sons ’ 
(7223); should be pointed 3235, as a 
participle from 23, ‘to build,’ rather 
than from 3g,‘a son.’ The parallelism 


requires some such construction as this ; 
and the unusual form of expression, ‘thy 
sons shall be wedded to thee,’ seems 
also to demand it. ‘The LXX. render 
it, ‘As @ young man cohabits (cvvorxay) 
with a virgin [bride] (wagdira), so shall 
thy sons dwell with thee (xeroseicovrw 
oi vioi cov). Sothe Chaldee. The con- 
jecture of Lowth has been adopted by 
KXoppe and Déderlin. Rosenmiiller 
supposes that there is here a mingling 
or confusion of figures, and that the idea 
is, that her sons should possess her—an 
idea which is frequently conveyed by 
the word bg2 Bédél, which is here used. 
To me it seems that there is much foree 
in the conjecture of Lowth, and that the 
reference is to God as the ‘builder,’ or 
the restorer of Jerusalem, and that the 
sense is that he would be ‘ married,’ or 
tenderly and indissolubly united to her. 
If it be objected that the word is in the 
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6 I have set watchmen upon th 
walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor 
night ; ye that make mention of 
the Lorn, keep not silence ; 


3 or, that are the Lord's remembrancers, 


plural (3225) it may be observed that 


the word commonly applied to God 
(BTN) is also plural, and that an ex- 
pression remarkably similar to the one 
before us occurs in Isa. liv. 5, ‘ For thy 
Maker is thy husband’ (eb. 1273, 
‘Thy husbands.’) It is not uncommon 
to use a plural noun when speaking of 
God. It should be remembered that the 
points in the Hebrew are of no author- 
ity, and that all the change demanded 
here is in them. { And as the bride- 
groom, Marg. as in Heb. ‘ With the 
joy of the bridegroom.’ J Over the 
bride. In the possession of the bride— 
probably the most tender joy which 
results from the exercise of the social 
affections. 

6. I have set watchmen upon thy 
walls (see Notes on ch. xxi. 6-11). The 
speaker here is undoubtedly JEnovat ; 
and by watchmen he means those whom 
he had appointed to be the instructors 
of his people—the ministers of religion. 
The name ‘ watchmen’ is often given to 
them (Ezek. iii. 17; xxxili. 7; see Notes 
on Isa. lii. 8; lvi. 10). | Which shall 
never hold their peace. The watches 
in the East are to this day performed 
by a loud cry as they go their rounds, 
This is done frequently in order to mark 
the time, and also to show that they are 
awake to their duty. ‘ The watchmen 
in the camp of the caravans go their 
rounds, crying one after another, ‘‘ God 
is one, he is merciful ;” and often add, 
* Take heed to yourselves.” ’—{ Taver- 
nier.) The truth here taugit is, that 
they who are appointed to be the mini- 
sters of religion should be ever watch- 
ful and unceasing in the discharge of 
their duty. {J Ye that make mention 
of the Lorp. Marg. ‘That are the 
Lorp’s remembrancers.’ ‘These are 
evidently the words of the prophet ad- 
dressing those who are watchmen, and 
urging them to do their duty, as he had 
said (ver. 1) he was resolved to do his, 
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7 And give him no ! rest, till he 
establish, and till he make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth. 

8 The Lorv hath sworn by his 
right hand, and by the arm of his 
strength: Surely 2I will no more 
give thy corn to be meat for thine 
enemies; and the sons of the 


Lowth renders this, ‘O ye that pro- 


claim the name of Jenovan.’ Noyes, 
‘O ye that praise Jenovan.’ But this 
does not express the sense of the original 
as well as the common version. The 
Hebrew word o"5r23, from “51, to 
remember) means properly those bring- 
ing to remembrance, or causing to re- 
member. It is a word frequently 
applied to the praise of God, or to the 
celebration of his worship (Ps. xx. 7; 
xxxvili. 1; xlv. 17; Ixx. 1; cii. 12). In 
such instances the word does not mean 
that they who are engaged in his service 
cause Jenovan to remember, or bring 
things to his recollection which other- 
wise he would forget ; but it means that 
they would keep up his remembrance 
among the people, or that they pro- 
claimed his name in order that he 
might not be forgotten. This is the 
idea here. It is not merely that they 
were engaged in the worship of God ; 
but it is, that they did this in order to 
keep up the remembrance of Jenovau 
among men. In this sense the mini- 
asters of religion are ‘the remembran- 
cers’ of the Lord. {J Keep not silence. 
Heb. ‘ Let there be no silence to you.’ 
That is, be constantly employed in 
public prayer and praise. 

7. And give him no rest. Marg. ‘Si- 
lence.’ In Heb. the same word (*'7) 
as in ver. 6. The idea is, ‘Keep not 
silence yourselves, nor let him rest in 
silence. Pray without ceasing; and do 
not intermit your efforts until the desires 
of your hearts shall be granted, and 
Zion shall be established, and the world 
saved.’ ¥ Jill he establish. Until he 
shall establish Jerusalem, and restore it 
to its former rank and privileges. {| Till 
he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. 
That it may be the subject of universal 
commendation and rejoicing, instead of 
being an object of reproach and scorn. 
The truth taught here is, that it is the 
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stranger shall not drink thy wine 
for the which thou hast laboured. 

9 But they that have gathered it 
shall eat it, and praise the Lorp ; 
and they that have brought it to- 
gether shall drink it in the courts 
of my holiness, 


1 gitence. 2 Uf I give, 


privilege and duty of the ministers of 


God to pray unceasingly for the exten- 
sion of his kingdom. Day and night the 
voice of prayer is to be urged, and urged 
as if they would give JeHovan no rest 
until the desires of their hearts should 
be granted (comp. Luke xviii. 1, sq.) 

8. The Lorp hath sworn by his right 
hand. An oath was taken in various 
forms among the ancients. It was usu- 
ally done by lifting up the hand toward 
heaven and appealing to God. As God 
could swear by no greater ( Heb. vi. 13), 
he is represented as swearing by himself 
(see Notes on ch. xlv. 23). Here he is re- 
presented as swearing by his right hand 
and by his arm—the strong instrument 
by which he would accomplish his pur- 
poses to defend and save his people. The 
sense is, that he solemnly pledged the 
strength of his arm to deliver them, and 
restore them to their own land. J Surely 
I will no more give. Marg. as in Heb. 
‘If I give.’ That is, I will not give. 
¥ Thy corn to be meat. The word 
‘corn’ in the Scriptures means all kinds 
of grain—especially wheat, barley, cc. 
The word ‘ meat’ was formerly used to 
denote all kinds of food, and was not re- 
stricted as it is now usually to animal 
food. The meaning is, that they should 
not be subjected to the evils of foreign 
invasion and conquest. { And the sons 
q the stranger. Foreigners, ch. Ix. 10. 

Shall not drink thy wine. The pro- 
ductions of your toil shall be safe, and 
you shall enjoy them yourselves. All 
this denotes a state of safety and pros- 
perity, such as there would be if they 
were allowed to cultivate the soi! with- 
out interruption, and were permitted to 
enjoy the fruit of their labours. 

9. But they that have gathered it shail 
eatit. There shall be astate of security, 
so that every man may enjoy the avails 
of his own labour. Nothing is a more 
certain indication of liberty and pros- 
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10 Go through, go through the 
sates ; prepare “yc the way of the 
people ; cast up, cast up the high- 


perity than this—that every man may 
sceurely enjoy the avails of his own la- 
bour. Nothing more certainly marks 
the advance of civilization, and nothing 
so much tends to encourage industry 
and to promote prosperity. When aman 
has no security that what he sows shall 
be reaped by himself; when there is dan- 
ger that it will be destroyed or consumed 
by foreign invaders ; or, when it is liable 
to be taken by arbitrary power to minis- 
ter to the wants and luxuries of the great, 
there will be no industry, no incitement 
tolabour. Such is the condition always 
in war. Such is the condition now in 
the Turkish dominions; and such is the 
state in savage life, and in all uncivilized 
communities. And as the tendency of 
true religion is to repress wars, to estab- 
lish order, and to diffuse just views of 
the rights of man, it everywhere pro- 
motes prosperity by furnishing security 
that a man shall enjoy the avails of his 
own productive industry. Wherever the 
Christian religion prevails in its purity, 
there is seen the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy ; and the extension of that religion 
everywhere would promote universal in- 
dustry, order, and law. {| And praise 
the Lorp. They shall not consume it 
on their lusts, nor shall they partake of 
it without gratitude. God shall be 
acknowledged as the bountiful giver, 
and they shall render him appropriate 
thanksgiving. {| And they that have 
brought it together. They who have 
gathered inthe vintage. Shall drink 
win the courts of my holiness. It would 
be drank with gratitude to God in the 
feasts which were celebrated at the 
temple (see Lev. vi. 16; Deut. xii. 17, 
18; xiv. 23). The idea is, that the effect 
of true religion would be to produce se- 
curity and liberty, and to make men 
feel that all their blessings came from 
God; to partake of them with gratitude, 
find to make them the occasion of praise 
urd thanksgiving. 

10. Go through, go through the gates. 
The connection of this with what goes 
before is not very apparent, and there 
has been a great diversity of opinion in 
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way ; gather out the stones ; lift up 
a, standard ® for the people. 


a ch.57.14, 


® oh,8.3; Ex.17.15, 

regard to it among interpreters. Gro. 
tius supposes that it refers to the priests 
and Levites whio are referred to also in 
the previous verses, and that it is a 
command for them to enter into the 
temple. Calvin supposes that it refers 
to the Christian church, and that the 
idea is, that the gates of it should be 
continually open for the return of peni- 
tent sinners. osenmiiller supposes 
that it is an address to the cities lying 
between Babylon and Jerusalem, and 
that the idea is, that their gates would 
be thrown open for the return of the 
exiles, and that all obstacles would be 
taken out of the way. Others suppose 
that it refers to the Jews, and that the 
command is to them to go through the 
gates of Babylon, and an immediate 
order is added to the people to prepare 
the way for them. This Jast seems to 
me to be the sense of the passage. It 
is a direction to the exiles in Babylon to 
go forth and return to their own land, 
The gates so long closed against their 
return would be thrown open, and they 
would now have liberty to depart for 
their own country. Thus explained, the 
connection is apparent. The watchmen 
were commanded to pray until this was 
done (ver. 7); the prophet had said 
that he would not rest until it was done 
(ver. 1); Jewovan had promised this in 
a most solemn manner (ver. 8, 9); and 
now those prayers are heard, and that 
promise is about to be fulfilled, and they 
are commanded to leave the city and 
enter upon their journey to their own 
land (comp. Notes on ch. lii. 10-12). 
q Prepare ye the way of the pcople 
(comp. Notes on ch. xl. 3). Cast up, 
cast up the highway (sce Notes on ch. 
Ivii.14). Gather out the stones. Clear 
it from the stones—in other words, make 
a smooth path on which they can travel 
with ease. The word which is here used 
(dpo ) commonly denotes to stone, or tc 
pelt with stones, a specics of capita’ 
punishment among the Hebrews (2 Sam 
xvi. 6-13). Hence it means to pile uy 
stones in a heap; and it has also the sig- 
nification of removing stones from a field 
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11 Behold, the Lorp hath pro- | God (xiii. 1-4), and this {s followed by tender 


claimed unto the end of the world, 
Say ye to the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, thy ¢ salvation cometh ; 
behold, his reward 4s with him, 
and his } work before him. 

12 And they shall call them, 
The holy people, The redeemed of 
the Lorp : and thou shalt be called, 
Sought cout, A city not forsaken. 


@ Zee.9.9; In.13.14,15. & Re.22.13. 
1 or, recompence. ¢ Eze.34.11-16, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


ANALYSIS OF CHAPTERS LXIII., LXIV. 


Tus chapter and the following relate to the 
same general subject, and should not have been 
separated. The subject with which they are 
introduced is the destruction of the encmies of 


(Isa. v. 2), and here of removing them 
from the way when they are an obstruc- 
tion to the traveller. Harmer supposes 
that the word here means to pile up 
stones at proper distances, as a kind of 
landmark in the deserts, in order to 
mark the way for travellers—a practice 
which, he says, is quite common in 
Arabia. But the more correct inter- 
pretation is, that they were to remove 
the stones from the way, in order that 
the journey might be made with ease. 
q Lift up a standard. As when an 
army is about to march. They were 
about to be collected from their disper- 
sions and restored to their own land, 
and the command is given, that the 
banner might be reared that they might 
rally around it (see Notes on ch. x. 18; 
lix. 19; xlix. 22). 

11. Behold the Lorp hath proclaimed. 
Proclamation is made to all nations that 
JEHOVAH is about to come and rescue 
his people. {| Say ye to the daughter of 
Zion. To Jerusalem (see Notes on ch. 
i.8). § Thy salvation cometh. Lowth 
renders this, ‘Lo! thy Saviour cometh.’ 
So the Vulgate, the LXX., the Chaldee, 
and the Syriac. The Hebrew word pro- 
perly means salvation, but the reference 
is to God as the Deliverer or Saviour. 
The immediate allusion is probably to 
the return from Babylon, but the re- 
mote and more important reference is to 
the coming of the Redeemer (see Notes 


expressions of confidence in JEnovan, and by 
earnest supplications, on the part of his people, 
that he would interpose in their behalf. The 
prophet sees in vision a magnificent conqueror, 
stained with the blood of his enemies, returning 
from Edom, and from its capital Bozrah—a 
warrior flushed with victory, unsubdued, un- 
weakened, and coming with the pride and state- 
liness of conquest. Who hce is, is the object of 
inquiry; and the answer is, that he is a great 
and holy deliverer. I hy his gorgeous robes are 
thus polluted with blood, becomes also a question 
of intense anxiety. The reply of the conqueror 
is, that he has been forth to subdue mighty foes; 
that he went alone; that there was none that 
could aid; and that he had trodden them down 
as a treader of grapes treads in the wine-press, 
The whole image here is that of a triumphant, 
blood-stained warrior, returning from the con- 
quest of Idumea. 


onch. xl. 1-10). § Behold, his reward 
iswith him. See these words explained 
in the Notes on ch. xl. 10. 

12. And they shall callthem. It shall 
be the honourable and just name by 
which they shall be known, that they 
are a holy people, and that they are the 
redeemed of Jenovan. No name is so 
honourable as that; no one conveys so 
much that is clevated and ennobling as 
to say of one, ‘he is one whom Jenova 
has redeemed from sin and death and 
hell by atoning blood.’ He who has a 
just sense of the import of this name, 
will desire no other record to be made 
of his life—no other inscription on his 
tomb—than that he is one WHO HAS BEEN 
REDEEMED BY JENOVA. § And thou 
shalt be called (see Notes on ver. 2). 
{ Sought out. The city much sought 
after, or much desired—to wit, by con- 
verts who shall come from afar; by 
foreigners who shall come to do thee 
honour (see ch. ii. 3; xl. 5, 6, 10, 11; 
xlix. 18-22). Or it may mean that 
Jerusalem would be a city sought out 
and desired by Jevovan; 7.¢., no more 
forsaken by him. So Gesenius under- 
stands it. {A city not forsaken. No 
longer given up to the invasions of a 
foreign enemy, and abandoned to long 
desolation. The idea is, that the church 
and people of God would be the object of 
his kind protecting care henceforward, 
and would enjoy his continued smiles, 
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Who is referred to here has heen a question 
in which interpreters have greatly differed in 
opinion, The following are some of the opinions 
which have been expressed. 

1, Some have referred it to Judas Maccabeus, 
This was the opinion of Grotius, who supposed 
that it was designed to represent his conquest 
of Idumea (1 Mae. v. 1-5; Jos. Aunt. xii. 8.1). 
But against this interpretation there are in- 
superable objections. (1.) The attributes of the 
person here referred to do not agree with him, 
How could he announce that he was the pro- 
claimer of righteousness and was mighty to 
save? (2.) The exploits of Judas Maccabeus 
were not such as to justify the language which 
the prophet here uses, He overcame the Idu- 
means, and slew twenty thousand men, but this 
event is by no means adequate to the lofty pre- 
diction of the prophet. (3.) There is another 
objection suggested by Lowth to this supposi- 
tion. Itis that the Idumea of the time of Isaiah 
was quite a different country from that which 
was laid waste by Judas. In the time of Isaiah, 
Idumea was known ag the country south of 
Palestine, whose capital at one time was Petra, 
and at another Bozrth. But during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, the Nabatheans invaded and 
conquered the southern part of Judea, and took 
possession of a great part of what was the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Judah, and made Hebron 
the capital. This was the Idumea known in 
later times, and this was the Idumea that Judas 
Maccabeus conquered (1 Mac. v. 65). 

2. One writer, referred to by Poole (Synopsis), 
supposes that the allusion is to Michael, who 
came to assist Daniel against the Prince of the 
kingdom of Persia (Dan. x. 18). 

3. Others have referred it to Jenovan sub- 
duing his enemies, and restoring safety to his 
people. This is the opinion of Calvin, Piscator, 
Junius, Noyes; and Gesenius. 

4. The mass of interpreters have referred it to 
the Messiah. This is the opinion, among the 
ancients, of Origen, Jerome, Cyril, Eusebius, and 
Procopius; and among the moderns, of Lowth, 
Cocceius—of course, Calovius, &e. But to this 
opinion Caivin makes the follow'ngz weighty ob- 
jection; ‘Christians,’ says he, ‘have vivlently 
distorted this passage by referring it to Christ, 
when the prophet simply makes an announcc- 
ment respecting God. And they have feigned 
that Christ was red because he was covered with 
his own blood, which he poured out on the cross. 
But the simple sense is, that the Lord here goes 
forth in the sight of his people with red gar- 
ments, that all might understand that he was 
their vindicator and avenger.’—(Comm. in loc.) 
The objections to an inimediate and direct ap- 
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plication to Christ, seem to me to be insuperabte. 
(1.) There is no reference to it in the New Tes- 
tament as applicable tohim. (2) The blood with 
which the hero was stained, was not his own 
blood, but that of his foes; consequently all the 
applications of the words and phrases here to 
the Messiah as stained with his own blood are 
misplaced. (3.) The whole image of the prophet 
is that of a triumphant warrior, returning from 
conquest, himself unharmed and unwoundcd, 
not that of a meek and patient sufferer such a2 
the Messiah. It is, therefore, not without the 
greatest perversion that it can be referred to the 
Messiah, nor should it be so employed.—[These 
objections against the application of the passage 
to the Messiah, seem to be fatal only to one 
aspect of it, viz., that which presents the Mes- 
siah as stained with his own blood; but though 
the warrior here very clearly appears stained witb 
the blood of ofkers, not his own, but the blood 
of vanquished focs, still that watrior may be the 
Messiah, and this one of the numerous passages 
in which he is represented as a victorious con- 
queror (Ps. xly. 3; Rev. vi. 2; xix. 11-16). The 
beautiful accommodation of the language iu the 
third verse to the sufferings of Christ, seems to 
have Jed to the forced application of the whole 
passage to the Redeemer s passion. It certainly 
refers, however, to a conquering, not a suffering, 
Messiah. Alexander supposes the conqueror to 
be Jenovan, or the Messiah; Henderson, the 
Divine Logos, the Angel or Messenger of the 
Divine presence, who acted as the Protector and 
Saviour of ancient Israel. Edom is generally 
taken as the type of the enemies of Israel, or ot 
the church; and this prophecy announces their 
overthrow.—I"D.] 

5. Vitringa supposes that there is described 
under the emblem used here, the final and per- 
emptory manner with which the Messiah, the 
vindicator and avenger of his people, will take 
severe vengeance, with the shedding of much 
blood, on the princes, people, subjects, and 
patrons of idolatrous and apostate Rome; that 
the true church on the earth would be reduced 
to extremities; would be destitute of protec- 
tors; and that the Messiah would interpose 
and by his own power destroy the foes of his 
people. 

The whole passage (1-6) has a striking re- 
semblance to ch. xxxiv., where the prophet pre- 
dicts the overthrow of Idumea, and the long 
desolations that would come upon that country 
and people, and probably the same idea is in- 
tended to be conveyed by this which was by that 
—that all the enemies of the Jews would be 
destroyed (see the Analysis to ch. xxxix., and the 
Notes on that chapter). I¢ is to be remembered 
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that Idumea was a formidable foe to the Jews; 
that there had heen frequent wars between them; 
and especially that they had greatly provoked 
the anger of the Hebrews, and deserved the 
severest Divine vengeance for uniting with the 
Clialdeans when they took Jerusalem, aud for 
urging them to raze it to its foundation (Ps. 
exxxvii. 7). On these accounts, Idumea was to 
le destroyed. Vengeance was to be taken on 
this foe; and the destruction of Idumea became 
a kind of pledge and emblem of the destruction of 
all the enemies of the people of God. Thvus it is 
used here; and the propliet sees in vision JEno- 
VAH returning in triumph from the complete 
overthrow of the capital of that nation, and the 
entire destruction of the inhabitants. He sees 
the mighty warrior return from the conquest; 
his raiment stained with blood; and he inquires 
who he is, and receives for answer that he has 
becn alone to the conquest of the foes of his 
people. The idea is, that all those foes would 
be destroyed, and that it would be done by the 
power of God alone. The chapter, therefore, I 
do not regard as immediately referring to the 
Messiah, but to JEnovan, and to his solemn 
purpose to destroy the enemies of his people, 
and to effect their complete deliverance, 

It may be further remarked that the portion 
in ch. Ixiii. 1-6, is a responsive song; a species of 
composition common in the Bible (see Ps. xxiv.; 
exxxiv.; Cant. iii. 6), 

The two chapters (lxiii, Ixiv.) may be divided 
into three parts. 

I. The destruction of Edom (ch. Ixiii. 1-6). 
1. The view of the conquering hero coming from 
Bozrah, and the inquiry by the people who he 
is (ver. 1, first part). IIe comes with dyed gar- 
ments, yct glorious, and with the state and air 
of a conqueror. 2. The response of Jenova 
the conqueror, that it was he who was mighty 
to save (1, list part). 3. The inquiry of the 
people why he was thus red in his apparel, as if 
he bad been treading in the wine-press (2). 4. 
The auswer of Jenova (3-6). (1.) He had in- 
decd trod the wine-press, and he had done it 
alone. He had trod down the people in his 
anger, and their blood had been sprinkled on 
his raiment. (2.) The day of his vengeance had 
arrived, and the yeur of his redeemed had come. 
(3.) No one had been able to do it, and he 
had gone forth alone, and had trod down their 
strength in his fury. 

IL. A hymn of thanksziving in view of the 
deliverance wrought, and of the many mercics 
conferred on Israel (ch. lxiii. 7-14). 1. A general 
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acknowledgment of his mercy (7). 2 His 
choice of them as his pcople (8). 3. His sym- 
pathy for.them in all their trials (9). 4. Ilis 
kindness and compassion, illustrated by a re- 
ference to his leading them through the wilder- 
ness, notwithstanding their ingratitude and sin 
(10-14). 

III. An earnest supplication in view of the 
condition of Israel (ch. Ixiii, 15-19; Ixiv.) The 
arguments are very beautiful and various for his 
interposition. 1. An appeal to JzHovaH in view 
of his former mercies (15). 2. Au argument from 
the fact that he was their Father, though they 
should be disowned and despised by all others 
(16.) 3. Earnest intercession from the fuct that 
his enemies had trodden down the sanctuary, 
and that those who never acknowledged him, 
ruled in the Jand that he had given to his own 
people (17-19). 4, An earnest pleading with 
God, in view of the inestimable value of the 
favours which he conferred—the fact that there 
was nothing so much to be desired, that the 
world could confer nothing that was to be com- 
pared with his favour (ch. Ixiv. 1-5). 6. An 
argument derived from the gencral prevalence 
of irreligion among the people (ch. lxiv. 6, 7). 
6. Tender and affectionate pleading from the 
fact that they were his people (ch. lxiv. 8, 9). 
7. A teuder and affectionate argument from the 
fact that the holy city was waste; the temple 
in ruins; and the beauti{ul house where their 
fathers worshipped had been burned up with 
fire (ch. Ixiv. 10-12). 

This last passage (ch. Ixiv. 10-12), proves that 
the scene of this prayer and vision is laid in 
Babylon. The ¢ime is after Jerusalem had been 
destroyed, the temple fired, and their sacred 
things transported ; after Edom bad joined with 
the Chaldeans in demanding the entire destruc. 
tion of the city and temple, and had urged them 
on to the work of destruction (Ps. cxxxvii. 7); 
after the Idumeans had invaded the territories 
of Judea, and established a kingdom there, In 
their exile they are represented as calling upon 
God, and they are assured that the kingdom of 
their enemies would be wholly destroyed. 


HO és this that cometh from 

Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah? this that ts ' glori- 
ous in his apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of his strength? I that 
speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save, 

1 decked, 


the people who see Jenovau returning 


as a triumphant conqueror from Idumea, 
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2 Wherefore art thow red in| like him that treadeth in the wine- 
thine apparel, and thy garments| fat ? 


@ Re.19,13,15. 


Struck with his stately bearing as | In ch. xxxiv. 6, JEnovan is represented 
warrior ; with his gorgeous apparel ; | as having ‘a great sacrifice in Bozrah ;’ 
and with the blood on his raiment, they | here he is seen as having come from 
ask who he could be? This is a strik-| it with his garments red with blood. 
ing instance of the bold and abrupt; J This that is glorious in his apparel. 
manner of Isaiah. He does not describe | Mare. ‘Decked.’ The Hebrew word 
him as going forth to war nor the pre-| (“y77) means adorned, honourable, ov 
paration for battle ; nor the battle itself, | glorious. The idea is, that his military 
nor the conquests of cities and armics ; apparel was gorgeous and magnificent 
but he introduces at once the returning | the apparel Sr anc Aleicnt warrior of 
conqueror having gained the victory— | hish rank. ] Travelling in the great- 
here represented as a solitary warrior, | ness of his strength. Noyes renders 
moving along with majestic gait from| this, “Proud in the greatness of his 
Tdumea to his own capital, Jerusalem. | strength,’ in accordance with the signi- 
Jenovan is not unfrequently repre-| feation given by Gescnius. ‘The word 
sented as a warrior (see Notes on ch.| here used (yy) means properly to turn 


xlii. 18).* YJFron Edom. On the j nae 
: : . to one side, to incline, to be bent, bowed 
situation of Edom, and for the reasons down as acaptive in bonds (Isa. li. 14): 


of the animosity between that countr : 

and Judea, see the Aanlysis to ch. qeiiv. ee er ie ees sees oe naa 

{| With dyed garments. That is, with re aN din — T vl pr C ( re re ; 

garments dyed in blood. The word| According to Taylor (Concor ) the 

here rendered ‘dyed’ (vicky hhamitz) word has ‘relation to the actions, the 
y ren ’| superb mien or manner of a triumphant 


is derived from yh hhamaitz,tobesharp | warrior returning from battle, in which 
and pungent, aud is usually applied to| he has got a coraplete victory over his 
anything that is sharp or sour. It is| enemies. And it may include the pomp 
applied to colour that is bright or dazz-| and high spirit with which he drives 
ling, in the same manner as the Greeks | before him the prisoners which he has 
use the phrase yedue s¢—a sharp] taken.’ It occurs only in this place and 
colour—applied to purple or scarlet.| in ch. li. 14; Jer. ii: 20; xlviii. 12. The 
Thus the phrase wog@vgas ofvreras means | [.XX. omit it in their translation. The 
® brilliant, bright purple (sce Bochart, | sense is doubtless that Jenovan is seen 
Hieroz. i. 2,7). Tt is applied to the} returning with the tread ofa triumphant 
military cloak which was worn by a conqueror, flushed with victory, and en- 
warrior, and may denote here either | tirely successful in having destroyed his 
that it was originally dyed of a scarlet | foes. There is no evidence, however, 
colour, or more probably that it was|as Taylor supposes, that he is driving 
made red by the blood that had been | his prisoners before him, for he is seen 
sprinkled on it. Thus in Rev. xix. 13,} alone, having destroyed all his foes. 
the Son of God is represented as clothed | J I that speak in righteousness. The 
in a similar manner: ‘And he was| answer of the advancing conqueror. 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood.’| The sense is, ‘It is I, Jenovan, who 
In ver, 3, the answer of JzHovan to the} have promised to deliver my people and 
inquiry why his raiment was red, shows | to destroy their enemies, and who have 
that the colour was to be attributed to] now returned from accomplishing my 
blood. {| From Bozrah. On the situ-| purpose.’ The assurance that he speaks 
ation of Bozrah, see Notes on ch.| in righteousness, refers here to the pro- 
xxxiv. 6. It was for a time the prin-| mises which he had made that he would 
cipal city of Idumea, though properly | reseue and save them. {| Mighty to 
lying within the boundaries of Moab.| save. The sentiment is, that the fact 
that he destroys the foes of his people 
is an argument that he can save those 


* Sce Supplementary Note in the Analysis. 
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3 I have trodden the wine-press 
alone; and of the people there was 
none with me: for I will tread 
them in mine anger, and trample 


who put their trust in him. The same 
power that destroys a sinner may save 
a saint; and the destruction of a sinner 
may be the means of the salvation of 
his own people. 

2. Wherefore art thou red? 


The 
inquiry of the people. Whence is it 
that that gorgeous apparel is stained 
with blood? J And thy garment like 
him that treadeth in the wine-fat ? Or 
rather the ‘wine-press.’ The word here 
used (M3) means the place where the 
grapes were placed to be trodden with 
the feet, and from which the juice would 
flow off into a vat or receptacle. Of 
course the juice of the grape would 
stain the raiment of him who was em- 
ployed in this business, and would give 
him the appearance of being covered 
with blood. ‘The manner of pressing 
grapes,’ says Burder, ‘is as follows :— 

aving placed them in a hogshead, a 
man with naked feet gets in and treads 
the grapes; in about an hour’s time 
the juice is forced out; he then turns the 
lowest grapes uppermost, and treads 
them for about a quarter of an hour 
longer; this is sufficient to squeeze the 
good juice out of them, for an addi- 
tional pressure would even crush the 
unripe grapes and give the whole a dis- 
agreeable flavour.’ The following state- 
ment of the Rev. I. D. Paxton, in a 
letter from Beyrout, March 1, 1838, 
will show how the modern custom ac- 
vords with that in the time of Isaiah :— 
‘They have a large row of stone vats 
in which the grapes are thrown, and 
beside these are placed stone troughs, 
into which the juice flows. Men get 
in and tread the grapes with their feet. 
It is hard work, and their clothes are 
often stained with the juice. The figures 
found in Scripture taken from this are 
true to the life.’ This method was also 
employed in Egypt. The presses there, 
as represented on some of the paintings 
at Thebes, consisted of two parts; the 
lower portion or vat, and the trough 
where the men with naked feet trod the 
fruit, supporting themselves by ropes 
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them in my fury; and their blood 
shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments, and I will stain all my 
raiment. 


suspended from the roof (see Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 155). Vitringa 
also notices the same custom. 

Hue, pater O Lenz, veni; nudataque musto 


Tinge novo mecum direptis crura cothurnis. 
Georg. ii. 7, 8 


This comparison is also beautifully used 
by John, Rev. xiv. 19, 20: ‘And the 


TREADING THE WINE-PRESS. 
From a Sculpture at Thebes. 


angel thrust in his sickle into the carth, 
and gathered the vine of the earth, and 
cast it into the great wine-press of the 
wrath of God. And the wine-press was 
trodden without the city, and blood 
came out of the wine-press even unto 
the horses’ bridles.’ And in Rev. xix. 15, 
‘And he treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness of the wrath of Almighty 
God.’ The comparison of blood to wine 
is not uncommon. Thus in Deut. 
xxxii, 14, ‘And thou didst drink the 
pure blood of the grape.’ Calvin sup- 
poses that allusion is here made to the 
wine-press, because the country around 
Bozrah abounded with grapes. 

8. I have trodden the wine-press 
alone. I, Jenovau, have indced trod 
the wine-press of my wrath, and I have 
done it alone (comp. Notes on ch. xxxiv. 
5,6). The idea here is, that he had 
completely destroyed his foes in Idumea, 
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4 For the day «of vengeance zs 
in mine heart, and the year of my 
redeemed is come. 

5 And I looked, and there was 
none to help; and I wondered 
that there was none to uphold: 
therefore mine own arm brought 


a@ Zrp.3.8. 


and had done it by a great slaughter. 
q For I will tread. Or rather, I trod 
them. It refers to what he had done ; 
or what was then past. And their 
blood shall be sprinkled. Or rather, 
their blood was sprinkled. The word 
here used (M32) does not commonly 
mean blood ; but splendour, glory, pu- 
rity, truth, perpetuity, eternity. Ge- 
senius derives the word, as used here, 
from an Arabic word meaning to 
sprinkle, t6 scatter; and hence the juice 
or liquor of the grape as it is sprinkled 
or spirted from grapes when trodden. 
There is no doubt here that it refers to 
blood—though with the idea of its being 
spirted out by treading down a foe. 
And I will stain all my raiment. 
T have stained all my raiment—refer- 
ring to the fact that the slaughter was 
extensive and entire. On the extent 
of the slaughter, see Notes on ch. xxxiv. 
6, 7, 9, 10. 

4, For the day of vengeance (see 
Notes on ch. xxxiv. 8). J And the 
year of my redeemcd is come. The 
year when my people are to be redeemed. 
It is a year when their foes are all to be 
destroyed, and when their entire liberty 
is to be effected. 

5. And J looked and there was none 
to help. The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in ch. lix. 16 (see the Notes on 
that verse). None to uphold. None 
to sustain or assist. The design is to 
express the fact that he was entirely 
alone in this work; that none were dis- 
posed or able to assist him. Though 
this has no direct reference to the plan 
of salvation, or to the work of the Mes- 
sinh as a Redeemer, yet it is true of 
him also that in that work he stood 
alone. No one did aid him or could 
aid him; but alone he ‘ bore the burden 
of the world’s atonement.’ {| My fury, 
it upheld me. My determined purpose 
to inflict punishment on my foes sus- 
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salvation unto me; and my fury, 
it upheld me. 

6 And I will tread down the 
people in mine anger, and make 
them drunk ¢in my fury, and 1 
will bring down their strength to 
the earth. 


5 Je.25.26,27, 


tained me. There is a reference doubt- 
less to the fact that courage nerves the 
arm and sustains a man in deadly con- 
flict; that a purpose to take vengeance, 
or to inflict deserved punishment, ani- 
mates one to make efforts which he 
could not otherwise perform. In ch. 
lix. 16, the sentiment is, ‘ his righteous- 
ness sustained him;’ here it is that his 
fury did it. There the purpose was to 

ring salvation; here it was to destroy 
his foes. 

6. And I will tread them down. Or 
rather, ‘I did tread them down.’ The 
allusion here is to a warrior who tram- 
ples on his foes and treads them in the 
dust (see Notes on ch. xxv. 10). {| And 
made them drunk. That is, I made 
them reel and fall under my fury like 
a drunken man. In describing the 
destruction of Idumea in ch. xxxiv. 5, 
Jenovan says that his sword was made 
drunk, or that it rushed intoxicated from 
heaven. See Notes on that verse. But 
here he says that the people, under the 
terrors of his wrath, lost their power of 
self-command, and fell to the earth like 
an intoxicated man. Kimchi says that 
the idea is, that Jenovan extended the 
cup of his wrath for them to drink until 
they became intoxicated and fell. An 
image of this kind is several times used 
in the Scriptures (see Notes on ch. 
li. 17; comp. Ps. Ixxv. 8). Lowth and 
Noyes render this, ‘I crushed them.’ 
The reason of this change is, that ac- 
cording to Kennicott, twenty-seven 
MSS. (three of them ancient) instead 
of the present Hebrew reading p= >¥s9, 
‘And I will make them drunk,’ read 
cnsvsi, ‘I will break or crush them.’ 
Such a change, it is true, might easily 
have been made from the similarity of 
the letters >anda. But the authority 
for the change does not seem to me to 
be sufficient, nor is it necessary. The 
image of making them stagger and fall 
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7 I will mention the @loving-kind-| them according to his mercies, and 
nesses of the Lonp, and the praises| according to the multitude of his 


of the Lorn, accordin 


the Lorp hath bestowed on us, and 


¢ to all that | loving-kindnesses. 


8 For he said, Surely they are 


the great goodness towards the house | my people, children that will not 
1 


of Israel, which he hath bestowed on Iie: so 


@ Ho.2.19. 


i 
i en 


like a drunken man, is more poctic 
than the other, and is in entire accord- 
ance with the usual manner of writing 
by the sacred penmam The Chaldee 
renders it, ‘I cast to the lowest earth 
the slain of their strong ones.’ {J And 
I will bring down thelr strength. TY 
subdued their strong places, and their 
mighty armies, Such is the sense given 
to the passage by our translators. But 
Lowth and Noyes render it, more cor- 
rectly, ‘I spilled their life-blood upon 
the ground.’ The word which our 
translators have rendered ‘strength’ 
(M382), is the same word which is used 
in ver. 3, and which is there rendered 
‘blood’ (see Notes on that verse). It 
is probably used in the same sense here, 
and means that JEnovau had brought 
their blood to the earth ; that is, he had 
spilled it upon the ground. So tlie 
LXX. render it, ‘I shed their blood 
(xertyayey +8 aie) upon the earth.’ 
This finishes the vision of the mighty 
conqueror returning from Edom. ‘The 
following verse introduces a new subject. 
The sentiment in the passage is, that 
Jznovan by his own power, and by the 
might of his own arm, would subdue all 
his foes and redeem his people. Edom, 
in its hostility to his people, the apt 
emblem of all his foes, would be com- 
pletely humbled; and in its subjugation 
there would be the emblem and the 
pledge that all his enemies would be 
destroyed, and that his own church 
would be safe. Sec the Notes on ch. 
XXXIV., KXXV. 

7. Iwill mention. This is evidently 
the language of the people celebrating 
the praises of God in view of all his 
mercies in former days. See the ana- 
lysis to the chapter. The design of 
what follows, to the close of ch. Ixiv., 
is to implore the mercy of God in view 
of their depressed and ruined condition. 
They are represented as suffering under 
the infliction of long and continued ills; 


e was their Saviour. 
> Ps.63.4. 


as cast out and driven toa distant land; 
as deprived of their former privileges, 
and as having been long subjected to 
great evils. Their temple is destroyed ; 
their city desolate; and their whole na- 
tion afflicted and oppressed. ‘The time 
is probably near the close of the capti- 
vity; though Lowth supposes that it 
refers to the Jews as scattered over all 
lands, and driven away from the country 
of their fathers. They begin their pe- 
titions in this verse with acknowledging 
God’s great mercies to their fathers and 
to their nation; then they confess their 
own disobedience, and supplicate, by 
various arguments, the Divine mercy 
and favour. The Chaldee commences 
the verse thus, ‘The prophet said, I 
will remember the mercy of the Lord.’ 
But it is the language of the people, not 
that of the prophet. The word rendered 
‘mention’ (“"Dt8), means properly, I 
will cause to remember, or to be re- 
membered (see Notes on ch. Ixii. 6). 
{| And the praises of the Lorp. That 
is, I will recount the deeds which show 
that he is worthy of thanksgiving. The 
repetitions in this verse are designed to 
be emphatic; and the meaning of the 
whole is, that Jenovau had given them 
abundant cause of praise, notwithstand- 
ing the evils which they endured. 

8. For he said. Isuovau had said. 
That is, he said this when he chose 
them as his peculiar people, and en- 
tered into solemn covenant with them. 
q] Surely they are my people. The re- 
ference here is to the fact that he 
entered into covenant with them to be 
their God. J Children that will not lie. 
That will not prove false to me—indi- 
eating the reasonable expectation which 
Jenova might have, when he chose 
them, that they would be faithful to 
him. QJ So he was their Saviour. 
Lowth renders this, ‘And he became 
their Saviour in all their distress ;’ con- 
necting this with the first member of 
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9 In all their afflictions he ¢ was 
afflicted, and the angel 2 of his 
presence saved them: in his love 

@ Ju.10,16; Zee.2.8; Mat.25.40.45; Ac.9.4. 


the following verse, and translating that, 
‘it was not an envoy, nor an angel of 
his presence that saved them.’ So the 
LXX. render it, ‘ And he was to them 
for salvation (sis cwrngiay) from all their 
affliction.’ The Chaldee render it, ‘And 
his word was redemption (p's) unto 
them.’ But the true idea probably is, 
that he chose them, and in virtue of 
his thus choosing them he became their 
deliverer, 

9. In all their affliction he was af- 
flicted. This is a most beautiful senti- 
ment, meaning that God sympathized 
with them in all their trials, and that 
he was ever ready to aid them. ‘This 
sentiment accords well with the con- 
nection ; but there has been some doubt 
whether this is the meaning of the 
Hebrew. Lowth renders it, as has 
been already remarked, ‘It was not an 
envoy, nor an angel of his presence that 
saved him.’ Noyes, ‘In all their straits 
they had no distress.’ The LXX. render 
it, ‘It wasnot anambassador (ob zgtefus), 
nor an angel (6838 &yyeAos), but he him- 
self saved them.’ Instead of the present 
Hebrew word (“3s tzér, ‘ affliction’), 
they evidently read if, ™ tzir, ‘a 
messenger.’ The Chaldee renders it, 
‘Every time when they sinned against 
him, so that he might have brought 
upon them tribulation, he did not af- 
flict them.’ The Syriac, ‘In all their 
calamities he did not afflict them.’ This 
variety of translation has arisen from an 
uncertainty or ambiguity in the Hebrew 
text. Instead of the present reading 
(xd, ‘not’) about an equal number of 
MSS. read 4%, ‘ to him,’ by the change 
of a single letter. According to the 
former reading, the sense would be, ‘in 
all their affliction, there was zo distress,’ 
—1.¢., they were so comforted and sup- 
ported by God, that they did not {cel 
the force of the burden. According to 
the other mode of reading it, the sense 
would be, ‘in all their affliction, there 
was affliction to him ;’ that is, he sym- 
pathized with them, and upheld them. 
Either reading makes good sense, and 
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and in his pity he redeemed them: 
and he bare «them, and carried 
them all the days of old. 


d Ex.14.19, ¢ Do-39,11,1, 


it is impossible now to ascertain which 
is correct. Gesenius supposes it to 
mean, ‘In all their afflictions there 
would be actually no trouble to them. 
God sustained them, and the angel of 
of his presence supported and delivered 
them.’ For a fuller view of the passage, 


see Rosenmiiller. In the uncertainty 
and doubt in regard to the true reading 
of the Hebrew, the proper way is not to 
attempt to change the translation in our 
common version. It expresses an ex- 
ceedingly interesting truth, and one 
that is fitted to comfort the people of 
God ;—that he is never unmindiul of 
their sufferings; that he feels deeply 
when they are afflicted; and that he 
hastens to their relief. It is an idea 
which occurs everywhere in the Bible, 
that God is not a cold, distant, abstract 
being; but that he takes the deepest 
interest in human afiairs, and especially 
that he has a tender solicitude in all the 
trials of his people. { And the angel 
of his presence saved them. This angel, 
called ‘the angel of the presence of God,’ 
is frequently mentioned as having con- 
ducted the children of Israel through 
the wilderness, and as having interposed 
to save them (Ex. xxiii. 20, 81; xxxii. 
34; xxxiii. 2; Num. xx. 16). The 
phrase, ‘the angel of his presence,’ 
(Heb. "29 qy>2, ‘angel of his face,’ or 
‘countenance’), means an angel that 
stands in his presence, and that enjoys 
his favour, as a man does who stands 
before a prince, or who is admitted 
constantly to his presence (comp. Prov. 
xxii, 29). Evidently there is reference 
here to an angel of superior order or 
rank, but to whom has been a matter 
of doubt with interpreters. Jarchi sup- 
poses that it was Michael, mentioned 
in Dan. x. 18-21. The Chaldee ren- 
ders it, ‘The angel sent (Hmov) from 
his presence.’ Most Christian inter- 
preters have supposed that the reference 
is to the Messiah, as the manifested 
guide and defender of the children of 
Israel during their long journey in the 
desert. This is not the place to go 
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10 But they rebelled, and vexed | turned to be their enemy, 2and he 
his «Holy Spirit: therefore he was | fought against them. 


@ Ac.7.51; Ep.4.30, 


into a theological examination of that 
question. The sense of the Hebrew 
here is, that it was a messenger sent from 
the immediate presence of God, and 
therefore of elevated rank. The opinion 
that it was the Son of God is one that 
ean be sustained by arguments that are 
not easily refuted. On the subject of 
angels, according to the Scripture dec- 
trine, the reader may consult with ad- 
vantage an article by Dr. Lewis Mayer, 
in the Bib. Rep., Oct. 13888. {J He 
redeemed them (see Notes on ch. xliii. 
1). ( And he bare them. As a shep- 
herd carries the lambs of the floelk, or 
as a nurse carries her children ; or still 
more probably, as an eagle bears her 
young on her wings (Deut. xxxii. 11, 
12). The idea is, that he conducted 
them through all their trials in the 
wilderness, and led them in safety to the 
promised land (comp. Notes on ch. xl. 
11). ( All the days of old. In all their 
former history. He has been with them 
and protected them in all their trials. 
10. But they rebelled. Against God. 
This charge is often made against the 
Jews ; and indeed their history is little 
more than a record of a series of rebel- 
lions against God. {] And vexed. Or 
rather ‘grieved.’ The Heb. word a39, 
in Piel, means to pain, to afflict, to 
grieve. This is the idea here. Their 
conduct was such as was fitted to pro- 
duce the deepest pain—for there is no- 
thing which we more deeply feel than 
the ingratitude of those who have been 
benefited by us. Our translators have 
supposed that the word conveyed the 
idea of provoking to wrath by their 
conduct (thus the LXX. render it wages- 
Zuvay +o wvsduen, x.7.a.); but the more 
appropriate sense is, that their conduct 
was such as to produce pain or grief. 
Comp. Eph. iv. 30: ‘Grieve not (um 
avesirs) the Holy Spirit.” Ps. xxviii. 
40; xev. 10. Heb. iii. 10-17. J His 
Holy Spirit. The Chaldee renders 
this, ‘ But they were unwilling to obey, 
and they irritated (provoked, blasphem- 
ed tam) against the words of the pro- 


phets.’ But the reference seems rather 


d La3.s, 


to be to the Spirit of God that renewed, 
comforted, enlightened, and sanctified 
them. Grotius, Rosenmiiller, and Ge- 
senius, suppose that this means God 
himself—a Spirit of holiness. But, 
with the revelation of the New Testa- 
ment before us, we cannot well doubt 
that the real reference here is to the 
third person of the Trinity—the re- 
newer and sanctifier of the people of 
God. It may be admitted, perhaps, 
that the ancient Iebrews would refer 
this to God himself, and that their 
views of the offices of the different per- 
sons in the Divine nature were not very 
clearly marked, or very distinct. But 
this does not prove that the real refer- 
ence may not have been to ‘the Holy 
Ghost.’ The renewer and sanctifier of 
the human heart at all times has been 
the same. And when any operations 
of the mind and heart pertaining to sal- 
vation are referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing should forbid us to apply 
to the explanation of the expressions 
and the facts, the clear light which we 
have in the New Testament—in thesame 
way as when the ancients speak of phe- 
nomena in the physical world, we deem 
it not improper to apply to the explana- 
tion of them the established doctrines 
which we now have in the physical 
sciences. By this we by no means 
design to say that the ancients had the 
same knowledge which we have, or that 
the language which they used conveyed 
the same idea to them which it now 
does to us, but that the events occurred 
in accordance with the laws which we 
now understand, and that the language 
may be explained by the light of modern 
science. Thus the word eclipse con- 
veyed to them a somewhat different 
idea from what it does to us. They 
supposed it was produced by different 
causes, Still they described accurately 
the facts in the case ; and to tho 
explanation of those facts we are per- 
mitted now to apply the principles of 
modern science. So the Old Testa- 
ment describes facts occurring under 
the influence of truth. The facts were 
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11 Then he remembered ¢the 
days of old, Moses and his people, 
saying, Where is he that brought 
them up out of the sea with the 


clearly understood. What shall hinder 
us, in explaining them, from applying 
the clearer light of the New ‘Testament? 
Admitting this obvious principle, I sup- 
pose that the reference here was really 
to the third person of the Trinity ; and 
that the sense is, that their conduct 
was such as was fitted to cause grief to 
their Sanctifier and Comforter, in the 
same way as it is said in the New Test- 
ament that this is done now. QJ He 
was turned. Ile abandoned them for 
their sins, and left them to reap the 
consequences. {] And he fought against 
them. le favoured their enemies and 
gave them the victory. Ie gave them 
up to a series of disasters which finally 
terminated in their long and painful 
captivity, and in the destruction of 
their temple, city, and nation. The 
sentiment is, that when we grieve the 
Spirit of God, he abandons us to our 
chosen course, and leaves us to a series 
of spiritual and temporal disasters. 

ll. Then he remembered. He did 
not forget his solemn promises to be 
their protector and their God. For 
their crimes they were subjected to 
punishment, but God did not forget that 
they were his people, nor that he had 
entered into covenant with them. ‘The 
object of this part of the petition seems 
to be, to recall the fact that in former 
times God had never wholly forsaken 


them, and to plead that the same thing 
might occur now. Even in the darkest 
days of adversity, God still remembered 
his promises, and interposed to save 
them. Such they trusted it would be 
still. J Moses and his people. Lowth 
renders this, ‘ Moses his servant,’ sup- 
posing that a change had occurred in 
the Hebrew text. It would be natural 
indeed tosuppose that the word ‘servant’ 
would occur here (see the Hebrew), but 
the authority is not sufficient for the 
change. The idea seems to be that 
which is in our translation, and which 
is approved by Vitringa and Gesenius. 
‘IIe recalled the ancient days when he 
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shepherd! of his flock? where is 
mi that put his Holy Spirit 4 within 
Nm § 


& Le.26.42. 8 Nu.11,17,25; Ne,9.20, 


sea and the wilderness.’ {| Where is 
he. ‘The Chaldee renders this, ‘ Lest 
they should say, Where is he?’ that is, 
lest. surrounding nations should ask in 
contempt and scorn, Where is the pro- 
tector of the people, who defended them 
in other times? According to this, the 
sense is that God remembered the times 
of Moses and interposed, lest his not 
doing it should bring reproach upon his 
name and cause. Lowth renders it, 
‘ How he brought them up ;’ that is, he 
recollected his former interposition. But 
the true idea is that of one asking a 
question. ‘ Where now is the God that 
formerly appeared for their aid?’ And 
though it is the language of God him- 
self, yet it indicates that state of mind 
which arises when the question is asked, 
Where is now the former protector and 
God of the people? {J That brought 
them up out of the sea. The Red Sea, 
when he delivered them from Egypt. 
This fact is the subject of a constant 
reference in the Scriptures, when the 
sacred writers would illustrate the good- 
ness of God in any great and signal 
deliverance. {J With the shepherd o 

his flock. Marg.‘ Shepherds.’ Lowth 
and Noyes render this in the singular, 
supposing it to refer to Moses. The 
LXX., Chaldee, and Syriac, also read it 
in the singular. The Hebrew is in the 
plural (95), though some MSS. read 
it in the singular. If it is to be read in 
the plural, as the great majority of MSS. 
read it, it probably refers to Moses and 
Aaron as the shepherds or guides of the 
people. Or it may also include others, 
meaning that Jenovan led up the peo- 
ple with all their rulers and guides. 
¥ Where is he that put his Holy Spirit 
within him? (see Notes on ver. 10). 
Heb. Sarpa— In the midst of him,’ ze., 
in the midst of the people or the flock. 
They were then under his guidance and 
sanctifying influence. ‘The generation 
which was led to the land of Canaan 
was eminently pious, perhaps more so 
than any other of the people of Israel 


1 or, shepherds. 


led Moses and his people through the! (comp. Josh. xxiv. 31; Judg. ii. 6-10). 
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12 That led them by the right 
hand of Moses with his glorious 
arm, dividing the ¢water before 
them, to make himself an everlast- 
ing name ? 

13 That led them through the 


a Ex,14,21 ,&c, b 28a.7.23, 


The idea here is, that God, who then 
gave his Holy Spirit, had seemed to 
forsake them. The nation seemed to 
be abandoned to wickedness; and in 
this state, God remembered how he had 
formerly chosen and sanctified them ; 
and he proposed again to impart to 
them the same Spirit. 


12, That led them by the right hand 
of Moses (sce Notes on ch. xli. 10-13; 
xlv. 1). {| Dividing the water ss bal 
them (Ex. xiv. 21). YJ Yo make him- 
self an everlastingname. Ile designed 
to perform a work which, it would be 
seen, could not be performed by any 
false god or by any human arm, and 
to do it in such cireumstances, and in 
such a manner, that it might be scen 
everywhere that this was the true God 
(comp. Notes on ch. xlv.6). The de- 
liverance from Egypt was attended with 
such amazing miracles, and with such 
a sudden destruction of his foes, that 
none but the true God could have per- 
formed it. Egypt was at that time the 
centre of all the science, civilization, 
and art known among men; and what 
occurred there would be known to other 
lands. God, therefore, in this signal 
manner, designed to make a public de- 
monstration of his existence and power 
that shall be known in all lands, and 
that should never be forgotten. 

13. That led them through the deep. 
They went through the deep on dry 
land—the waters having divided and 
Jeft an unobstructed path. { As an 
horse in the wilderness. As an horse, 
or a courser, goes through a desert with- 
outstumbling. This isa most beautiful 
image. The reference is to vast level 
plains like those in Arabia, where there 
are no stones, no trees, no gullies, no 
obstacles, and where a fleet courser 
bounds over the plain without any dan- 
ger of stumbling. So the Israelites 
were led on their way without falling. 
All obstacles were removed, and they 
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deep, as an horse in the wilderness, 
that they should not stumble ? 

14 As a beast goeth down into 
the valley, the Spirit of the Lorp 
caused him to rest, so didst thou 
lead thy people, to make thyself 
a glorious name. 


were led along as if over a vast smooth 


plain. Our word ‘wilderness,’ by no 
means expresses the idea here. We 
apply it to uncultivated regions that 
are covered with trees, and where there 
would be numerous obstacles to such a 
race-horse. But the Hebrew word 
(273) rather refers to a desert, a waste 
—a place of level sands or plains where 
there was nothing to obstruct the fleet 
courser that should prance over them. 
Such is probably the meaning of this 
passage, but Harmer (Obs. i. 161, sq.) 
may be consulted for another view, 
which may possibly be the correct one. 

14. As @ beast that goeth down into 
the valley. Asa herd of cattle in the 
heat of the day descends into the shady 
glen in order to find rest. In the vale, 
streams of water usually flow. By 
those streams and fountains trees grow 
luxuriantly, and these furnish a cool 
and refreshing shade. The cattle, there- 
fore, in the heat of the day, naturally 
descend from the hills, where there are 
no fountains and streams, and where 
they are exposed to an intense sun, to 
seek refreshment in the shade of the 
valley. ‘The figure here is that of rest- 
ing in safety after exposure ; and there 
are few more poetic and beautiful images 
of comfort than that furnished by cattle 
lying quietly and safely in the cool shade 
of a well-watered vale. This image 
would be much more striking in the in- 
tense heat of an Oriental climate than 
it is with us. Harmer (Obs. i. 168, sq.) 
supposes that the allusion here is to the 
custom prevailing still among the Arabs, 
when attacked by enemics, of withdraw- 
ing with their herds and flocks to some 
sequestered vale in the deserts, where 
they find safety. The idea, according 
to him, is, that Israel lay thus safely 
encamped in the wilderness; that they, 
with their flocks and herds and riches, 
were suffered to remain unattacked by 
the king of Egypt; and that this was 
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15 Look down from heaven, and 
behold from the habitation 2of thy 
holiness and of thy glory; where 
is thy zeal and thy strength, the 
sounding! of thy bowels and of 
thy mercies towards me ? are they 
restrained ? 


astate of grateful repose, like that 


which a herd feels after having been 
closely pursued by an enemy, when it 
finds a safe retreat in some quiet vale. 
But it seems to me that the idea first 
suggested is the most correct—as it is, 
undoubtedly the most poetical and beau- 
tiful—of a herd of cattle leaving the 
hills, and seeking a cooling shade and 
quiet retreat in a well-watcred vale. 
Such repose, such calm, gentle, undis- 
turbed rest, God gave his people. Such 
he gives them now, amidst sultry suns 
and storms, as they pass through the 
world. { Zhe Spirit of the Lonp (see 
on ver. 10). YJ So didst thou lead. 
That is, dividing the sea, delivering 
them from their foes, and leading them 
calmly and securely on to the Jand of 
rest. So now, amidst dangers seen and 
unseen, God leads his people on toward 
heaven. Ile removes the obstacles in 
their way; he subdues their foes; he 
‘males them to lie down in green pas- 
iures, and leads them beside the still 
waters’ (Ps. xxiii. 2); and he bears 
them forward to a world of perfect 
peace. 

15. Look down from heaven. This 
commences an earnest appeal that God 
would have mercy on them in their 
present calamities and trials. ‘They 
entreat him to remember his former 
mercies, and to return and bless them, 
ashe had doneinancient times. { And 
behold from the habitation (sce Notes 
on ch: Ivii: 15). QJ Where is thy zeal. 
That is, thy former zeal for thy people ; 
where is now the proof of the interest 
for their welfare which was vouchsafed 
in times that are past. And thy 
strength. The might which was for- 
merly manifested for their deliverance 
and salvation. { Zhe sounding of thy 
bowels. Marg. ‘ Multitude.’ The word 
rendered ‘ sounding’ (77253), means pro- 


perly a noise or sound, as of rain, 
1 Kings xviii. 41; of singing, Ezek. 
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16 Doubtless thou aré our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledgeusnot: thou, 
O Lorn, avé our Father, 2our Re- 
deemer : thy name ?s from everlast- 
ing. 

&22€h.30.97. lor, muléitude. & Je.31.20; Ho.11.8, 
2 or, our Redeemer, from everlasting is thy name, 


xxvi. 13; of a multitude, 1 Sam. iv. 14, 
xiv. 19. It also means a multitude, or 
a crowd of men (Isa. xiii. 4; xxxiii. 3). 
Tlere it relates to an emotion or afiec- 
tion of the mind; and the phrase de- 
notes compassion, or tender concern for 
them in their sufferings. It is derived 
from the customary expression in the 
Bible that the bowels, z.¢., the organs 
in the region of the chest—for so the 
word is used in the Scriptures—were 
the seat of the emotions, and were sup- 
posed to be affected by any strong and 
tender emotion of the mind (sce Notes 
on ch, xvi. 11). The idea here is, 
‘Where is thy former compassion for 
thy people in distress ?’ Are they 
restrained ? Are they withheld? Are 
thy mercies to be exercised no more ? 
16. Doubiless. Heb. "> —<For;' 


verily; surely. It implies the utmost 
confidence that he still retained the 
feelings of a tender father. {J Zhou art 
our father. Notwithstanding appear- 
ances to the contrary, and though wo 
should be disowned by all others, we will 
still believe that thou dost sustain the 
relation of a father. Though they saw 
no human aid, yet their confidence was 
unwavering that he had still tender 
compassion towards them. { Though 
Abraham be ignorant of us. Abraham 
was the father of the nation—their pious 
and much venerated ancestor. His 
memory they cherished with the deepest 
affection, and him they venerated as the 
illustrious patriarch whose name all 
were accustomed to speak with rever- 
ence, The idea here is, that though 
even such a@ man—one so holy, and so 
much venerated and loved—should re- 
fuse to own them as his children, yet 
that God would not forget his paternal 
relation to them. A similar expression 
of his unwavering love occurs in ch. 
xlix. 15: ‘Can a woman forget her 
sucking child?’ See Notes on that 
place. The language hcre expresses the 
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17 O Lorp, why hast thou made 
us to err ¢ from thy ways, and hard- 
ened ’ our heart from thy fear? Re- 


unwavering conviction of the pious, that 
God's love for his people would never 
change; that it would live when even 
the most tender earthly ties are broken, 
and when calamities so thicken around 
us that we see to be forsaken by God ; 
and are forsaken by our sunshine friends, 
and even by our most tender earthly 
connections. { And Israel acknow- 
ledge us not. And though Jacob, an- 
other much honoured and venerated 
patriarch, should refuse to recognize us 
as his children. The Jewish exposi- 
tors say, that the reason why Abraham 
and Jacob are mentioned here and Isaac 
omitted, is, that Abraham was the first 
of the patriarchs, and that all the pos- 
terity of Jacob was admitted to the 
privileges of the covenant, which was 
not true of Isaac. The sentiment here 
is, that we should have unwavering 
confidence in God. We should confide 
in him though all earthly friends refuse 
to ownus, and cast out our names as evil. 
Though father and mother and kindred 
refuse to acknowledge us, yct we should 
believe that God is our unchanging 
friend; and it is of more value to have 
such a friend than to have the most 
honoured earthly ancestry and the affee- 
tions of the nearest earthly relatives. 
How often have the people of God been 
called to experience this! Ifow many 
times in the midst of persecution ; when 
forsaken by father and mother; when 
given up to a cruel death on account of 
their attachment to the Redeemer, have 
they had oceasion to recall this beauti- 
ful sentiment, and how unfailingly have 
they found it to be true! Forsaken 
and despised; cast out and rejected; 
abandoned apparently by God and by 
men, they have yet fuund, in the arms 
of their heavenly Father, a consolation 
which this world could not destroy, and 
have experienced his tender compas- 
sions attending them even down to the 
grave. 4 Our Redeemer. Marg.‘ Our 
Redeemer, from everlasting is thy 
name.” The Heb. will bear either 
construction. Lowth renders it, very 
loosely, in accordance with the reading 
of one ancient MS., ‘ O deliver us, for 
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turn ¢for thy servants’ sake, tlio 
tribes of thine inheritance. 


@ Ps.119.20, b ch,6.10; Ro 9.17,18. ¢ Ps.60.13. 


the sake of thy name.’ Probably the 


idea is that which results from a deeply 
affecting and tender view of God as the 
Redeemer of his people. ‘The heart, 
overflowing with emotion, meditates 
upon the eternal honours of his name, 
and is disposed to ascribe to him ever- 
lasting praise. 

17. O Lorn, why hast thou made us 
toerr from thy ways 2 Lowtland Noyes 
render this, ‘ Why dost thou suffer us 
to wander from thy way?’ Calvin re- 
marks on the passage, ‘The prophet 
uses a common form of speaking, for it 
is usual in the Scriptures to say that 
God gives the wicked over to a repro- 
bate mind, and hardens their hearts. 
But when the pious thus speak, they 
do not intend to make God the author 
of error or sin, as if they were innocent 
—nolunt Deum crroris aut sceleris 
facere auctorem, quasi sint innoaii—or 
to take away their own blameworthi- 
ness. But they rather look deeper, and 
confess themselves, by their own fault, 
to be alienated from God, and destitute 
of his Spirit ; and hence it happens that 
they are precipitated into all manner of 
evils. God is said to harden and blind 
when he delivers those who are to be 
blinded to Satan (Satane exceecandos 
tradit), who is the minister and the ¢xe- 
cutor of his wrath.’—(Comm. in loc.) 
This seems to be a fair account of this 
difficult subject. At all events, this is 
the doctrine which was held by the father 
of thesvstemof Calvinism ; and nothing 
more should be charged on that system, 
in regard to blinding and hardening 
men, than is thus avowed (comp. Notes 
on ch. vi. 9, 10; Matt. xiii. 14, 15). 
It is not to be supposed that this result 
took place by direct Divine agency. 
It is not by positive power exerted to 
harden men and turn them away from 
God. No man who has any just views 
of God can suppose that he exerts a 
positive agency to make them sin, and 
then punishes them for it; no one who 
has any just views of man, and of the 
operations of his own mind, can doubt 
that a sinner is yoluntary in his trans- 
gression. It is true, at the same time, 
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18 The people of thy holiness 
have possessed zz but a little while: 


that God foresaw it, and that le did 
not interpose to prevent it. Nay, it is 
true that the wickedness of men may 
be favoured by his abused providence 
—as a pirate may take advantage of 
a fair breeze that God sends, to capture 
a merchant-man; and true, also, that 
God foresaw it would be so, and yet 
chose, on the whole, that the events of 
his providence should be so ordered. 
Ilis providential arrangements might 
be abused to the destruction of a few, 
but would tend to benefit and save many. 
The fresh gale that drove on one pirati- 
cal vessel to crime and bloodshed, might, 
at the same time, convey many richly 
freighted ships towards the port. One 
might suffer; hundreds might rejoice. 
One pirate might be rendered success- 
ful in the commission of crime; hun- 
dreds of honest men might be benefit-. 
ed. The providential arrangement is 
not to compel men to sin, nor is it for 
the sake of their sinning. It is to 
do good, and to benefit many—though 
this may draw along, as a consequence, 
the hardening and the destruction of a 
few. Ile might, by direct agency, pre- 
vent it, as he might prevent the growth 
of the briers and thorns ina field; but 
the same arrangement, by withholding 
stins and dews and rains, would also 
prevent the growth of flowers and corn 
and fruit, and turn extended fertile 
lands into a desert. It is better that 
the thorns and briers should be suffered 
to grow, than to convert those fields into 
a barren waste. 4| Relurn. ‘That is, 
return to bless us. 4 Zhe tribes of 
thine inheritance. The Jewish tribes 
spoken of as the heritage of God on the 
earth. 

18. The people.of thy holiness. ‘The 
people who have been received into so- 
lemn covenant with thee. § Have pos- 
sessed it bué a little while. That is, 
the Jand—meaning that the time during 
which they had enjoyed a peaceable 
possession of it, compared with the per- 
petuity of the promise made, was short. 
Such is the idea given to the passage by 
our translatcrs. But there is consid- 
erable varicty in the interpretation of 
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our adversaries have trodden down 
thy ¢ sanctuary. 
a Ps.74.6-8. 


the passage among expositors. Lowth 
renders it : 

It is little, that they have taken possession of 

thy holy mountain; 
That our enemies have trodden down thy sanc- 
tuary. 

Jerome renders it, ‘It is as nothing 
(quasi nihilum), they possess thy holy 
people; our enemies have trodden down 
thy sanctuary.’ The LXX. render it, 
‘Return on account of thy servants, on 
account of the tribes of thine inheritance, 
that we may inherit thy holy mountains 
for a little time’ (%s2 pxedy xAngove- 
fohowperv Tov dpous tov &yiov). thas been 
generally felt that there was great diffi- 
culty in the place. Sce Vitringa. The 
sense seems to be that which occurs in 
our translation. The design is to furnish 
an argument for the Divine interposi- 
tion, and the meaning of the two verses 
may be expressed in the following para- 
phrase :—‘ We_ implore thee to return 
unto us, and to put away thy wrath. 
As a reason for this, we urge that thy 
temple—thy holy sanctuary—was pos- 
sessed by thy people but a little time. 
For a brief period there we offered praise, 
and met with our God, and enjoyed his 
favour. Now thine enemies trample it 
down. ‘They have come up and taken 
the land, and destroyed thy holy place 
(ch, Ixiv, 11). We plead for thine inter- 
position, because we are thy covenant 
people. Of old we have been thine. 
But as for them, they were never thine. 
They never yielded to thy Jaws. They 
were never called by thy name. There 
ix, then, no reason why the temple and 
the land should be in their possession, 
and we earnestly pray that it may be 
restored to the tribes of thine ancient 
inheritance.’ J Our adversaries. This 
whole prayer is supposed to be offered 
by the exiles near the close of their cap- 
tivity. Of éourse the language is such 
as they would then use. The scenc is 
laid in Babylon, and the object is to 
express the feelings which they would 
have then, and to furnish the model for 
the petitions which they would then 
urge. We are not, thcrefore, to suppose 
that the temple when Isaiah lived and 
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19 We are thine: thou never 
barest rule over them ; } they were 
not called by thy name. 


1 or, thy name was net calied upon them, 


CHAPTER LXIYV. 


For an analysis of this chapter, sec the An- 
alysis prefixed to ch. Ixiii, This chapter is 
closely connected with that in its design, and 


wrote was in ruins, and the land in the 
possession of his foes. All this is seen 
in vision; and though a hundred and 
fifty years would occur before it would 
be realized, yet, according to the pro- 
phetic manner, he describes the scene as 
actually passing before him (see Introd. 
§ 7; comp. Notes on ch. Ixiv. 11). 

19. We are thine. We urge it asa 
reason for thy interposition to restore 
the land and the temple, that we are 
thine from ancient times. Such I take 
to be the meaning of the passage—in ac- 
cordance with the common translation, 
except that the expression pdtv, ‘from 
ancient times,’ rendered by our trans- 
lators in connection with x>, ‘never,’ is 
thus connected with the Jewish people, 
instead of being regarded as applied to 
their enemies, ‘The idea is, that itis an 
argument why God should interpose in 
their behalf, that they had been for a 
long time his people, but that his foes, 
who then had possession of the land, had 
never submitted to his laws. ‘There has 
been, however, great variety in inter- 
preting the passage. Lowth renders it: 
We have long been as those whom thou hast 

not ruled ; 
We have not been called by thy name. 
Noyes renders it better: 
It has been with us as if thon hadst never ruled 
over us, 
As if we had not heen called by thy name. 
Symmachus and the Arabic Saadias 
render it in the same manner. ‘The 
LXX. render it, ‘We have been as at 
the beginning when thou didst not rule 
over us, neither were we called by thy 
name ;’ that is, we have gone back prac- 
tically to our former heathen condition, 
by rejecting thy laws, and by breaking 
thy covenant. Each of these interpret- 
ations makes a consistent sense, but it 
scems to me that the one which [ have 
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should not have been separated fromit. This is 
one of the many instances where the division 
seems to have been made without any intelligent 
view of the scope of the sacred writer. 


HI ¢that thou wouldest rend the 
heavens, that thou wouldest 
come down, that the mountains 
might? flow down at thy presence, 


a Po.143.5. 8 Ju.5 5. 
expressed above is more in accordance 
with the Hebrew. ¥ Thou never barest 
rule over them. Over our enemics— 
regarded in the prophetic vision as then 
in possession of the Jand. ‘The idea is, 
that they have come into thy land by 
violence, and Jaid waste a nation where 
they had no right to claim any juris- 
diction, and have now no claim to thy 
protection. {| They were not called by 
thy name. Web. ‘Thy name was not 
called upon them.’ They were aliens 
and strangers who had unjustly intruded 
into the heritage of the Lord. 
CHAPTER LXIV. 

1, Oh that thow wouldest rend the 
heavens. That is, in view of the con- 
siderations urged in the previous chap- 
ter. In view of the fact that the temple 
is burned up (ver. 11); that the city is 
desolate; that the land lies waste, and 
that thine own people are carried cap- 
tive to a distant land. The phrase 
‘rend the heavens,’ implies a sudden 
and sublime descent of Jenovan to exe- 
cute vengeance on his fves, as if his 
heart was full of vengeance, and the fir- 
mament were violently rent asunder at 
his sudden appearance. It is language 
properly expressive of a purpose to exc- 
cute wrath on his foes, rather than to 
confer blessings on his people. ‘The lat- 
ter is more appropriately expressed by 
the heavens being gently opened to make 
way for the descending blessings. The 
word here rendered ‘rend’ (939 ), means 


properly to tear asunder, as, e.q., the 
garments in grief (Gen. xxxvii. 29; 
2 Sam. xiii. 31); or as a wild beast does 
the breast of any one (Hos. xiii. 8). The 
LXX., however, render it by a milder 
word— avoitns—‘ If thou wouldst open 
the heavens,’ &e. So the Syriac ren- 
ders it by ‘O that thou wouldst open,’ 
using a word that is usually applied to 
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2 As when the ! melting fire 
burneth, the fire causeth the wa- 


ters to boil; to make thy name 
1 the fire of meléings. 


the opening of adoor. God is often re- 


presented as coming down from heaven 
in a sublime manner amidst tempests, 
fire, and storms, to take vengeance on 
his foes. Thus Ps. xviii. 9: 

Ye bowed the heavens also and came down; 
And darkness was under his feet. 

Comp. Hab. iii. 5, 6. It should be re- 
membered that the main idea in the 
passage before us is that of Jeuovan 
coming down to destroy his foes. His 
people entreat him to descend with the 
proofs of his indignation, so that every 
obstacle shall be destroyed before him, 
Thus he is described in Ps. exliv. 5, 6: 
Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down; 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke; 


Cast forth lightning, and scatter them, 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 


{ That the mountains might flow down 
at thy presence. The idea here is, that 
the presence of JeHovan would be like 
an intense burning heat, so that the 
mountains would melt and flow away. 
It is a most sublime description of his 
majesty, and is onc that is several times 
employed in the Bible. Thus in rela- 
tion to his appearance on Mount Sinai, 
in the song of Deborah (Judg. v. 4, 5): 
The earth trembled and the heavens dropped, 
The clouds also dropped water. 
The mountains melted trom before Jenovan, 
Even Sinai from before JEHovAn, the God of 
Israel. 
So Ps. xevii. 5: 


The bills melted like wax at the presence of 
JENOVAH, 

At the presence of JEnovaH [the God] of the 
whole earth, 


So also in Micah i. 3, 4: 


Lo, JEHOVAH cometh forth out of his place, 

And will come down and tread upon the high 
places of the earth, 

And the mountains shall be molten under bim. 

And the valleys shall be cleft, 

As wax before the fire, 

And as the waters pour down a precipice. 

2. As when the melting fire burneth. 
Marg. ‘ The fire of meltings.’ Lowth 
renders it, ‘As when the fire kindleth 
the dry fuel.’ So Noyes, ‘As fire kind- 
leth the dry stubble.” The LXX. render 
it, ‘Os xngds card wpocwmov rupes Fixsras— 
‘ As wax is melted before the fire.’ So 
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known to thine adversaries, that 
the nations may tremble at thy 
presence ! 


the Syriac renders it. The Iebrew 
word rendered here in the margin ‘melt 
ings’ (053%), properly means, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, brushwood, twigs. So 
Saadias renders it. And the true idea 
here is, that the presence of JEnovan 
would cause the mountains to melt, asa 
fire consumes light and dry brushwood 
or stubble. Dr. Jubb supposes that the 
meaning is, ‘ As the fire of things smelted 
burneth’—an idea which would furnish 
astriking comparison, but there is much 
doubt whether the Hebrew will bear 
that construction. ‘The comparison is a 
very vivid and sublime one, as it is in 
the view given above—that the presence 
of JEnovau would set on fire the moun- 
tains, and cause them to fiow down as 
under the operation of an intense heat. 
T do not know that there is reason to 
suppose that the prophet had any refer- 
ence to a voleanic eruption, or that he 
was acquainted with such a phenomenon 
—though Syria and Palestine abounded 
in voleanic appearances, and the coun- 
try around the Dead Sea is evidently 
voleanic (see Lyell’s Geology, i. 299); 
but the following description may fur- 
nish an illustration of what would be 
exhibited by the flowing down of the 
mountains at the presence of Jenovan, 
and may serve to show the force of the 
language which the prophet employs in 
these verses. It is a description of an 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1779, by Sir 
William Hamilton. ‘Jets of liquid Java,’ 
says he, ‘ mixed with stones and scoris, 
were thrown up to the height of at least 
10,000 feet, having the appearance of a 
column of fire. The falling matter being 
nearly as vividly inflamed as that which 
was continually issuing forth from the 
crater, formed with it one complete body 
of fire, which could not be less than two 
miles and a half in breadth, and of the 
extraordinary height above mentioned, 
casting a heat to the distance of at least 
six miles around it.’ Speaking of the 
lava which flowed from the mountain, 
he says, ‘ At the point where it issued 
from an arched chasm in the side of the 
mountain, the vivid torrent rushed with 
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3 When thou didst ¢terriblethings ' world men have not heard, nor per- 
which we looked not for, thou camest | ceived by the ear, neither hath the 
down, >the mountains flowed down “eye lseen, O God, besides thee, 
at thy presence. jwhat he hath prepared for him 

4 For esince the beginning of the, that waiteth for him. 


@ Ps.65.5. 6 Ha3.3,8, 


© 10.2.9, 


1 or, seen a God beside thee which doeth so for him. 


the velocity of a flood. It was in per- 
fect fusion, unattended with any scorie 
on its surface, or any gross material 
not in a state of complete solution. It 
flowed with the translucency of honey, 


in regular channels, cut finer than art ! 


can imitate, and glowing with all the 
splendour of thesun.’—(Lyell’s Geology, 


i.316.) Perhaps there can be conceived | 


no more sublime representation of what 


was in the mind of the prophet than! 


such an overflowing volcano. It should 
be observed, however, that Gesenius 
supposes that the word which is ren- 


In delivering the people from Egypt, and 
in conducting them to the promised land. 
{ Which we looked not for. Which wo 
had never before witnessed, and which 
we had no right to expect. ¥ Thou 
camest down. As on Mount Sinai. 
Q The mountains flowed down (see 
Notes above). The reference is to the 
manifestations of smoke and fire when 
JeHovan descended on Mount Sinai 
(see Ex. xix. 18). 

4. For since the beginning of the 
world. ‘This verse is quoted, though 


| not literally, by the apostle Paul, as il- 


dered (ver. 1-3), ‘ flow down’ (4543), is lustrating ‘the effects of the gospel in 


derived, not from dr3 nazél, to flow, to 
run as liquids do ; but from 5b zaldl, 
to shake, to tremble, to quake as moun- 
tains do in an earthquake. But it seems 
to me that the connection rather de- 


mands the former signification, as the! 


producing happiness and salvation (see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 9). The meaning 
here is, that nowhere else among men 
had there been such blessings imparted, 
and such happiness enjoyed ; or so many 
proofs of love and protection, as among 


principal elements in the figure zs fire— .. those who were the people of God, and 
and the office of fire is not to cause to! who feared him. § Men have not heard. 
tremble, but to burn or melt. The effect | In no nation in all past time have deeds 
here described as illustrative of the pre- j been heard of such as thou hast per- 
sence of God, was that produced by in-j formed. {J Nor perceived by the ear. 
tense burning heat. {| Lhe fire causeth | Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) renders this ‘ neither 
the waters to boil. Such an effect was; have entered into the heart of man,’ 
anticipated at the presence of Jenovatt. | « which,’ says Lowth, ‘is a phrase purely 


The idea is still that of an intense heat, 
that should cause all obstacles to be 
consumed before the presence of the 
Lorp. ‘To illustrate this, the propliet 
speaks of that which is known to be 
most intense, that which causes water 
to boil; and the prayer is, that Jenovau 
would descend in the manner of such 
intense and glowing fire, in order that 
all the foes of the people might be de- 
stroyed, and all the obstacles to the 
restoration of his people removed. The 
exact point of the comparison, as I con- 
ceive, is the intensity of the heat, as 
emblematic of the majesty of Jznovau, 
and of the certain destruction of his foes. 
{] Zo make thy name known. By the 
exhibition of thy majesty and glory. 

3. Wher thou didst terrible things. 


Hebrew, and which should seem to be- 
long tothe prophet.’ The phrase, ‘Nor 
perceived by the ear,’ he says, is re- 
peated without force or propriety, and 
he seems to suppose that this place has 
been either wilfully corrupted by the 
Jews, or that Paul made his quotation 
from some Apocryphal book—either the 
ascension of Esaiah, or the Apocalypse 
of Elias, in both of which the passage is 
found as quoted by Paul. ‘The phrase 
is wholly omitted by the LXX. and the . 
Arabic, but is found in the Vulgate and 
Syriac. There is no authority from the 
Hebrew MSS. to omit it. J Neither 
hath the eye seen. ‘The margin here 
undoubtedly expresses the true sense. 
So Lowth renders it, ‘Nor hath the eye 
seen a God beside thee, which doeth such 
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5 Thou +meetest him that re- 
joiceth and workevh righteousness, 
those that remember thee in thy 


@ Ac.10,35. 


things for those that trust in him.’ In 
a similar manner the LXX. translate it, 
‘ Neither have our eyes seen a God be- 
side thee (03% of épdaaseot tidy sido Otay 
wany gov), and thy works which thou 
hast done for those who wait for mercy.’ 
The sense is, no eye had ever seen such 
a God as Jenovan; one who so richly 
rewarded those who put their trust in 
him. Inthe Ilebrew, the word rendered 
‘O God,’ may be either in the accusa- 
tive or vocative case, and the sense is, 
that Jenova was a more glorious re- 
warder and protector than any of the 
gods which had ever been worshipped 
by the nations. ( What he hath pre- 
pared. Web, r'v94%—' He doeth,’ or will 


do. So the LXX. °A swasotus— What 
thou wilt do.’ The sense given by our 
translators—‘ What he hath prepared,’ 
has been evidently adopted to accommo- 
date the passage to the sense given by 
Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9), & siroieacty, x.7.2.— 
‘What God has prepared.’ But the 
idea is, in the IIebrew, not what God 
has prepared or laid up in the sense of 
peering it for the future; but what 
ie had already done in the past. No 
god had done what he had; no human 
being had ever witnessed such manifes- 
tations from any other god. § For him 
that waiteth for him. Lowthand Noyes, 
‘For him who trusteth in him.’ Paul 
renders this, ‘For them that love him,’ 
and it is evident that he did not intend 
to quote this literally, but meant to 
give the general sense. The idea in the 
Iebrew is, ‘For him who waits (71349) 
for JEuovAH,’ t.e., who feels his helpless- 
ness, and relies on him to interpose and 
save him. Piety is often represented 
as an attitude of waiting on God (Ps. 
xxv. 8, 5, 21; xxvii. 14; xxxvii. 9; 
exxx. 5). ‘The sense of the whole verse 
is, that God in his past dealings had 
given manifestations of his existence, 
pewer, and goodness, to those who were 
his friends, which had been furnished 
nowhere else. ‘To those interpositions 
the suppliants appealeas a reason why 
he should again interpose, and why he 
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ways: behold, thou art wroth ; for 
we have sinned: in those is con- 
tinuance, 2and we shall be saved. 


> yfal.3.6. 


should save them in their heavy calami- 
ties. 

5. Thou meetest him. Perhaps there 
are few verses in the Bible that have 
given more perplexity to interpreters 
than this; and after all that has been 
done, the general impression scems to 
be, that it is wholly inexplicable, or 
without meaning—as it certainly is in 
our,translation. Noyes says of his own 
translation of the last member of the 
verse, ‘I am not satisfied with this or 
any other translation of the line which 
Thave seen.’ Lowth says, ‘T am fully 
persuaded that these words as they 
stand at present in the Hebrew text are 
utterly unintelligible. There is no doubt 
of the meaning of each word separately, 
but put together they make no sense 
at all. TI conclude, therefore, that the 
copy has suffered by transcribers in this 
place.’ And after proposing an im- 
portant change in the text, without any 
authority, he says, ‘perhaps these may 
not be the very words of the prophet, 
but, however, it is better than to impose 
upon him what makes no sense at all, 
as they generally do who pretend to 
render such corrupted passages.’ Arch. 
Secker also proposed an important 
change in the Hebrew text, but there is 
no good authority in the MSS., it is be- 
lieved, for any change. Without repeat- 
ing what has been said by expositors on 
the text, [ shall endeavour to state what 
scems to me to be its probable significa- 
tion. Its general purpose, I think, is 
clear. It is to urge, as an argument for 
God’s interposition, the fact that he was 
accustomed to regard with pleasure 
those who did well; yet to admit that 
he was now justly angry on account of 
their sins, and that they had continued 
so long in them that they had no hope 
of being saved but in his mercy. An 
examination of the words and phrases 
which occur, will prepare us to present 
at a single view the probable meaning. 
The word rendered ‘thou meetest,’ 
(m92n) means probably to strike upon, 
to impinge ; then to fall upon in a hos- 
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tile manner, to urge in any way as with 
petitions and prayers; and then to strike 
& peace or league with any one. See 
the word explained in the Notes on ch. 
xlvii. 3. Here it means, as I suppose, 
to meet for purposes of peace, friendship, 
protection ; that is, it was a character- 
istic of God that he met such persons as 
are described for purposes of kindness 
and favour ; and it expresses the belief 
of the petitioners that whatever they 
were suffering, still they had no doubt 
that it was the character of God to bless 
the righteous. { That rejoiceth. This 
translation evidently does not express 
the sense of the Hebrew, unless it be 
understood as meaning that God meets 
with favour those who rejoice ix doing 
righteousness. So Gesenius translates 
it, ‘Thou makest peace with him who 
rejoices to do justice ; 2.¢., with the just 
and upright man thou art in league, 
thou delightest in him.’ So Noyes 
renders it, ‘Thou art the friend of those 
who joyfully do righteousness.’ Lowth, 
‘Thou meetest with joy those who work 
righteousness.’ Jerome, ‘Thou meetest 
him who rejoices and dees right.” The 


phrase used (wy-my) scems to me to 


mean, ‘With joy,’ and to denote the 
general habit of God. It was a charac- 
teristic of him to meet the just ‘with 
joey,’ te. joyfully. (J And worketh 
righteousness. Heb. ‘And him that 
doeth righteousness ;’ 7.¢., ‘thou art ac- 
customed to meet the just with joy, and 
him that does right.’ It was a pleasure 
for God to do it, and to impart to them 
his favours. §[ Those that remember 
thee in thy ways. On the word ‘ re- 
member,’ used in this connection, see 
Notes on ch. Ixii. 6. The idea is, that 
such persons remembered God in the 
modes which he had appointed ; that is, 
by prayer, sacrifices, and praise. With 
such persons he delighted to meet, and 
such he was ever ready to succour. 
{| Behold, thou art wroth. This is 
language of deep feeling on the part of 
the suppliants. Notwithstanding the 
mercy ot God, and his readiness to meet 
and bless the just, they could not be ig- 
norant of the fact that he was now angry 
with them. They were suffering under 
the tokens of his displeasure ; but they 
were not now disposed to blame him. 
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They felt the utmost assurance that he 
was just, whatever they might have en- 
dured. It is to be borne in mind, that 
this is language supposed to be used by 
the exiles in Babylon, near tle close of 
the captivity ; and the evidences that 
God was angry were to be seen in their 
heavy sorrows there, in their desolate 
land, and in the ruins of their prostrate 
city and temple (see Notes on ver. 10, 
11). YJn those is continuance. Lowth 
has correctly remarked that this conveys 
no idea. To what does the word ‘those’ 
refer? No antecedent is mentioned, and 
expositors have been greatly perplexed 
with the passage. Lowth, in accordance 
with his too usual custom, seems to sup- 
pose that the text is corrupted, but is 
not satisfied with any proposed mode of 
amending it. Ile renders it, ‘ because 
of our deeds; for we have been rebel- 
lious ;’—changing entirely the text— 
though following substantially the sense 
of the Septuagint. Noyes renders it, 
‘Long doth the punishment endure, 
until we be delivered ;’ but expresses, 
as has been already remarked, dissatis- 
faction even with this translation, and 
with all others which bé hassecn. Je- 
rome renders it, In ipsis fuimus semper 
—‘ We have always been in them,’ 7.¢., 
in our sins. The LXX. Aa retro 
iwravibnusy, x.7.4.—* Because of this 
we wandered, and became all of us as 
unclean, and all our righteousness as a4 
filthy rag.’ It seems to me that the 
phrase pha, ‘in them,’ or ‘in those,’ 
refers to sins understood ; and that the 
word rendered ‘continuance ’ (pbhy) is 
equivalent to a long former period ; 
meaning that their sins had been of 
long continuance, or as we would ex- 
press it, ‘ we have been always sinners.’ 
It is the language of humble confession, 
denoting that this had been the charac- 
teristic of the nation, and that this was 
the reason why God was angry at them. 
q And we shall be saved. Lowth ren- 
ders this, or rather substitutes a phrase 
for it, thus, ‘For we have been rcbel- 
lious ’—amending it wholly by conjec- 
ture. But it seems to me that Castellio 
has given an intelligible and obvious 
interpretation ‘by regarding it as a 
question: ‘ Jamdiu peccavimus, et serv- 
abimur?’ ‘Long time have we sinned, 
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6 But we are all as an unclean 
thing, and all our ¢righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags ; and we all do fade 
as @ leaf; and our iniquities, like 
the wind, have carried us away. 

7 And ®there is none that calleth 


and shall we be saved?’ That is, we 
have sinned so long, our offences have 
been so aggravated, how can we hope 
to be saved? Is salvation possible for 
such sinners? It indicates a deep con- 
sciousness of guilt, and is language such 
as is used by all who feel their deep 
depravity before God. Nothing is more 
common in conviction for sin, or when 
suffering under great calamities as a 


consequence of sin, than to ask the 
question. whether it is possible for.such 
sinners to be saved.—I have thus given, 
perhaps at tedious length, my view of 
this verse, which has so much perplexed 
commentators. And though the view 
must be submitted with great diffidence 
after such a man as Lowth has declared 
it to be without sense as the Hebrew 
text now stands, and though no import- 
ant doctrine of religion is involved by 
the exposition, yet some service is ren- 
dered if a plausible and probable inter- 
pretation is given to a much disputed 
passage of the sacred Scriptures, and 
if we are saved from the necessity of 
supposing a corruption in the Hebrew 
text. 

6. But we are all as an unelean 
thing. We are all polluted and defiled. 
The word here used (x1), means pro- 
perly that which is polluted and defiled 
in a Levitical sense ; that is, which was 
regarded as polluted and abominable by 
the law of Moses (Lev. v. 2; Deut. xiv. 
19), and may refer to animals, men, or 
things ; also in a moral sense (Job xiv. 4). 
The sense is, that they regarded them- 
selves as wholly polluted and depraved. 
Q And all our righteousnesses. The 
plural form is used to denote the deeds 
which they had performed—meaning 
that pollution extended to every indi- 
vidual thing of the numerous acts 
which they had done. The sense is, 
that all their prayers, sacrifices, alms, 
praises, were mingled with pollution, 
and were worthy only of deep detesta- 
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upon thy name, that stirreth up 
himself to take hold of thee: for 
thou hast hid «thy face from us, 
and hast 1consumed us, 2 because 
of our iniquities. 


@ Phi.3.9, >’ Ho,7.7. ¢ Ho.5.15, 
1 melted, 2 by the hand; Jov8.4, 


tion and abhorrence, As filthy rags. 
‘Like a garment of stated times’ ("79 ) 


—from the root 179 (obsol.) to number, 


to reckon, to determine, ¢.g., time. No 
language could convey deeper abhor- 
rence of their deeds of righteousness 
than this reference—as it is undoubt- 
edly—to the vestis menstruis polluta. 
‘Non est ambigendum,’ says Vitringa, 
‘quin vestis n°39 notet lintewm aut 


pannum immundum ex immunditice 
legali, eundemque foedum aspectu; cu- 
jusmodi fuerit imprimis vests, pannus, 
aut linteum femine menstruo profluvio 
laborantis; verisimile est, id potissimum 
hac phrasi designari. Sic accepit ear 
Alexandrinus, vertens, ds faxos aaroxaby 
feiens—ul pannus sedentis ; proprie: ut 
pannus mulieris languidse et desidentis 
ex menstruo raéjpers’ (Lev. xv. 33; 
comp. xx, 18; Lam. i. 17). J And 
we all do fade asa leaf. Weare all 
withered away like the leaf of autumn. 
Our beauty is gone; our strength is fled 
(comp. Notes on ch. xl. 6, 7; J..30). 
What a beautiful description this is of 
the state of man! Strength, vigour, 
comeliness, and beauty thus fade away, 
and, like the ‘sere and yellow leaf’ of 
autumn, fall to the earth. The earth 
is thus strewed with that which was 
once comely like the leaves of spring, 
now falling and decaying like the faded 
verdure of the forest. qj And our ini- 
quities like the wind. As a tempest 
sweeps away the leaves of the forest, so 
have we been swept away by our sins. 
7. And there is nong that calleth 
upon thy name. ‘The nation is corrupt 
and degenerate. None worship God in 
sincerity. QJ That stirreth up himself. 
The word here used ("x49m9) refers to 
the effort which is requisite to rouse 
one’s self when oppressed by a spirit of 
heavy slumber; and the idea here is, 
that the nation was sunk in spiritual 
torpor, and that the same effort was 
needful to excite it which was requisite 
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8 But now, O Lorn, thou art our 
Father; we @are the clay, and 
thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand. 

9 Be not wroth very sore, O 
Lorn, neither ’ remember iniquity 


to rouse one who had sunk down to 
deep sleep. How aptly this describes 
the state of a sinful world! How much 
disposed is that world to give itself to 
spiritual slumber! IIow indisposed to 
rouse itself to call upon God! No man 
rises to God without effort ; and unless 
men make an effort for this, they fal! 
into the stupidity of sin, just as certainly 
as a drowsy man sinks back into deep 
sleep. { To take hold of thee. The 
Hebrew word (pty) means properly to 
bind fast, to gird tight, and then to 
make firm or strong, to strengthen ; and 
the idea of strengthening one’s self is 
implied in the use of the word here. 
It means, that with the consciousness 
of feebleness we should seek strength 
in God. This the people referred to by 
the prophet were indisposed todo. This 
the world at large is indisposed to do. 
q For thou hast hid thy face. Thou 
hast withdrawn thy favour from us, as a 
people, on account of our sins. This is 
an acknowledgment that one effect of 
his withdrawing his favour, and one 
evidence of it was, that no one was dis- 
posed to call upon liis name. All had 
sunk into the deep lethargy of sin. 
4 And hast consumed us. Marg. 
‘Melted.’ The Hebrew word (3%) 
means fo melé, to flow down ; and hence, 
in Piel, to cause to melt or flow down. 
Tt is used to denote the fact that an 
army or host of men seem to melt away, 
or become dissolved by fear and terror 
(Ex. xv. 15; Josh. ii, 9-24; Job xxx. 
22). ‘Thou dissolvest (*223%5) my 
substance ;’ ¢.¢., thou causest me to dis- 
solve hefore thy indignation. This is 
described as one of the effects of the 
wrath of God, that his enemies van- 
ish away, or are dissolved before him. 
q Because of our iniquities. Marg. 
as Heb. ‘ By the hand;’ ze., our ini- 
quities have been the hand, the agent 
+ instrument by which this has been 
onc, 
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for ever: behold, see, we beseech 
thee, we are all thy people. 

10 Thy holy cities are a wilder- 
ness, Zion is a wilderness, Jerusa- 
lem a desolation. 


@ Je.18.6. 5 Ps.79.8,&0. 


8. But now, O Lorn, thou art our 
Father (see Notes on ch. Ixiii. 16). J We 
are the clay. The idea seems to be, 
that their condition then had been pro- 
duced by him as clay is moulded by the 
potter, and that they were to be returned 
and restored entirely by him—as they 
had no more power to do it than the 
clay had to shape itself. The sense is, 
that they were whully in his hand and 
at his disposal (see Notes on ch. xxix. 
16; xlv. 9). J And thou our potter. 
Thou hast power to mould us as the 
potter does the clay. {J And we all are 
the work of thy hand. That is, as the 
vessel made by the potter is his work. 
We have been formed by thee, and we 
are dependent on thee to make us what 
thou wilt have us to be. This whole 
verse is an acknowledgment of the sove- 
reignty of God. It expresses the feel- 
ing which all have when under convic- 
tion of sin; and when they are sensible 
that they are exposed to the Divine dis- 
pleasure for their transgressions. Then 
they feel that if they are to be saved, 
it must be by the mere sovereignty of 
God ; and then they implore his inter- 
position to ‘mould and guide them at 
his will.’ 

10. Thy holy cities are a wilderness. 
It is to be remembered that this is sup- 
posed to be spoken near the close of the 
exile in Babylon. In accordance with 
the usual custom in this book, Isaiah 
throws himself forward by prophetic an- 
ticipation into that future period, and 
describes the scene as if it were passing 
before his eyes (see Introd. § 7). He 
uses language such as the exiles would 
usc; he puts arguments into their 
mouths which it would be proper for 
them to use; he describes the feelings 
which they would then have. The 
phrase, ‘thy holy cities,’ may either 
mean the cities of the Holy Land—which 
belonged to God, and were ‘holy,’ as 
they pertained to his people ; or it may 
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11 Our holy and our beautiful 
house, ¢ where our fathers praised 
thee, is burnt up with fire ; and all 
our pleasant things are laid waste. 


@ 10.2.7, 


mean, as many critics have supposed, 
the different parts of Jerusalem. A part 
of Jerusalem was built on Mount Zion, 
and was called the ‘ upper city,’ in con- 
tradistinction from that built on Mount 
Acra, which was called the ‘ lower city.’ 
But I think it more probable that the 
prophet refers to the cities throughout 
the Jand that were Jaid waste. {| Are 
a wilderness. They were uninhabited, 
and were lying in ruins. { Zion is a 
wilderness. On the name ‘ Zion,’ see 
Notes on ch.i.&. The idea here is, that 
Jerusalem was laid waste. Its temple 
was burned ; its palaces destroyed ; its 
houses uninhabited. This is to be re- 
garded as being uttercd at the close of 
the exile, after Jerusalem had been lying: 
in ruins for seventy years—a time dur- 
ing which any forsaken city would be in 
2 condition which might not improperly 
be called a desert. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered Jerusalem, he brrnt 
the temple, broke down the wall, and 
consumed all the palaces with fire (2 
Chron. xxxvi. 19). We have only to 
conceive what must have been the state 
of the city seventy years after this, to 
see the force of the description here. 
11. Our holy and our beautiful house. 
The temple. It was called ‘holy,’ be- 
cause it was dedicated to the service 
of God; and ‘beautiful,’ on account of 
its extraordinary magnificence. The 
original word more properly means glo- 
rious. J Where our fathers praised 
thee. Few attachments become stronger 
than that which is formed for a place of 
worship where our ancestors have long 
been engaged in the service of God. It 
was now a great aggr.vation of their 
sufferings, that that beautiful place, con- 
secrated by the fact that their forefathers 
had long there offered praise to God, 
was lying inruins. {Js burned up with 
fire (see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19). (| And 
all our pleasant things. All that is 
precious to us (Heb.); all the objects 
of our desire. The reference is to their 
temples, their homes, their city—to all 
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12 Wilt thou refrain + thyself for 
these things, O Lorn? wilt thou 
hold thy peace and afflict us very 
sore ? 

6 ch.43.14. 


that was dear to them in their native 
land. It would be difficult to find a 
passage anywhere in the Bible—or out 
of it—that equals this for tenderness 
and true pathos. They were an exiled 
people ; long suffering in a distant land 
with the reflection that their homes 
were in ruins; their splendid temple 
long since fired and lying in desolation ; 
the rank grass growing in their streets, 
and their whole country overrun with 
wild beasts, and with a rank and un- 
subdued vegetation. To that land they 
longed to return, and here with the 
deepest emotion they plead with God in 
behalf of their desolate country. The 
sentiment here is, that we should go te 
God with deep emotion when his church 
is prostrate, and that then is the time 
when we should use the most tender 
pleadings, and when our hearts should 
be melted within us. 

12, Wilt thou refrain thyself. Wilt 
thou refuse to come to our aid? Wilt 
thou decline to visit us, and save us 
from our calamities? J Wilt thou hold 
thy peace. Wilt thou not speak for 
our rescue, and command us to be de- 
livered? Thus closes this chapter of 
great tenderness and beauty. It is a 
model of affectionate and earnest en- 
treaty for the Divine interposition in 
the day of calamity. With such tender 
and affectionate earnestness may we 
learn to plead with God! Thus may 
all his people Jearn to approach him as 
a Father; thus feel that they have the 
inestimable privilege, in times of trial, 
of making known their wants to the 
High and IIoly One. Thus, when ca- 
lamity presses on us; when as individu- 
als or as families we are afflicted; or 
when our country or the church is suf- 
fering under long trials, may we go to 
God and humbly confess our sins, and 
urge his promises, and take hold of his 
strength, and plead with him to inter- 
pose. Thus pleading, he will hear us; 
thus presenting our cause, he will inter- 
pose to save. 


B.C, 690.] 
CHAPTER LXV. 


ANALYSIS. 


Ir is generally supposed that this chapter is 
closely connected in sense with the preceding; 
and that its object is, to defend the proceedings 
of God in regard to the Jews, and especially with 
reference to the complaint in the preceding chap- 
ter. If so, it is designed to state the reasons 
why he had thus afflicted them, and to encourage 
the pious among them with the expectation of 
great future prosperity and safety. A general 
view of the chapter may be obtained by a glance 
at the following analysis of the subjects intro- 
duced in it. 

I. God states in general that he had called 
another people who had not sought him, and 
extended the blessings of salvation to those who 
had been strangers to his name (1). This is 
evidently intended to show that many of his 
ancient people would be rejected, and that the 
blessings of salvation would be extended to 
others (Rom. x. 20), In the previous chapter 
they had pled (9), that they were ‘all’ his peo- 
ple; they had urged, because their nation had 
been in covenant with God, that he should in- 
terpose and save them. Here an important 
principle is introduced, that they were noé to be 
saved of course because they were Jews; and 
that others would be introduced to his favour 
who belonged to nations which had not known 
him, while his ancient covenant people would be 
rejected. The Jews were slow to believe this; 
and hence Paul says (Rom. x. 20), that Isaiah 
was ‘very bold’ in advancing so unpopular a 
sentiment. 

II. God states the true reason why he had 
punished them (2-7). It was on account of 
their sins. It was not because he was change- 
able, or was unjust in his dealings with them. 
He had punished them, and he had resolved to 
reject a large portion of them, though they be- 
longed to his ancient covenent people, on accoun’ 
of their numerous and deeply aggravated crimes. 
Ne specifies particularly—1. That they had been 
a rebellious people, and that he had stretched 
out his hands to them in vain, inviting them to 
return, 2, That they were a people which had 
constantly provoked him by their idolatries; 
their abominable sacrifices; and by eating the 
things which he had forbidden. 3. That they 
were eminently proud and self-righteous, saying 
to others, Stand by yourselves, for we are holier 
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III. Yet he said that the whole nation should 
not be destroyed. His elect would be saved; in 
accordance with the uniform doctrine of the 
Scriptures, that a7? the seed of Abraham should 
not be cut off, but that a remnant should he 
kept to accomplish important purposes in refer- 
ence to the salvation of the world (8-10). 

IV. Yet the wicked portion of the nation should 
be cut off, and God, by the pruphet, describes the 
certain punishment which awaited them (11-16). 
1. They would be doomed to slaughter. 2. They 
would be subjected to hunger and want, while 
his true servants would have abundance. 3. 
They would cry in deep sorrow, while his serv- 
ants would rejoice. 4. Their destruction would 
be a blessing to his people, and the result of 
their punishment would be to cause his own 
people to see more fully the value of their reli- 
gion, and to prize it more. 

V. Yet there would be future glory and pros- 
perity, such as his true people had desired, and 
such as they had sought in their prayers; and 
the chapter concludes with a glowing description 
of the glory which would bless his church and 
people(17-25). 1. God would create new heavens 
and a new carth—far surpassing the former in 
beauty and glory (17). 2. Jerusalem would be 
made an occasion of rejoicing (18). 3. Its pros- 
perity is described as a state of peace, security, 
and happiness (19-25), (1.) Great age would he 
attained by its inhabitants, and Jerusalem would 
be full of venerable and pious old men. (2.) 
They would enjoy the fruit of their own labour 
without annoyance. (3.) Their prayers would 
be speedily answered—even while they were 
speaking. (4.) The true religion would produce 
a change on the passions of men as if the nature 
of wild and ferocious animals were changed, and 
the wolf and the lamb should feed togetiner, and 
the lion should eat straw like the ox. There 
would beuniversal security and peace throughout 
the whole world where the true religion would 
be spread. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that this re- 
fers to the times of the Messiah. Particular 
procf of this will be furnished in the exposition 
of the chapter. It is to be regarded, indeed, as 
well as the previous chapter, as primarily ad- 
dressed to the exiles in Babylon, but the mind 
of the prophet is thrown forward. He looks at 
future events. Hesees a large part of the nation 
permanently rejected. Tle. sces the Gentiles 
called to partake of the privileges of the true 
religion. He sees still a remnant of the ancient 


than you. 4, That for these sins God could not | Jewish people preserved in all their sufferings, 
bué punish them. Lis law required it, and his | and future glory rise upon them under the Mes. 
justice demanded that he should not pass such | siah, when a new heavens and a new earth 


offences by unnoticed. 


should be created. It is adapted, therefore, not 
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only to comfort the ancient afflicted people of 
God, but it contains most important and cheer- 
ing trath in regard to the final prevalence of 
the true religion, and the state of the world 


when the guspel shall everywhere prevail. 

I 2 AM sought of them that asked 
not for me; I am found of them 

that sought me not: I said, Behold 


me, behold me, unto a nation that 
was not called by my name. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

1. Lam sought of them that asked 
not for me. That is, by the Gentiles. 
So Paul applics it in Rom. x. 20. 
Lowth translates the word which is ren- 
dered, ‘I am sought,’ by ‘I am made 
known.’ Noyes, ‘I have heard.’ ‘The 
LXX. render it,’ Expayns tyerndnv—‘T be- 
came manifest.’ Jerome, ‘ They sought 
me who had not before inquired for me.’ 
The Chaldee, ‘I am sought in my word 
by those who had not asked me before 
my face.’ ‘The Hebrew word 827 means 
properly to frequent a place, to search 
or seek ; and in Niphal—the form here 
used—to be sought unto, to grant access 
to any one; hence to hear and answer 
prayer (Ezek. xiv. 3; xx. 3-31). Tere 
there is not only the idea that he was 
sought, but that they obtained access to 
him, for he listened to their supplica- 
tions. The phrase, ‘ That asked not for 
me,’ means that they had not been ac- 
customed to worship the true God. The 
idea is, that those had obtained mercy 
who had not been accustomed to call 
upon him. {J J am found of them. 
Paul has rendered this (Rom. x. 20), 
"Exdavas iytvoeny—' I was made mani- 
fest.’ ‘The idea is, that they obtained 
his favour. {J J said, Behold me, be- 
hold me. I offered them my favour, and 
invited them to partake’ of salvation. 
Paul: has omitted this in his quotation. 
J Unto a nation. This does not refer 
to any particular nation, but to people 
who had never been admitted to favour 
with God. { That was not called by 
my name (seo Notes on ch. Ixiii. 19). 

2. I have spread out my hands. To 
spread out the hands is an action denot- 
ing invitation or entreaty (Prov. i. 24). 
The sense is, that God had invited the 
Jews constantly to partake of his favours, 
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2 Iéhave spread out my hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people, 
which walketh in a way that was 
not good, after their own thoughts, 

8 A people that provoketh «me 
to anger continually to my face ; 
that sacrificeth ¢in gardens, and 
burneth incense upon altars of 


bricks ; 
&@ Ro.9.24,30. & Ro.10.23. ¢ De,32.2}. 
@ Le.17.5 1 bricks, 


but they had been rebellious, and had 
rejected his offers. ( All the day. I 
have not ceased to do it. The Chaldee 
renders this, ‘ I sent my prophets all the 
day to a rebellious people.” { Untu a 
rebellious people (see Notes on ch. i. 2). 
Panl renders this, Tpés Awe drudotyra 
nel dyriAtyeyra—‘ Unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people ;’ but the sense 
is, substantially preserved. ) Which 
walketh. In what way they did this, 
the prophet specifics in the following 
verse. This is the general reason wh 
he had rejected them, and why he had 
resolved to make the offer-of salvation 
to the Gentiles. This, at first, was a 
reason for the calamities which God had 
brought upon the nation in the suffer- 
ing of the exile, but 1t also contains a 
general principle of which that was only 
one specimen. They had been rebel- 
lious, and God had brought this calamity 
upon them. It would be also true in 
future times, that he would reject them 
and offer salvation to the heathen world, 
and would be found by those who had 
never sought for him or called on his 
name. 

3..A people. ‘This verse contains a 
specification of the reasons why God 
had rejected them, and brought the ca- 
lamities upon them. J That provoketh 
ame to anger. That is, by their sins. 
They give constant occasion for my in- 
dignation. {J Continually (13m). It 
is not once merely, but their conduct as 
a people is constantly such as to excite 
my displeasure. §| Zo my face. There 
is no attempt at concealment. Their 
abominations are public. It is always 
regarded as an additional affront when 
an offence is committed in the very pre- 
sence of another, and when there is not 
even the apology that it was supposed 
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4 Which remain among the 
graves, and lodge in the monu- 


ments; which eat swine’s flesh, 


he did not see the offender. It is a 
great aggravation of the guilt of the 
sinner, that his offence is committed in 
the very presence, and under the very 
eye, of God. J That sacrificeth in 
aardens (see Notes on ch. i. 29). § And 
burneth incense. On the meaning of 
the word ‘incense,’ sec Notes on ch. i. 13. 
| Upon altars of brick. Marg. ‘Bricks.’ 
The Hebrew is simply, ‘ Upon bricks.’ 
The command of God was that the 
altars for sacrifice should be made of 
unhewn stone (Ex. xx. 24, 25). But 
the heathen had altars of a different de- 
scription, and the Jews had sacrificed 
co those altars. Some have supposed 
that this means that they sacrificed on 
the roofs of their houses, which were 
flat, and paved with brick, or tile, or 
plaster. That altars were constructed 
sometimes on the roofs of their houses, 
we know from 2 Kings xxiii. 12, where 
Josiah is said to have beaten down the 
‘altars that were on the top of the upper 
chamber of Ahaz, which the king of 
Judah had made.’ But it is not neces- 
gary to suppose that such sacrifices are 
referred to here. They had disobeyed 
the command of God, which required 
that the altars should be made only of 
unhewn stone. They had built other 
altars, and had joined with the heathen 
in offering sacrifices thereon. Thercason 
why God forbade that the altar should 


be of anything but unhewn stone is not 
certainly known, and is not necessary 
to be understood in order to explain this 
passage. It may havo been, first, in 
order effectually to separate his people 
from all others, as well in the construc- 
tion of the altaras in anything and every- 
thing else; secondly, because various 
inscriptions and carvings were usually 
made on altars, and as this tended to 
superstition, God commanded that the 
chisel should not be used at all in the 
construction of the altars where his 
people should worship. 

4, Which remain among the graves. 
That is, evidently for purposes of necro- 
mancy and divination. They do it to 
appear to hold converse with the dead, 
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and ! broth of abominable things is 
in their vessels ; 


lor, pieces, 


and to receive communications from 
them. The idea in necromancy was, 
that departed spirits must be acquainted 
with future events, or at least with the 
secret things of the invisible world where 
they dwelt, and that certain persons, 
by various arts, could become zntimate 
with them, or ‘ familiar’ with them, and, 
by obtaining their secrets, be able to 
communicate important truths to the 
living. It seems to have been supposed 
that this acquaintance might be in- 
creased by lodging in the tombs and 
among the monuments, that they might 
thus be near to the dead, and have more 
intimate communion with them (comp. 
Notes on ch. viii. 19, 20). It is to be 
recollected, that tombs among the an- 
cients, and especially in Oriental coun- 
tries, were commonly excavations from 
the sides of hills, or frequently were 
large caves. Such places would fur- 
nish spacious lodgings for those who 
chose to reside there, and were, in fact, 
often resorted to by those who had no 
houses, and by robbers (see Matt. viii. 
28; Mark v. 3). 9 And lodge in the 
monuments. Evidently for some pur- 
pose of superstition and idolatry. ‘There 
is, however, some considerable variety 
in the exposition of the word here ren- 
dered ‘ monuments,’ as well as in regard 
to the whole passage. The word ren- 
dered ‘lodge’ (53"2%), means properly 
to pass the night, and refers not to a 
permanent dwelling in any place, but to 
remaining over night; and the proba- 
bility is, that they went to the places 
referred to, to sleep—in order that they 
might receive communications in their 
dreams from idols, by being near them, 
or in order that they might have com- 
munication with departed spirits. ‘The 
word rendered ‘ monuments’ (n° 432) 
is derived from “$2, ndtzér, to watch, 
to guard, to keep; then to keep from 
view, to hide—and means properly hid- 
den recesses; and dark and obscure re- 
treats. It may be applied either to the 
adyta or secret places of heathen tem- 

les where their oracles were consulted 
and many of their rites were performed ; 
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or it may be applied to sepulchral cay- 
erns, the dark and hidden places where 
the dead were buried, The LXX. ren- 
der it, ‘They sleep in tombs and in 
caves (ty roig oxnaaias) for the purpose 
of dreaming’ (3:& iwave); in allusion 
to the custom of sleeping in the tem- 
ples. or near the oracles of their gods, 
for the purpose of obtaining from them 
communications by dreams. This cus- 
tom is not unfrequently alluded to by 
the ancient writers. An instance of this 
kind occurs in Virgil : 

— hue dona sacerdos 
Cum tulit, et ceesarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus incubnit stratis, somnosque petivit : 
Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris, 
Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum, 


Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur Avernis. 
Aneid, vii. 86-91. 


‘Tfere in distress the Italian nations come, 
Anxious to clear their doubts and carn their 

doom ; 
Virst on the fleeces of the slaughter’d sheep, 
By night the sacred priest dissolves in sleep; 
When in a train before his slumbering cye, 
Their airy forms and wondrous visions fly: 
Ie ale the powers who guard the infernal 

onds, 
And talks inspired familiar with the aot 
I 


In the temples of Serapis and ASscula- 
pius, it was common for the sick and 
infirm who came there to be cured, to 
sleep there, with the belief that the pro- 
per remedy would be communicated by 
dreams. ‘The following places may also 
be referred to as illustrating this cus- 
tom :—Pausan. Phoc. 31; Cie. Divin. 
i. 48; Strabo vi. 3,9; S. II. Meibom. 
De incubatione in fanis Decorum olim 
gece. Tielmst. 1659, 4. Lowth and 
Noyes render it, ‘In caverns.’ The 
Chaldee renders it, ‘Who dwelt in 
houses which are built of the dust of 
sepulchres, and abide with the dead 
bodies of dead men.’ There can be 


no doubt that the prophet here alludes ' 


to some such custom of sleeping in the 
tombs, for the alleged purpose of con- 
versing with the dead, or in temples 
for the purpose of communion with the 
idols by dreams, or with the expecta- 
tion that they would receive responses 
by dreams (comp. Notes on ch. xiv. 9). 
{| Which cat swine’s flesh. This was 
expressly forbidden by the Jewish law 
(Lev. xi. 7), and is held in abomination 
by the Jews now. Yet the flesh of the 
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swine was freely eaten by the heathen; 
and when the Jews conformed to their 
customs in other respects, they doubt- 
less forgot also the law commanding a 
distinction to be made in meats. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes compelled the Jews 
to eat swine’s flesh as a token of their 
submission, and of their renouncing 
their religion. The case of Eleazer, 
who chose to die as a martyr, rather 
than give such a proof that he had 
renounced his religion, and who pre- 
ferred death rather than to dissemble, 
is recorded in 2 Mace. vi. 19-31. See 
also the affecting case of the mother and 
her seven sons, who all died in a similar 
manner, in 2 Mace. vii. Yet it seems 
that, in the time of Isaiah, they had no 
such devotedness to their national reli- 
gion. They freely conformed to the 
nations around them, and thus gave 
public demonstration that they disre- 
garded the commands of Jenovan. It 
is also to be observed, that swine were 


‘often sacrificed by the heathen, and were 


eaten in their feasts in honour of idols. 
The crime here referred to, therefore, 
was not merely that of partaking of the 
flesh, but it was that of joining with the 
heathen in idolatrous sacrifices. Thu: 
Ovid says: 
Prima Ceres avidee gavisa est sanguine porce, 
Ulta suas merita cede nocentis opes. 
Fastor, i. 349. 
So IIorace: 
— immolet requis 
Hic porcum Laribus— 
Serm. ii, 164. 
Thus Varro (De Re Rustic. ii. 4), says 
‘ The swine is called in Greek is (for- 
merly 903), and was so called from the 
word which signifies {o sacrifice (Suse), 
for the swine scem first to have been 
used in sacrifices. Of this custom we 
have vestiges in the fact, that the first 
sacrifices to Ceres are of the swine ; and 
that in the beginning of peace, when a 
treaty is made, a hog is sacrificed; and 
that in the beginning of marriage con- 
tracts in Etruria, the new wife and the 
new husband first sacrifice a hog. ‘The 
primitive Latins, and also the Greeks in 
Italy, seem to have done the same 
thing.’ Spencer (De Leg. Heb.i.7) sup- 
poses that this was done often in caves 
and dark recesses, and that the prophet 
refers to this custom here. If this view 
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6 Which say, Stand by thyself, 
come not near to me; for I am 
holier than thou. These are a 


he correct, then the offence consisted not 


merely in eating swine’s flesh, but in 
eating it in connection with sacrifices, 
or joining with the heathen in their 
idolatrous worship. { And broth of 
abominable things. Margin, ‘ Pieces.’ 
Lowth says that this was for ‘lustra- 
tions, magical arts, and other super- 
stitious and abominable practices.’ The 
word here rendered ‘ broth,’ and in the 
margin ‘ pieces’ (p%g), is derived from 
the verb psp, pardk, to break (whence 
the Latin frango; the Goth. brikan ; 
the Germ. breoken; and the English 
break), and means that which is broken, 
ora fragment; and hence broth or soup, 
from the fragments or crumbs of bread 
over which the broth is poured. The 
LXX. render this, ‘ And all their ves- 
sels are polluted.’ It is not improbable 
that the broth or soup here used was 
in some way employed in arts of incan- 
tation or necromancy. Compare Shak- 
fe account of the witches in Mac- 
eth : 


1, Witch, Where hast thou been, sister? 
2, Witch. Killing swine, Acti, Se. 3. 


Hee. Your vessels and your spells provide, 


Your charms, and everything beside. 
Act iii, Se. 5. 


1. Witch, Round about the caldron go, 

n the poison’d entrails throw, 
Toad that under the cold stone, 
as and nights hath thirty-one, 
Fillet of a finny snake, 

In the caldron boi] and bake, 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 
Aet iv. Se, 1. 


Tt seems probable that some such magi- 
cal incantations were used in the time 
of Isaiah. Such things are known to 
have been practised in regions of idola- 
try (see Marco Polo, De Region. Orient., 
ili, 24). ‘ When the priests of the idol,’ 
says he, ‘wish to engage in sacred 
things, they call the conscerated girls, 
and with them, in the presence of the 
idols, they engage in the dance, and 
sing aloud. These girls bear with them 
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smoke in my I nose, a fire that 
burneth all the day. 


1 or, anger. 


vessels of food, which they place on the 
table before the idols, and they entreat 
the gods to eat of the food, and particu- 
larly they pour out broth made of flesh 
before them, that they may appease 
them.’ The whole scene here described 
by the prophet is one connected with 
idolatry and magical incantations; and 
the prophet means to rebuke them for 
having forsaken God and fallen into all 
the abominable and stupid arts of idola- 
ters. It was not merely that they had 
eaten the flesh of swine, or that they 
had made broth of unclean meats— 
which would have been minor, though 
real offences—it was that they had fallen 
into all the abominable practices con- 
nected with idolatry and necromancy. 
5. Winch say, Stand by thyself. Who 
at the time that they engage in these 
abominations are distinguished for spirit- 
ual pride. The most worthless men are 
commonly the most proud; and they 
who have wandered farthest from God 
have in general the most exalted idea 
of their own goodness, It was a char- 
acteristic of a large part of the Jewish 
nation, and especially of the Pharisees, 
to be self-righteous and proud. A 
striking illustration of this we have in 
the following description of the Ilindoo 
Yogees, by Roberts: ‘Those men are 
so isolated by their superstition and 
penances, that they hold but little inter- 
course with the rest of mankind. They 
wander about in the dark in the place 
of burning the dead, or ‘among the 
graves;” there they affect to hold con- 
verse with evil and other spirits; and 
there they pretend to receive intimations 
respecting the destinies of others. They 
will eat things which are religiously 
elean or unclean; they neither wash 
their bodies, nor comb their hair, nor 
cut their nails, nor wear clothes. They 
are counted to be most holy among the 
people, and are looked upon as beings 
of another world.’ (QJ Zvese are a 
smoke in my nose. Marg. ‘ Anger.’ 
The word rendered ‘nose’ (78) means 
sometimes nose (Num. xi.20; Job xl. 24), 
and sometimes ‘anger,’ because anger 
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G Behold, #¢ is written before me; 
I will not keep silence, but will re- 
compense, even recompense into 
their bosom. 

7 Your iniquities, and the ini- 
quities of your fathers together, 


is evinced by hard breathing. The 
LXX. render this, ‘This is the smoke 
of my anger.’ But the correct idea is, 
probably, that their conduct was offen- 
sive to God, as smoke is unpleasant or 
painful in the nostrils ; or as smoke ex- 
cites irritation when breathed, so their 
conduct excited displeasure (Rosenmiil- 
ler). Or it may mean, as Lowth sug- 
gests, that their conduct kindled a 
smoke and a fire in his nose as the em- 
blems of his wrath. There is probably 
an allusion to their sacrifices here. The 
smoke of their sacrifices constantly as- 
cending was unpleasant and provoking 
to God. J A fire that burneth all the 
day. ‘The idea here probably is, that 
their,conduct kindled a fire of indigna- 
tion that was continually breathed out 
upon them. A similar figure occurs in 
Deut. xxxii. 22: For a fire is kindled 
in mine anger,’ or in my nose ("583), 
‘and shall burn unto the lowest hell.’ 
So in Ps. xviii. 8: 


There went upa smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured. 


Compare Ezek. xxxviii. 18. 

6. Behold, it is written before me. 
That is, the crimes of which they had 
been guilty, or the sentence which would 
be consequent thereon. The allusion 
is to the custom of having the decrecs 
of kings recorded in a volume or on a 
table, and kept in their presence, so that 
they might be seen and not forgotten. 
An allusion to this custom of opening 
the books containing a record of this 
kind on trials, occurs in Dan. vii. 10, 
‘The judgment was set, and the books 
were opened.’ So also Rev. xx. 12, 
‘ And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were 
opened; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life, and the dead 
were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to 
their works.” So here. An impartial 
record had been made, and God would 
recompense them according to their 
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saith the Lorp, which have burnt 
incense upon the mountains, and 
blasphemed me upon the hills: 
therefore will I measure their for- 
mer work into their bosom. 


deeds. | J will not keep silence. 
Nothing shall compel me to desist from 
declaring a sentence which shall be just 
and right. § But will recompense, even 
recompense. ‘That is, I will certainly 
requite them. ‘The word is repeated in 
accordance with the usual manner in 
Hebrew to denote emphasis. {J Jnto 
their bosom (see Ps. Ixxix. 12; Jer. 
xxxii. 18; Luke vi. 88). The word 
bosom, here refers to a custom among 
the Orientals of making the bosom or 
front of their garments large and loose, 
so that articles could be carried in them, 
answering the purpose of our pockets 
(comp. Ex. iv. 6, 7; Prov. vi. 27). 
The sense here is, that God would 
abundantly punish them for their sins. 

7. Your iniguities, Their idolatry 
and their forsaking God, and their arts 
of necromancy. J And the iniquitics 
of your fathers together. The conse- 
quences of your own sins, and of the 
long defection of the nation from virtue 
and pure religion, shall come rushing 
upon you like accumulated floods. This 
is in accordance with the Scripture doc- 
trine everywhere, that the consequences 
of the sins of ancestors pass over and 
visit their posterity (see Ex. xx. 5; 
xxxiv. 7; Num. xiv. 18; Job xxi. 19; 
Luke xi. 50, 51; Notes on Rom. v. 19). 
The case here was, that the nation had 
been characteristically prone to wander 
from God, and to fall into idolatry. 
Crime had thus been accumulating, like 
pent-up waters, for ages, and now it 
swept away every barrier. So crime 
often accumulates in a nation. Age 
after age rolls on, and it is unpunished, 
until it breaks over every obstacle, and 
all that is valuable and happy is swept 
suddenly away. {| Which have burnt 
incense upor the mountains (sce Notes 
on ver. 3). Qf And blasphemed me 
upon the hills. That is, they have dis- 
honoured me by worshipping idols, and 
by denying me in that public manner, 
Idols were usually worshipped on high 
places. Will I measure their former 
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8 Thus saith the Lorn, As the 
new wine is found in the cluster, 
and one saith, Destroy it not; for 
a, blessing is in it: so will I do for 
my servants’ sakes, that I may not 
destroy them all. 

9 And I will bring forth a seed 
out of Jacob, and out of Judah an 


work. I will recompense them; I will 
pour the reward of their work or of 
their doings into their bosom. 


8. Thus saith the Lorp. ‘This verse 
is designed to keep their minds from 
utter despair, and to assure them that 
they should not be utterly destroyed. 
See the analysis of the chapter. 4 As 
the new wine. The Hebrew word here 
used (wim), means properly must or 
new wine (see Notes on ch. xxiv. 7). 
The LXX. render it here, é fa%, a grain 
or berry; meaning probably a good 
grape. The Chaldee renders it, ‘ As 
Noah was found pure in the generation 
of the deluge, and I said I would not 
destroy them, that I might rise up a 
generation from him, so will I do on 
account of my servants, that IT may 
not destroy all.’ Jerome renders it, 
Granum— A kernel,’ or berry. {J Js 
found in the cluster. Expositors have 
differed in the interpretation of this 
passage. The true image seems to be 
taken from collecting grapes when a 
large part of thera were in some way 
damaged or spoiled—either by the qua- 
lity of the vine, or by a bad season, or 
by having been gathered too early, or 
being suffered to remain too long ina 
heap. In such a case the vine-dresser 
would be ready to throw them away. 
But in the mass he would find a few 
that were ripe and good. While he 
was throwing away the mass, some one 
would say that a part was good, and 
would entreat him not to destroy it. 
So with the Jews. The mass was cor- 
rupt, and was to be cut off. But still a 
portion should be left. This is in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine everywhere 
occurring in Isaiah and elsewhere in the 
Scrintures, that the whole Jewish nation 
should not be cut off, but that a remnant 
should be preserved (see Notes on ch. 
vi. 13; comp. ch. i,9; vii. 3; x. 21; 
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inheritor of my mountains: and 
mine elect ¢shall inherit it, and 
my servants shall dwell there. 

10 And Sharon shall be a fold 
of flocks, and the valley of Achor 
a place for the herds to lie down 
in, for my people that have sought 
me, 

@ Ro 11.5,7. 


xi. 11-16). QJ For a blessing, That 
which is regarded as a blessing; that 
is wine (comp. Judg. ix.13). {So will 
I do. The whole nation shall not be 
cut off, but a remnant shall be kept 
and saved. 

9. And I will bring forth a seed. I 
will give descendants to Jacob, who 
shall share my favour and repossess the 
land. 7 An inheritor of my mountains. 
‘The mountains of Palestine—Jerusalem 
and the vicinity—called the mountains 
of God because he claimed that land as 
his peculiar residence, and the place 
where his holy religion was established. 
{ And mine elect. They who have 
been chosen by me to maintain my re- 
ligion in the world. 

10. And Sharon. Sharon was pro- 
perly a district south of Mount Carmel, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and extending from Ceesarea to Joppa. 
In the Scripture, this is almost a pro- 
verbial name to denote extraordinary 
beauty and fertility (see Notes on ch. 
xxx. 9; xxxii. 5). {| Shall be a fold of 
flocks. At the time contemplated here 
by the prophet—the close of the exile— 
that whole country would have Jain 
waste about seventy years. Of course, 
during that long period it would be 
spread over with a wild luxuriance of 
trees and skrubs. Once it was ccle- 
brated pasture-ground, and was exceed- 
ingly beautiful as a place for flocks and 
herds. Such a place it would be again 
when the exiles should return, and cul- 
tivate their native land. The following 
description of Sharon, in the spring of 
1824, by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, an 
American Missionary, will give an idea 
of the natural appearance of that part 
of Palestine. The view taken was from 
a high tower in Ramla. ‘The whole 
valley of Sharon, from the mountains 
of Jerusalem to the sea, and from the 
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11 But ye are they that forsake 
the Lorp, that forget my holy 
mountain, that prepare a table for 


foot of Carmel to the hills of Gaza, is 
spread before you like a painted map, 
and is extremely beautiful, especially 
at evening, when the last rays of the 
setting sun gild the distant mountain 
tops, the weary husbandman returns 
from his labour, and the bleating flocks 
come frisking and joyful to their fold. 
At such a time I saw it, and lingered 
long in pensive meditation, until the 
stars looked out from the sky, and the 
cool breezes of evening began to shed 
soft dews on the feverish land. What 
a paradise was here when Solomon 
reigned in Jerusalem, and sang of the 
roses of Sharon!’ J And the valley 
of Achor. This was a valley near to 
ericho, and was distinguished as the 
place where Achan was put to death by 
stoning (Josh. vii. 24; xv. 7; Ios. ii. 15). 
The word ‘Achor’ (“439), means pro- 
perly causing afliction, and the name 
was probably given to that valley from 
the trouble or affliction which was there 
caused to the Israelites from the sin of 
Achan. The phrase, ‘the valley of 
Achor,’ would probably thence become 
a proverbial expression to denote that 
which caused trouble of any kind. And 
the sense here probably is, that that 
which had been to the nation a source 
of calamity should become a seurce of | 
biessing—as if a place distinguished for 
causing trouble should become as cele- 
brated for producing happiness. As 
that valley had been a source of great 
trouble on their first entering into the 
land of Canaan, so it would become a 
place of great exultation, peace, and joy, 
on their return from theirexile. ‘They 
would naturally enter Canaan near to 
that valley, and the place which to them 
had been once the occasion of so much 
distress, would be found a quict and 
peaceful place where their herds might 
lie down in safety (comp. los. ii. 18). 
11. But ye ave they that forsake the 

Lorp. Or rather, ‘Ye who forsake 
Jenovau, and who forget my holy moun- 
tain, I will number to the sword.’ The 
design of this verse is to remind them 
of their idolatrics, and to assure them 
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that ltroop, and that furnish the 
drink-offermg unto that ? number. 


1 or, Gad. 2 or, Aen. 


that they should not escape unpunished. 
q That forget my holy mountain. 
Mount Moriah, the sacred mountain on 
which the temple was built. {| That 
prepare a table. Tt was usual to set 
food and drink before idols—with the 
belief that the gods consumed what was 
thus placed before them (see Notes on 
ver. 4). The meaning here is, that the 
Jews had united with the heathen in 
thus ‘preparing a table;’ that is, set- 
ting it before the idols referred to, and 
placing food on it forthem. For that 
troop. Marg. ‘Gad.’ Perhaps there 
is nowhere a more unhappy translation 
than this, It has been made evidently 
because our translators were not aware 
of the true meaning of the word, and 
did not seem to understand that it re- 
ferred to idolatry. The translation 
seems to have been adopted with some 
reference to the paronomasia occurring 
in Gen. xlix. 19; ‘Gad, a troop shall 
overcome him’—»ys1a9 ta 7a—where 
the word Gad has some resemblance to 
the word rendered troop. The word 
Gad itself, however, never means troop, 
and evidently should not be so rendered 
here. Much has been written on this 
place, and the views of the learned con- 
cerning Gad and Meni are very various 
and uncertain. ‘Those who are disposed 
to examine the subject at length, may 
consult Rosenmiiller, Vitringa, and Ge- 
senius on the passage; and also the fol- 
lowing works. On this passage the 
reader may consult the Dissertation of 
David Mills, De Gad ct Meni, and also 
the Dissertation of Jo. Goth. Lake- 
macher, De Gad et Meni, both of which 
are to be found in Ugolin’s Thesaurus, 
xxiii. pp. 671-718, where the subject 
is examined at length. Mills supposes 
that the names Gad and Meni are two 
names for the moon—sidus bonum, and 
genyn (meéné). Ile remarks that ‘on ac- 
count of the power which the moon is 
supposed to exert over sublunary things, 
it was often called the goddess Fortune. 
It is certain that the Egyptians by 
Téxn (Fortune), which they numbered 
among the gods who were present at 
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the birth of man, understood the moon.’ 
Among the Arabians and Persians the 
nioon is said to have been denominated 
Sidus feliz ct faustum— The happ 
and propitious star.’ See Rosenmiiller 
in loc. Lakemacher supposes that two 
idols are meant—Hecate and Mana. 
Vitringa and Rosenmiiller suppose that 
the sun and moon are intended. Gro- 
tius supposes that the name Gad means 
the same as the goddess Fortune, which 
was worshipped by the Hebrews, Chal- 
deans, and Arabians; and that Meni 
means a divinity of that name, which 
Strabo says was worshipped in Armenia 
and Phrygia. Other opinions may be 
seen in Vitringa. That two idols are 
intended here, there can be no doubt. 
For, 1. The circumstance mentioned of 
their preparing a table for them, and 
pouring out a drink-offering, is expres- 
sive of idolatry. 2. The connection 
implies this, as the reproof in this 
chapter is to a considerable extent for 
their idolatry. 3. The universal opinion 
of expositors, though they have varied 
in regard to the idols intended, proves 
this. Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and the 
Rabbins generally suppose that by Gad 
the planet Jupiter was intended, which 
they say was worshipped throughout 
the East as the god of fortune, and this 
is now the prevalent opinion. The 
word "3 (Gad), says Gesenius, means for- 
tune, especially the god Fortune, which 
was worshipped in Babylon. He sup- 
poses that it was the same idol which 
was also called Baal or Bel (comp. Notes 
on ch, xlvi. 1), and that by this name 
the planet Jupiter—Stella Jovis—was 
intended, which was regarded through- 
out the East as the genius and giver of 
good fortune, hence called by the Arabi- 
ans bona fortuna major —‘ the greater 
good fortune.’ ‘The word ‘ Meni,’ on the 
other hand, Gesenius supposes to denote 
the planet Venus, called in the East bona 
fortuna minor—‘ the lesser good fortune.’ 
TheVulgate renders this, Fortune— To 
Fortune.’ The LXX., T# daipeoviga— To 
a demon ;’ though, in the corresponding 
member, Mend is rendered by 7 céyn— 
‘To Fortune,’ and it is possible that the 
order of tle words has been inverted, 
and that they meant to render the word 
Gad by Fortune. The Chaldee renders 
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it simply, y39v2—‘ To idols.’ It is 
agreed on all hands that some idol is 
here referred to that was extensively 


Y | worshipped in the East ; and the general 


impression is, that it was an idol repre- 
senting Fortune. But whether it was 
the Sun, or the planet Jupiter, is not 
easy to determine. That it was cus- 
tomary to place a table before the idol 
has been already remarked, and is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Jerome. ‘In all 
cities,’ says he, ‘and especially in Egypt, 
and in Alexandria, it was an ancient 
custom of idolatry, that on the last day 
of the year, and of the last month, they 
placed a table filled with food of various 
kinds, and a cup containing wine and 
honey mixed together—poculum mulso 
mistum—either as an expression of 
thankfulness for the fertility of the past 
year, or invoking fertility for the coming 
year.’ Thus Herodotus (iii. 18) also 
describes the celebrated table of the sun 
in Ethiopia. ‘ What they call the tablo 
of the sun was this: A plain in the 
vicinity of the city was filled, to the 
height of four feet, with roasted flesh of 
all kinds of animals, which was carried 
there in the night under the inspection 
of magistrates ; during the day, whoever 
pleased was at liberty to go and satisfy 
his hunger. The natives of the place 
affirm that the earth spontaneously pro- 
duces all these viands ; this, however, is 
what they call the table of the sun,’ 
q And that furnish the drink-offering. 
In all ancient worship, it was customary 
to pour out a libation, or a drink-offer- 
ing. This was done among idolaters, 
to complete the idea of a repast. As 
they placed food before the idols, so 
they also poured out wine before them, 
with the idea of propitiating them (see 
Notes on ch. lvii. 6). 9 Zo that number. 
Marg. ‘Meni.’ The phrase, ‘to that 
number’ evidently conveys no idea, and 
it would have been much better to have 
retained the name Meni, without any 
attempt to translate it. The rendering, 
‘to that number’ was adopted because 
the word "32 ménr is derived from 3% 
mand, to allot, to appoint, to number. 
Various opinions also have becn enter- 
tained in regard to this. Rosenmiiller 
and many others suppose that the moon 
is intended, and it has been supposed 
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12 Therefore ¢ will I number you 
to the sword, and ye shall all bow 
down to the slaughter: because 
when 2 I called, ye did not answer ; 

@ Zep.1.4-6. 


that the name Meni was given to 
that luminary because it numbered the 
months, or divided the time. Bynsus 
and David Mills have endeavoured to 
demonstrate that this was the moon, 
and that this was extensively worshipped 
in Eastern nations, Vitringa supposes 
that it was the same deity which was 
worshipped by the Syrians and Philis- 
tines by the name of Astarte, or Ash- 
taroth, as it is called in the Scripture ; 
or 28 odgayving, the queen of heaven ; and 
if the name Gad be supposed to repre- 
sent the sun, the name Meni will doubt- 
less represent the moon. The goddess 
Ashtaroth or Astarte, was a goddess of 
the Sidonians, and was much worshipped 
in Syria and Phenicia. Solomon intro- 
duced her worship in Jerusalem (1 Kings 
xi. 33). Three hundred priests were con- 
stantly employed in her service at Hier- 
apolis in Syria. She was called ‘the 
queen of heaven ;’ and is usually men- 
tioned in connection with Baal. Ge- 
senius supposes that the planet Venus 
is intended, regarded as the source of 
good fortune, and worshipped extensively 
in connection with the planet Jupiter, 
especially in the regions of Babylonia, 
It seems to be agreed that the word re- 
fers to the worship of either the moon 
or the planet Venus, regarded as the 
goddess of good fortune. It is not very 
material which is intended, nor is it easy 
to determine. The works referred to 
above may be consulted for a more full 
examination of the subject than is con- 
sistont with the design of these Notes. 
The leading idea of the prophet is, that 
they were deeply sunken and debased in 
thus forsaking Jznovan, and endeavour- 
ing to propitiate the favour of idol-gods. 

12. Therefore will I number you to 
the sword. There is undoubtedly an 
allusion here to the idol Ment mentioned 
in ver. 11, and a play upon the name, 
in accordance with a custom quite com- 
mon in the sacred Scriptures. The 
word *mz2, ménithi, «I will number,’ 
is derived from "32, mand, the same 
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when I spake, ye did not hear; 
but did evil before mine eyes, and 
did choose talk wherein [ delighted 
not. 

5 2Ch.36,15. 


word from which % 3%, ménz, is derived. 


The idea is, since they worshipped a god 
whose name denoted nember—perhaps 
one who was supposed to number or 
appoint the fates of men—God would 
number them. He would determine 
their destiny. It would not be done 
by any idol that was supposed to pre- 
side over the destinies of men; not by 
blind fate, or by any one of the heavenly 
bodies, but it would be by an intelligent 
and holy God. And thus numbering or 
determining their lot would not be in 
accordance with their expectations, im- 
parting to them @ happy fortune, but 
would be devoting them to the sword ; 
that is, to destruction. The allusion is, 
probably, to the calamities which God 
afterwards brought on them by the in- 
vasion of the Chaldeans. {| And ye 
shall all bow down to the slaughter. 
This is evidently strong, and probably 
hyperbolic language, meaning that a 
large portion of the nation would be cut 
off by the sword. ‘The allusion here is, 
I think, to the slaughter of the Jewish 
people in the invasion of the Chaldeans. 
The evil of idolatry prevailed, in the 
time of Isaiah, under the réign of Ma- 
nasseh ; and in the time of Zedekiah it 
had increased so much even in Jerusa- 
lem, that it was said, ‘ All the chief 
priests and the people transgressed very 
much after all the abominations of the 
heathen; and polluted the house of the 
Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusa- 
lem.... And they mocked the messen- 
gers of God, and despised his words, and 
misused his prophets, until the wrath of 
the Lord arose against his people, till 
there was no remedy. Therefore he 
brought upon them the king of the 
Chaldeans, who slew their young men 
with the sword, in the house of their 
sanctuary, and had no compassion upon 
young man or maiden, old man or him 
that stooped for age ; he gave them all 
into their hand’ (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14, 
16, 17). It is possible, also, that this 
is intended to express a more general 
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18 Therefore thus saith the Lord | 
Gon, Behold, my servants shall eat, 
but ye shall be hungry : behold, my 
servants shall drink, but ye shall be 
thirsty : behold, my servants shall 
rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed : 

14 Behold, my servants shall 


@ Mat.8,22. 1 breaking. 


truth, and to intimate that when his 
people forsake him he will punish them; 

ut the primary reference, it is pro- 
able, was to the slaughter caused by 
the Babylonians when they destroyed 
Jerusalem. {jf Because when I called. 
When I called you by the prophets to 
repentance and to my service (see Prov. 
i. 24, sg.) § Ye did notanswer. You 
showed the same disregard and contempt 
which a child does who suffers a parent 
to call him, and who pays no attention 
to it. One of the chief aggravations of 
human guilt is, that the sinner pays no 
attention to the calls of God. He pre- 
tends not to hear; or he hears to dis- 
regard it. No more decided contempt 
ean be shown to the Almighty; no 
deeper proof of the stupidity and guilt 
of men can be furnished. | Bat did 
evil before mine eyes (see Notes on 
yer. 3). 

13. Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
Gop. The design of this verse is to 
show what would be the difference be- 
tween those who kept and those who 
forsook his commandments. -The one 
would be objects of his favour, and have 
abundance; the other would be objects 
of his displeasure, and be subjected to 
the evils of poverty, grief, and want. 
V My servante shall cat. Shall have 
abundance. They shall be objects of 
my favour. {But ye. Ye who revolt 
from me, and who worshiy: idols. J Shalt 
be hungry. Shall be subjected to the 
evils of want. The idea is, that the 
one should partake of his favour; the 
other should be punished. 

14, Shall sing for joy of heart. They; 
whi serve me shall have abundani occa- 
sion of rejoicing. But ye—shall howl. 
You shall shriek under the anguish 
and distress that shall come upon you. 
{| For vexation of spirit. Marg.as in 
Hebrew, ‘ Breaking.’ That is, your 
spirit shall be broken and crushea under: 
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sing for joy of heart, but ye ¢shal! 
ery for sorrow of heart, and shall 
howl for } vexation of spirit. 

15 And ye shall Jeave your name 
for a curse unto my chosen: for 
the Lord Gop shall slay thee, and 
call his servants by another name: 

> Zec.8.13. 


the weight of the calamities that shall 
come upon you. 

15. And ye shall leave your name 
for a curse unto my chosen. To my 
people; to those whom I have selected 
to be my friends. The word here ren- 
dered ‘ curse’ (71a) means properly 
an oath, or @ swearing; and then an 
imprecation or a curse (see Num. v. 21; 
Dan, ix.11). The sense here seems to 
be, that their punishment would be so 
great that it would become the subject 
of imprecation when others wished to 
bind themselves in the most solemn 
manner by an oath. The pious, who 
wished to confirm a promise or a cove- 
nant in the most solemn manner, would 
say, ‘If we do not perform the promise, 
then let us experience the same pun- 
ishment at the hand of God which they 
have done’ (comp. Jer. xxix. 22). Or 
it may mean, that their name would 
be used proverbially, like that of Sodom, 
asa signal example of wickedness and 
of the abhorrence of God. {J And call 
his servants by another name. So dis- 
graceful and dishonourable shall be that 
name, that Jenovan will apply another 
name to his people. Is there not an 
allusion here to the designed change of 
the name by which the people of God 
are known? IIas it not been by the 
special providence of God that his true 
people are now known by another ap- 
pellation? Is there any name on earth 
now that is more the subject of reproach 
and execration than all the appellations 
by which his ancient people were known? 
The name Jew—what ideas dees it con- 
vey to all the nations of the earth? It 
is connected with reproach; a name 
regarded as belonging to a people ac- 
cursed by God; a name more univer- 
sally detested than any other known 
among men, And was it not because 
this name would be thus dishonoured, 
reproached, and despised, that another 
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16 That he who blesseth ¢him- 
self in the earth, shall bless him- 
self in the God of truth; and he 
that sweareth 4 in the earth, shall 
swear by the God of truth ; because 
the former troubles are forgotten ; 


@ Je4.2, 3 De.6.13; Ps.63,11. 


was given to the true people of God— 
the name Cunistian — an honoured 
name—denoting true attachment to the 
Messiah? 

16. That he who blesseth himself in 
the earth. That is, he who shall in- 
voke blessings on himself. {| Shall 
bless himself in the God of truth. Or 
by the true God. He shall not seek a 
blessing from a false god; but he shall 
come before the true God, and seek a 
blessing at his hand. Q And he that 
sweareth. Every oath that is taken in 
the land shall be by the true God. 
There shall be no swearing by idols; 
but the true God shall. be everywhere 
acknowledged. {| Because the former 
troubles are forgotten. The former 
punishments and calamities shall be 
ps away. The favour of God shall 

restored. His pure worship shall be 
re-established, and his name shall be 
celebrated again in the land. The im- 
age here is one of returning prosperity 
and favour; a state when the happiness 
will be so great that all the former trials 
will be regarded as not worthy of recol- 
lection. 

17. For behold. The idea in this 
verse is, that there should be a state of 
glory as great as if a new heaven and a 
new earth were tobe made. 4] J create 
new heavens. Calamity and punish- 
ment in the Bible are often represented 
by the heavens growing dark, and being 
rolled up like as a scroll, or passing away 
(see Notes on ch. xiii. 10; xxxiv. 4). 
On the contrary, prosperity, happiness, 
and the Divine favour, are represented 
by the clearing up of a cloudy sky ; by 
the restoration of the serene and pure 
light of the sun; or, as here, by the crea- 
tion of new heavens (comp, Notes on ch. 
li. 16). ‘The figure of great transforma- 
tions in material things is one that is 
often employed in the Scriptures, and 
especially in Isaiah, to denote great 
spiritual changes (see ch. xi; li. 3; 
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and because they are hid from mine 
eyes. 

17 For behold, I create new 
heavens, ¢ and a new earth: and 
the former shall not be remem- 
bered, nor } come into mind. 


¢ 3 Pe.3.13; Re.21.1. 


xxxv. 1,2, 7; Ix. 18,17). In the New 
Testament, the phrase here used is em- 
ployed to denote the future state of the 
righteous ; but whether on earth, after 
it shall have been purified by fire, or in 
heaven, has been a subject of great dif- 
ference of opinion (see 2 Pet, iii. 13; 
Rev. xxi. 1). ‘The passage before us is 
highly poetical, and we are not required 
to understand it literally. There is, so 
far as the language is concerned, no 
more reason for understanding this liter- 
ally than there is for so understanding 
the numerous declarations which affirm 
that the brute creation will undergo a 
change in their very nature, on the 
introduction of the gospel (chi. xi.); and 
all that the language necessarily implies 
is, that there would be changes in the 
condition of the people of God as great 
as if the heavens, overcast with clouds 
and subject to storms, should be re- 
created, so as to become always mild 
and serene; or as if the earth, so bar- 
ren in many places, should become uni- 
versally fertile and beautiful. The 
immediate reference here is, doubtless, 
to the Jand of Palestine, and to the 
important changes which would be pro- 
duced there on the return of the exiles ; 
but it cannot be doubted that, under 
this imagery, there was couched a refer- 
ence to far more important changes and 
blessings in future times under the Mes- 
siah—changes as great as if a barren 
and sterile world should become univer- 
sally beautiful and fertile. For the 

ormer shall not be remembered. That 
is, that which shall be created shall be 
so superior in beauty as entirely to 
eclipse the former. The sense is, that 
the future condition of the peop'e of 
God would be as superior to what it was 
in ancient times as would be a newly 
created earth and heaven superior in 
beauty to this—where the heavens are 
so often obscured by clouds, and where 
the earth is so extensively desolate or 
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18 But be ye glad and rejoice 
for@ ever in that which I create: 
for, behold, I create Jerusalem a 
rejoicing, and her people a joy. 

19 And 41 will rejoice in Jerusa- 
Jem, and joy in my people: and 
the voice of weeping “shall be no 
more heard in her, nor the yoice 
of crying. 


barren. {| Nor come into mind. Marg. 
as Ileb. ‘ Upon the heart.’ That is, 
it shall not be thought of; it shall be 
wholly forgotten. On this verse, comp. 
Notes on ch. li. 16. 

18. But be ye glad and rejoice (see 
Notes onch. li, 11). Ff Forever. Itis 
not to be momentary happiness—like a 
bright morning that is soon overcast 
with clouds, The joy of God's people 
is to endure for ever, and they shall have 
ceaseless cause of praise and thanks- 
giving. 4 J create Jerusalem a re- 
joicing. A source of rejoicing ; or a 
place of rejoicing. {| And her people 
a joy. That is, in themselves joyful, 
and a source of joy to all others. The 
idea is, that the church would be a place 
of the highest happiness, and that they 
who were redeemed would have occasion 
of perpetual joy. The Saviour did not 
come to minister gloom, nor is the true 
effect of religion to make his people 
melancholy. Religion produces seri- 
ousness; but seriousness is not in- 
consistent with permanent happiness. 
Religion produces deep thought and 
soberness of deportment and conversa- 
tion; but this is not inconsistent with a 
heart at ease, or with a good conscience, 
or with permanent joy. Religion fills 
the mind with hope of ETERNAL LIFE; 
and the highest happiness which the 
soul can know must be in connection 
with the prospect of unchanging blessed- 
ness beyond the grave. 

19, And I will rejoice in Jerusalem 
(see Notes on ch. Ixii. 5). GJ And the 
voice of weeping shall no more be heard 
(see Notes on ch. xxv. 7, 8). 

20. There shall be no more thence. 
The LXX., the Syriac, and the Vulgate 
read this, ‘There shall not be there.’ 
The change requires the omission of 
a single letter in the present Hebrew 
text, and the sense seems to demand it. 
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20 There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an 
old man that hath not filled his 
days; for the child shall die an 
hundred years old; but the ¢sin- 
ner being an hundred years old 
shall be accursed. 


@ ch.51.11; 1 Th.6.16. 
¢ Re.7.17. 


5 ch.62.5, 
@ £ce.8.12.13. 


The design of the prophet here is, to 


describe the times of happiness and 
prosperity which would sueceed the 
calamities under which the nation had 
been suffering. This he does by a 
great variety of images, all denoting 
substantially the same thing. In ver. 
17, the change is represented to be as 
great as if a new heaven and a new 
earth should be created ; in this verse 
the image is, that the inhabitants would 
reach a great age, and that the com- 
paratively happy times of the patriarchs 
would be restored ; in ver. 21, the image 
is taken from the perfect security in 
their plans of labour, and the fact that 
they would enjoy the fruit of their toil; 
in ver. 25, the image employed is that 
taken from the change in the nature of 
the animal creation. All these are 
poetic images designed as illustrations 
of the general truth, and, like other 
poetic images, they are not to be taken 
literally. (J An infant of days. A 
child; asucking child. So the Hebrew 
word, bsy, denotes. The LXX. render 
it, ‘Nor shall there be there any more 
an untimely birth (egos), and an old 
man who has not filled up his time.’ 
The idea is not that there should be no 
infant in those future times—which 
would be an idea so absurd that a pro- 
phet would not use it even in poetic 
fiction—but that there will not be an 
infant who shall not fill up his days, or 
who will be short-lived, All shall live 
long, and all shall be blessed with health, 
and continual vigour and youth. {| Nor 
an old man that hath not filled his days. 
They shall enjoy the blessings of great 
longevity, and that not a longevity that 
shall be broken and feeble, but which 
shall be vigorous and happy. In further 
illustration of this sentiment, we may 
remark, 1. That there is no reason to 
suppose that it will be literally tulfilled 
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even in the millenium. If it is to be 
regarded as literally to be fulfilled, then 
for the same reason we are to suppose 
that in that time the nature of the lion 
will be literally changed, and that he 
will eat straw like the ox, and that the 
nature of the wolf and the lamb will 
be so far changed that they shall lic 
down together (ver. 25). But there is 
no reason to suppose this; nor is there 
any good reason to suppose that literally 
no infant or child will die in those times, 
or that no old man will be infirm, or 
that all will live to the same great age. 
2. The promise of long life is regarded 
in the Bible as a blessing, and is an 
image, everywhere, of prosperity and 
happiness. Thus the patriarchs were 
regarded as having been highly favoured 
men, because God lengthened out their 
days; and throughout the Scriptures 
it is represented as a proof of the fa- 
vour of God, that a man is permitted 
to live long, and to see a numerous pos- 
terity (see Gen. xlv. 10; Ps. xxi. 4; 
xxiii. 6 ; exxviii.6 (Heb.); xci. 16; Prov. 
iii. 2-14; xvii. 6. 3. No one can doubt 
that the prevalence of the gospel every- 
where would greatly lengthen out the 
life of man. Let any one reflect on the 
great number that are now cut off in 
childhood in heathen lands by their 
parents, all of whom would have been 
spared had their parents been Chris- 
tians ; on the numbers of children who 
are destroyed in early life by the effects 
of the intemperance of their parents, 
most of whom would have survived if 
their parents had been virtuous ; on the 
numbers of young men now cut down 
by vice, who would have continued to 
live if they had been under the influence 
of the gospel; on the immense hosts 
cut off, and most of them in middle life, 
by war, who would have lived to a 
good old age if the gospel had prevailed 
and put a period to wars; on the mil- 
lions who are annually cut down by in- 
temperance and lust, and other raging 
passions, by murder and piracy, or who 
are punished by death for crime ; on the 
millions destroyed by pestilential dis- 
ease sent by offended Heaven on guilty 
nations ; and let him reflect that these 
sourecs of death will be dried up by the 
prevalence of pure virtue and religian, 
and he will see that a great change may 
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yet take place literally in the life of 
man. 4. A similar image is used by 
the classic writers to denote a golden 
age, or an age of great prosperity and 
happiness. ‘Thus the Sybil, in the Sy- 
billine Oracles, B. vii., speaking of the 
future age, says, Iriots Bb 7d ives, os 
wdéeos ty cu—'A race shall be restored 
as it was in the ancient times.’ So 
Hesiod, describing the silver age, intro- 
duces a boy as having reached the age 
- - hundred years, and yet but a 
child : 
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qi For the child shall die an hundred 
years old. That is, he that is an hun- 
dred years old when he dies, shall still 
be acchild ora youth. This is nearly 
the same sentiment which is expressed 
by Ilesiod, as quoted above. The pro- 
phet has evidently in his eye the long- 
evity of the patriarchs, when an indi- 
vidual of an hundred years of age was 
comparatively young—the proportion 
between that and the usual period of 
life then being about the same as that 
between the age of ten and the usual 
period of life now. We are not, I ap- 
prehend, to suppose that this is to be 
taken literally, but it is figurative lan- 
guage, designed to describe the com- 
paratively happy state referred to by 
the prophet, as 2f human life should be 
lengthened out to the age of the patri- 
archs, and as if he who is now regarded 
as an old man, should then be regarded 
as in the vigour of his days. At the 
same time it is true, that the influence 
of temperance, industry, and soberness 
of life, such as would exist if the rules 
of the gospel were obeyed, would carry 
forward the vigour of youth far into 
advancing years, and mitigate most of 
the evils now incident to the decline of 
life. The few imperfect experiments 
which have been made of the effect of 
entire temperance and of elevated vir- 
tue; of subduing the passions by the 
influence of the gospel, and of prudent 
means for prolonging health and life, 
such as the gospel will prompt a man to 
use, who has any just view of the value 
of life, show what may yet be done in 
happier times. It is an obvious reflec- 
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21 And ¢they shall build houses, 
and inhabit them ; and they shall 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit 
of them. 

22 They shall not build, and 


@ Am.9.14. 5 Le.26.16; De.28,30. ¢ Ps 92.12, 


tion here, that if such effects are to be 
anticipated from the prevalence of true 
religion and of temperance, then he is 
the best friend of man who endeavours 
most sedulously to bring others under 
the influence of the gospel, and to ex- 
tend the principles of temperance and 
virtue. The gospel of Christ would do 
more to prolong human life than all 
other causes combined ; and when that 
prevails everywhere, putting a period, 
as it must, to infanticide, and war, and 
intemperance, and murder, and piracy, 
and suicide, and duelling, and raging 
and consuming passions, then it is im- 
possible for the most vivid imagination 
to conceive the effect which shall be 
produced on the health and long life, 
as well as on the happiness of mankind. 
| But the sinner being an hundred 
year's old shall be accursed. The sense 
of this appears to be, ‘ not all who reach 
to a great age shall be judged to be the 
friends and favourites of God. Though 
a sinner shall reach that advanced pe- 
riod of life, yet he shall be cursed of God, 
and shall be cut down in his sins. He 
shall be held to be a sinner and shall 
die, and shall be regarded as accursed.’ 
Other interpretations of this expression 
may be seen in Poole and in Vitringa. 
The above seems to me to be the true 
exposition. 

21. And they shall build houses (see 
Notes on ch. Ixii. 8, 9). 

22. They shall not build,and another 
tnhabit. Every man shall enjoy the 
avails of his labour. J For as the days 
of a tree are the days of my Pose 
That is, in that future time, such shall 
be the length of the lives of the people 
(see ver. 21). The LXX. render this, 
‘The days of the tree of life.’ The 
Syriac, ‘As the days of trees.’ The 
Chaldee as the LXX. ‘The idea is, that 
the lives of his people would be greatly 
prolonged (see Notes on ver. 20). A 
free is among the most long-lived of 
material obiects. The oak, the tere- 
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another ?inhabit; they shall not 
plant, and another eat; for as the 
days of a tree ‘are the days of my 
people, and mine elect shall 1long 
enjoy the work of their hands. 


1 make them continue long, or, wear out, 


binth, the cypress, the cedar, the ban- 


yan, attain toa great age. Many trecs 
also live to a much longer period than 
a thousand years. The Baobab tree of 
Senegal (Adansonia digitata) is sup- 
posed to attain the age of several thou- 
sand years. Adanson inferred that one 
which he measured, and found to be 
thirty feet in diameter, had attained 
the age of 5150 years, Having made 
an incision to a certain depth, he first 
counted three hundred rings of annual 
growth, and observed what thickness 
the tree had gained in that period, The 
average rate of growth of younger trees, 
of the same species, was then ascer- 
tained, and the calculation made ac- 
cording to a supposed mean rate of in- 
crease. De Candolle considers it not 
improbable that the celebrated Taxodi- 
um, of Chapultepec, in Mexico, which 
is 117 feet in circumference, may be 
still more aged. In Macartney’s Em- 
bassy to China, i. 181, an account is 
given of a tree of this description, which 
was found to be at the base no less than 
fifty-six feetin girth. On the longevity 
of trees, see Bibliotheca Univ., May 
1831, quoted in Lyell’s Geology, ii. 261. 
The idea here is, simply, that his peo- 
ple would attain to an age like that of 
the trees of the forest ; that is, that tho 
state of things under the Messiah would 
be as if human life were greatly pro- 
longed (see Notes on ver. 20). 4] Ard 
mine elect shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands. Marg. ‘Make them con- 
tinue long,’ or ‘wear out.’ The word 
here used (s>37 from mn) means pro- 
perly to fall, to fall away, to fail; to 
wear out, to wax old (Deut. viii. 4 ; 
xxix. 4; Isa. 1. 9; li. 6); hence in Piel, 
to consume, The idea here is, that 
they would live to consume; 7.¢., to 
enjoy the productions of their own 
Jabour. Their property should not bo 
wrested from them by injurious taxa- 
tion, or by plunder; but they would be 
permitted long to possess it, until they 
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28 They shall not labour in vain ; 
nor bring forth for trouble: for they 
are the seed of the blessed of the 
Lonp, and their offspring with them. 


@ch.61.9; Ro.9,7,8. 


should wear 7é out, or until it should be 


consumed, Vulg. ¢ The works of their 
hands shall be of Jong continuance (i2- 
veterabunt),’ or shall be kept a long 
time. The LXX. ‘For the works of 
their labours (ea wévwv) shall become 
old, or of long continuance (waAcs«zou- 
siwv).’ See Notes on ch. Ixii. 8, 9. 

23. They shall not labour in vain. 
That is, either because their Jand shall 
be unfruitful, or because others shall 
plunder them. | Nor bring forth for 
trouble. Lowth renders this, ‘ Neither 
shall they generate a short-lived race.’ 
Noyes, ‘ Nor bring forth children for an 
early death.’ ‘The LXX. render it, 
OLR ssxvoreirovow sis xardgav—‘ Nor 
shall they bring forth children for a 
curse.” ‘The Chaldee, ‘ Nor shall they 
nourish them for death.’ There can be 
no doubt that this refers to their pos- 
terity, and that the sense is, that they 
should not be the parents of children 
who would be subject to an carly death 
or to a curse. The word here rendered 
‘bring forth’ (4759) is a word that uni- 
formly means to bear, to bring forth as 
a mother, or to beget as afather. And 
the promise here is, that which would be 
so grateful to parental feelings, that 
their posterity would be long-lived and 
respected. ‘The word here rendered 
‘ trouble ’ (112713) means properly ¢error, 


and then the effect of terror, or that 
which causes terror, sudden destruction. 
It is derived from bya béhdl, to trouble, 
to shake, to be in trepidation, to flee, 
and then to punish suddenly ; and the 
connection here scems to require the 
sense that their children should not be 
devoted to sudden destruction. J For 
they are the sced of the blessed of the 
Lorp (sce Notes on ch. lix. 21). 

24. Before they call, I will answer. 
That is, their desiresshall be anticipated, 
God will see their wants, and he will 
impart to them the blessings which they 
need. Te will not wait to be applied 
to for the blessing. Jlow many such 
blessings do all his people receive at the 
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24 And it shall come to pass, 
that before they call, I will answer; 
and ® while they are yet speaking, 
I will hear. 


3 Ps.33.5; Da.9.20,21. 


hand of God! How ready is he to an- 


ticipate our wants! How watchful is 
he of our necessities ; and how rich his 
benevolence in providing for us! Even 
the most faithful and prayerful of his 
people receive numerous favours and 
comforts at his hand for which they 
have not directly asked him. Tho 
prayer for the supply of our daily food, 
‘Giye us this day our daily bread,’ 
God had anticipated, and had prepared 
the means of answering it, long before, 
in the abundant harvest. Had he wait- 
ed until the prayer was offered, it could 
not have been answered without a mir- 
acle. Ever watchful, he anticipates 
our necessities, and in his providence 
and grace lays the foundation for grant- 
ing the favour long before we ask him. 
{ And while they are yet speaking, I 
will hear. So it was with Daniel (Dan. 
ix. 20, 21; comp. Ps. xxxii. 5). So it 
was with the early disciples when they 
were assembled in an upper room in 
Jerusalem, and when the Spirit of God 
descended with great power on the day 
of Pentecost (Acts ii. 1, 2). So when 
Paul and Silas, in the prison at Philippi, 
‘prayed and sang praises to God,’ he 
heard them and came for their rescue 
(Acts xvi. 25, 26). So it has often 
been—and especially in revivals of re- 
ligion. When his people have been 


deeply impressed with a sense of the 
languishing state of religion ; when they 
haye gone unitedly before God and im- 
plored a blessing ; God has heard their 
prayers, and even while they were 
speaking has begun a work of grace. 
Ilundreds of such instances have oc- 
curred, alike demonstrating the faith- 
fulness of God to his promises, and 
fitted to encourage his people, and to 
excite them to prayer. It is one of the 
precious promises pertaining to the bless- 
ings of the reign of the Messiah, that 
the answer of prayer shall be nmEDIATE 
—and for this his people should look, 
and this they should expect. God can 
as easily answer prayer at once as to 
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25 The ¢ wolf and the lamb shall 
feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the bullock: and 
dust shail be the serpent’s meat. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain, saith the 
Lorp. 

@ ch,11.6-9. bGe3.1, 


CITAPTER LXVI. 


ANALYSIS. 


It is generally supposed that this chapter is 
a continuation of the subject of the foregoing 
(Lowth). The general design is to reprove the 
hypocritical portion of the nation, and to com- 
fort the pions with the assurance of the favour 
of God, the accession of the Gentile world, and 
the destruction of the foes of the church. The 
Jews valued themselves much upon the pomp 
of their temple-worship and the splendour of 
their ritual; they supposed that that was to be 


perpetual; and they assumed great merit to 


delay it ; and when the proper state of 
mind exists, he is as ready to answer 
it now as to defer it to a future time. 
What encouragement have we to pray! 
How faithful, how fervent should we be 
in our supplications! How full of guilt 
are we if one single blessing is withheld 
from our world that might have been 
imparted if we had prayed as we ought ; 
if one single soul shall be lost who might 
have been saved if we had not been un- 
faithful in prayer ! 

25. The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together (see Notes on ch. xi.) J] And 
the lion shall cat straw. Shall eat hay 
or provender like the ox. The food of 
the lion now is flesh. Changes shall 
take place az great aszf his nature were 
changed, and he should graze with the 
herds of the field. Seea full illustration 
of this sentiment from the classic writ- 
ers in the Notes on ch. xi. 6. J Like 
the bullock. Or the ox—the cattle that 
herd together—for so the IIebrew word 
(“pa) means. ‘Ihe word may be ap- 


plied to a bullock, an ox, or a cow. 
4] And dust shal! be the serpent’s meat. 
There is evidently here an allusion to 
the sentence pronounced on the serpent 
in Gen. iii. 14. The meaning of the 
declaration here is, probably, that dust 
should continue to be the food of the 
serpent. 
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themselves for the regular servives of their re- 
ligion. Before the captivity in Babylon they 
were prone to fall into idolatry ; afterwards they 
were kept from it, and to the present time they 
have not been guilty of it—so effectual was that 
heavy judgment in correcting this national pro. 
pensity. But after their captivity their national 
proneness to sin assumed another form. That 
love of form and strict ceremony; that depend- 
ence on mere rites and the external duties of 
religion; that heartless and pompons system of 
worship commenced, which ultimately termin- 
ated in Pharisaic pride, and which was scarcely 
less an object of abhorrence to God than groSs’ 
idolatry, To that state of things the prophet 
probably looked forward; and his object in this 
chapter was to reprove that reliance on the mere 
forms of external worship, and the pride in their 
temple and its service which he saw would suc- 
ceed the return from the exile in Babylon. 

It is generally agreed that the reference here 
is to the state of things which would follow the 
return from Babylon. Lowth supposes that it 


refers to the time when Herod would be relbuild- 


be perpetual. Je should not be injuri- 
ous to man—either by tempting him 
again, or by the venom of his fangs. 
The state of security would be as great 
under the Messiah as if the most deadly 
and poisonous kinds of reptiles should 
become wholly innoxious, and should 
not attempt to prey upon men. It is 
to be remembered that many of the ser- 
pent kind included under the general 
word used here (th3), were dangerous 


to men; and indeed a large portion of 
them are deadly in their bite. But in 
future times there will be a state of 
security as great as if the whole ser- 
pent tribe were innocuous and should 
live on the dust alone. There can be 
no doubt that the prophet means here 
to describe the passions and evil pro- 
pensities of men, which have a strong 
resemblance to the ferocity of the wolf, 
or the lion, and the deadly poison of the 
serpent, and to say that those passions 
would be subdued, and that peace and 
concord would prevail on the earth (see 
Notes on ch. xi. 8). They shall not 
hurt nor destroy. Sce this explained 
in the Notes on ch. xi. 9. All this is 
partially realized wherever the gospel 
prevails, but it will be more fully real- 
ized when that gospel shall exert its full 
power and shall be spread around the 
world. 
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ing the templz in the most magnificent manner, 
and when, notwithstanding the heavy judgment 
of God was hanging over their heads, the nation 
was formal in its worship, and proud and self- 
confident, as if it was the favourite of God. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it refers to the time of the 
introduction of the new economy, or the begin- 
ning of the times of the Messiah. 

That it refers to times succeeding the captivity 
at Babylon, and is designed to be at once a pro- 
phetic description and a reproof of the sins which 
would prevail after their return, is apparent from 
the whole structure of the chapter, and particu- 
larly from the following considerations: 1. There 
is no one description, as in the former chapters, 
of the land as desolate, or the city of Jerusalem 
and the temple in ruins (see ch. Ixiv. 10, 11). 
2. There is no charge against them for being 
idolatrous, as there had been in the previous 
chapters (see especially ch. Ixv. 3, 4,11). The 
sin that is specified here is of a wholly different 
kind. 3. Itis evidently addressed to them when 
they were either rebuilding the temple, or when 
they greatly prided themselves on its service 
(see ver.1). 4. It is addressed to them when 
they were engaged in offering sacrifice with 
great formality, and with great reliance on the 
mere external services of religion; when sacri- 
fice had degenerated into mere form, and when 
the spirit with which it was done was as abomin- 
able in the sight of God as the most odious of 
all crimes. From these considerations, it seems 
to me that the chapter is designed to refer to a 
state of things that would succeed the return 
from the exile at Babylon, and be a general 
description of the spirit with which they would 
then engage in the worship of God. They would 
indeed rebuild the temple according to the pro- 
mise; but they would msnifest a spirit in regard 
to the temple which required the severe reproof 
of JEHOVAH. They would again offer sacrifice 
in the place where their fathers had done it; but 
though they would be effectually cured of their 
idolatrous tendencies, yet they would evince a 
spirit that was as hateful to God as the worst 
form of idolatry, or the most heiuous crimes. A 
large portion, therefore, of the nation would siitl 
be the object of the Divine abhorrence, and be 
subjected to punishment; but the truly pious 
would be preserved, and their number would 
be increased by the accession of the Gentile 
world. 

As an additional consideration to show the 
correctness of this view of the time to which the 
chapter refers, we may remark, that a large 
part of the prophecies of Isaial are employed in 
oredicting the certain return from the exile, the 
re establishment of religion in their own land, 
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and the resumption of the worship of God there. 
It was natural, therefore, that the spirit of in- 
spiration should glance at the character of the 
nation subsequent to the return, aud that the 
prophet should give, in the conclusion of his 
book, @ summary graphic description of whut 
would occur in future limes. This I take to be 
the design of the closing chapter of the prophe- 
cies of Isuiah. Ile states in general the charac- 
ter of the Jewish people after the return from 
the exile; condemns the sins with which they 
would then be chargeable; comforts the portion 
of the nation that would be disposed in sincerity 
to serve God; predicts the rapid and glorious 
increase of the church; declares that the enc- 
mies of God would be cut off; affirms that all 
the world would yct come at stated seasons to 
worship before God; and clcses the whole book 
by saying that the people of God would go forth 
and see all their enemies slain. This general 
view may be more distinctly seen by the follow- 
ing analysis of the chapter :— 

I. Jenovart says that heaven was his throne, 
and the earth his footstool, and that no house 
which they could build for him would adequately 
express his glory; no external worship would 
suitably declare his majesty. He preferred the 
homage of an humble heart to the most magni- 
ficent external worship; the tribute of a sincere 
offering to the most costly outward devotion 
(1, 2). 

1I. He declares his sense of the evil of mere 
external worship, and threatens punishment to 
the hypocrites who should engage in this man- 
ner in his service (3, 4). In these verses it is 
implied that in the service of the temple after 
the return from the exile, there would bea spirit 
evinced in their public worship that would be 
as hateful to God as would be murder or idolatry, 
or as would be the cutting off a dog’s neck or 
the sacrifice of swine; that is, that the spirit of 
hypocrisy, self-righteousness, and pride, would 
be supremely odious in his sight. They were 
not therefore to infer that because they would Le 
restored from the exile, therefore their worship 
would be pure and acceptable to God. The fact 
would be that it would become so utterly abom- 
inable in his sight that he would cut them of 
and bring all their fears upon them; that is, he 
would severely punish them. 

III. Yet even then there would be a portioa 
of the people that would hear the word of the 
Lord, and to whom he would send comfort and 
deliverance. He therefore promiscs to his true 
church great extension, and especially the ac- 
cession of the Gentiles (5-14). 1. A part of the 
nation would cast out and persecute the other, 
under pretence of promoting the giory of God 
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appear for the joy of the persecuted portion, and 
the persecutors would be confounded. 2. A 
sound is heard as of great agitation in the city; 
a voice indicating great and important revolu- 
tions (6). This voice is designed to produce 
consolation to his people; dismay to his fues, 
3. A promise is given of the great and sudden 
enlargement of Zion—au increase when conver- 
sions would be as sudden as if a child were born 
without the ordinary delay and pain of parturi- 
tion; as great as if a nation were born in a day 
(7-9). 4. All that love Zion are called on to re- 
joice with her, for the Gentile nations would 
come like a flowing stream, and the church 
would be comforted, as when a mother com- 
forteth her child (10~14). 

IV. God would punish his foes. He would 
devote idolaters to destruction (15-17). 

V. He would send the message of salvation to 
those who were in distant parts of the world 
(19-21). 

VI. At that time, the worship of God would 
everywhere be regularly and publicly celebrated. 
From one new moon to another, and from one 
Sabbath to another, all flesh would come and 
worsh’p before God (23). 

VII. Che friends of God would be permitted 


CUAPTER LXVI. 

1. The heaven is my throne (see Notes 
on ch. vii. 15). Ilere he is represented 
as having his seat or throne there. IIe 
speaks asa king. Leaven is the place 
where he holds his court ; whence he 
dispenses his commands; and from 
whence he surveys all his works (comp. 
2 Chron. vi. 18; Matt. v. 34). The 
idea here is, that as God dwelt in the 
vast and distant heavens, no house that 
could be built on earth could be magni- 
ficent enough to be his abode. {J The 
carth is my footstool. A footstool is 
that which is placed under the feet 
when we sit. ‘The idea here is, that 
God was so glorious that even the earth 
itself could be regarded only as his foot- 
stool. It is probable that the Saviour 
nad this passage in his eye in his de- 
claration in the sermon on the mount, 
‘Swear not at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is God's throne; nor by the earth, 
for it is his footstool’ (Matt. v. 34, 35). 
{ Where is the house that ye build unto 
me? What house can you build that 
will be an appropriate dwelling for him 
who fills heaven and earth? ‘The same 
idea, substantially, was expressed by 
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and doing his will (5). Yet JeEnovan would: 
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to see the final and interminable ruin of all the 
transgressors against the Most High (24). Their 
destruction would be complete; their worm 
would not die, and their fire would not be 
quenched, and the whole scene of the work of 
redemption would be wound up in the complete 
and eternal salvation of all the true people of 
God, and in the complete and eternal ruin of all 
his foes, With this solemn truth—a truth re- 
lating to the final retribution of mankind, the 
prophecies of Isiah appropriately close. Where 
niore properly could be the winding up of the 
series of visions in this wonderful book, than in 
a view of the complete destruction of the ene- 
mics of God; how more sublimely than by re- 
presenting the whole redeemed church as going 
forth together to leok upon their destruction, as 
victors go forth to look upona mighty army of 
foes slain and unburied on the battle-ficld ? 


HIUS saith the Lorn, The hea- 
ven ¢is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool : where és the 
house that ye build unto me? and 
where is the place of my rest ? 


@ 2Ch.6.18; Mat.5.34; Ac.17.24, 


Solomon when he dedicated the temple: 


‘But will God indecd dwell on the 
earth? Behold, the heaven, and heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee ; how 
much less this house that I have 
builded!’ (1 Kings viii. 27.) Sub- 
stantially the same thought is found in 
the address of Paul at Athens: ‘God, 
that made the world, and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands’ (Acts xvii. 24). | And 
where is the place of my vest? It has 
already been intimated (in the analysis) 
that this refers probably to the time 
subsequent to the captivity. Lowth 
supposes that it refers to the time of 
the rebuilding of the temple by Herod. 
So also Vitringa undersvands it, and 
supposes that it refers to the pride 
and self-confidence of those who then 
imagined that they were rearing a 
structure that was worthy of being a 
dwelling-place of Jenova. Grotius 
supposes that it refers to the time of 
the Maccabees, and that it was designed 
to give consolation to the pious of those 
times when they were about to witness 
the profanation of the temple by Anti- 
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2 For all those things hath mine 
hand made, and all those things 
have been, saith the Lorp: but to 
this man will I look, even to him 
that is poor “and of a contrite 
spirit, 6 and trembleth ¢at my word. 

3 He that killeth an ox is as if 
he slew a man; he that sacrificeth 


@ Mat.5.3, 


ochus, and the cessation of the sacrifices 
for three years and ahalf. ‘God there- 
fore shows,’ says he, ‘that there was no 
reason why they should be offended in 
this thing. The most acceptable temple 
to him was a pious mind; and from 
that the value of all sacrifices was to be 
estimated.’ Abarbanel supposes that 
it refers to the times of r-vdemption. 
Ilis words are these : ‘I greatly wonder 
at the words of the learned interpreting 
this prophecy, when they say that the 
prophet in this accuses the men of his 
own time on account of sacrifices offered 
with impure hands; for lo! all these 
prophecies which the prophet utters in 
the end of his book have respect to 
future redemption.’ See Vitringa. ‘That 
it refers to some future time when the 
temple should be rebuilt seems to me to 


be evident. But what precise period 
it refers to—whether to times not far 
succeeding the captivity, or to the times 
of the Maccabees, or to the time of the 
rebuilding of the temple by Lerod, it is 
difficult to find any data by which we 
ean determine. From the whole strain 
of the prophecy, and particularly from 
ver. 3-5, it seems probable that it refers 
to the time when the temple which 
Ilerod had reared was finishing ; when 
the nation was full of pride, self-righ- 
tcousness, and hypocrisy ; and when all 
sacrifices were about to be superseded 
by the one great sacrifice which the 
Messiah was to make for the sins of the 
world. At that time, God says that 
the spirit which would be evinced by 
the nation would be abominable in his 
sight; and to offer sacrifice then, and 
with the spirit which they would mani- 
fest, would be as offensive as murder 
or the sacrifice of a dog (see Notes on 
ver. 3). 

2. For all those things hath mine 
hand made. That is. the heaven and 


6 ch.57.135, ce Ezr,9,4; 10.3. 
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a llamb, as if he cut off a dog’s 
neck ; he that offereth an oblation, 
as if he offered swine’s blood ; he 
that ?burneth incense, as if he 
blessed an idol. Yea, they have 
chosen their own ways, and their 
soul delizhteth in their abomina- 
tions. 


lor, Kid. 2 maketh a memorial of, Le.2.2. 


the earth, and all that isin them. The 


sense is, ‘I have founded for myself a 
far more magnificent and appropriate 
temple than you can make; I have 
formed the heavens as my dwelling- 
place, and I need not a dwelling reared 
by the hand of man.’ {| And all those 
things have been. That is, have been 
made by me, or for me. The LXX. 
render it, ‘ All those things are mine.’ 
Jerome renders it, ‘ All those things 
were made ;’ implying that God claimed 
to be the Creator of them all, and that, 
therefore, they all belonged to him. 
{| But to this man will J look. That is, 
‘I prefer a humble heart and a contrite 
spirit to the most magnificent earthly 
temple’ (see Notes on ch. lvii. 15). 
q That is poor. Or rather ‘humble.’ 
The word rendered ‘ poor’ (39), de- 
notes not one who has no property, 
but one who is down-trodden, crushed, 
afflicted, oppressed ; often, as here, with 
the accessory idea of pious feeling (Ex. 
xxiv. 12; Ps. x.2,9). The LXX. ren- 
der it, Tasssvov— Humble;’ not ready 
(poor), ‘The idea is, not that God 
looks with favour on a poor man merely 
because he is poor—which is not true, 
for his favours are not bestowed in view 
of external conditions in life—but that 
he regards with favour the man that is 
humble and subdued in spirit. {] And 
of a contrite spirit. A spirit that is 
broken, crushed, or deeply affected by 
sin. It stands opposed to a spirit that 
is proud, haughty, self-confident, and 
self-righteous. {{ And that trembleth 
at my word. That fears me, or that 
reveres my commands. 

8. He that killeth an ow is as if he 
slew aman. Lowth and Noyes render 
this, ‘He that slayeth an ox, killeth a 
man.’ This is a literal translation of 
the Hebrew. Jerome renders it, ‘ He 
who sacrifices an ox is as if (quasi) he 
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slew a man.’ The LXX., ina very 
free translation—such as is common in 
their version of Isaiah—vender it, ‘The 
wicked man who sacrifices a calf, is as 
he who kills a dog; and he who offers 
to me fine flour, it is as the blood of 
swine.’ Lowth supposes the sense to 
be, that the most flagitious crimes were 
united with hypocrisy, and that they 
who were guilty of the most extreme 
acts of wickedness at the same time 
affected great strictness in the perform- 
ance of all the external duties of religion. 
An instance of this, he says, is referred 
to by Ezekiel, where he says, ‘ When 
they had slain their children to their 
idols, then they came the same day into 
my sanctuary to profane it’ (ch. xxiii. 
39). There can be no doubt that such 
offences were often committed by those 
who were very strict and zealous in their 
religious services (comp. ch. i. 11-14, 
with ver. 21-23. But the generality of 
interpreters have supposed that a differ- 
ent sense was to be affixed to this pas- 
sage. According to their views, the 
particles as if are to be supplied ; and 
the sense is, not that the mere killing 
of an ox is as sinful in the sight of God 
ns deliberate murder, but that he who 
did it in the circumstances, and with 
the spirit referred to, evinced a spirit as 
odious in his sight as though he had 
slain a man. So the LXX., Vulgate, 
Chaldee, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
Junius, and Tremellius, Grotius, and 
Rosenmiiller, understand it. There is 
probably an allusion to the fact that 
human victims were offered by the hea- 
then; and the sense is, that the sacri- 
fices here referred to were no more 
acceptable in the sight of God than 
they were. The prophet here refers, 
probably, first, to the spirit with which 
this was done. Their sacrifices were 
offered with a temper of mind as offen- 
sive to God as if'a man had been slain, 
and they had been guilty of murder. 
They were proud, vain, and hypo- 
critical. They had forgotten the true 
nature and design of sacrifice, and such 
worship could not but be an abhorrence 
in the sight of God. Secondly, It may 
also be implied here, that the period was 
coming when all sacrifices would be un- 
acceptable to God. When the Messiah 
should have come ; when he should have 
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made by one offering a sufficient atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world ; 
then all bloody sacrifices would be need- 
less, and would be offensive in the sight 
of God. ‘The sacrifice of an ox would 
be no more acceptable than the sacrifice 
of a man; and all offerings with a view 
to propitiate the Divine favour, or that 
implied that there was a deficiency in 
the merit of the one great atoning sac- 
rifice, would be odious to God. J L/e 
that sacrificeth a lamb. Marg. ‘ Kid.’ 
The Ifebrew word (m2) may refer to one 
of a flock, cither of sheep or goats (Gen. 
xxii. 7,8; xxx. 32). Where the species 
is to be distinguished, it is usually spe- 
cified, as, ¢.g., Deut. xiv. 4, pvav> nig 
ay Mo (one of the sheep and one of 


the goats). Both were used in sacri- 
fice. {] As if he cut off a dog’s neck. 
That is, as if he had cut off a dog’s neck 
for sacrifice. To offer a dog in sacrifice 
would have been abominable in the view 
of a Jew. Even the price for which he 
was sold was not permitted to be brought 
into the house of God for a vow (Deut. 
xxiii. 18; comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 43; xxiv. 
14). The dog was held in veneration 
by many of the heathen, and was even 
offered in sacrifice ; and it was, doubt- 
less, partly in view of this fact, and 
especially of the fact that such venera- 
tion was shown for it in Egypt, that it 
was an object of such detestation among 
the Jcws. Thus Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 
SAYS : 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 


‘Every city worships the dog; none 
worship Diana.” Diodorus (B. i.) says, 
‘Certain animals the Egyptians greatly 
venerate (cfGovrai), not only when alive, 
but when they are dead, as cats, ich- 
neumons, mice, and dogs.’ Jlerodotus 
says also of the Egyptians, ‘In some 
cities, when a eat dies all the inhabit- 
ants cut off their eyebrows; when a 
dog dies, they shave the whole body and 
the head.’ In Samothracia there was 
a cave in which dogs were sacrificed to 
Hecate. Plutarch says, that all the 
Greeks sacrificed the dog. The fact 
that dogs were offered in sacrifice by 
the heathen is abundantly proved by 
Bochart ( Hicroz. i. 2.56). No kind of 
sacrifice could have been regarded with 
higher detestation by a pious Jew. But 
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41 also will choose their ! delu- 
sions, “and will bring their fears 
upon them ; because 2 when I call- 
ed, none did answer; when I spake, 
they did not hear: but they did 
evil before mine eyes, and chose 
that in which I delighted not. 

lor, devices. @ 2Th.2.11. 


God here says, that the spirit with 
which they sacrificed a goat or a lamb 
was as hateful in his sight as would be 
the sacrifice of a dog ; or that the time 
would come when, the great sacrifice 
for sin having been made, and the 
necessity for all other sacrifice having 
ceased, the offering of a lamb or a goat 
for the expiation of sin would be as 
offensive to him as would be the sacri- 
fice of a dog. J LHe that offereth an 
oblation. On the word here rendered 
‘oblation’ (mim) see Notes on ch. i. 


13. 4 As if he offered swine’s blood. 
The sacrifice of a hog was an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Hebrews (see 
Notes on ch. Ixv. 4). Yet here it is 
said that the offering of the minhhé, in 
the spirit in which they would do it, 
was as offensive to God as would be the 
pouring out of the blood of the swine 
on the altar, Nothing could more 
emphatically express the detestaticu 
of God for the spirit with which they 
would make their offerings, or the fact 
that the time would come when all 
such modes of worship would be offensive } 
in his sight. He that burneth in- ' 
cense. See the word ‘incense’ ex- | 
plained in the Notes on ch. i. 13. The 
margin here is, ‘ Maketh a memorial of.’ 
Such is the usual meaning of the word 
here used ("31), meaning to remember, 
and in Iliphil to cause to remember, or 
to make a memorial. Such is its mean- 
ing here. Incense was burned as a 
memorial or a remembrance-oflering ; 
that is, to kcep up the remembrance of 
God on the earth by public worship 
(see Notes on ch. Jxii. 6). QJ As if he 
blessed an idol. ‘The spirit with which 
incense would be offered would be as 
offensive as idolatry. ‘Tho sentiment 
in all this is, that the most regular and 
formal acts of worship where the heart 
is wanting, may be as offensive to God 
as the worst forms of crime, or the 
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5 [ear the word of the Lorn, ye 
that tremble ‘at his word; Your 
brethren that hated you, that cast 
you out for my name’s sake, said, 
Let the Lorn be glorified: but he 
shall appear to your joy, and they 
shall be ashamed. 


3 ch.65.13; Je.7.13,14, ¢ ver.2, 


—_—— 


most gross and debasing idolatry. Such 
a spirit often characterized the Jewish 
people, and eminently prevailed at the 
time when the temple of Herod was 
nearly completed, and when the Saviour 
was about to appear. 

4, Talso will choose thetr delusions. 
Marg. ‘ Devices.’ ‘The Hebrew word 
here rendered ‘delusions’ and ‘devices’ 
(ana zn) properly denotes petulance, 
sauciness ; and then vexation, adverse 
destiny, from 55y, aldl, to do, to ac- 
complish, to do evil, to maltreat. I[t is 
not used in the sense of delusions, or 
devices ; and evidently here means tlie 
same as calamity or punishinent. Comp. 
the Ileb. in Lam. i. 22. Lowth and 
Noyes render it, ‘ Calamities ;’ though 
Jerome and the LXX. understand it in 
the sense of illusions or delusions ; the 
former rendering it, ‘ Illustones, and 
the latter izaraiyp«re —‘ delusions.’ 
The parallelism requires us to under- 
stand it of calamity, or something 


answering to ‘fear,’ or that which was 


dreaded ; and the sense undoubtedly is, 
that God would choose out for them the 
kind of punishment which would be ex- 
pressive of his sense of the evil of their 
conduct. {j And will bring their fears 
upon them. That is, the punishment 
which they have so much dreaded, or 
which they had so much reason to ap- 
prehend. {J Because when I called 
(see Notes on ch. lxv. 12). {| But they 
did evil before mine eyes (see Notes on 
ch. Ixv. 3). 

5. Hear the word of the Lor. This 
is an address to the pious and perse- 
cuted portion of the nation. It is 
designed for their consolation, and con- 
tains the assurance that Jenovau would 
appear in their behalf, and that they 
should be under lis protecting care 
though they were cast out by their 
brethren. To whom this refers has 
been a question with expositors, and it 
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is perhaps not possible to determine with 
certainty. Rosenmiiler supposes that 
it refers to the pious whom the ‘ Jews 
and Benjaminites repelled from the 
worship of the temple.’ Grotius sup- 
poses that it refers to those ‘who 
favoured Onias ;’ that is, in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Vitringa sup- 
poses that the address is to the apostles, 
disciples, and followers of the Lord 
Jesus; and that it refers to the perse- 
cution which would be excited against 
them by the Jewish people. This 
seems to me to be the most probable 
opinion: 1. Because the whole struc- 
ture of the chapter (see the analysis) 
seems to refer to the period when the 
Messiah should appear. 2. Because the 
state of things described in this verse 
exactly accords with what occurred on 
the introduction of Christianity. They 
who embraced the Messiah were excom- 
municated and persecuted ; and they 
who did it believed, or professed to 
believe, that they were doing it for the 
glory of God. 3. The promise that 
Jenovant would appear for their joy, 
and for the confusion of their foes, is 
one that had a clear fulfilment in his 
interpesition in behalf of the persecuted 
church. J Your brethren that hated 
you. No hatred of others was ever 
more bitter than was that evinced by 
the Jews for those of their nation who 
embraced Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah. If this refers to his time, 
then the language is plain. But to 
whatever time it refers, it describes a 
state of things where the pious part of 
the nation was persecuted and opposed 
by those who were their kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh. {J That cast you 
out. ‘The word here used is one that 
is commonly employed to denote ex- 
communication or exclusion from the 
privileges connected with the public 
worship of God. It is language which 
will accurately describe the treatment 
which the apostles and the early dis- 
ciples of the Redeemer received at the 
hand of the Jewish people (see John 
xvi. 2, and the Acts of the Apostles 
generally). For my name’s sake. 
This language closely resembles that 
which the Saviour used respecting his 
own disciples and the persecutions to 
which they would be exposed : ‘ But all 
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these things will they do unto you for 
my name’s sake, because they know 
not him that sent me’ (John xv. 21; 
comp. Matt. x. 22; xxiv.9). Ihave 
no doubt that this refers to that period, 
and to those scenes. 4] Said, Let the 
Lorp be glorified. That is, they pro- 
fess to do it to honour God ; or because 
they suppose that he requires it. Or 
it means, that even while they were 
engaged in this cruel persecution, and 
these acts of excommunicating their 
brethren, they professed to be serving 
God, and manifested great zeal in his 
cause. This has commonly been the 
ease with persecutors. The most malig- 
nant and cruel persecutions of the 
friends of God have been originated 
under the pretext of great zeal in his 
service, and with a professed desire to 
honour his name. So it was with the 
Jews when they crucified the Lord 
Jesus, So it is expressly said it would 
be when his disciples would be excom- 
municated and put to death (John xvi. 
2). So it was in fact in the persecu- 
tions excited by the Jews against the 
apostles and early Christians (see Acts 
vi. 13, 14; xxi. 28-31). So it was in 
all the persecutions of the Waldenses 
by the Papists; in all the horrors of 
the Inquisition; in all the crimes of 
the Duke of Alva. So it was in tho 
bloody reign of Mary; and so it has 
ever been in all ages and in all countries 
where Christians have been persecuted. 
The people of God have sufiered most 
from those who have been conscientious 
persecutors ; and the most malignant 
foes of the church have been found in 
the church, persecuting true Christians 
under great pretence of zeal for the 
purity of religion. It is no evidence 
of piety that a man is full of conscien- 
tious zeal against those whom he chooses 
to regard as heretics. And it should 
always be regarded as proof of a bad 
heart, and a bad cause, when a man en- 
deavours to inflict pain and disgrace on 
others, on account of their religious 
opinions, under pretence of great re- 
gard for the honour of God. {[ But he 
shall appear to your joy. The sense is, 
that God would manifest himself to his 
people as their vindicator, and would 
ultimately rescue them from their per- 
secuting foes. If this is applied to 
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6 A voice of noise from the city,|the Lorp that rendereth recom- 


Christians, it means that the cause | 


a voice from the temple, a voice of | pence to his enemies. 


the rapid extension of the gospel, and 


in which they were engaged would’ the great and sudden increase of the 


triumph. This has been the case in 
nll persecutions. The effect has always 
seen the permanent triumph and estab- 
a’shment of the cause that was perse- 
euted. | And they shall be ashamed. 


JIow true this has been of the Jews: 


that persecuted the early Christians ! 
Jlow entirely were they confounded and 
overwhelmed! God established perma- 
nently the persecuted ; he scattered the 
persecutors to the ends of the earth! 

6. A voice of noise from the city. 
That is, from the city of Jerusalem. 
The prophet sees in a vision a tumult 
in thecity. Tle hears a voice that issues 
from the temple. Ilis manner and 
language are rapid and hurried—such 


as a man would evince who should sud- 
denly see a vast tumultuous assemblage, 
and hear a confused sound of many 


voices. There is also a remarkable 
abruptness in the whole description 
here. The preceding verse was calm 
and solemn. It was full of affection- 
ate assurance of the Divine favour to 
those whom the prophet saw to be 
persecuted. IlIere the scene suddenly 
changes. The vision passes to the agi- 
tating events which were occurring in 
the city and the temple, and to the 
great and sudden change which would 
be produced in the condition of the 
church of God. But to whom or what 
this refers has been a subject of consider- 
able difference of opinion. Grotius un- 
derstands it of the sound of triumph of 
Judas Maccabeus, and of his soldiers, 
rejoicing that the city was forsaken by 
Antiochus, and by the party of the Jews 
who adhered to him. Rosenmiiller 
understands it of the voice of God, who 
is seen by the prophet taking vengeance 
on his foes. There can be no doubt 
that the prophet, in vision, sees JzHo- 
val taking recompence on his enemies 
—for that is expressly specified. Still 
it is not easy to determine the exact 
time referred to, or the exact scene 
which passes before the mind of the 
prophet. To me it seems probable that 
it is @ scene that immediately preceded 


church by the accession of the heathen 
world (sce the following verses); and I 
would suggest, whether it is not a vision 
of the deeply affecting and agitating 
scenes when the temple and city were 
about to be destroyed by the Romans ; 
when the voice of Jenovan would be 
heard in the city and at the temple, de- 
elaring the punishment which he would 
bring on those who had cast out and 
rejected the followers of the Messiah 
(ver. 5); and when, as a result of this, 
the news of salvation was to be rapidly 
spread throughout the heathen world. 
This is the opinion, also, of Vitringa. 
The phrase rendered here ‘a voice ot 
noise’ (j4xB d4p), means properly the 
voice of a tumultuous assemblage ; the 
voice of a multitude. ‘Ihe word ‘ noise’ 
(PSB) is applied to a noise or roaring, 
as of waters (Ps. Ixv. 8); or of a crowd 
or multitude of men (Isa. v.14; xiii. 4; 
xxiv. 8); and of war (Amos ii. 2; Hos, 
x. 14), Tere it seems probable that it 
refers to the confused clamour of war, 
the battle cry raised by soldiers attack- 
ing an army or a city; and the scene 
described is probably that when the 
Roman soldiers burst into the city, 
sealed the walls, and poured desolation 
through the capital. {A voice from 
the temple. That is, either the tumul- 
tous sound of war already having reached 
the temple; or the voice of JEHovall 
speaking from the temple, and com- 
manding destruction on his foes. Vi- 
tringa supposes that it may mean the 
voice of JEuovan breaking forth from 
the temple, and commanding his foes 
to be slain. But to whichever it refers, 
it doubtless means that the sound of the 
tumult was not only around the city, 
but zz it; not merely in the distant 
parts, but in the very midst, and even 
at the temple. {J A voice of the Lorp 
that rendereth recompence. Here we 
may observe—1. That it is reeompence 
taken on those who had cast out their 
brethren (ver. 5). 2. It is vengeance 
taken within the city, and on the inter. 
nal, not the external enemies. 3. I¢ 
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7 Before she travailed, she |the earth be made to bring forth 


brought forth; before her pain 
came, she was delivered of a man 
child. 

8 Who hath heard such a thing ? 
who hath seen such things? Shall 


is vengeance taken in the midst of this 
tumult. All this is a striking deserip- 
tion of the scene when the city and 
temple were taken by the Roman ar- 
mies. It was the vengeance taken on 
those who had cast out their brethren; 
it was the vengeance which was to pre- 
cede.the glorious triumph of truth and 
of the cause of the true religion. 
4. Before she travailed, she brought 
orth. That is, Zion. The idea here 
is, that there would be a great and sud- 
den increase of her numbers. Zion is 
here represented, as it often is, as a 
female (sce ch. i. 8), and as the mother 
of spiritual children (comp. ch. liv. 1; 
xlix. 20,21). The particular idea here 
is, that the increase would be sudden— 
as if a child were born without the usual 
delay and pain of parturition. 
interpretation given of the 6th verse be 
correct, then this refers probably to the 
sudden increase of the church when the 
Messiah came, and to the great revivals 
of religion which attended the first 
preaching of the gospel. Three thou- 
sand were converted on a single day 
(Acts ii.), and the gospel was speedily 
propagated almost all over the known 
world, Vitringa supposes that it refers 
to the sudden conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, and their accession to the church. 
{ She was delivered of a man child. | 
Jerome understands this of the Messiah, 
who was descended from the Jewish 
church. Grotius supposes that the 
whole verse refers to Judas Maccabeus, 
and to the liberation of Judea under 
him before any one could have hoped 
for it! Calvin (Comm. in loc.) sup- 
poses that the word male here, or man- 
child, denotes the manly or generous 
nature of those who should be converted 
to the church; that they would be 
vigorous and active, not effeminate and 
delicate (generosam prolem, non mollem 
aut efeminatam), Vitringa refers it 
to the character and rank of those who 


in one day? or shall a nation be 
born at once? for ¢as soon as 
Zion travailed, she brought forth 
her children. 


@ Ac.2.44,47, 


a oP 


ticularly to Constantine, and to the 


illustrious philosophers, orators, and 
senators, who were early brought under 
the influence of the gospel. ‘The IIe- 
brew word probably denotes a male, or 
a man-child, and it seems to me that it 
is applied here to denote the character 
of the early converts to the Christian 
faith. They would not be feeble and 
effeminate; but vigorous, active, ener- 
getic. It may, perhaps, also be sue- 
gested, that, among the Orientals, the 
birth of a son was deemed of much more 
importance, and was regarded as much 
more a subject of congratulation than 
the birth of a female. If an allusion 
be had to that fact, then the idea is, 
that the increase of the church would 
be such as would be altogether a sub- 


If the | ject of exultation and joy. 


8 Who hath heard such a thing ? 
Of a birth so sudden. Usually in child- 
birth there are the pains of protracted 
parturition. ‘The earth brings forth 
its productions gradually and slowly. 
Nations rise by degrees, and are long in 
coming to maturity. But here is such 
an event as if the earth should in aday 
be covered with a luxurious vegetation, 
or as if a nation should spring at once 
into being. ‘The increase in the church 
would be as great and wonderful as if 
these changes were to occur in a mo- 
ment. J Shall the earth be made to 
bring forth in one day? That is, to 
produce its grass, and flowers, and fruit, 
and trees. ‘The idea is, that it usually 
requires much longer time for it to ma- 
ture its productions. The germ does 
not start forth at once; the flower, the 
fruit, the yellow harvest, and the lofty 
tree are not produced in a moment. 
Months and years are required before 
the earth would be covered with its 
luxuriant and beautiful productions 
But here would be an event as remark- 
able as if the carth should bring forth 
its productions in a single day. {] Or 


: should be converted, and applics it par-! shall a nation be born at once # Such 
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9 Shall I bring to the birth, and 
not cause !to bring forth? saith 
the Lorp: shall I cause to bring 
forth, and shut the womd? saith 
thy God. 

10 Rejoice ¢ye with Jerusalem, 
and be glad with her, all ye that 


1 or, degre, @ Ps,26.8; 841-4; 122.6, 


an event never has occurred. A nation 
is brought into existence by degrees. 
Its institutions are matured gradually, 
and usually by the long process of years. 
But here is an event as remarkable as 
tf a whole nation should be born at once, 
and stand before the world, mature in 
its laws, its civil institutions, and in all 
that constitutes greatness, In looking 
for the fulfilment of this, we naturally 
turn the attention to the rapid progress 
of the gospel in the times of the apostles, 
when events occurred as sudden and as 
remarkable as if the earth, after the 
desolation of winter or of a drought, 
should be covered with rich Juxuriance 
in a day, or as if a whole nation should 
start into existence, mature in all its 
institutions, ina moment. But there 
is no reason for limiting it to that time. 
Similar sudden changes are to be ex- 
pected stiil on the earth; and I sce no 
reason whiy this should not be applied 
to the spread of the gospel in heathen 
lands, and why we should not yet look 
for the rapid propagation of Christianity 
in & manner as surprising and wonder- 
ful as would be such an instantaneous 
change in the appearance of the earth, 
or such a sudden birth of a kingdom. 

9. Shall I bring to the birth? The 
sense of this verse is plain. It is, that 
God would certainly accomplish what 
he had here predicted, and for which he 
had made ample arrangements and pre- 
parations. Ile would not commence the 
work, and then abandon it. ‘The figure 
which is here used is obvious; but one 
which does not render very ample illus- 
tration proper. Jarchi has well ex- 
pressed it : ‘ Num ego adducerem uxorem 
meam ad sellam partus, s¢..ad parti- 
tudinem, et non aperirem uterum ejus, 
ut fotum suum in lucem produceret ? 
Quasi diceret; an ego incipiam rem 
nec possim eam perficere?’? Gf Shall I 
cause to bring forth ? 
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love her: rejoice for joy with her, 
all ye that mourn for her : 

11 That ye may suck, Sand be 
satisfied with the breasts of her 
consolations; that ye may milk 
out, and be delighted with the 
abundance ? of her glory. 


519e.2,2, 2 or, brightncss, 


Noyes render this, ‘ Shall I, who begat, 
restrain the birth?’ ‘This accurately 
expresses the idea. The meaning of the 
whole is, that God designed the great 
and sudden increase of his church; that 
the plan was long laid; and that, hav- 
ing done this, he would not abandon 
it, but would certainly effect his de- 
signs. 

10. Rejoice ye with Jerusalem. The 
idea which is presented in this verse is, 
that it is the duty of all who love Zion 
to sympathize in her joys. It is one 
evidence of piety to rejoice in her joy; 
and they who have no true joy when 
God pours down his Spirit, and, in a 
revival of religion, produces changes 
as sudden and transforming as if the 
earth were suddenly to pass from the 
desolation of winter to the verdure and 
bloom of summer; or when the gospel 
makes rapid advances in the heathen 
world, have no true evidence that they 
love God or his cause. Such scenes 
awaken deep interest in the bosoms of 
angels, and in the bosom of God the 
Saviour; and they who love that God 
and Saviour will rejoice in such scenes, 
and will mingle their joys and thanks- 
givings with the joys and thanksgiv- 
Ings of those who are thus converted 
and saved. {J All ye that mourn for 
her. That sympathize in her sorrows, 
and that mourn over her desolations. 

Il. That ye may suck. The same 
figure occurs in ch, Ix. 16 ; andsubstan- 
tially in ch. xlix. 23. See the Notes 
on those places. | That ye may milk 
out. The image is an obvious one. It 
means that they who sympathized with 
Zion would be nourished by the same 
truth, and comforted with the same 
sources of consolation. J And be de- 
lighted with the abundance of her glory. 
Marg. ‘Brightness.’ Lowth renders 
this, ‘From her abundant. stores.’ 
Noyes, ‘ From the fulness of her glory.’ 
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12 For thus saith the Lorn, 
Behold, I will extend peace to her 
like a river, and the glory of the 
Gentiles like a flowing stream : 


Jerome (Vulg.), ‘And that you may 


abound with delights from every kind 
of her glory.’ The LXX. ‘ That suck- 
ing ye may be nourished from the 
commencement’ (Thompson) ; ‘ or the 
entrance of her glory’ (ax sieddov doens 
airas). This variety of interpretation 
has arisen from the uncertain meaning 
of the word %%1, z2z, rendered ‘ abund- 
ance.’ Gesenius supposes that it is 
derived from 1, zuz, meaning, 1. To 
move; 2. To glance, to sparkle, to radi- 
ate, from the idea of rapid motion; 
hence, to flow out like rays, to spout 
like milk; and hence the noun , 222, 


means a breast. This derivation may 
be regarded as somewhat fanciful; but it 
will show why the word ‘ brightness’ was 
inserted in the margin, since one of the 
usual significations of the verb relates to 
brightness, or tosparklingrays. Aquila 
renders it, Awe wavrolewias— From 
every kind of abundance.’ Symma- 
chus, ’Awd xAsdovs—* From the multi- 
tude.’ ‘The word probably refers to the 
abundance of the consolations which 
Zion possessed. Lowth proposes to 
change the text; but without any 
authority. The Chaldee renders it, 
‘That ye may drink of the wine of 
her glory;’ where they probably read 
17> (wine), instead of the present read- 
ing, { Of her glory. The abundant 
favours or blessings conferred on Zion. 
The glory that should be manifested to 
her would be the knowledge of Divine 
truth, and the provisions made for the 
salvation of men. 

12. For thus saith the Lorp. This 
verse contains a promise of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, and the fact that 
what constituted their glory would be 
brought and consecrated to the church 
of God. J will extend. The word 
rendered ‘I will extend’ (m3) means 
properly to stretch out, as the hand or 
2 measure ; then to spread out or expand, 
as a tent is spread out, to which it is 
often applied (Ge. xii. 8; xxvi. 5); or 
to the heavens spread out over our heads 
like a tent or a curtain (Isa. xl, 22). 
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then shall ye suck, ye ¢shall be 
borne upon her sides, and be dan- 
dled upon her knees, 


a ch.60,4,16, 


Here it may mean either that peace 


would be spread out over the country 
as the waters of an overflowing river, 
like the Nile or Euphrates spread out 
over a vast region in an inundation; or 
it may mean, as Gesenius supposes, ‘I 
will turn peace upon her like a river ; 
2.€., a3 a stream is turned in its course.’ _ 
To me it seems that the former is the 
correct interpretation; and that the 
idea is, that God would bring prosperity 
upon Zion like a broad majestic river 
overflowing all its banks, and producing 
abundant fertility. Peace. Agene- 
ral word denoting prosperity of all 


kinds—a favourite word with Isaiah to 
describe the future happiness of the 
church of God (see ch. ix. 6, 7; xxvi. 
12; xxxii. 17; xlv. 7; xlvi. 18; lil. 7; 
liv. 18; lv. 12; lvii. 19). J Like @ 
viver. That is, says Lowth. like the 
Euphrates. So the Chaldee interprets 
it. But there is no evidence that the 
prophet refers particularly to the Eu- 
phrates. ‘The image is that suggested 
above—of a river that flows full, and 
spreads over the banks—at once an 
image of sublimity, and a striking em- 
blem of great prosperity. This same 
image occurs in ch. xlviii. 18. See 
Notes on that place. {J And the glory 
of the Gentiles (see Notes on ch. Ix. 
8,11). J Like a flowing stream. Like 
the Nile, says Vitringa. But the word 
bia is not commonly applied toa river 
like the Nile; but to a torrent, a brook, 
a rivulet—either as flowing from a per- 
ennial fountain, or more commonly a 
stream running in a valley that is 
swelled often by rain, or by the melting 
of snows in the mountain (see Reland’s 
Palestine, ch. xlv.) Such is the idea 
here. The peace or prosperity of Zion 
would be like such a swollen stream—a 
stream overflowing (fyiv) its banks. 
q Then shall ye suck; ver.11. {J Ye 
shall be borne upon her sides. See this 
phrase explained in the Notes on ch. 
Ix. 4. § And be dandled upon her 
knees. As a child is by its nurse or 
mother. The idea is, that the tender- 
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13 As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you ; 
and ye shall be comforted in Jeru- 
salem. 

14 And when ye see this, your 
heart shall rejoice, @and your bones 
shall flourish like an herb: and 
the hand of the Lorp shall be 


est care would be exercised for the 
church; the same care which an afiec- 
tionate mother evinces for her children. 
‘Ihe insertion of the word ‘ her’ here by 
our translators weakens the sense, The 
meaning is, not that they should be borne 
upon the sides and dandied upon the 
knees of Zion or of the church; but 
that God would manifest to them tle 
feelings of a parent, and treat them with 
the tenderness which a mother evinces 
for her children, As a mother nurses 
her children at her side (comp. Notes on 
ch. Ix. 4), 80 would God tenderly pro- 
vide for the church; as she affection- 
ately dandles her children on her knees, 
so tenderly and affectionately would he 
regard Zion. 

13. As one whom his mother com- 
forteth. See the Notes on ch. xlix. 15, 
where the same image occurs. 

14. And when ye see this. This great 
accession to the church from the Gentile 
world. {J Your bones shall flourish like 
an herb. This is an image which is 
often employed in the Scriptures. When 
the vigour of the body fails, or when it 
is much afflicted, the bones are said to 
be feeble or weakened, or to be dried 
(Ps. vi. 2; li. 8; xxii. 14, 17; xxxvili. 3; 
Lam. i. 13; Prov. xiv. 80; xvii, 22). In 
like manner, prosperity, health, vigour, 
are denoted by making the bones fat 
(see Notes on ch. viii. 11; Prov. xv. 
20), or by imparting health, marrow, or 
strength to them (Prov. iii. 8; xvi. 24). 
The sense here is, that their vigour 
would be greatly increased. J The hand 
of the Loro shall be known. That is, 
it shall be seen that he is powerful to 
defend his people, and to punish their 
enemies. 

15. For behold, the Lorp will come 
with fire. The LXX. read this ‘ As fire’ 
(és wg). Fire is a common emblem to 
denote the coming of the Lord to judge 
and punish his enemies (Ps, 1. 3): 
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known towards his servants, and 
his indignation towards his enemies, 

15 For ¢behold, the Lorp will 
come with fire, and with his chariots 
like a whirlwind, to render his an- 
ger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire, 


@ Jn.16,23, 2 Pr.3.8; Exe.37.1-14. e2Th18 


Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence; 


A fire shall devour betore lim, 
And i shall be very tempcstnous round about 
him, 


So Habak. ii. 5: 


Before him went the pestilence, 
And burning coals went forth at his fect. 


So Ps. xevii. 3: 


A fire goeth hefore him, 

And hurneth up his enemies round about. 
So it is said (2 Thess. i. 8), that the 
Lord Jesus wil) be revealed ‘in flam- 
ing fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God’ (comp. Ileb. x. 27; 2 Pet. 
iii. 7). So Jenovau is said to breathe 
out fire when he comes to destroy his 
foes : 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 

And fire out of his mouth devoured ; 

Coals were kindled by it. 

Ps. xviii. 8. 
Comp. Notes on ch. xxix. 6; xxx. 80. 
This is a general promise that God 
would defend his church, and destroy 
his foes. To what this particularly 
applies, it may not be possible to deter- 
mine, and instead of attempting that, I 
am disposed to regard it as a promise 
of a general nature, that God, in those 
future times, would destroy his foes, and 
would thus extend protection to his 
people. So far as the language is con- 
cerned, it may be applied either to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to any mighty 
overthrow of his enemies, or to the day 
of judgment. ‘The single truth is, that 
all his enemies would be destroyed as if 
JevovaH should come amidst flames of 
fire. That truth is enough for his church 
to know; that truth should be sufficient 
to fill a wicked world with alarm. § And 
with his chariots like a whirlwind. The 
principal idea here is, that he would 
come with immense rapidtiy, like a 
chariot that was borne forward as on the 
whirlwind, to destroy his foes. God is 
often represented as coming in a chariot 
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16 For by fire and by his sword 
will the Lorp plead with all flesh: 


—a chariot of the clouds, or of a whirl- 
wind. Ps. civ. 3: 


Who maketh the clouds his chariot, 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind. 


Comp. Ps. xviii. 10; see Note on ch. 
xix. 1. See also Jer. iv. 13: 


Reliold, he shalt come up as clouds, 
And his chariots shall be as a whirlwind. 


Chariots were commonly made with two 
wheels, though sometimes they had four 
wheels, to which two horses, fiery and 
impetuous, were attached ; and the rapid 
movement, the swift revolving wheels, 
and the dust which they raised, had no 
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and the slain of the Lorn shall be 
many, 


slight resemblance toa whirlwind (comp. 


Notes on ch. xxi. 7,9). ‘They usually 
had strong and sharp iron scythes affixed 
to the extremities of their axles, and 
were driven into the midst of the army 
of an enemy, cutting down all before 
them. Warriors sometimes fought stand- 
ing on them, or Jeaping from them on 
the enemy. The chariots in the army 
of Cyrus are said to have been capacious 
enough to permit twenty men to fight 
from them. The following cut is a re- 
presentation of the wooden war-chariot 
of the Parthians, and will give an idea 
of the general appearance and uses of 
the chariots of ancient times. 


CHARIOT FROM SCULPTURES AT PERSEPOLIS. 


q To vender his anger with fury. Lowth 
renders this, ‘ ‘To breathe forth hisanger.’ 
Jerome translates it, Reddere, t.¢., to 
render. The LXX. *Amodovvas, to give, 
or to render. Lowth proposes, instead 
of the present text, as pointed by the 
Masorites, a*winb—léhdshibh, to read it 
arenb—léhdsswh, as if it were derived 
from 3%3—ndshibh. But there is no 
necessity of achange. The idea is, that 
God would recompense his fury; or 
would cause his hand to turn upon them 
in fury. ( With fury. Lowth renders 
this, ‘In a burning heat.’ ‘The word 
used (m2t) properly means heat, then 
anger, wrath; and the JIebrew here 
might be properly rendered ‘ heat of his 
anger ;’ that is, glowing or burning 
wrath, wrath that consumes like fire. 
q With flames of fire. lis rebuke shall 


saved, 


consume like fiery flames ; or it shall be 
manifested amidst such flames. 

16. For by fire and by his sword. 
The sword is an instrument by which 
punishment is executed (see Notes on 
ch. xxxiv. 5; comp. Rom. xiii. 4). J Will 
he plead with ali flesh. Or rather, he 
will judge (wpz3), that is, he will exe- 
cute his purposes of vengeance on all 


the human race. Of course, only that 
part is intended who ought to be subject 
to punishment; that is, all his toes. 
{| And the slain of the Lorp shall be 
many. ‘The number of those who shall 
be consigned to woe shall be immense— 
though in the winding up of the great 
drama at the close of the world, there is 
reason to hope that a large proportion 
of the race, taken as a whole, will be 
Of past generations, indeed, 
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17 They ¢that sanctify them- 
selves, and purify themselves in 


the gardens, ! behind one tree in the 
@ ch.65.3,4. 


there is no just ground of such hope; of 
the present generation there is no such 
prospect. But brighter and happier 
times are to come. The true religion 
js to spread over all the world, and for a 
Jong period is to prevail; and the hope 
is, that during that long period the mul- 
titude of true converts will be so great 
as to leave the whole number who are 
lost, compared with those who are saved, 
much less than is commonly supposed. 
Still the aggregate of those who are lost, 
‘the slain of the Lord,’ will be vast. 
This description I regard as having re- 
ference to the coming of the Lord to 
judgment (comp. 2 ‘Thess. i. 8); or if it 
refer to any other manifestation of Jz- 
novan for judgment, like the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, it has a. 
strong resemblance to the final judg- | 
ment ; and, like the description of that | 
by the Saviour (Matt. xxiv.), the lan- | 
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midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the 
abomination, and themouse, shall be 


consumed together, saith the Lorn. 
1 or, one after another. 


tify themselves behind the gate within.’ 


The LXX. * Who consecrate and purify 
themselves (es robs xsorous, xx) bv roig 
wedbipaus tobovrss, x+r.a.) for the gar- 
dens, and they who, in the outer courts, 
eat swine’s flesh,’ &c. The Chaldee 
renders the phrase sy°> “Ta NPT} 
turba post turbam— Multitude after 
multitude.’ The vexed Hebrew phrase 
used here, “x “ny ahhdr ahhédh, it is 
very difficult to explain. The word “my 
means properly after ; the after part; 
the extremity; behind—in the sense of 
following after, or going after any one. 
The word “hx, ahhadh, means properly 
one; some one; any one. Gesenius 
(Comm. in loc.) says that the phrase 
may be used in one of the three tollow- 
ing senses: 1. In the sense of one after 
another. So Sym. and Theo. render it 
—éricw &AAyAwr. Luther renders it, 


guage is such as naturally to suggest, | Hiner hier, der andere da— one here, 


and to be applicable to, the final judg- 
ment of mankind. 


17. They that sanctify themselves. 
That is, who attempt to purify them- 
selves by idolatrous rites, by ablutions, 
and Justrations. ‘The design here is, to 
describe those who will be exposed to 
the wrath of God when he shall come 
to execute vengeance. {{ And purify 
themselves in the gardens (see Notes on 
ch. Ixv. 3). Qf Behind one tree in the 
midst. This passage has not a little ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of commentators. 
It is quite evident that our translators 
were not able to satisfy themselves with 
regard to its meaning. In the margin 
they have rendered it, ‘one after an- 
other,’ supposing that it may mean that 
the idolaters engaged in their sacri- 
fices in a solemn procession, walking one 
after another around their groves, their 
shrines, or their altars. In the trans- 
lation in the text, they seem to have 
supposed that the religious rites referred 
to were celebrated behind one particular 
selected tree in the garden. Lowth 
renders it, ‘ After the rites of Achad.’ 
Jerome renders it, In hortis post januam 
intrinsecus— In the gardens they sanc- 


another there” 2. The word shy, 
ahhidhd, may be understood as the name 
of a god who was worshipped in Syria, 
by the name of Adad. This god is that 
described by Macrobius, Sat., i, 23: 
‘Understand what the Assyrians think 
about the power of the sun. For to the 
God whom they worship as Supreme 
they give the name Adad, and the sig- 
nification of this name is One.’ That 
the passage before us refers to this di- 
vinity is the opinion of Lowth, Grotius, 
Bochart, Vitringa, Dathe, and others. 
‘ The image of Adad,’ Macrobius adds, 
‘was designated by inclined rays, by 
which it was shown that the power of 
heaven was in the rays of the sun which 
were sent down to the earth.’ The 
same god is referred to by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxvii. 71), where he mentions 
three gems which received their names 
from three parts of the body, and were 
called ‘The veins of Adad, the eye of 
Adad, the finger of Adad;’ and he adds, 
‘ This god was worshipped by the Syri- 
ans.’ There can be no doubt that such 
a god was worshipped; but it is by no 
means certain that this idol is here re- 
ferred to. Itis not improbable, Vitringa 
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18 For I know their works and 
their thoughts: it shall come, that 
I will gather all nations and tongues; 


remarks, that the name Adad should 
be written for Ahhadh, for the ease of 
ronunciation—as a slight change in 
etters was common for the purpose of 
euphony. But it is still not quite clear 
that this refers to any particular idol. 
3. The third opinion is that of Gesenius, 
and accords substantially with that 
which our translators have expressed in 
the text. According to that, it should 
be rendered ‘ Those who sanctify and 
purify themselves in the [idol] groves 
after one in the midst;’ 2.¢., following 
and imitating the one priest who directed 
the sacred ceremonies. Jt may mean 
that a solemn procession was formed in 
the midst of the grove, which was led 
on by the priest, whom all followed ; or 
it may mean that they imitated him in 
the sacred rites. It seems tome pro- 
bable that this refers to some sacred 
procession in honour of an idol, where 
the idol or the’ altar was encompassed 
by the worshippers, and where they 
were led on by the officiating priest. 
Such processions we know were common 
in heathen worship. {J Jn the amidst. 
Jn the midst of the sacred grove; that 
is, in the darkest and obscurest recess. 
Groves were selected for such worship 
on account of the sacred awe which it 
was supposed their dark shades would 
produce and cherish. For the same 
reason, therefore, the darkest retreat— 
the very middle of the grove—would be 
selected as the place where their religi- 
ous ceremonies would be performed. TIT 
sce no evidence that there is any allu- 
sion to any tree here, as our translators 
seem to have supposed ; still less, that 
there was, as Burder supposes, any allu- 
sion to the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden of Eien, and their attempts 
to cultivate and preserve the memory 
of it; but there zs reason to believe that 
their religious rites would be performed 
in the centre, or most shady part of the 
grove, { Hating swine's flesh. That 
is, in connection with their public wor- 
ship (see Notes on ch. Ixv. 4). QJ And 
the abomination. The thing which is 
held as abominable or detestable in the 
law of God. Thus the creeping thing 
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and they shall come, and see my 
glory. 


and the reptile were regarded as abomi- 


nations (Lev. xi. 41, 42), They were 
not to be eaten; still less were they to 
be offered in sacrifice (comp. Ex. viii. 
26; Deut. xx. 16; xxix. 17; see Notes 
onch.Ixv.3). J And the mouse. The 
Hebrew word here used means the dor- 
mouse—a small field-mouse. Jerome 
understands it as meaning the glis, a 
small mouse that was regarded as a 
great delicacy by the Romans. They 
were carefully kept and fattened for food 
(see Varro, De Rust., iii. 15). Bochart 
(Hieroz., i. 3, 84) supposes that the 
name here used is of Chaldaie oricin, 
and that it denotes a field-mouse. Mice 
abounded in the East, and were often 
exceedingly destructive in Syria (sce 
Bochart ; comp. 1 Sam. v. 4). Strabo 
mentions that so vast a multitude of 
mice sometimes invaded Spain as to 
produce a pestilence; and in some parts 
of Italy, the number of field-mice was 
so great that the inhabitants were forced 
to abandon the country. It was partly 
on account of its destructive character 
that it was held in abomination by the 
Hebrews. Yet it would seem that it 
was eaten by idolaters ; and was, per- 
haps, used either in their sacrifices or in 
their incantations (see Notes on ch, 
Ixv, 4). Vitringa supposes that the de- 
scription in this verse is applicable to 
the time of Ierod, and that it refers to 
the number of heathen customs and in- 
stitutions which were introduced under 
his auspices. But this is by no means 
certain. It may be possible that it is 
a general description of idolatry, and of 
idolaters as the enemies of God, and 
that the idea is, that God would como 
with vengeance to cut off all his foes. 
18. For I know their works. The 
word ‘ know,’ says Lowth, is here evi- 
dently left out of the Ilebrew text, leav- 
ing the sense quite imperfect. Tt is 
found in the Syr’ac ; the Chaldee evi- 
dently had that word in the copy of the 
Hebrew which was used; and the 
Aldine and Complutensian editions of 
the LXX. have the word. Its insertion 
is necessary in order to complete the 
sense; though the proof is not clear 
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19 And I will set a sion ¢among 
them, and I will send those that 
escape of them unto the nations, 
to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that 
draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, 


that the word was ever in the Iebrew 
text. The sense is, that though their 
abominable rites were celebrated in the 
deepest recesses of the groves, yet they 
were not concealed from God. J Zhaé 
I will gather all nations and tongues. 
They who speak all Janguages (comp. 
Rev. vii. 9; x. 11; xi. 9). The sense is, 
that the period would come when Jr- 
novan would collect all nations to wit- 
ness the execution of his vengeance on 
his foes. (| And see my glory. That 
is, the manifestation of my perfections 
in the great events referred to here— 
the destruction of his enemics, and the 
deliverance of his people. ‘To what 
particular period this refers has been a 
point on which expositors are by no 
means agreed. Grotius says it means, 
that such shall be the glory of the Jew- 
ish people that all nations shall desire 
to come and make a covenant with 
them. The Jewish interpreters, and 
among them Abarbanel (sce Vitringa), 
suppose that it refers toa hostile and 
warlike assembling of all nations in the 
time of the Messiah, who, say they, 
shall attack Jerusalem with the Mes- 
siah in it, and shall be defeated. They 
mention particularly that the Turks and 
Christians shall make war on Jerusalem 
and on the true Messiah, but that they 
shall be overthrown, Vitringza supposes 
that it refers to the assembling of the 
nations when the gospel should be at 
first proclaimed, and when they should 
be called into the kingdom of God. 
Many of the Fathers referred it to the 
final judgment. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, amidst this varicty of opinion, 
what is the true meaning. Opinions 
are easily given, and conjectures are 
easily made; and the opinions referred 
to above are entitled to Jittle more than 
the appellation of conjecture. Itseems 
to me, that there is involved here the 
idea of the judgment or punishment on 
the enemies of God, and at about the 
same time a collecting of the nations not 
only to witness the punishment, but also 
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to the isles afar off that have not 
heard my fame, neither have seen 
my glory; %and they shall declare 
my glory among the Gentiles. 


@ ch,18,3,7; Lu.2.34, ® SMal.1.11; Mat.28,19, 


to become participants of his favour. 


In some future time, Jeuovan would 
manifest himself as the punisher of his 
enemies, and all the nations also would 
be permitted to behold his glory, as if 
they were assembled together. 

19. And Iwill set a sign among them 
(sce Notes on ch. xi. 12; xviii. 3). On 
the meaning of the word ‘ sign’ (m4s), 
see Notes on ch. vii. 11. What is its 
meaning here is to be determined by the 
connection. ‘I‘hat would seem to me to 
require some such interpretation as this: 
That when God should come (ver. 17, 
18) to take vengeance on his foes, and 
to manifest his glory, he would establish 
some mark or memorial; would erect 
some standard, or give some signal, by 
which his true friends would escape, and 
that he would send them to distant na- 
tions to proclaim his truth and gather 
together those who had not seen his 
glory. What that sign should be, he 
does not here say. Whether a standard, 
a secret communication, or some intima- 
tion beforehand, by which they should 
know the approaching danger and make 
their escape, is not declared. It is by 
no means easy to determine with cer- 
tainty on this passage ; and it certainly 
becomes no one to speak dogmatically 
or very confidently. But it seems to 
me that the whole passage may have 
been intended, by the Holy Spirit, to 
refer to the propagation of the gospel 
by the apostles. ‘The heavy judgments 
referred to may have been the impend- 
ing calamities over Jerusalem. The 
glory of God referred to, may have been 
the signal manifestation of his perfec- 
tions at that period in the approaching 
destruction of the city, and in the won- 
ders that attended the coming of the 
Messiah. The gathering of the nations 
(ver. 18) may possibly refer to the col- 
Jecting together of numerous people from 
all parts of the earth about that time; 
that is, either the assembled people at 
the time of the Saviour’s death (Acts 
ii. 8, 11), or the gathering of the armies 
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of the Romans—a commingled multi- 
tude from all nations—to inflict pun- 
ishment on the Jewish nation, and to 
behold the manifestation of the Divine 
justice in the destruction of the guilty 
Jewish capital. The ‘sign’ here re- 
ferred to, may denote the intimations 
which the Redeemer gave to his disciples 
to discern these approaching calamities, 
and to secure their safety by flight when 
they should be about to appear (Matt. 
xxiv, 15-18). By these warnings and 
previous intimations they were to be 
preserved. The sign was ‘among them,’ 
t.¢., in the very midst of the nation ; 
and the object of the intimation was, to 
secure their safety, and the speedy pro- 
pagation of the true religion among all 
nations. Deeply sensible that there is 
great danger of erring here, and that 
the above view may be viewed as mere 
conjecture, I cannot, however, help re- 
garding it as the truc exposition. If 
there is error in it, it may be pardoned ; 
for it will probably be felt by most read- 
ers of these Notes that there has not 
been a too frequent reference in the in- 
terpretation proposed to the times of the 
Christian dispensation. J And J will 
send those that escape of them. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation suggested 
above, this refers to the portion of the 
Jewish nation that should escape from 
the tokens of the Divine displeasure ; 
that is, to the apostles and the early 
disciples of the Redeemer. The great 
mass of the nation would be abandoned 
and devoted to destruction. But arem- 
nant would be saved (comp. ch. i. 9; xi. 
11, 16). Of that remnant, God would 
send a portion to make his name known 


to those who had not heard it, and they 
would lead distant nations to the know- 
Jedge of his truth. The whole passage 
is so accurately descriptive of what oc- 
curred in the times when the gospel was 
first preached to the pagan world, that 
there can be little danger of error in 
referring it to those times. Compare 
Vitringa on the passage for a more full 
view of the reasons of this interpreta- 
tion. The names of the places which 
fullow are designed to specify the prin- 
cipal places where the message would be 
sent, and stand here as representatives 
of the whole heathen world. {To Zar- 
shish (sec Notes on ch, ii. 16; xxiii, 1; 
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Ix. 19). ‘Tarshish was one of the most 
distant seaports known to the Hebrews ; 
and whether it be regarded as situated 
in Spain, or in the East Indies, or south 
of Abyssinia (see Notes above) it equally 
denotes a distant place, and the passage 
means that the message would be borne 
to the most remote regions. § Pul. 
This is supposed to denote some region 
in Africa. Jerome renders it, ‘Africa.’ 
The LXX. $33—‘Phud.’ —_ Bochart, 
Phaleg. iv. 26, supposes that it means 
Philae, a large island in the Nile, be- 
tween Egypt and Ethiopia; cailed by 
the Egyptians Pilat, i ¢., the border, or 
far country (see Champollion, t’Eyypte, 
i. 158). ‘There are still on that island 
remains of some very noble and exten- 
sive temples built by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. § And Lud. Jerome renders 
this, ‘Lydia.’ ‘The LXX. ‘Lud.’ There 
was a Lydia in Asia Minor—the king- 
dom of the celebrated Croesus ; but it is 
generally supposed that this place was in 
Africa. Ludim was a son of Mizraim 
(Gen. x. 13), and the name Zudim, or 
Lybians, referring to a people, several 
times occurs in the Bible (Jer. xlvi. 9; 
Ezek. xxvii. 10; xxx. 5). These Afri- 
ean Lybians are commonly mentioned 
in connection with Pul, Ethiopia, and 
Phut. Bochart supposes that Abyssinia 
is intended, but it is by no means certain 
that this is the place referred to. Jo- 
sephus affirms that the descendants of 
Ludim are Jong since extinct, having 
been destroyed in the Ethiopian wars, 
Tt is clear that some part of Egypt is 
intended, says Calinet, but it is not casy 
to show exactly where they dwelt. 
q That draw the bow (mzp..svs). The 
LXX. here render the Hebrew phrase 
simply by Mardy —‘ Mosoch,’ understand- 
ing it of a place. Jowth supposes that 
the Hebrew phrase is a corruption of 
the word Moschi, the name of a na- 
tion situated between the Euxine and 
the Caspian seas. But there is no au- 
thority for supposing, as he does, that 
the word ‘bew’ has been interpolated. 
The Chaldee renders it, ‘ Drawing and 
smiting with the bow.’ ‘The idea is, 
that the nations here referred to were 
distinguished for the use of the bow. 
The bow was in common use in wars; 
and it is by no means improbable that 
at that time they had acquired peculiar 
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20 And they shall bring all your 
brethren for an offering unto the 
Lonrp, out of all nations, upon 
horses, and in chariots, and in 
litters,1 and upon mules, and upon 


@ Ro.15.16, 


celebrity in the use of this weapon. 


Q To Tubal. Tubal was the fifth son 
of Japhet, and is here joined with Javan 
because they were among the settlers of 
Europe. ‘The names before mentioned 
together relate to Africa, and the sense 
there is, that the message should be 
sent to Airica ; here the idea is, that it 
should be sent to Europe. Tubal is 
commonly united with Meshech, and it 
is supposed that they peopled countries 
bordering on each other. Bochart Ja- 
bours to prove that by Meshech and 
‘Tubal are intended the Muscovites and 
the Tibarenians, The Tibarenians otf 
the Greeks were the people inhabiting 
the country south of the Caucasus, be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Araxes. 
Josephus says, that ‘Tubal obtained the 
Thobelians ( @wBxrevs) who are reckoned 
among the Iberians.’ Jerome renders it, 
‘Italy.’ It is not possible to determine 
with certainty the country that is re- 
ferred to, though some part of Europe is 
doubtless intended. {And Javan. Je- 
rome renders this, ‘Greece.’ So the 
LXX. Els viv SEaadda—* To Greece.’ 
Javan was the fourth son of Japhet, 
and was the father of the Tonians and 
the Greeks (Gen. x. 2-4). The word 
‘Tonia,’ Gr. "Ivy, "Iwviz, is evidently de- 
rived from the word here rendered 
‘Javan’ (423), and in the Scriptures tho 
word comprehends all the countries in- 
habited by the descendants of Javan, 
as well in Greece as in Asia Minor, 
Ionia properly was the beautiful pro- 
vince on the western part of Asia Minor 
—a country much celebrated in the 
Greek classics for its fertility and the 
salubrity of its climate—but the word 
here used includes all of Greece. ‘Thus 
Daniel (xi. 2), speaking of Xerxes, says, 
‘Ife shall stir up all against the realm 
of Javan.’ Alexander the Great is de- 
geribed by the same prophet as ‘king 
of Javan’ (viii. 21; x. 20). The Hin- 
doos call the Greeks Yavanas—the an- 
cient Hebrew appellation, It is need- 
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swift beasts, to my holy mountain 
Jerusalem, saith the Lorp, as the 
children of Israel bring an offerin 
in a clean vessel into the house o 
the Lorp. 


1 or, coaches, 


less to say, on the supposition that this 
refers to the propagation of the gospel 
by the apostles, that it was fulfilled. 
They went to Greece and to Asia Minor 
in the very commencement of their la- 
bours, and seme of the earliest and most 
flourishing churches were founded in the 
lands that were settled by the descend- 
ants of Javan. {] To the isles afur of 
(see Notes on ch. xli. 1). J That have 
not heard my fame. Heb. ‘Who have 
not heard my report,’ z.¢., who were 
ignorant of the true God. {J Neither 
have seen my glory. The glory which 
he had manifested to the Hebrews in 
giving his law, and in the various exhi- 
bitions of his character and perfections 
among them. 

20. And they shall bring all your 
brethren. That is, as great success shall 
attend them as if they should bring back 
all who had gone there when scattered 
abroad, and should present them as an 
offering to JeHovan. The image here 
is taken from the scene which would be 
presented, should the distant nations be 
seen bringing the scattered exiles in all 
lands on horses, and on palanquins, and 
on dromedaries, again to Jerusalem, and 
presenting them before JEwovau in the 
city where they formerly dwelt. It is 
the image of a vast caravan, conducted 
by the heathen world when they had be- 
come tributary to the people of God, and 
when they united to return them to their 
own land. The spiritual signification is, 
that all they who should be appropriately 
called ‘ brethren,’ all who should be the 
true friends of God, should be brought 
and offered to JEnovan; that is, there 
should be a great accession to the people 
of God from the heathen world. {f l*or 
an offering unto the Lorp. Heb. nya 
minhha—not a bloody offering or sacri- 
fice: but az offering such as was made 
by flour, oil, d&c. (see Notes on ch. i. 13.) 
| Out of all nations. The truth shall 
be proclaimed in all lands, and a vast 
accession shall be made from all parts 
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of the world to the true church of God. 
To understand this description, we must 
form an idea of immense caravans pro- 


ceeding from distant parts of the world 
to Jerusalem, bearing along the converts 
to the true religion to be dedicated to 
the service of Jenovan. 9 Upon horses. 
Tlorses were little used by the Hebrews 
(see Notes on ch. ii. 7), but they are 
much used by the Arabs, and form an 
important part of the caravan that goes 
to distant places. § And in chariots 
(comp. Notes on ver. 15). It is, how- 
ever, by no means certain that the word 
here used refers to a wheeled vehicle, 
Such vehicles were not used in caravans. 
The editor of the Ruins of Palinyra 
tells us that the caravan they formed to 
go to that place, consisted of about two 
hundred persons, and about the same 
number of beasts of carriage, which were 
an odd mixture of horses, camels, mules, 
and asses; but there is no account of 
any vehicle drawn on wheels in that ex- 
pedition, nor do we find an account of 
such things in other eastern journeys 
(Harmer). Coaches, Dr, Russel assures 
us, are not in use in Aleppo, nor are they 
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commonly used in any of the countries of 
the East. The Hebrew word here used 
(22>, rékhébh), means properly riding— 
riders, cavalry (see it explained in the 
Notes on ch, xxi. 7); then any vehicle 
for riding—whether a waggon, chariot, 
or litter. Lowth renders it, ‘In litters.’ 
Pitts, in his account of the return from 
Mecea, describes a species of litter which 
was borne by two camels, one before and 
another behind, which was all covered 
over with searcloth, and that again with 
green broadcloth, and which was ele- 
gantly adorned. It is not improbable 
that some such vehicle is intended here, 
as it is certain that such things as 
waggons or chariots are not found in 
oriental caravans. JY And in litters. 
Marg. ‘Coaches.’ But the word /iters 
more properly expresses the idea. Lowth 
renders it, ‘Counes.’ Thevenot tells us 
that cownes are hampers, or cradles, 
earried upon the backs of camels, one 
on each side, having a back, head, and 
sides, like great chairs, A covering is 
commonly laid over them to protect the 
rider from wind and rain, This is a 
common mode of travelling in the East, 


LITTERS FOR TRAVELLING IN THE EAST.—From Laborde. 


The coune, or hamper, is thrown across 
the back of the camel, somewhat in the 


manner of saddle-bags with us. Some- 


times a person sits on each side, and they 
thus balance each other, and sometimes 
the end in which the person is placed is 
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21 And I will also take of them 
for priests, ¢and for Levites, saith 
the Lorp. 

22 For as the new “heavens and 
the new earth, which I will make, 
shall remain before me, saith the 
Lorp, so shall your secd and your 
name remain. 


Se ea 
balanced by provisions, or articles of fur- 


niture in the other. ‘At Aleppo,’ says 
Dr. Russel, ‘ women of inferior condition 
in long journcys are commonly stowed, 
one on each side of a mule, in a sort of 
covered cradles.’ The Hebrew word 
here used (a's {z&bh), means properly a 
litter, asedan coach—what canbe lightly 
ov gently borne. The LXX. render it, 
"Ev Aawewnvan; Npsovay mere oxiedioy— In 
litters of mules, with shades or um- 
brellas.’ Perhaps the following deserip- 
tion of a scene in the khan at Acre, will 
afford an apt illustration of this passage. 
‘The bustle was increased this morning 
by the departure of the wives of the 
governor of Jaffa. They set off in two 
coaches of a curious description, common 
in this country. The body of the coach 
was raised on two parallel poles, some- 
what similar to those used for sedan 
chairs—only that in these the poles 
were attached to the lower part of the 
coach—throwing consequently thecentre 
of gravity much higher, and apparently 
exposing the vehicle, with its veiled 
tenant, to an easy overthrow, or at least 
toa very active jolt. Between the poles 
strong mules were harnessed, one before 
and one behind; who, if they should 
prove capricious, or have very uneven 
or mountainous ground to pass, would 
render the situation of the ladies still 
more critical.’—( Jowett’s Christian Re- 
searches tn Syria, pp. 115, 116, Am. 
Ed.) ( And upon swift beasts. Dro- 
medaries. So Lowth and Noyes render 
it; and so the word here used—n**="3 
—properly denotes. The word is de- 
rived from 2 karad, to dance; and the 
name is given to them for their bound- 
ing or dancing motion, their speed being 
also sometimes accelerated by musical 
instruments (Bochart, Hieroz. i. 2, 4). 
For a description of the dromedary, sce 
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23 And cit shall come to pass, 
that from one }new moon.to an- 
other, and from one sabbath to 
another, shall all ¢flesh come to 
worship before me, saith the Lorn. 


a Re.1.6, 8 ch.63.17. ¢ Zee.14,14. 
1 new moon to his new moun, and from sabbuth tv his 
sabbath, d@ Ps 65.2, 


po ees ine Se eS 
ing to Jenovan in a vessel that is pure. 


The utmost attention wag paid to the 
cleanliness of their vessels in their public 
worship. 

21. And I will also take of them for 
priests. I will give to them an honour- 
ablé place in my public service ; that is, 
T will make them ministers of religion 
as if they were priests and Levites. 
This cannot be taken literally—because 
the priests and Levites among the Jews 
were determined by law, and by regular 
genealogical descent, and there was no 
provision for substituting any in their 
place. But it must mean that under 
the condition of things described here, 
those who should be brought from the 
distant pagan world would perform the 
same offices in the service of God which 
had been performed formerly by the 
priests and Levites—that is, they would 
Le ministers of religion. ‘The services of 
God would no longer be performed by 
the descendants of Aaron, or be limited 
to them, but would be performed by 
others who should be called to this office 
from the heathen world. 

22. For as the new heavens and the 
new earth (sce Notes on ch. }xv. 17). 
{ Shall remain before me. They shall 
not pass away and be succeeded by 
others. The idea is, that the state of 
things here described would be perma- 
nent and abiding. {So shall your seed 
and your name remain (see Notes on 
ch. Ixv. 15). 

23. And it shall come to pass. As 
the prophet closes the book and winds 
up his whole prophecy, he directs the 
attention to that future period which 
had occupied so much of his attention 
in vision, when the whole world should 
be acquainted with the true religion, 
and all nations should yorship JEuovan, 
Of such a book there could be no more 


Notes on ch. Ix. 6. YJ As the children | appropriate close; and such a contem- 


of Israel. 


As the Jews bear an offer- 1 plation peculiarly became the last pro- 
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24 And they shall go forth, and 


phetic moments of the ‘evangelical 


prophet’ Isaiah. {| From one new moon 
to another. Marg. ‘ New moon to his 
new moon.’ The Hebrew literally is, 
‘As often as the month cometh in its 
month;’ 7.¢., in its time, every month, 
every new moon (Gesenius, Lew., on the 
word °12). The IHebrews held a festi- 
val on the return of cach month, or at 
every new moon (see Notes on ch. i. 14). 
A similar prophecy occurs in Zech. xiv. 
16: ‘And it shall come to pass, that 
every one that is left of all the nations 
which came up against Jerusalem, shall 
even go up from year to year to worship 
the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep 
the feast of tabernacles.’ In regard to 
the meaning of this, it is evident that it 
cannot be taken literally. Inthe nature 
of things it would be impossible for all 
nations to go literally before Jzenovan in 
Jerusalem once a month, or once a year, 
to worship. It must then be meant that 
at periodical seasons, all the human 
family would worship Jenovan. The 
festivals of the new moon, the feast of 
tabernacles, and the Sabbaths, were the 
set time among the Tebrews for the 
worship of God; and the idea is, that 
on set times, or at regularly recurring 
intervals, the worship of God would yet 
be celebrated in all lands. IT see no 
evidence, therefore, that this means that 
there should be established on the earth 
the habit of meeting for prayer, or for 
the worship of God once a month—any 
more than the passage above quoted 
from Zechariah proves that a feast like 
that of tabernacles would be celebrated 
once a year. But the idea is clear, that 
the time would come when Jenovan 
would be worshipped regularly and peri- 
odically everywhere ; that in all na- 
tions his worship would be established 
in a manner similar in some respects to 
that which prevailed among his people 
inancient times. { And from one Sab- 
bath to another (comp. Notes on ch. lviii. 
13, 14). There can be no permanent 
worship of God, and no permanent reli- 
gion on earth, without a Sabbath; and 
hence it was, that while the observance 
of the feasts of tabernacles, and of the 
Passover, and of the new moons, made 
& part of the ceremonial law, the law 
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respecting the Sabbaths was incorpor- 


‘ated with the ten commandments as of 


moral and perpetual obligation; and it 
will be literally true that all the race 
shall yet be brought to worship God on 
the return of that holy day. It was in- 
stituted in paradise; and as one design 
of the plan of redemption is to bring 
man back to the state in which he was 
in paradise, so one effect of the true re- 
ligion everywhere will be, and ts, to 
make men reverence the Sabbath of the 
Lord. Noman becomes truly pious who 
does not love the holy Sabbath. No 
nation ever has been, or ever can be 
converted which will not, and which 
does not, love and observe that day. 
Every successful effort to propagate the 
true religion is a successful effort to ex- 
tend the practice of observing it; and 
just as certain as it is that Christianity 
will be spread around the world, so cer- 
tain will it be that the Sabbath will be 
observed in all lands. The period is, 
therefore, yet to arrive when the de- 
lightful spectacle will be presented of 
all the nations of the earth bowing on 
the return of that day before the living 
God. The plans of this life will be sus- 
pended; toil and care will be laid aside; 
and the sun, as he rolls around the world, 
will rouse nation after nation to the 
worship of the true God; and the peace 
and order and loveliness of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath will spread over all the 
hills and vales of the world. Who that 
loves the race will not desire that such 
a period may soon come? Who can 
wonder that Isaiah should have fixed 
his eye in the close of his prophetic la- 
bours on a scene so full of loveliness, and 
so replete with honour to God, and with 
goodwill to men? { Shall all flesh. 
All the human family, all nations—a 
most unequivocal promise that the true 
religion shall yet prevail around the 
world, {J Come to worship before me. 
That is, they shall assemble for the wor- 
ship of God in their respective places-of 
devotion. 

25. And they shall go forth. The 
sense of this verse evidently is, that the 
pious and happy worshippers of God 
shall see the punishment which he will 
execute on his and tliir foes, or shall 
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that have transgressed against me; 
for their worm shall ¢ notdie, neither 
shall their fire be quenched; and 


see,them finally destroyed. Itrefers to 


the time when the kingdom of God shall 
be finally and perpetually established, 
and when all the mighty enemies of that 
kingdom shall be subdued and punished. 
The image is probably taken from a 
scene where a people whose lands have 
been desolated by mighty armies are 
permitted to go forth after a decisive 
battle to walk over the fields of the 
slain, and to see the dead and the putri- 
fying bodies of their once formidable 
enemies. {J And look upon the car- 
casses of the men. The dead bodies of 
the foes of God (see ver. 15,16). {] For 
their worm shall not die. This image 
is evidently taken from the condition 
of unburied bodies, and especially on a 
battle-field. ‘The Tlebrew word (v>'m) 


properly refers to the worms which are 
generated in such corrupting bodies (see 
Ex. xvi. 20; Notes on Isa.xiv.11). It 
is sometimes applied to the worm from 
which the crimson or deep scarlet colour 
was obtained (Notes on ch. i. 18); but 
it more properly denotes that which is 
produced in putrid substances. This 
entire passage is applied by the Saviour 
to future punishment; and is the fear- 
ful image which he employs to denote 
the final suffering of the wicked in hell. 
My views on its meaning may be seen 
in the Notes on Mark ix. 44, 46. 
Neither shall their fire be quenched. 
The fire that shall consume them shall 
burn perpetually. This image is taken 
evidently from the fires kindled, espe- 
cially in the valley of Hinnom, to con- 
sume putrid and decaying substances. 
That was a valley on the south side of 
Jerusalem, into which the filth of the 
city was thrown, It was the place 
where, formerly, an image of brass 
was raised to Moloch, and where chil- 
dren were offered in sacrifice (2 Kings 
xvi. 3; 2 Chron. xxviii. 3). See a de- 
scription of this in the Notes on Matt. 
v. 22. This place was subsequently 
regarded as a place of peculiar abomi- 
nation by the Jews. The filth of the 
city was thrown there, and it became 
extremely offensive. ‘The air was pol- 
luted and pestilential; the sight was 
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terrific; and to preserve it in any man- 


ner pure, it was necessary to keep fires 
continually burning there. The extreme 
loathsomeness of the place, the filth and 
putrefaction, the corruption of the at- 
mosphere, and the lurid fires blazing by 
day and by night, made it subsequently 
one of the most appalling and loathsome 
objects with which a Jew was acquainted. 
It was called the GEHENNA OF FIRE, and 
was the image which the Saviour often 
employed to denote the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. In that deep and 
loathsome vale it seems to have been 
the common expectation of the Jews 
that some great battle would be fought 
which would establish the supremacy 
of their nation over all others. Hence 
the Chaldee renders this, ‘ They shall 
go forth, and shall look upon the dead 
bodies of the sinners who have rebelled 
against my word ; because their souls 
shall not die, and their fire shall not be 
extinguished; and the wicked shall be 
judged iv Genenna (035733), until the 
righteous shall say, We have seen 
enough.’ It is, however, by no means 
certain that Isaiah refers here especially 
to the valley of Hinnom. The image 
in his mind is evidently that of a vast 
army slain, and left to putrify on the 
field unburied, and where fires would be 
kindled in part to consume the heaps 
of the slain, and in part to save the air 
from pestilential influences. All the 
enemies of God and his church would 
be like such a vast host strewed on the 
plains, and the perpetuity of his king- 
dom would be finally established. § And 
they shall be an abhorring. An object 
of loathing. Sothe Hebrew word 7ix>7, 
means. It is derived from N3q, an ob- 
solete root, signifying, in Arabic, to 
thrust away, to repel. Jerome renders 
it, Ad satictatem visionts—understand- 
ing by it, that all flesh should look upon 
those dead bodies until they were satis- 
fied. The LXX., Els seacw—' For a 
vision ;’ or that all flesh might look 
upon them. It is evident that the 
LXX. read the word as if it were de- 
rived from the verb nya, to see. {| Unio 
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all flesh (see ver. 23). The sense is, 
that so entire would be their overthrow, 
and such objects of loathing would they 
become, that all the friends of God 
would turn from them in abhorrence. 
All the enemies of God would be de- 
stroyed; the pure religion would tri- 
umph, and the people of God would be 
secure. 

It may be made a question, perhaps, 
to what period this refers. The Saviour 
(Mark ix. 44, 46), applied the language 
tothe future punishment of the wicked, 
and no one, I think, can doubt that in 
Isaiah it ¢neludes that consummation of 
worldly affairs. The radical and essen- 
tial idea in the prophet is, as it seems to 
me, that such would be the entire over- 
throw and punishment of the enemies 
of God ; so condign their punishment ; 
so deep their sufferings ; so loathsome 
and hateful would they be when visited 
with the Divine vengeance for their sins, 
that they would be an object of loath- 
ing and abhorrence. They would be 
swept off as unworthy to live with God, 
and they would be consigned to punish- 
ment—-loathsome like that of ever-gnaw- 
ing worms on the carcasses of the slain, 
and interminable and dreadful like ever- 
consuming and extinguishable fires. 

This is the consummation of the se- 
ries of bright visions that passed before 
the mind of Isaiah, and is an appropri- 
ate termination of this succession of 
wonderful revelations. Where could it 
more appropriately close than in the final 
triumph of the true religion, and in the 
complete and final destruction of all the 
enemies of God? The vision stretches 
on to the judgment, and is closed by a 
contemplation of those scenes which 
commence there, but which never end. 
The church is triumphant. Its conflicts 
cease. Its foes are slain. Its Redeemer 
is revealed ; and its everlasting happi- 
ness is founded on a basis which can 
never be shaken. 

Here I close my labours in endea- 
vouring to elucidate the visions of this 
wonderful prophet. I thank God—the 
source of every right feeling and every 
holy desire, and the suggester of every 
plan that will in any way elucidate his 
word or promote his glory—that he 
ever inclined my heart to these studies. 
I thank him for the preservation of my 
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life, and the continuance of my health, 
until I am permitted to bring this work 
toaclose. I record, with grateful emo- 
tions, my deep conviction, that if in any 
way I have been enabled to explain that 
which was before dark; to illustrate 
that which was obscure; or to present 
any views which have not before occur- 
red to those who may peruse this work, 
it is owing to the gracious influences of 
his IIoly Spirit. And I desire to ren- 
der thanks to the Great Source of light 
and truth, if I have been enabled to 
throw any light on the prophecies re- 
corded here more than 2500 years ago; 
or to confirm the faith of any in the 
truth of the inspiration of the Bible by 
tracing the evidences of the fulfilment 
of those predictions. And I now com- 
mend the work to the blessing of God, 
and devote it to the glory of his name 
and to the advancement of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, with a humble prayer 
that it may be useful to other minds ; 
—but with the deep conviction, that 
whatever may be its effect on other 
minds, I have been abundantly compen- 
sated for all my labour in the contem- 
plation of the inimitable beauties, and 
the sublime visions of Isaiah. Thanks 
to God for this book ;—thanks for all 
its beauties, its consolations, its pro- 
mises, its views of the Messiah, its pre- 
dictions of the certain triumph of truth, 
and its glowing descriptions of the future 
conquest of the church, when God shall 
extend to it ‘peace like a river, and 
the glory of the Gentiles like a flowing 
stream.’ Come soon that blessed day, 
when ‘the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return to Zion, with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads’ (ch. xxv. 10); 
when ‘the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose’ (chi. 
xxxv. 1); and when it shall be announced 
to the church, ‘thy sun shall no more 
go down; neither shall thy moon with- 
draw itself; for Jenovan shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended’ (ch. Ix. 20). 
May I be permitted to close my labours 
on this book in the beautiful language 
of Vitringa?* ‘These words (ver. 23, 
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* Heec extrema sunt (sc. ver. 23, 24) utriusque 


oppositi hominum generis piorum et impiorum, 
in quibus post varia prolusoria Det judicia, fata 
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24) express the final doom of the two 
opposite classes of men, the righteous 
and the wicked, when, after various pre- 
paratory judgments of God, the fates 
of all ages, and our own also, shall be 
determined; with which also this Divine 


seculorum omnium, et nostra quoqne termina- 
buntur; quibusque ipse qnoque hic Divinus Liber 
Iesaix, magni Prophetee, terminatur. Esto sors 
nostra cum sanctis, ei reverentibus; veritatis 
amantibus; humilibus, mansuetis, misericordi- 
bus, et in bono opere ad finem vite perseveranti- 
bus, ex sententia gratize magni nostri Domini, 
Servatoris, ac Judicis Christi Jesu, sortes hasce 
ex voluntate Patris diribituri, Qua spe ego 
quoque hoc tempore affectus, prostratusque 
ante thronum ejus, Deo Parri, in Fito ejus 
Cunisto Jesu per SpiRiTus, submisso animo 
pratias ago pro gratia et lumine, quibus me 
indignum servum suum in commentatione hujus 
Libri inchaanda et absolvenda proscquutus est ; 
supplici prece ab ejus gratia et misericordia 
contendens, ut uberrationibus in quas impru- 
dens inciderim, ignoscens, hoc Opus quale est, 
vertere ve'lt iu maximam gloriam sui Nominis, 
usum Ecclesiz, et solatium piorum. 


“Abra 4 debe tls ros alavas ca alaror.” 
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book of Tsaiah itself isterminated. Be 
it our lot, with those who are holy; with 
those who fear God and love the truth; 
with the humble, meek, and merciful, 
and with those who persevere in every 
good work to the end of life, from the 
gracious sentence of our great Lord, 
Saviour, and Judge, Jesus Christ, to 
obtain, by the will of the Father, the 
same portion with them. In which 
hope, I also, now deeply affected, and 
prostrate before his throne, give humble 
thanks to God the Father, and his Son 
Christ Jesus, through the Spirit, for 
the grace and light with which he has 
endowed me, his unworthy servant, in 
commencing and completing the com- 
mentary on this book; entreating, with 
earnest prayer, of his grace and mercy, 
that, pardoning those errors into which 
erroneously I may have fallen, he will 
employ this work, such as it is, to the 
glory of his name, the use of the church, 
and the consolation of his people; and 
to Him be the glory throughout all ages,’ 


